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DAMAGE TO BOOKS 


Readers are reminded that 
under the provisions of the 
Canadian Criminal Code any 
wilful damage to prope 
constitutes a criminal offence 
for which severe penalties can 
be inflicted. 


Minor damages render the 
offender liable to a fine of 
$20.00, and he is also bound to 
compensate the owner up toa 
limit of $20.00. Refusal to pay 
these sums is punished with 
imprisonment y Pp to two 
months. (Sections 539-540), 


More serious damage can be 
visited with a term of impris- 
onment up to two years. 
(Section 510-E). 
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PREFACE. 


Tuts is not a book of amufement, but of inftru@ion in a practical 
art, and I am confcious that I meet my reader on very different 
terms from one who enters on a new enterprife in literature or ge~ 
neral fcience. In my own profeffion, in fubje@s which I have 
ftudied, both in books and at the bedfide of the patient, with per- 
fevering induftry, I may prefume to divine the wants of the younger 
part of my profeffion, and may hope to deliver in plain and 
fimple language, defcriptions of difeafe, and rules of practice fuch 
as men of experience and good fenfe will acknowledge and receive: 
Queftions of fcience I hold it to be my privilege and indifputed 
right, to difcufs with unlimited freedom: Having no mafter but 
my own diligence, I owe allegiance to none: But I have ever 
cherifhed an enthufiafm for the {Cience to which I am devoted, and 
a fincere refpe@ for my profeffion ; and this feeling, which has been 
my fupport in compofing this fyftem of operations, brings with it, 
now that I am to fubmit my work to the public judgement, many 
inquietudes.. I muft have felt little of this refpect, or have profited 
little by fuch feelings, if I had not, in entering upon a work 
important, and fo extenfive, reflected upon the plan of it, with all 
poflible deliberation, and purfued my labour with anxiety and dili- 
gence, if I did not now prefent it to my profeflion. with unaffe@ed 
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diffidence. To conceal the fatisfadtion I muft naturally feel 
in having completed a long expected book, would favour more 
of hypocrily than. modefty ; no one furely, enters upon a tafk of 
this nature without the hope of being. confpicuoutly ufeful, and 
cruel fhould his feelings be; if, after having beftowed labour fuch 
as I freely acknowledge to have beftowed on this book, he were to 
fink under a fenfe of {elf-condemnation; but to imagine fuch a book 
perfect is a thought fo vain and puerile, as | believe my worft 
enemy will not accufe me of. Without affected humility or mif- 
placed apologies for ftile or manner, I proceed to claim that indul- 
gence which I know I need: there are I fear, many faults in this 
work, which even my beft friends and the trueft lovers of {cience 
will be fenfible of: but a book once publifhed, is like a life come 
to its final confummation, irrevocable, needing no apologies, if ge- 
nerally good, admitting none, ‘it be not fo. Whether I have 
been fortunate in the {election of my plan! whether the clearnefs 
of my explanations will juftify the extent of them! whether my 
common ftudies of anatomy and of furgery have enabled me to 
transfer from the one fcience, what may prove ufeful in the other! 
whether a habit of combining thofe two departments has fug- 
gefted to me happy folutions of the difficulties of the f{cience, 
and good rules for operating, the profeffion muft decide: 1 make 
my appeal from the criticifms of thofe who have their purpofes 
and their parties, to a profeffion learned and liberal, and too widely 
‘diffufed to feel any influence. 

1 have ventured to give a fplendid form to a book of {cience, and 
thofe who love that {cience as I do, will not be offended. 1 have 
prefumed. to entitle this work, not Exzments or Surcery, which 
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implies a fhort enumeration of difeafes and operations, but Prin~ 


cipLes oF SuRGERY, which implies fuch a combination of anatomy, 
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pathology, and furgery, as may enable a man, not merely. to perform 
incifions or heal the wound he has made,.but to reafon upon the 
phenomena of difeafe, to prognofticate, to decide and to operate. 
Pathology, in this part of my fyftem, is made the bafis-of all rea- 
foning on the caufe or confequences of difeafe; and anatomy, the 
fole rule of every operation ;. while hiftory occafionally. intro- 
duced, -ferves to illuftrate thofe rules, and to confirm the young 
furgeon in the love of his profeffion, by demonftrating its flow 
progrefs and prefent improved ftate. 

The main purpofe of this work is to conneé anatomy with fur- 
gery ; to remind the furgeon, already engaged in practice, of thofe 
parts of anatomy which he is fo apt to forget; to fubmit to his 
review: the hiftory of operations, that he may make his ele@ion with 
the confidence of one who knows the fources of knowledge, and 
who reafons from the only fure principle, the ftructure of the parts 
difeafed : how I conceived fo bold a defign, which look like inno- 
vation, or prefumed: to think myfelf capable of fo great a tatk, I 
fhall now endeavour to explain. 

To ally anatomy more clofely with furgery, to conne&@ the art 
more intimately with the fcience from which it flows, feemed to 
mea tafk as yet imperfe@ly accomplifhed and yet of the very higheft 
importance.—The ftudy of pathology contributes not merely to 
make the furgeon intrepid, bold, and fkilful, but to keep alive 
thofe fentiments which give'a peculiar value to his beft and moft 
facred duties. The continual reference of every fymptom and fuf- 
fering, to certain phyfical changes going on within the body, begets 
a lively fenfibility for the feelings of the patient while he lives, 
or to his fate when life is in danger. ‘The frequent reafoning on 
thofe changes, produces a talent for obferving the courfe of difeafe, 
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and a calm, fober, and ferious turn of mind, not unfavourable to 
prompt decifion and manly readinefs in circumftances of prefling 
danger. The furgeon who is {killed in prognoftics, and familiar 
with the figns of danger, who 1s well perfuaded of the necefiary 
and urgent motives which engage him in dificult operations, who 
is confcious that he inflicts pain only to prevent long fufering, or 
endangers life only to preferve it, can know no taint of fear. 
Without this feience to intereft our feelings in every new {cene of 
afficion, our profeflion would be coldly praétifed: without this 
fiudy of caufes, anda continual ambition to come to every new 
confultation, with new acquirements of knowledge, new precedents, 
and more decifive faéts, profeflional men would languifh in the 
purfuit of fcience: without this philofophical. view of the parts 
and fun@ions of the living body, practice is not experience, and 
gray hairs and length of years befpeak only ftubbornnefs in pre- 
judice, and ill-founded claims of deference and refped. 

Experience is obfzrvation founded on previous knowledge: but 
to prepare the mind of a young man for receiving the leflons of 
experience, he muft have the {cience fo digefted, and its principles 
fo difplayed by the teacher, as to perceive, in one view, the natural 
and healthy ftru@ure of parts, the changes produced by difeafe, the 
probable iffue of thofe changes, and the remedies and operations by 
which ill confequences may be prevented. Such principles every 
man of real experience, founded on knowledge, treafures up, perhaps 
unconfcioufly, in his own mind: But his knowledge is the flow ac- 
quirement of years pafled in doubts and perplexities : very rarely 
are the principles of fcience unfolded to the younger part of the 
profeflion, feldom is the furgeon fent abroad into the world with 
that fullnefs of knowledge or maturity of judgment, which he might 
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be taught to derive from a knowledge of anatomy, combined with 
the experience of individuals, accumulating through ages. 

The prefent mode of teaching anatomy, tends little to excite this 
fpirit of obfervation: He will have little fympathy with the pains 
or fuffering of his patient, who does not reafon on what is going on 
within the body, who does not watch inceffantly the fymptoms 
indicating change, whether towards health or difeafe ; and feelmore 
fears and anxieties than his patient can imagine, and fee dangers of 
which his friends cannot be confcious. Such reafoning repeated 
from day to day, is truly experience: The mind thus occupied in 
reafoning, not upon an abftracé philofophical queftion, but on one 
which involves the fate of a fellow-creature, mult be infpired with 
fentiments which they who know not our profeffion, nor the beft 
motives which excite us to diligence, believe paralyfed and deadened 
by frequent fcenes of mifery. : 

Anatomy, far from being taught for fo noble and ufeful a pur- 
pofe, is taught as atafk of the memory, and its applications, va- 
rious and interefting as they muft be, remain ftill problematical. 
Anatomy is not made interefting to the pupil as the bafis of our rea- 
foning on difeafe, the rule of our prognoftications the fole guide 
in operating: he is taught to know the parts and remember their 
names, and then he is difmiffed from the fchool; and of this fchool 
we all are pupils, abandoned early in our career, left to learn in the 
hurry of practice, the very principles of the fcience. 

The anatomy of furgery differs widely from that taught in fchools: 
it were better the young furgeon had no conception of the forms 
of parts, than fuch as muft be correéted by fad experience; for the 
parts of the human body are prefented on the table of the anatomift, 


not only in circumftances, but in forms, in which they can never 
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at any after period appear to the furgeon. If the bories are demon- 
ftrated, they are not difplayed clothed with their mufcles, and 
conneéted by their periofteum with the furrounding parts: they are 
not reprefented as parts of a living fyftem, nourifhed by veffels, and 
fubjeét to changes and difeafes analogous to thofe of the living body: 
thefe are conceptions which the furgeon attains by flow and pain- 
ful experience, for his teacher aims only at making him know and 
remember procefies, and grooves and holes, which to know, is of no 
importance, and to remember impoflible. The practical furgeon 
indeed learns by experience the changes of which thofe apparently 
inanimate parts are fufceptible; but while he is obferving how 
tumors alternately rife and vanifh, are produced by difeafe or 
cured by remedies; while he is learning to difcufs the tumors, 
to cure the ulcers, to deftroy the dead, and to fupport the living 
parts of a bone; while he is acquiring by experience all that he 
fhould have been taught, all that makes anatomy ufeful, he believes 
that he is forgetting anatomy, becaufe he is forgetting a gothic and 
barbarous fyftem of names, remembers no longer holes and hollows 
of no import, and is exchanging the pedantic leffons of the fchools 
for a higher kind of knowledge. 

It were better the furgeon had no conception of a Hernia, an 
Aneurifm, a Hydrocele, than what he obtains from demonftrations 
of the Peritoneum, the Abdominal Ring, or the Tunica Vaginalis, or 
the Humeral Artery; for on theanatomift’s table he fees thofe parts 
under forms, which, through all his profeffional career, he is doomed 
never ke recognife again, but to look for them in vain, in all his own 
operations and thofe of his friends, and that too in the moft critical | 


exigencies, where they fhould ferve as the mark and limit of the 
incifions, 
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The anatomift defcribes for example the ring or opening of the 
abdominal mufcles, and naturally mentions that it is the opening 
through which, in Inguinal Hernia, the bowels are protruded; but 
what avails fuch a remark? there is no note taken of the various 
changes produced by this very protrufion, no additional defcription 
to connec this anatomy of the found, with that of the difeafed part; 
the pupil is not told that he is never to fee, in the living body, the 
fame difplay of a ring, fair, circular, and circumf{cribed fuch as is 
exhibited in the diffection of the found body; the furgeon feels no 
fuch ring in any operation, and doubts, and hefitates, expecting to 
recognize that circular opening which he thinks he knows fo well, 
and has fo often feen. | 

The anatomift, in his courfe of teaching, diffe€@ts the Peritonazum, 
and defcribing that membrane, according to the method of Haller, 
with all its involutions, and all its conne@tions, the coats it forms 
for the vifcera, and the ligaments by which it binds each in its place, 
and he concludes with faying ‘‘ this membrane, gentlemen, or a 
procefs of it, is protruded through the ring, wherever the bowels 
are protruded, and forms the herniary fac.” But far different is 
the fac which appears to the furgeon in the time of operating, 
thickened by inflammation, rough and irregular, from adhefion, 
conneéted, or rather confounded with the furrounding parts, imper- 
feétly feen through the incifions, and obfcured with blood, it is al- 
together unlike the delicate Peritoneum from which it takes its 
origin, and is'no longer to be recognifed as a procefs of that mem- 
brane! The furgeon finds nothing correfponding with the demon- 
ftrations he has feen, or the conceptions he has formed: anatomy, 
which he faithfully ftudied, that it might be his guide im fuch dif 
ficulties, ferves only to bewilder and deceive. 
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The anatomift demonftrates, from his preparations or diflections, 
the courfe of the Epigaftric Artery, compares its fituation with that 
of cither pillar of the ring, and calculates and conjectures how it 
may be avoided ; he who never operated in hernia, projects rules 
for the furgeon, and inculeates them; and from his le@ures fuch 
rules are transferred to books, and pafs from age to age, for leffons 
as important as they are formal. But when thefe fame Pillars are no 
longer to be diftinguifhed, the opening betwixt them dilated, and 
every veftige’ of this formal ring obliterated by frequent protrufons ; 
when the defcending bowels have pufhed afide this artery, and a new 


order of parts is exhibited, unknown to the clafs demonftrator, de- 


fying all calculation and conje@ure, what muft be the confufion of 


the young unexperienced furgeon who forefces no fuch changes? 
While anatcmy is taught, only taught from diffection of the 

found body! no defcription, no drawings, no plans, nor fchemes 

of the parts fubjoined to correét the firft impreflions, to exprefs the 


new arrangements of parts which accident produces, to indicate the 


‘changes in form and texture produced by difeafe! the furgeon pro- 


fits nothing by that fcience which contains all the principles of his 
art. In Hernia the caufe of death is afcribed to the obftruGion of 
the bowels, and nothing is deferibed but the figns of ftrangulation ; 
yet ftrangulation is not the caufe of death! The obftruGion of the 
inteflinal canal is not the caufe of death! The a@ual mortification 
of the bowel is not the caufe of death! but that fever and inflam- 
mation of the abdomen, which affeéts the whole fyftem, and which 


is fatal, before the inceflant vomiting could exhauft the patient 
2 
or the actual ganorene deftroy him. 


of this inflamed ftate of the abdomen 


Yet we have no defeription 


, it is not even noticed, while 
the figas, real and imaginary, of ftrangulation, are minutely de- 
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tailed ; we have no narrative of the fymptoms which prognofticate 
life or death, and the furgeon is hardly aware of his patient’s 
danger, when hiccup, and other fatal figns appear. | 

In cafes of hernia, the various degrees and charateriftic marks of 
abdominal inflammation, form the true grounds of our prognottics ; 
the anatomy of the parts, in their altered condition, diftended by 
frequent protrufion, and maffed together by inflammation, is the rule 
of our incifion ; and yet we are referred to the old defcriptions of the 
abdominal ring and peritoneal procefs, for thofe effential points of 
knowledge which are only to be attained either by frequent and 
careful obfervation while operating, or by diflections of difeafed 
parts. Thefe are things which can be deferibed only by the 
pradtical furgeon, by the man who has often, with a lively intereft, 
obferved and noted down the perplexing changes which he has met 
with. 

Whence do thefe perplexities arife? from the feparate and in- 
dependent fiate of two departments in fcience which are effentially 
and clofely allied. The profeffkd anatomift fits in his chair of 
dignity, explaining the ftrudure of parts, but with no reference to 
their condition in difeafe: he is no furgeon, he has not put his 
hand to the work, he has felt no difficulties, his hand has not 
trembled, nor his face blanched at the apprehenfion of danger ; 
he has little intereft in defcribing difficulties he has never known, 
in anticipating anxieties and dangers which belong not to his depart- 
ment; he is employed on higher and more fplendid, fhould I not 
fay more fantaftic fabjects of {peculation.—The furgeon again, who 
writes for the inftru@iion of others, is often no anatomift, and ac- 
cepts very gratefully, the imperfeét rules for operating preferibed 
by thofe who never touched the knife; and thus it happens that 
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pathology, which fhould unite {cience with art, isa fort of neutral 
grouné betwixt the two provinces of anatomy and furgery, little 
regarded on either hand. The young man, ftudying our profeflion, 
learns his furgery and. anatomy apart; to reconcile his farft concep- 
tions of anatomy with the changes which he is called to obferve 
in his practice of furgery, is a fpecies of reafoning which accident 
fometimes invites him to cultivate. But acquirements depending 
thus on opportunity, on accident, on time, which few can fpare, 
and on that inceflant diligence which is fo apt to flag in the toils 
of daily practice and needful gain, are often imperfect even in the 
end of life; and when by continued diligence, a man attains a com- 
petent degree of knowledge for the ordinary duties of this profef- 
fion; the knowledge thus acquired, enters into his experience as 
an individual, and conftitutes his reputation, while he lives; it is 
profitable and honourable to himfelf, and ufeful to his friends ; but 
when he dies, it dies with him, and is not preferved for the im- 
provement of {cience. 

Pathology is at once the moft ufeful and the moft painful ftudy : 
there is a fort of fatisfaion in finding our conjeétures confirmed, 
our errors correéted, our knowledge continually improved by frequent 
difleGions ; but the frequent diffe€tion of dead bodies, the aé& of rea- 


foning and refleéting en the various caufes of our diffolution, the 


fight of the dead and the recolleétion of their laft ftrugeles and 
fufferings, the flow lifting up of the cloth, which veils the coun- 


tenance of a deceafed friend, cafts a gloom over a mind ferioufly 
engaged in thofe duties. 


Yet fo important is the duty of com- 
bining pathology with furgery, fo effential is it to the found dorine 
and difcipline of fcience, and to the perfection of our art, that I 
had rather publith to the world defcriptions of difeafed urethra, 


and 
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{welled proftate, fuch as Hunter has delivered and reprefented in 
drawings, than be author of all the difcoveries of the age in which 
he lived: I had rather give defcriptions and drawings of the her- 
niary fac, in its various ftages of inflammation and adhefion, or 
point out any thing which might facilitate fo eventful an opera- 
tion as that for hernia, than difcover the pereneal myfteries of the 
thymus or renal gland. J had rather announce a feries of fuch im- 
portant facts, than fhew myfelf the moft ingenious’ among the 


dreamers of drearas, for of fuch materials is produced the know- 


} 


ledge the moft effential to the perfe@ion of our art and the good of 
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our fellow-creatures. 

When we refle& on the incorreftnefs of our fenfes, and the im- 
perfection of memory, we are confcious that in a fcience important 
to mankind, nothing fhould be left to recollection ! every impreflion 
of fenfe fhould be noted down the moment it is diftinguifhed! and 
from time to time thofe defcriptions of evanefcent impreffions fhould 
be revifed and compared. We remember, for example, with lively 
feelings, a fcene in nature, an interefting converfation, or the form 
and manners of a friend, and we think that of fuch a fcene or of the 
terms of the converfation, or of the features and forms which have 
pleafed us, we have the moft lively recolle@ions; but when we at- 
tempt to repeat the words, or trace the features with the pencil, when 
we would afcertain our conception and put it to the proof, our re- 
collections vanifh like a fhadow or a dream! impreflions, which we 
believed permanent and luminous, are quite obfcure, and tantalize us 
with a fenfe of diftin@nefs which we cannot realife. How dangerous 
this in matters of feience ? If it be prefuniptuous ina painter to draw 
a likenefs from memory, what muft it be for a furgeon to truft to 
recollection for thofe figns which are to warn him of approaching 
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for thofe defcriptions of difeafe, thofe marks of parts, which 

danger, or for thofe defcriptions of difeafe, thofe marks of parts, wl 
. 1 . . 7 3 a Lom, s P) 
are to direct him in operating ! 


Habits of induftry, which I know not whether to attribute to 
chance or defign, have enabled me to compofe, for my own ufe, 
the defcriptions of difeafe, and plans of operations which I found 
wanting in books of furgery, and diligence is a talent in fuch low 
eftimation, that it will not be thought prefumptuous, if I claim 
this kind of praife, neither will tt be conftrued into affectation, if I 
declare that whatever excellence I have attained in my profeffion, 
arifes from mere diligence, from perfeverance in ftudy, and fidelity 
in obfervation. In the moft ordinary duties, faithfully performed, 
I have ever found the beft fources of ufeful knowledge: I never 
yet attended the pooreft creature in an hofpital, without taking an 
intereft in his diftrefles, and ufually a drawing of his difeafe; nor 
have I neglected, in private practice, to record and treafure up 
my opinions of my patient’s cafe, my hopes, my fucceffes, and 


my difappointments, more faithfully than I have recorded my fees, 
y Pp ’ » y 


I have never, with unhallowed hand, attempted any dangerous 


operation unprepared, trufting to my general knowledge of anatomy, 
or experience in operating; but have fet me down to confider 
{erioufly of every danger, to plan the relative fituations of parts, to 
provide for every exigence, to recolleé@ the courfe of the 
or arteries which were endangered in the diffeG@ion 
every poflible alteration in their courte or form. In every cafe of 
fradured fcull, of ftrangulated hernia, or of inflammation of tl 
abdomen, in every variety of difeafes of the lungs, of the throat, 
or of the glands, I have marked, from hour to hour, the fymptoms, 
have made drawings from every diffe@tion, and have written down, 
at the moment of witnefling any interefting 
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{fcene, the impreffions 
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it made upon me, and thofe charadters of difeafe, and thofe figns of 
danger which are fo evanefcent. In every Tumor of the neck or 
jaws, which needed to be diflefted out, I have made new plans of 
the carotids and the accompanying nerves, marking the branches 
which were endangered in the operation. In every cafe of Polypus 
I have drawn accurate plans of its relations to the palate and noftrils, 
to the bones or cavities of the nofe or throat. In every Fiftula I 
have drawn fchemes afcertaining the dire@ion of the various paf- 
fages, their relation to the external openings, to the difeafed urethra, 
and to the ftridure which caufed the confufion of parts; and when 
I turn over thofe cafe books, fo precious to myfelf, I cannot but 
hope to make them ufeful to others ; for with thefe filent monitors 
I confult, and fometimes find my conjelures concerning the difeafe, 
belied by experience, or my plans of operations corrected by dif. 
appointments! but always I feel my knowledge of my profeflion 
improving, and am confoled with the reflection of not having {pent 
my years in indolence, nor claimed any degree of confidence to which 
I have not this title at leaft of diligence and labour. 

Many things confpired to confirm me in this habit of diligence : 
I felt that an operation to be performed with confidence, muft be 
carefully planned; that to lofe the beft fruits of experience by a 
felf-indulgence, by a lingering and idle humour, was unmanly ; to 
think over every fubje@ anew, feemed in fo far as related to myfelf 
an endlefs toil, and unprofitable to that profeflion, to which. I was 
publicly pledged, asa teacher and as an author. To think with 
accuracy, I found it neceflary to think with my pen, or my pencil 
in my hand; with thefe I refolved, to my own {fatisfaGtion, every 
furgical problem, and foon found that my command of fads accu- 


mulated, that my general knowledge improved, that my refources 
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were expanded, that no cafe occurred without having its precedents 
to ferve as a rule for my conduét, without analogous facts to give 
it importance | and every time I renewed my plans of hernia, aneu- 
rifm, or tumor, I was confcious of having more diftin@ views and 
bolder conceptions of my duties as a furgeon, and of gaining d aily 
acceflions of knowledge which, without this faithful practice of 
ftudying every cafe, would have been ftopped in their fource. 

Yet Ido not deny that habits, ufeful in themfelves, may have 
led me into faults very grievous, to even the beft difpofed of my 
friends ; my habit of reafoning on furgical queftions, not by deferip- 
tions, but by diagrams, by appealing not in abftrac reafoning to 
the imagination, but to the fenfes, by plans of the parts, may 
have led me into prolixity, repetitions, and pleonafms of every kind, 
and may have increafed the bulk and price of this volume. But my 
confci:nce dictated to me, that in matters of life and death, ac- 
curacy could not be a fault; that in a work of {cience, {plendor of 
execution, not oftentatious, but plainly ufeful, would not, with the 
lovers of fcience, be a fin unpardonable. 


OF THE TALENTS REQUIRED IN AN OPERATOR. 


While the fcience of pathology afcertains the changes produced 
by difcafe, prepares the young man for praétice, and enables him 
to form a juft conception, and a true prognoftic in every cafe of 
danger ; it is the ftudy of anatomy, and the habit of diffe@ing with 
addrefs, that fits him for operating. Iam aware that few furgeons 
are deftined to become operators, or have ever, from their firft enter- 


ing into the profeflion, felt any thing but horror at the fight of 
blood ; yet, the talent of operating is defirable, as 


it implies a per- 
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fect knowledge of the ftruéture of the human body, and a fuperior 
fkill in all the ordinary duties of the profeffion: to acquire this 
talent (for it may be acquired) is a fair and laudable obje@ of am- 
bition, and carries the young furgeon into the moft ufeful of all 
fludies, that of diflection: to acquire this talent is not only honour- 
able to himfelf, and fatisfactory to his friends, but is almoft effential 
to his own peace of mind: he knows not by what unexpeéted ac- 
cidents he may be involved, unawares, in difficulties of this nature, 
how foon he may, through the intereft of his friends, be charged 
with the care of a great hofpital, and find occafions of laudable 
ambition opened to his view, and opportunities of being eminently. 
ufeful to numbers of his fellow-creatures! his fituation, in remote 
parts of the country, may require him to operate on the poor, and 
if engaged in foreign fervice, or in the colonies abroad, he may find 
himfelf involved in difficulties which will bear hard upon him. But the 
young furgeon who has made this department his ftudy, is no fooner 
engaged in practice, than he becomes confcious of the fuperiority it 
gives him; he is able, with honour, to feize whatever opportunities 
prefent themfelves, of promoting his own intereft, or feeking reputa- 
tion; and he feels himfelf performing, with alacrity and eonfidence, 
thofe higher duties which often caft a gloom over the minds of thofe 
lefs perfe@ly educated. 

Of all the unhappy feelings which the duties of our profeffion 
entail upon us, none are more oppreffive than thofe which precede 
any eventful operation. They naturally arife from the refpe& we 
muft have for the life and health, the pains and fufferings of a 
fellow-creature, who commits himfelf into our hands with entire 
refignation. They are avowed by men above all affeGation. ‘* If 


(f{ays Cheffelden) 1 have any reputation in this way, I have earned 
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it dearly, for no one can endure more anxiety and ficknefs before 
an operation, yet, from the time I begin to operate, all uneafinefs 
ceafes."” Cheffelden though above all competition in this line, a 
perfect anatomift and a bold operator, yet felt and acknowledged 
thefe compunétious vifitings of nature; but if to thofe natural 
fears were joined the flighteft doubt, in the mind of the furgeon, 
whether he could perform his duty, fhould we wonder to fee his 
hand tremble, fhould we wonder to fee him preparing for a public 
operation, with all the feelings of a criminal, and performing it 
under confufion, embarraffment, and vifible concern. It js only a 
confcioufnefs of being ignorant of anatomy, and unaccuftomed with 
diffection, a fear or fufpicion of fome unknown and indefined danger, 
that perturbs the judgment, and unfteadies the hand, and makes a 
bad operator retire from fuch a fcene, if he be at all fuccefsful, with 
an exultation of heart which he cannot conceal, and which proves 
but too plainly that he himfelf imputes his fuccefs to chance and 
good fortune. 

Nothing fhould be left to chance where life is concerned ;_ thefe 
feelings of anxiety fo natural, fo honourable to the man who con- 
feffes them; can be leffened only by a careful education, and efpe- 
cially by being perfedtly familiar with anatomy. He furely will fee] 
the moft perfeé compofure of mind who js prepared for every 
operation, that is, for every diffeGtion that may be performed upon 
the living body, by having frequently diffeGted the fame parts in 
the dead. The young furgeon acquires, by frequent practice, a 
familiar acquaintance with the feveral parts, and a freedom in diflec - 
tion, which makes dexterity a natural habit ; he learns 
pare the fize, relation, and connection, of the fevera] gland 


and arteries, and is fo familiar with the external and yifj 


to com- 
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which denote their place, that, before operating, he can put his 
finger on a part and fay, whether, any danger lies within; he 
comes infenfibly to think, without difmay, of dividing thofe 
parts in the living body, which he has often diffle@ed in’ the 
dead; and is able to perform an operation, as he would a diffec- 
tion, with the fame fearlefs and rapid execution, where rapid exe- 
cution is fafe. 

Moft unhappily, an opinion has prevailed that the talent of opera- 
ting is a gift of nature, not to be acquired: that men are born 
operators: and from this term natural operator, even men of fenfe 
and judgment do not revolt. The danger of this opinion requires, 
that the fubje@ fhould be ferioufly confidered, for it is grievous to 
think what a relaxation of difcipline, what a falfe and mif{placed 
confidence may arife from fuch a prejudice, what daring unprincipled 
attempts to {natch at reputation, by thofe who imagine themfelves 
natural operators, and who flightly run through fuperficial educa- 
tion, to rufh at once into praétice. 

That a man, to become an operator, fhould be born with good 
natural talents, with a quick eye, and a fteady hand, a mind en- 
. dowed with firmnefs and courage, is indeed effential: But it is not 
lefs effential that he fhould ftudy that profeflion to which he is to 
apply thofe natural powers; for of themfelves, unqualified by 
education and knowledge, thefe natural powers are but the worfe 
and more dangerous part of the chara@ter which the {urgeon affumes, 
fince, with the confcioufnefs of natural addrefs and courage, un- 
fupported by fkill, he may be induced: to attempt operations un- 
prepared, which are to be plainly learnt by diffection. 

There is no fuch character as that of a natural operator, nor is 
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there any other profeflion, “learned or unlearned, which makes fo 
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there was an infpired poet, it was Milton, who pours out his prayer 

“to that eternal fpirit, that can enrich with all utterance and 

knowledge, and fends out his cherubim, with the hallowed fire of 

his altar, to touch and purify the lips of whom he pleafes.” Yet 
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Milton boafts not of infpiration, he prepared himfelf with dili- 
gence, meditating during many years, his immortal poem: he ays, 
«©Y hope by labour and intenfe ftudy, which I take to be my 
portion in this life, joined with a ftrong propenfity of nature, I may 
leave fomething fo written to after times as they fhould not willingly 
let7it- die.” 

Have we ever heard of a natural painter, a natural engraver, a 
natural mufician ? no, furely ! labour and ftudy muft be joined with 
the ftrong propenfity of nature. Enthufiafm for the beauties of 
nature, and admiration of the works of art, are the indications of 
genius ; the paflion for imitation creates only the defire; it is the 
handling of the tools of the engraver, the chiffel, and the pencil, 
that gives the power of performing ; and this power, improved by 
diligence and ftudy, improves, in its turn, the genius of the artift : 
his flights of genius are bold and noble, whofe fervour is not 
reprefled by dificulty of execution, but who can give force to the 
higheft conceptions of his mind. 

Is it then natural to know the human. body without difleGing 


it? is it natural to operate on the living body without Knowing 


its par Vo a hepa ae | - 
its parts? no, let every young man, who is to iudy our profeffion, 
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diffecét with unwearied diligence, all the parts and organs of the 
body, and then only will he be able to know whether he was born 
an operator. — 

But I have obferved thofe natural operators. One, perfuaded that 
he is fuch, confident in his own natural powers, goes unprepared, 
to do the moft important operations: he regards even the. firft 
opportunity of operating as an occafion of acquiring reputation, 
and making a public difplay of his talents: he trufts to chance, 
and hopes to find himfelf a natural operator; and dreadful muft 
that misfortune be, which can perfuade him that he is not, for while 
chance is allowed. to have fo great a fhare in his fucceffes, it is but 
too natural for him to impute every misfortune to chance. Natural 
powers he may perhaps boaft of, his eye may be as keen, his hand 
as fteady, his mind altogether as bold and fearlefs as that of a. well- 
inftru@ed man. But it is a boldnefs not qualificd by know- 
ledge, and if ever the flighteft doubt comes over his mind, if his 
operation be perplexed or interrupted by any unexpected event, 
if once the occafion for real courage overtakes him, his hand 
trembles, his head fwims, he would give the world that he might 
without fharne and ruin lay down the knife! this is the caufe, the 
fole caufe, of that-exultation, which bad operators, when they arc at 
all fuccefsful, cannot conceal. 

He who believes himfelf born with thefe natural talents, affects 
~ the manner of thofe who have attained to the reputation of being 
dextrous operators: his mind is not wrought up to any intenfe 
feeling of what his patient fuffers, nor occupied with: an. intenfe 
defire to relieve him from the agofies of the operation: occupied 
folely with the vain and dangerous paffion for applaufe, he thinks 
only how he may appear in the eyes of {pectators. What are the 
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fpectators, and what is their applaufe, to the life of a Pawertea 
ture? yet I fear that the cuftom of making every operation, every 
neceflary and unavoidable cruelty of our art, a public {pectacle ad 
ftrangers to gaze on, and allowing the claims of thofe who ae 
regarding all the aids of ftudy and experience, boaft only of their 
natural talents, has been attended with the worft of confequences, 
Even in private life, operations have been hurried, which might have 
been deliberately and flowly performed: But the hofpital furgeon, 
like one exhibiting on a public ftage, lofes no occafion of charming 
his aflemblage of {pectators, into an opinion of his fuperior kill; 
hence his operation is all confufion and hurry, the incifions are 
performed with affected dexterity, the purpofes of the Operation are 
but ill accomplithed, the arteries are imperfedtly fecured; and, in the 
end, he huddles up his work, to keep his.time and to preferve the 
opinion, perhaps to excite the plaudits, of an unjudging mob. This 
pailion for applaufe, fo natural to us, fo fubfervient to our interefts, 
fo flattering to our felf-love, fo apt to be excited by the prefence of 
{trangers, who are never to fee us again, and are to judge of us by 
one fingle a&t of {kill and courage,—this felfith and d 
paflion, which every ingenuous man muft confefs he feels lurking 
within his own breaft, cannot be guarded againft too much! If it is 
ever to be completely extinguifhed, it muft be bya thorough ftudy 
of the principles of the fcience, for a perfe& educ 
a man’s thoughts beyond this poor ambition. 


A man perfe@ly educated, who is accuftomed with diffeGion, 
and has fairly cultivated his natural powers 


angerous 


ation. will carry 


» Is occupied with higher 


thoughts. He looks inward for approbation, and cares not for the 


ignorant applaufe of thofe who eftimate his talents, 


by the rapidity 


of his ftrokes! by the movements of a ftop-watch ! 
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nothing of the turns and motions of others, every movement of his 
hand and knife, is his own, and has a meaning, while the whole 
defign of the operation is perfect in his mind. He has no vain nor 
felfifh with, no feelings, but thofe of confident expe@ation and 
an intenfe defire to give relief; is abfent to all external impreflions, 
and unconfcious of any thought which does not relate to his pa- 
tient’s fafety. He affe€ts no mafterly turns of his knife or hand, 
no rapidity of execution, no airs of felf-approbation to extort 
applaufe; but performs his operation in that calm folemn and im- 
preflive manner, which perfuades his patient moft eloquently of his 
deep regard ; his whole deportment fhews how conf{cious he is that 
he is infli@ing cruelties, which, though well defigned, may not prove 
ufeful ; and though planned and conducted. with prudence, may en- 
danger life. If he operates with confidence, it is not of that rafh 
and headlong nature, which arifes from a vain affumption of natural 
abilities, of native courage, of addrefs and dexterity inherited from: 
his birth, but fuch as proceeds from a rational and modeft ftudy of 


that knowledge which is eflential to fuccefs. 


That in taking leave of my reader, I fhould feel fome anxieties,. 
is moft natural; but that I fhould feel an irrefiftible defire to. vin- 
dicate thofe peculiarities in my mode of reafoning or of teaching, 
which feem to myfelf the moft laudable! to apologize for thofe 
plans and drawings which I have found fo ufeful, and for that 
profufion of ‘Juftration which I could not abridge f that I fhould 


be inclined to apologize even for the elegance of my book, feems: 
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to myfelf furprifing! Yet on thefe delicate fubjeéts I cannot re- 
frain from faying a few words. 

It may be difficult for my reader to believe, while he fees before 
him a long and boundlefs narrative, adorned with fketches of bio- 
graphy and morfels of criticifm, relating rather to authors than to 
operations, that it was my fincere defire to concentrate and comprefs 
fuch preliminary knowledge into the fhorteft bounds, or to teach it 
in the moft fimple form. . But clearnefs and fimplicity were on 
thofe fubjeés fo inconfiftent with brevity, that I could myfelf arrive 
at no decifive and fimple principle, without reviewing many fub- 
ordinate queftions, nor fatisfy my own mind, nor produce truth to 
others, without a full inveftigation, hiftorical and critical: But I 
had the happinefs to find that every particular criticif{m contained 
its own leffon in furgical practice. Were the alliance of pathology 
with furgery fairly made out, and become an effential part of the 
education of every furgeon, I might then announce, in few words, 
the defign and purpofe of each operation for lithotomy, adding 
exprefs and definite rules for the manner in which it fhould be 
performed. But this fimple method involves no procefs of reafon- 
ing, nor of teaching, brings no convi@ion home to the mind of 
the reader, does away no prejudices, eftablithes no important 
truths, nor helps to develope the principles of the {cience, it is 
rather the rudiments of the feience, and the mere index for a 
book. My enterprife was of a more difficult and complicated 
nature; but if from a complication of knowledge and variety of 
illuftration, I have not deduced fimplicity of princi 
tainly failed. 


ple, I have cer- 


In this firft part of my furgical operations, it is my defign, —Grft, 
to lay before my reader a fketch of the anatomy and pathology of 
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the parts contained within the pelvis, as the only juft ground of 
theory on the difeafes of thofe parts, and the fole rule of our ope- 
ration :—fecondly, to explain the doctrines and defigns of each litho- 
tomift, as the beft comment on thofe principles, and as conveying 
the moft precious lefions of furgery, in the moft infinuating form :-— 
thirdly, to clofe this general pathology with a view of the various 
caufes of obftrudion of urine, the unhappy confequences to be 
apprehended from any breach in the urethra, and an account of the 
leffer operations required in all the varieties of obftrudtion and fiftula, 
and finally the operations of introducing the catheter and of tapping 
the urinary bladder. 

Plans and drawings are with me a habitual mode of afcertaining 
my own conceptions, and of prefenting them to my reader, and like 
diagrams in mathematics or mechanics, they form fo fure a procefs of 
reafoning, and fo fimple a mode of reprefenting and proving every 
important fact, they are indeed fo effential to the cogreétnefs of my 
own views, and to the imprefling the leffons upon my reader’s mind, 
that it were better I had not written the hiftory of various opera- 
tions, than not have explained the direction of the incifions, and their 
probable confequences, by plans. 

While I reviewed the theories of the older lithotomifts, and com- 
pared their operations with each other and with thofe of modern 
times, 1 found the peculiar charaéter of the individual ftill mixing 
itfelf with his projects, and could form no fure conclufion on the 
merits of his defign, without eftimating his prejudices, his doc- 
trines, his opportunities of attaining knowledge, the {chool in which 
his talents were ripened, and the theories of the age in which he 
lived; till I had gone through this long procefs, I not only could 
not pronounce truly on the advantages of his operation! but could 
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not be affured of the facts! rarely do we find a man fo fincere in 
the love of f{cience, fo ingenuous and faithful in relating his ex- 
periments, fo impartial in his own caufe, as to expofe fairly the ill 
fuccefles of a favourite operation: fo what he wifhes to prove, he 
thinks he proves ; what he is inclined to reject, he finds out reafons 
for rejecting. 

If drawings and plans be thus effential, I need not fear to com-” 
pare thofe of my prefent volume, with the grotefque reprefentations 
which we find in various books, not of pieces of anatomy, or plans 
of operations, but of obfolete inftruments! groups of patients 
and furgeons! drawings, which have defcended through many 
generations, from Tollet, Garengeot, Heifter, in uninterrupted fuc- 
ceflion. We are prefented with pictures, ill drawn at the firft and 
worfe copied in every fucceeding book, of patients placed in the 
pofture for lithotomy (who does not know the pofture for lithotomy ?) 
with affiftants, piled one above another, according to the true prin- 
ciple of the pyramid! But they are much fitter to ferve as benefit. 
tickets for Sadler’s Wells, with groups of tumblers, and ftrong men, 


performing their feats, than as the ferious and important drawings 
of a book of furgery. 

In books ftill more modern, we find a wonderful ceconomy, 
both in refpe& of invention and execution, for the drawings are 
only fketches of knives, and gorgets, and ftaffs, and thefe are copied 
from each other through time immemorial. The celebrated Mr. 
Sharp condemned the multitude of inftruments as a diferace to fur- 
gery, and Mr. Pott declared that almoft every thing might be done 
with a fimple fealpel, I have feen, in avowed contradi&tion to thefe 


great practical furgeons, a profeffor’s table encumbered with in- 


firuments of all ages; and in the books of furgery we find, at. 
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every turning of a leaf, a pi@ture of a crooked knife. Such em- 
bellifhments remind me of a little book of the hiftory of Scotland, 
which I delighted much to read in my younger days; the carver 
of wooden plates, who had been employed to decorate the work, 
having a juft conception of the ferocious feudal times, to which 
the faid hiftory related, and having moreover a due fenfe of 
ceconomy, engraved two cuts, the one was that of a bloody battle, 
with {fpears, and axes, and bows, the other was that of a traitor 
drawn limb from limb, by wild horfes; and the two plates fuc- 
ceeding each other, alternatély, adorned. very handfomely, the 
whole volume, and like pi@tures of knives, in a book of furgery, 
were feldom out of place. 

If we but confider the numbers of excellent engravers, two 
thoufand perhaps in the city of London alone, adminiftering to 
a vicious and pampered tafte, embellifhing new editions of hiftorians 
and poets, with fuperfluous drawings and vignettes, or decorating 
our chambers with prints, fafhionable to-day, and caft afide to- 
morrow, it will not feem unreafonable, that one engraver fhould 
be employed, for one year, in contributing to the advancement 
of a fcience in which all men have an intereft. Anatomical 
drawings may, in fome degree, fupply the place of diffections, aflift 
in connecting the two departments of furgery and anatomy, repre- 
fent with more particular accuracy, thofe pieces of anatomy 
which, though ufeful in our profeflion, are neglected in a general 
courfe of demonftrations, and remind the furgeon engaged in 
actual practice, of things too apt to be forgotten, and yet moft 
effential to his fuccefs ; and therefore, though aware of what may 
be faid, Iam nothing doubtful of the propriety of what I have 


done. Drawings of anatomy and plans deduced from thefe draw- 
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ings, being always acceflible to any furgeon, may eventually fuggeft 
the moft important meafures in the moft defperate cafes, and enable 
an ingenious man to form interefting conje@tures concerning the 
caufes of difeafe or the means of relief, and qualify him for inter- 
pofing in cafes of extreme danger and alarm. In all varieties. of 
fituation, abroad or at home, in country or in town, fketches of 
furgical anatomy will be ufeful to the profeffion, by reviving the 
recollection of paft ftudies, and will enable the furgeon to prepare 
himfelf for his operation, not by reading imperfect defcriptions, 


but faithful reprefentations of the parts. 
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Si:GEITON «5 
* 
ANATOMY OF THE GENITAL PARTS AND OF THE VISCERA OF THE PELVIS. 


Ir is the great and peculiar excellency of our profeffion that all its facts are fenfible 
and demonftrative ; that its probleras admit of dire&t and plain folutions; that the 
axioms and principles of the fcience are to be found in the ftudy of anatomy: 
In furgery we feek for no other authority than the anatomy of the human body; 
we need not go to the writings of Greek or Roman authors to learn how the parts 
may be moft fafely divided in the operation of the Stone. To the ancients, 
unacquainted as they were with anatomy, we deny ail fuch pre-eminence, and 
decide on the faults or excellencies of their operations according to the immutable 
principles of the fcience; for their operations, though invented and performed 
without any reference to principles, muft yet abide this teft. It is not then with 
the defign of learning the principles of our profeffion that we review the projects, 
criticife the operations, and enquire into, the fuccefles of the older furgeons ; but with 
the fole view of making ourfelves more familiar with the anatomy of the parts of ge- 
neration, for every time we refleét on any particular operation we learn to confider 
the parts and their relations to each other in fome point of view not till then thought 
of, and while we refle& on the advantages or dangers of the various forms of in- 
cifion we improve in knowledge ; we learn to reafon more correctly ; we learn to 
compare the parts with each other in every poflible form and pofture; and it is by 
thus acquiring a correét and perfe& knowledge of the parts, and a lively recolle€tion 
of their forms, poftures, and bearings, that (after examining all other modes of in- 
cifion’, we are enabled to perform our own favourite or accuftomed operation with 
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fteadinefs and fkill. Such are the advantages of anatomical principles and of critical 
and hiftorical knowledge which mutually affift each other and improve at once the 
head and hand of the furgeon. 

I am now to explain an operation, which, more than any other, requires a perfect 
knowledge of anatomy; for however properly trepan or amputation may be per- 
formed by thofe unaceuftomed to difleion; lithotomy and hernia. and 
aneurifm, the extirpation of tumors, and all the delicate operations in furgery, 
can be performed by thofe only who are thoroughly acquainted with the anatomy 
of the parts. Ps 

In a book of furgery, good drawings are a fair fubftitute for atual difleQion; and 
anatomy, in fo far as it is fubfervient to furgery, muft in an elementary book of 
furgery be taught anew. A piece of furgical anatomy, i.e. the accurate methodical 
diffeGion of the parts divided in any particular operation, differs widely from any 
flight view that may be given in the general demonftrations of the anatomy of the 
human body: after general anatomy has been taught, furgical anatomy ftill remains. 
to be explained and applied. 

Drawings then are the reprefentations of this anatomy, and involve in their 
explanation the chief practical leffons in furgery. Drawings enable us to diftinguith 
the parts moft important for the furgeon to obferve;. and as they enable us 
even more than an aQual diflection, to mark diftin@ly the proportions and relations 
of parts to each other, they are effeCtually the proofs of what may be fafely at- 
tempted, and the diagrams by which every difficult queftion in furgery may be 
finally refolyed. No furgeon can at once engage in actual diflections and in the 
toils of practice, drawings muft therefore ferve to the praAical furgeon as memorials 
and records of knowledge formerly attained, while the rules for operations mufb 
be founded on an accurate reprefentation of the parts. Drawings of furgical 
anatomy fhould be made only by the furgeon himfelf; for he reprefents the pro- 
portions, poftures, and relations of parts to each other with a degree of accuracy 
to which the mere artift never can attain, and with views and intentions which the 
mere artift can neither conceive nor execute. To place a diffeGtion of certain parts. 
before an artift, and explain their ufes and connections, is only to perplex him with 
matters which he can neve® comprehend; to require him firft to draw thofe 
parts of which he has no correét ideas, and then to invent from his drawings, plans 
and diagrams explaining the rules of praGiice, would be not merely abfurd in 
itfelf but highly dangerous to the profeffion; and yet plans and diagrams invented 
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after correct and careful drawings, are the only means of teaching what the furgeon 
actually performs, while with his knife he difleéts deep among the parts, where the 
{peCtators no longer fee the forms of his incifions; where he himfelf ,is no longer 
guided by the eye, but directed by feeling with his finger, and by his perfe& know- 
ledge of anatomy. 

I proceed then to initiate my reader in that line of ftudy which I have myfelf 
found ufeful. The defign of this particular fe€tion is to enable the young furgeon 
to renew and to perfect his ftudies, by diffleting the parts of Generation.as in the 
actual operation of cutting for-the ftone; to revive in the minds of thofe who are 
already employed in practice, the recolleGtion of a piece of anatomy {fo interefting 
in every point of view, and yet fo eafily forgotten; I hope that even thofe who 
have long practifed the profeffion will find fomething ufeful in the obfervations 
which I fhall take occafion to make in explaining the anatomy of the parts; and I 
am inclined. to believe that the practical furgeon will from reading defcriptions, 
acquire greater facility in introducing the catheter, in feeling and diftinguifh- 
ing from the retum (or through the incifions for Lithotomy) the feveral points 
of the urethra, bladder, and proftate gland, and will be able to punture the bladder 
with more confidence, and to cut for the ftone with decifion and {kill. 

With this explanation of the drawings I choofe to begin, becaufe this enables me 
firft, to demonftrate the anatomy, mutual relation and intimate ftructure of the fe- 
veral parts ; and fecondly, from that demonftration, to deduce plans and illuftrations 
applicable to all the various operations; and to thefe drawings I fhall hereafter 
appeal for the truth of every theoretical conclufion, and the correétnefs of every 
rule of practice. 

The general plan of thefe illuftrations is as follows: the four firft drawings 
explain the whole anatomy of the parts lodged within the pelvis; the fifth and fixth 
drawings explain the mufcles and other parts which clofe the opening of the 
pelvis ; the feventh and eighth drawings reprefent the two fucceffive incifions of 
Lithotomy ; firft, that through the membranous part of the urethra made by the 
knife ; and fecondly, that through the proftate gland made by the gorget; while 
the ninth drawing explains fome very eflential and important circumftances, as 
obferved in the body of a man who had been unfuccefsfully cut for the ftone, and 


the ftone left in his bladder, fo as to occafion his death. 
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THE FIRST DRAWING 


Is defigned to fhew the parts as torn from the pelvis, with all that loofe cellular 
fubftance by which they are connected ; becaufe it is of the firft importance to 
obtain correct ideas of the bending of the urethra, the place of the proftate gland 
and veficulg, and the mutual conneétions of the reCtum and bladder. In this 
drawing the parts are preferved very nearly in their natural relation to each other, 


and they are drawn almoft of their natural fize. 


THE SECOND DRAWING 


Is defigned to’ fhow the penis, urethra, proftate gland, veficulz, diffefted, clean, 
and laid out in a dire& and fimple pofture ; becaufe it is of importance that furgeons 
fhould know the precife form, fize, and proportion of the feveral parts unembar- 
rafled with any connection with the furrounding vifcera, and cleared of cellular 
fubftance. In this drawing, the urethra, the membranous or naked part of that 


canal, the proftate gland, the vefciculz, and the mufcular fibres of the bladder, are 
all diftin€lly feen, 


« THE THIRD DRAWING 


Is defigned to fhew the parts once more, in their natural and undifleGted condition 
within the pelvis, and conneéted with their cellular fubftance ; the Jevator ani 
mujcle which covers equally the bladder and the rectum, and in a manner lines 
the pelvis, is alfo fully difplayed, becaufe this moft important mufcle is little 
known: in refpe& of fize, of flefhinefs, of fibre, it greatly exceeds wh 
imagined from defcription: and its a@ion creates great fympathy 
and explains the fymptoms of various difeafes: it is neceflarily divided in every 
operation on thofe parts; and moft unfortunately, the flighteft error in the dif 
fection of this mufcle prevents the eafy introduGtion of the gorget. 
perfe& knowledge and incorre@ diffle@tion of the levator mufel 
the horrible accident of the gorget miffing the bl 
the adjacent parts. 


at is ufually 


among the parts, 


To the im- 
e muit we impute 
adder, and being driven among 


THE FOURTH DRAWING 


Prefents to view the levator mufcle thrown down ; 


the membranous part of the 
urethra, the proftate gland, and the velicule, 


which all lie under it; diffle&ed and 
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difplayed, for the diffection of this mufele is an effential ftep in the demonftration 
of thofe parts ; the relation of the levator ani to the re€tum, bladder, and perineum, 
are important in every fenfe, and without this ftep of the demonftration being carefully 
explained ; the furgeon could not underftand, how deep the proftate lies, through 
how thick and flefhy a part he has to diffect after having cut through the {kin and fat, 
before he arrive at the proftate; nor could he be fenfible without this demonftration, 
of the importance of diffecting this mufcle fairly, nor imagine the confufion that 
muft enfue when the fibres of this mufcle being imperfe@ly diffected, clofe again 
fo as to cover the incifion or flit made in the urethra, and prevent the introduétion 
of the beak of the gorget into the groove of the ftaff. 


THE FIFTH. DRAWING 


Completes the demonfiration of the anatomy of the parts; for it fhews how the 
pelvis is clofed from without, by powerful mufcles; how the accelerator urine 
covers the bulb of the urethra; how the tranfverfalis perinzi crofles the perineum 
and aflifts in retra€ting the retum when protracted; how the fphinfter ani clofes 
the opening of the gut; and how all thefe mufcles, by their clofe union with the 
levator, become as it were parts of one great mufcle, clofing the outlet of the 
pelvis, refifting the protrufion of the rectum, fupporting the vifcera, and ferving 
as a fort of antagonift mufcle to the diaphragm, by which the vifcera are prefled 


downwards in every act of refpiration *. 


EXPLANATION OF PLATE FIRST. 


The whole pelvis is occupied by the bladder and re€tum, which may with pro- 
priety be named the vifcera of the pelvis; and in the firft drawing, on which my 
reader is now to keep his eye, thefe parts are reprefented in the following circum- 
ftances: they are rudely tog: out from the pelvis as in an ordinary difleGiion fur- 
rounded by all their fat and cellular fubftance, yet feparated fo far as to fhoW their 
general forms, while all their more important connections are left entire. But the 

* In this general enunciation of my fcheme, I explain. only the anatomy of the parts as_demonftrated 


in the four firft drawings, referving the explanation of thofe drawings which mark the forms of the feverak 


iacifions in the operation of lithotomy, for another fection, 
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reGtum, bladder, and proftate gland, though their natural connections are in fome 

im, bladde : 

degree preferved, are not precifely in their natural pofture; the bladder is drawn 
CS t 

aw 

{fu 


to one fide, that the lower furface of it being expofed, the veficule feminales and 


ray from the rectum, on which it naturally lies, fo. as to fhow the loofe cellular 
ft 


bftance by which the re€tum and bladder are joined; the bladder is turned over 


profiate gland may be the more diftin@ly feen. The penis is fufpended by a firing, 
and another fmaller ligature draws the urinary bladder afide, and gives tenfion 
to the edge of the peritonzum. 

ft. The rectum and bladder fo entirely occupy the pelvis, that all the lower part 
of the bladder, and the whole of the rectum, is embedded in fat and conneéted with 
the furrounding bones by a loofe cellular fubftance ; all the upper part of the bladder 
is covered with the {mooth and firm membrane of the peritoneum ; the peritoneum 
is here feen pafling from the rectum over the fundus of the bladder, and the cut 
edge marked (1) is held up by a ftring to fhow the loofe cellular fubftance which 
connects the bladder and re€tum within the pelvis. The edge of the peritonzum 
(1 2) marks the natural divifion betwixt the abdomen and the pelvis; the blad- 
der and rectum are thus excluded from the general cavity of the abdomen; and 
in confequence of this natural divifion the operation of lithotomy is lefs dangerous 
for the interpofition of this membrane while it divides the pelvis from the abdomen 
limits the inflammation caufed by lithotomy to the cavity of the pelvis alone, 

In cafes of difficult delivery with forceps or the crotchet in women, or after the 
operation of lithotomy in men, we fometimes find the inflammation extending to the 
peritoneum, and then the abdomen fuppurates. The peritonzum continues, in cafes 
of puerpural inflammation, to pour out an immenfe quantity of thin ferum, like 
the fynovia of a difeafed joint, mixed with pus. This matter fowsin fuch profufion, 


that I remember feveral cafes in which it foaked through beds and mattreffes 
ran down upon the floor ; 


and 
the woman dying with a puerperal fever generally on 
But after the operation of lithotomy I do not remember 
that the belly has ever fuppurated, except in one boy of ten years old 
the abfcefs was opened at the navel and the boy furvived, 


the fixth or feventh day. 


» In whom 


. . ry . e ° . e ° 
Theinflammation which fucceeds lithotomy is limited to the pelvis; the matter 


forms among the loofe cellular fubftance lying betwixt the reQum and bladder 


where the urine alfo fpreading, fometimes produces gangrene, cr ma 


among the parts produces fiftulas; this loofe cellular fubft 
and it is here worth remarking that when Raw, 


king its way 
ance is marked (3 3 3); 
in imitation of Frere Jaques, and 
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Cheficlden, in imitation of Raw, opened the bladder, not by dividing the proftate 
gland, but by cutting behind it, the part of the bladder that was ftruck, was-the 
{pace marked (4), betwixt the veficule feminales, viz. thefe lithotomifts {truck 
their knives into the flat part of the bladder which lies upon the rectum ; and thence 
the {welling of the bruifed proftate gland hindering the egrefs of the urine by the 
natural paflage, and the loofe cellular fubftance receiving the extravafated urine, 
fuch irregular fuppurations were formed, that Cheffelden (who, when he had 
contrived for himfelf a better operation, loft but one patient out of twenty-eight) 
loft a€tually four patients out of ten by this deep incifion, 

There is another circumftance refpeting the line of the peritonzum which 
deferves notice. The peritonzum as it paffes off from the forepart of the reétum rifes 
over the bladder: where it pafles from the one to the other it makes a fort of fac- 
culus in the dire€tion (5) at the fides of the pelvis; the folds of this membrane 
have fomewhat of the form of ligaments, and indeed thefe are jutt the edges and 
foldings that being in women refleGted from the fides of the uterus, are called the 
ligaments of the womb, though they do in no fhape regulate the poftures nor 
motions of the womb. The peritoneum, when it rifes over the fundus of the 
bladder, adheres to it very firmly, and is very hard, conftituting the external coat of 
the bladder; but where the peritonzum thus covers the bladder, the bladder is not: 
fo dilatable as in its lower part, therefore the peritonzum onlycaps the bladder as. 
it were ; it covers only one third or lefs, the reft of the bladder, which is the 
dilatable part of it, lies embedded in the cellular fubftance of the pelvis. Now it is. 
from this circumftance of the peritoneum reaching down but a very little way 
towards the pubis, and from all the dilatable part of the bladder being below, that 
the bladder, in its diftended ftate, carries the peritoneum before it, fo as to prefent 
a furface above the pelvis, where it is pofible, without wounding the peritonzum, 
to cut into its body. This is called the high operation for lithotomy. The in- 
cifion is made above the fymphyfis pubis, the bladder being previoufly diftended 
to its utmoft by injeGions; the loweft line of the peritoneum is marked (6); 
the part of the bladder which lies againft the inner furface of the pelvis. is 
marked (7); the fpace which may be opened. without wounding the peritonzum. is 
marked (8). 
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OF THE RECTUM. 


We fhall now deferibe this view of the retum more particularly, and as my 
teader runs his eye downwards along the inteftine, the feveral figures will denote 
the following circumftances of its ftru€ture and connexions ; (9) marks that part 
of the re@um which lies above the peritoneum within the cavity of the abdomen, 
or rather what is feen here is the fyemoid flexure of the colon, where that inteftine 
terminates in the reGtum or ftraight gut ; for the re@ium or ftraight part of the gut 
lies chiefly below the peritoneum. This fygmoid flexure is marked chiefly by the 
fmoothnefs of its furface, by the quantity of fat that appears fhining through the pe- 
ritonzal coat, and by the pendulous maiffes of fat (10 10) which hang from the fides of 
the gut, and refembling the fat of the omentum, are named Appendices Epiploice. 
This cut part of the inteftine is tied, becaufe the lower part or reCtum is flightly 
inflated to keep it in a natural pofture with regard to the bladder. 

Figure (6) marks the line of the peritoneum dividing the pelvis from the abdo- 
men; (9g) that part of the redum or of the colon rather, which lies within 
the proper cavity of the abdomen, unconneéted with any other part, floating in 
that cavity like the other inteftines, and covered with the {mooth and lubricous 
membrane of the peritoneum. All below the line of the peritoneum is within the 
proper cavity of the pelvis, where the re€tum lying in the hollow of the facrum is 
connected by cellular fubftance with that bone, and furrounded even in the leaneft 
fubje& with mafles of fat. (11) marks that mafs of fat by which it is conneéted 
with the upper part of the facrum ; (12) marks thofe pellotons or bundles of fat which 
run all along the pofterior parts of the inteftine ; (13) marks that particular quantity 
of fat which furrounds the cavity, and in which the fphinéter ani is involved, and 
which filling the outlet of the pelvis, occupies in an efpecial manner the great hollow 
which is under the Tubur Ifchii, betwixt it and the anus; and as it isin this hollow 
that the incifion for lithotomy is made, this is the mafs of fat which we have to cut 
through, often to the depth of three inches, in performing the operation upon a lufty 
man. (14) marks thofe bundles of fat and cellular fubftance by which the re@tum is 
connected with the upper and back parts of the bladder, and in fhort the quantity of 
fat feen in this view is fuch, that we cannot wonder at the frequence of fiftula or 
abfcels among cellular fubftance fo very loofe, nor at the ill fuccefs of thofe operations 
in which the lithotomift cut deep into this hollow. (15) marks the tranfverfe mut 


pent we fey ers r - ry) -]- 4 4 a 
cular fibres of the rectum ; and (16) marks longitudinal mufcular fibres very trong, 
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running longitudinally along the gut in three or four broad bands, and which, 
from their perpendicular direCtion, and the peculiar form they give this part of the 
gut within, are named the pillars of the reQum; (17) marks the {phin&er ani, a 
broad and flefh mufcle furrounding the margin of the gut, of which but a fimall part 
is feen in this drawing, 


OF THE BLADDER, VESICULA, PROSTATE GLAND, AND URETHRA. 


The thape‘of the urinary bladder in man is very peculiar; in the lower animals 
the fundus or bottom is the larger part, while the bladder becomes gradually {mall 
towards the neck; but in man the fundus is {mall and conical, while the lower part 
is broad and flat. The re@um is received as it were into a broad hollow betwixt 
the two bulgings of. this broader part of the bladder ; the two bulgings of the fide 
of the bladder are very big and faccular, refembling two bags on each fide of the 
rectum ; under thefe bulgings, i. e. betwixt them and the forepart of the rectum, 
lie the two velicule feminales;,and the ends of the veficule proje@ at the two 
fides from betwixt the bladder and reQtum, while the points of the veficule con- 
verge and meet nearer the proftate gland. The triangular fpace betwixt the veficulz 
is a hollow impreffed as it were on the lower furface of the bladder by the bulging 
fhape of the rectum; this is the fpace into which the trochar is ftruck when we 
perforate the bladder from the rectum, it is alfo the part which was aimed at by 
the old lithotomifts. 

In this view the bladder is fomewhat raifed from its natural pofition and laid 
over to one fide’; (4) marks the hollow which receives the cony exity of the 
rectum; (18) marks the lateral bulging of the bladder on which the veficule 
feminales marked (19) lie; (20) marks the veficula feminalis of the left fide : 
and (21) marks the meeting of the two veficule, their duéts running in together 
under the head of the proftate gland. This lower or back part of the bladder then 
is not covered by any bulky parts, it lies upon the forepart of the re€tum, and 
’ when the bladder is diftended, the fluQuation of the urine may be eafily felt here, 
by introducing the finger into the anus, and at this point the bladder may be tapped 
by introducing a long trochar, guided by the finger; but it is particularly to be 
obferved that it is only in obftruions from difeafe in the urethra, that the bladder 
may be tapped; for in the more frequent obftru@ion arifing from a fwelling in 
the proftate gland, the increafed fize of the preftate removes the body of the 
bladder farther back, inflead.of this thin and membranous part of the: bladder 
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the bulky fwelling of the gland prefents itfelf; and the furgeon who does not 
diftinguith accurately with the finger, who does not underftand both the natural 
form of thofe parts, and the effect of difeafe, inftead of ftriking his trochar into 
the bladder itfelf, will drive it deep into the fubftance of the proftate gland; he 
will draw off no urine, the operation will rather confirm the obftruction, and fuch 
a wound, added to the prefent fuffering of the patient, may bring on mortification 
and death! I fpeak only of what I have feen, I am forry to fay, more than 
once. This is what the furgeon might conclude a priori if he would condefcend 
to fludy the proportions of the parts in health and in difeafe, for a {welled proftate 
a€tually occupies the outlet of the pelvis fo entirely as to give a flattened form 
to the feces as they pals. 

But though no bulky parts are interpofed betwixt the re€tum and bladder, the 
fides of the bladder and of the re€tum are conneéted with each other by being 
both involved in one thick and maffy mufcle named the Levator Ani. This mufcle 
is not diftin@ly feen in the prefent drawing, it is of neceflity diffe&ted off to fhow 
the hollow betwixt the bladder and re€tum where the veficule lie, but though 
diffetted it has not been entirely cut away. The mafs marked (22), which is 
turned back fo as to difplay the veficule, confifls of a part of the LEVATOR 
ANr mufcle involved in fat ; itis held afide by a ftring ; it is feen connected by cel- 
lular fubftance with the fides of the bladder, and the lifting up of this mafs, befides 
fhowing the cellular interflice betwixt the bladder and re€tum, and the veficule, 
fhows alfo the URETER (23) embedded in fat and entering the bladder a little above 


the veficule feminales, in a manner which will’be more diftin@ly reprefented in 
my third drawing. 

The oppofite fide of the bladder which lies under the pubis is ftill furrounded 
by the fame loofe cellular fubftance,’and by, the fame maffes of fat. The fpace 
marked (7) lies under the pubis; the veins marked (24) belong not merely to 
the coats of the bladder, but feem to convey away the blood from the penis, 
and there is a vaft plexus of veins lying betwixt the forepart of the proftate gland 


and the inner furface of the pelvis, of little importance indeed, in confidering the 


operations which may need to be performed on thofe parts, but particularly worthy 
of notice in confidering the flru@ure of them. ‘The cellular fubftance here is 
loofe, a circumftance effential to the free motion of the bladder; the interpofition 
of fuch quantities of fat betwixt the bladder and re€tum, and indeed every where 


within the pelvis is but an accident proceeding from the loofenefs of the cellular 
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fubflances The fat under the peritoneum where the bladder lies againft the pubis 
is here reprefented in large mafles; the difficulty of diftending the. bladder 
fo. as to raife the peritoneum to a due diftance above the pubis and to enlarge 
the fpace (8) fo as to admit the high operation, was much complained of 
by Douglafs, and occafioned the death of many of his patients; for in feveral the 
peritoneum was cut, and the bowels fell down among the operator’s hands; and 
even when this {pace was large enough to admit a free incifion, the loofenefs of 
the cellular fubftance here, as at the lower part of the bladder, occafioned fuch 
Jepofitions of urine and matter among the cellular fubftance, and under the mufcles, 


as often occafioned death. 
The veficula feminalis of each fide, lies flat betwixt the re€tum and bladder ; 


the ureters and the feminal dudts run towards the neck of the bladder nearly in 
one direction, but they come from very oppofite points and therefore in 
this diffeGtion they are neceflarily feparated from each other; the ureter (23) is 
drawn away from its natural direCtion and raifed up together with the fat, and 
the portion of the levator ani under which it lies. The vas deferens or feminal duct 
(25) by which the femen is conveyed from the tefticle to the veficula feminalis, 
turns from the tefticle over the forepart of the os pubis, enters the ring of the ab- 
dominal mufcles, pafles along the fide of the bladder, runs down the back of the 
bladder, and going along betwixt the lower part of the bladder and the fore part of 
the rectum, terminates in the veficula feminalis. This long courfe of the 
vas deferens among the cellular fubftance on the fide of, the bladder is diftinlly 
feen in this drawing; but the naked forms of the ureter and feminal dua, and 
the manner in which they crofs each other, are better feen in the fecond drawing ; 
in the third: plate the dire€tion in which the ureter enters the bladder, and in 
which the vas deferens joins the vefcicula are very well difplayed. 

From the bladder which we have defcribed in all! its circumference, we return 
to defcribe the PROSTATE GLAND, URETHRA, AND PENIS. The fpace marked (4) 
is the naked and flat part of the bladder which lies upon the retum ; the veficula fe- 
minalis of the right fide is marked. (19); that of the left fide is marked (20) ; 
the meeting of the two veficule under the proftate gland is marked (21); and. 
here the feminal ducts running under the fubftance of the gland penetrate the neck 
of the bladder precifely at the commencement of the urethra, where they lie clofe 
together; their entrance makes along fhaped bulging, and the openings of the. 
ducts give. that bulging fome flight refemblance to the head of a wood-cock, and 
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the part is thence named Caput Gallinaginis. The proftate gland is marked (26) ; 
the older anatomifts always fpeak of this part in the plural number, they confider 
the gland as double, many who prefumed to defcribé the proftate took their 
ideas of the gland on report, without ever having feen it. The proftate gland is a 
large firm and folid mafs furrounding rather the neck of the bladder than the 
beginning of the urethra; it is fo far double that it has two. remarkable bulgings 
on each fide, which yet form but one mafs ; the intermediate part which lies dire@ly 
under the bladder and upon the re€tum, though flat is exceedingly thick. The 
gland is altogether of a conical form or like the ace of hearts on playing cards; 
it is bigger than the largeft chefnut and neatly of the fame fhape; it entirely furs 
rounds the neck of the bladder, though the chief mafs of the gland lies below the 
beginning of the urethra and very little of it lies above. This gland, inftead 
of being formed in two lobes (as one would fuppofe from the old defcrip- 
tions) with regular duéts leading from each lobe, is one complete gland with 
numerous dudts, feven or eight of which are feen diftin@ly on each fide of the 
caput gallinaginis, opening with mouths fo open and large that we can eafily 
introduce briftles into twelve or fourteen of them. 

The proftate even in its natural unenlarged ftate, is eafily felt from the rectum 
by introducing two fingers into the gut ; it is firm and hard and in its texture a good 
deal refembles a difeafed {crophulous gland ; it lies fo upon the neck of the bladder 
and prefents itfelf fo dire&tly within the external incifion of lithotomy, that to make 
the incifion of the bladder behind the gland in the fpace marked (4) has been 
always found difficult ; to dilate the gland and force it open with inftruments after 
cutting the urethra is almoft impoflible, and never to be accomplifhed without 
dreadful laceration ; the manner of dividing or of dilating this gland therefore has 
been the chief quelftion in lithotomy. 

From the point of the gland the urethra emerges naked and membranous ; this 
membranous part of the urethra is, a fpace marked (27), about an inch in length ; 
it is naked becaufe the proflate has ceafed to furround it, and the bulb or cellular 
part of the urethra has not begun to cover it; it is called membranous from its 
thinnefs, yet is not entirely without fupport, for this delicate part of the urethra 
is tied firmly to the arch of the pubis by a ligament, a firong triangular ligament 
which fills the lower part of the arch of the pelvis, and allows the membranous 
part of the urethra to pafs through an opening in it. In confequence of this paflage 
through the ligament the dire€tion of the urethra is fomewhat altered, the catheter 
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when it ftops, is always interrupted juft at this turn which is clofe under the pubis; 
it was at this point that on account of the difficulty of paffing it, the old furgeons 
made what they called their cunning turn or “ ¢owr de maitre.” 1 mark this difs 
ficulty becaufe it muft never be out of the furgeon’s mind when introducing the 
catheter, that particular addrefs is neceflary at pafling this point, and that as the 
catheter is then prefling againft the naked and membranous part of the urethra, 
it is apt to tear it and make a falfe paflage. 

But it muft be remarked that in this drawing the membranous part of the urethra 
is not feen in its true dire&tion, for the bladder being pulled away from the reum 
has diitended the urethra; the true drawing of any part reprefents the actual forms. 
of the parts and their proportions, and the manner of their connexion by cellular 
fubftance ; but the ftri€t relation of the feveral parts to each other as it exifts not 
in the diffe@ted but in the entire and living body, can only be reprefented by plans ; 
it feems a folecifm, yet it is true that plans or imaginary drawings ate neceflary to 
correct the true drawings of the parts. 

The part next in order is the bulb of the urethra marked (28); it is a cellular 
fubftance furrounding the lower part of the urethra, of which the following cir- 
cumftances are worthy of notice: firft, this cellulated fubftance is formed difting 
from the urethra, and altogether independent of it; it arifes from no bone or lipa- 
ment, 1s furrounded with its own firm coat which gives it its form, and contains 
that blood which is always circulating in it ; the bulb of the urethra is formed an inch 

or more below the place where it begins actually to furround the canal; and 
this part upon which the figure (28) is placed, has no. connexion with the urethra ; 
is independent of it; and is named the pendulous part of the bulb, Secondly, 
From this'point (29), when the pendulous part of the bulb is a€ually connedted 
with the urethra, the urethra and the fpongy or cellular fubftance of the bulb be- 
come as one ; this cellular fubftance is called therefore the Corpus Spongiofum ipfius 
Urethre.and this corpus fpongiofum or cavernofum, fo clofely furrounds all parts of 
the urethra, that the flighteft breach of the inner membrane is immediately fol- 
lowed by a difcharge of blood. Thirdly, It isto be remarked that the blood which is 
found in the corpus fpongiofum is not, as is ufually imagined, injected occationally 
into the cells by the action of the arteries, or occafionally accumulated by the com- 
preffion of the veins, it is perpetually circulating there, the cells are continually 
full of blood, which is as it were fecréted iffthis cellular fubftance by the arteries of 


the penis, and the penis is diftended to ereftion by an occafionat excitement of 
; 
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thofe arteries, pouring out this blood in more than ufual quantities. The cellular 


bodies of the penis then are like veins fometimes particularly dilated, but always 
full of blood ; the bulb of the urethra is alfo thinner in its coat than the reft of 
the penis, and has a very free communication with the pudic veins; it is itfelf 
properly a dilated vein ; it occupies the whole length of the perinzum, and is of 
fuch delicacy that while the flighteft injury of the inner membrane caufes hemorrhage 
from within the canal of the urethra, a blow on the perinzum burfts it; then its 
blocd being extravafated into the common cellular fubftance, fpreads fo that all the 
{kin over the perineum and down the thighs, and along the groin, becomes 
black with extravafated blood; the blood continues to exude into the cellular fubftance 
under the fkin; blood is alfo difcharged at firft in a full ftream and: afterwards in 
great Clots from the urethra; the parts are fo crammed with the. extravafated 
btcod, that the canal of the urethra is compreffed by it; the urine is obftructed, 
and the following accidents happen! The patient the firft time he attempts to pafs 
urine, has the fenfation of difcharging it, and yet none runs out by the yard; 
he continues prefling, and the urine {preads from the breach in the urethra among 
the furrounding cellular fubftance ; the gangrene which at firft was apparent only 
from the extravafation of blood, becomes real from the extravafation of the urine, 
which is fo hurtful to the cellular fubftance that it never can refift it; floughing 
of all the fkin of the perinzum: and ferotum enfues, and fometimes incurable 
fiftula. Such are the frequent confequences of the burfting of the bulb from a 
kick or blow upon the perineum. 

The flip of fibres which traverfes the membranous part of the urethra and which 
is held afide in this drawing by a thread marked (29), is not as it feems a mufcle, 
nor any patcel of mufcular fibres ; it is a cord of veflels furrounded with a fibrous 
cellular fubftance , the arteries in this bundle of cellular fubftance are thofe which 
go to the root of the penis, and enter into the cavernous bodies of the penis and 
of the bulb; thefe are the arteries which fill and diftend the cells, and the cordon 
of fatty fibres and arteries is held ’afide to fhow the manner in which the membra- 
nous part of the urethra unites with the bulb. 

From this pendulous part the bulb is continued along the urethra eafily ain 
guifhable by its bulk for nearly three inches; this continued body of cellular 


fubftance is bulky and turgid, occupies the whole length of the perineum from the 


place where the fcrotum hangs: pendulofis to the verge of the anus; it appears when 


diffeted, of a livid colour, from the blood it contains fhining through its thin but 
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firm coats; it may be felt turgid during the erection of the penis; we are very 
fenfible of the action of the mufcle with which it is covered during the ejaculation 
of the femen and of the laft drops of the urine, for the whole length of the bulb is 
covered with the EJACULATOR URINE MUSCLE, of which the flefhy belly with 
{trong oblique fibres running round the bulb, is marked (30); the tendon of the 
mufcle which is fixed into the fide of the penis, fo as to give the mufcle a powerful 
aGion upon the bulb is marked (31). 

This mufcle the accelerator (which will be better {een in future drawings,) involves 
the whole bulb, confifts of two fets of oblique fibres arifing from one common feam 
along the middle of the bulb, and terminates in two broad flat tendons which lay 
hold on each fide of the penis; it is from its office named EJACULATOR URINE 
ET SEMINIS. 

The corpus cavernofum urethre (32) continues, though fmaller, from the place 
of the ejaculator mufcle, and covers the whole of the urethra till it terminates finally 
in the glans penis. 

The right corpus cavernofum penis forming one fide of the proper body of the 
penis, is marked (33) at the place where it is cut off from the os pubis whence it 
arifes, and its bloody cells are feen in this cut furface. 

The whole penis is furrounded beneath the common integuments (and above its 
proper coats) with a firm tendinous fheath or fafcia, which prevents overdiftenfion 
and binds it firm in ere@ion, juft as the fafcia common to mufcles gives them firmnefs 
in action ; a part of this fafcia marked (34), is here difle&ted and left hanging down, 
thin, but ftrong and firm, and of a tendinous nature. 

In this drawing the fcrotum only is cut away, the fkin of the penis is thruft 
upwards along the body of the penis, and the penis is fufpended in a natural 
pofture by a tape. 


SECOND DRAWING. 


In this view the diffeGtion of the parts is perfe&t, they are now diftin@ly feen 
unincumbered with any other parts, and cleared of their cellular fubftance ; the 
bladder, urethra, and penis, are laid out upon the diffecting board, and that furface 
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of the bladder is turned upwards, which naturally lies upon the rectum, and which 
is the fubjet of our chief operation ; this drawing is a neceflary fapplement to the 
firft, in which not the precife form fo much as the general connexions of parts Is 
feen, and is a ufeful introduction to the third, in which the fame parts together 
with the mufcles which comprefs the re&tum and bladder are difplayed. 

The body of the penis is compofed of two corpora cavernofa which, receive 
and contain the arterial blood poured into their cells ; thefe cellular or: cavernous 
bodies arife one on each fide of the arch of the pubis from the branch of the os 
ifchium ; they confit of a flrong tendinous coat, from all parts of the furface of 
which thofe abforbing veins arife, which beginning in {mall branches encircle the 
body of the penis and meet in one great trunk on the back of the penis, named 
the Dorfal vein ; the corpora cavernofa are divided from each other by a feptum 
or middle partition, but that partition is fo perforated that the communications of 
the two corpora cavernofa are as wide as the teeth of a large comb; fo that the 
partition, inftead of feeming to feparate the two lowermoft bodies, feems chiefly 
ufeful by condu€ting two central arteries, which run up through the centre of 
the penis, and pour out blood, each into its refpective fide of the penis. 

Thofe two cavernous bodies are marked {a a) at the beginning where they arife 
from the'arch of the pubis, and at (aa) are feen the cells; at (b) thefe two bodies 
wnite and continue united to form the body of the penis; but the glands is dif- 
ferently formed, has little connexion with the body of the penis; is united with 
the body of the penis merely by cellular fubftance ; and is formed of the corpus 
fpongiofum urethra. 

The CORPUS SPONGIOSUM URETHR& begins not from any bone or other firm 
patts it commences in what is called the bulb of the urethra; the pendulous part of 
the bulb which lies clofe upon the anus is marked (c), and in this drawing the pen- 
dulous part being very little inflated, makes no very remarkable figure; it is into 
the extremity of this pendulous part that the two arteries enter which pour their 
blood into it; the whole of the bulb which occupies the whole of the perinzum, 


is covered with the accelerator, and feems formed on purpofe to give effect to that 


muicle ; the bulbous part of the urethra céafes at (d), where the accelerator mufcle 
ends, but the fame ceilular body {e e) (diflin& from the corpora cavernofa penis), 
accompanies the urethra the whole way, till, at the point of the urethra it is dilated 
fo as to form the glans (f). . After injeGting this corpus cavernofum ipfius urethrz 


with wax, we find innumerable fmall veins filled, which emerge from ‘the ‘cellular 
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fubftance, encircle the penis, and form’ the vena dorifalis; thefe corpora cavernofa 
of the penis and of the urethra, are in themfelves {trong, and are ftill farther braced 
by a general fheath or fafcia, {uch as furrounds the mutfcles of a limb formed of the 
fame tendinous fubftance with the common fafcia, and in this drawing the fafcia 
of the penis is difle@ed and pinned back to the difleGting board ; the fafcia penis 
is marked (g). | 

At (h) the corpus cavernofum ipfius urethre ceafes, or is not yet formed ; this 
part of the urethra is.of courfe uncovered, naked, thin, confifting merely of the 
membrane of the urethra, and thence is named the membranous part of the urethra ; 
this is the part which bends under the pubis, and is particularly tied to the arch; 
it is at this bending, and confequently at the moft delicate and unprotected part of 
the urethra, that the chief, difficulty is felt in introducing the catheter; it was 
when the point of the catheter touched this part of the urethra, that the old fur- 
geons made, what they called, the “tour de maitre” or cunning turn, for they 
laid the catheter with its back or convexity to the pubis, and turned it round with 
its concavity toward the pubis only upon arriving at this point. Whether they 
turned it fo from a fenfe of the difficulty at this point, or to conceal the manceuvre 
and give an air of dexterity to what they did, fignifies little ; but the caufe of this 
difficulty deferves fome notice. It is neither the {welling of the bulb, the fullnefs 
of the corpus fpongiofum, the oppofition of the proftate gland, nor any of the 
ufually fuppofed caufes, that prevents the catheter entering the bladder; the catheter 
is refifted in confequence of the peculiar manner in which this part of the urethra 
is connected with the bone; for, firft, the arch of the pubis is filled up with a liga- 
ment which is neceflarily of a triangular form; this triangular ligament of the 
pubis is perforated for tran{mitting the urethra, which pafles a@ually through a 
hole in it ; on the outfide of the ligament lies the bulb, and at this point the feveral 
mufcles, the ACCELERATOR TRANSVERSALIS-PERINAEI, SPHINCTER-ANI, and 
LEVATOR, are all united. The pendulous part of the bulb which is alternately 
flackened and turgid, together with the loofenefs of the urethra on the outfide of this 
ligament, allows a fort of angle here; in every cafe, even the moft fimple, you feel a 
refiftance when the catheter reaches this point; and when you are fuccefsful in 
introducing the catheter, it {tarts fuddenly over this obftru€tion and then flides 
eafily along, paffing onwards fome way after this fudden ftart, before it reaches the 
bladder, or the urine begins to flow. The furgeon. who is accuftomed with the 
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operation, by deprefling the handle of his catheter, raifes the point over this obftruc- 


tion, and:introduces it with a degree of eafe: the furgeon, on the contrary, who 


fupplies the~ place of addrefs by- violence, and puthes the catheter hard at this 
point, is fure to drive it into the fubftance of the bulb, and the blood inftantly 
flows from the penis in a full fiream as from a vein; but if having puthed it thus. 
through the membrane of the urethra, he continues to drive it onwards by main 
force, he may even, with the blunt. catheter, perforate the bladder as with a trocar, 
for the catheter pafles-out of the urethra along the perineum and into the bladder, 
either through the fubftance of the proftate gland, or behind it: Rude as fuch am 
operation is, it has been reforted to in cafes of extreme neceflity, by men of the 
firft celebrity. 

The MEMBRANOUS PART OF THE URETHRA, marked (i), is that which lies 
within the pelvis, the lower extremity of this part of the urethra: is embraced by the 
opening in the triangular ligament, and in all its length (viz. about an inch and 
a half) it is clofely tied to the arch of the pubis; this is the part of the urethra 
which turns under the arch, and which is eafily felt, when the catheter being in~ 
troduced we pafs at the fame time a finger into the re€tum ; it is the part which 
the lithotomift feeks out with his finger, and which he eafily diftinguithes after 
having made the external wound. 

Immediately beyond this membranous part of the urethra, and entirely within the 
pelvis, lies the proftate gland (k) of the fize of a very large walnut, and fomewhat 
of the fame fhape, not divided into two lobes (as the old manner of defcribing it in 
the plural number, proftates, would imply) but one continued gland, furrounding the 
arethra and neck of the bladder entirely, though far the bulkier part lies. below. It 
lies fo behind: the pubis that it is fairly contained within the pelvis; the apex or point 
of the gland touches the inner furface of the pelvis; the lower and bulkier part is flat 
with fome flight appearance of being divided by a rapha or feam into the two lobes, 


it is firm and even hard, fo as to be felt diftinlly even in its natural condition, and 


when difeafed, it is fo fwelled as to comprefs the outlet of the pelvis, it flattens the 
formed feces, and is too diftingtly felt by the finger to be atall miftaken. When we- 
eut into its fubftance we find it divided into many little cells full of mucus; when 
we cut tranfverfely we obferve that the two fides of the gland are. divided from: 
each other by an intermediate membrane ; when, without diflecting the gland we 


merely flit open the urethra, we obferve the numerous ducts by which: the pro- 
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{tate pours its. mucus into the urethra; we remark feven or eight duéts.on each. fide, 
each large enough to receive the point of a briftle; and from thofe ducts we can, 
by fqueezing the gland, prefs out the mucus very freely. 

The difeafed proftate refembles a fcrofulous gland in any other part of the body, 
it is white, firm, colourlefs, it feldom almoft never fupperates ; the enlargement of 
the gland is attended with no actual pain; the diftrefs it occafions is from.irrita- 
tion, perpetual, defire to pafs urine, without the power of pafling it but drop by 
drop.) © 

This difeafe, frequent in the decline of life, is diflinguifhed by the long con- 
tinued irritation, the {mall and thready flream of urine, the frequent fits of fupr. 
preflion, the flow delivery of the urine drop by drop, the flow but regular increafe 
of the obftruétion as age advances, till after frequent flighter fuppreffions of urine 
the neck of the bladder at laft inflames, the obftruGion becomes compleat, the 
abdomen {wells with pain and fever, the catheter, or even the fmalleft bougie 
will not pafs. 

Though falls, bruifes, and other caufes of inflammation do fometimes require 
that we fhould tap the bladder and continue for a time to draw off the urine by 
the trocar; yet this difeafe of the proftate, fo frequent in old age, is almoft the only 
one in which we need to perforate the bladder, with the defign of leaving the 
trocar permanently in the wound. 

The veficule feminales marked (k k) lie upon the lower part of the bladder, 
betwixt it and the rectum; the vefcicule are very firm and folid; they are of a 
white or bluifh colour; they confift of continuous cells: fifteen or twenty in 
number, but they are not, as they have aétually been defcribed, a continuation 
of the vas deferens, for the vas deferens (11) is hard, firm, very {mall, and enters 
laterally or rather obliquely into the veficula.. Whether thefe be receptacles for 
the femen fecreted by the tefticle, or whether they be full of a peculiar liquor, is 
a queftion {however important in phifiology) of infinitely little importance in 
furgery; this only wemay be allowed to obferve, that had there not been fuch 
plain and obvious receptacles for the femen, phifiologifts would probably have been 
at no {mall pains to difcover fome refervoir in which, after being fecreted, it might 
be retained for the moment of ejaculation. , 

Thefe veficule’ lie fo obliquely upon the lower and~ back patt of the bladder, 
that they leave an open fpace at (m), where according to fome of the old methods 
of lithotomy, and efpecially in that pra@tifed at onetime by: Chefelden, the incifion 
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i wag made; and where, when we perforate the bladder from the rectum, the trocar 
ss fruck into the bladder: In this drawing the veficulz, (in confequence of the cel- 
lular fubQance which naturally attaches them to the bladder being diffected away) 
hang fomewhat loofe, they fall away alittle from the body of the bladder, and. 


leave rather a larger {pace than natural bare. 
But it would be in vain to defcribe thus accurately the veficulz feminales, the 


bulb of the urethra and the proftate, without giving at the fame time, fome idea of 
the firuQure of the urethra itfelf; I have therefore interpofed here a flight etched 
i | plate which I defigned at firft for a marginal drawing. This fupplementary drawing 
 wiarked ETCHED PLATE OF THE URETHRA, is a {ketch of the internal furfaces of 

the urethra‘and of the proftate gland ; it is the urethra of fig. 2d. flit up and fpread out, 
( the parts being twifted a little fo as to turn the veficule down under the bladder in 


order to fhow what is called the veru-montanum, or little eminence formed by the 


Hit eritrarice of the feminal duéts. (a) Marks the external furface of the flaccid bladder ; 
i ; (b) marks the folds into which the bladder falls in this flaccid and dead or uncon- 
tracted ftate ; (c) marks the eminence which the proftate gland makes within the 
‘ie bladder; (dd) marks the cut fubftance of the gland; (ee) marks a longifh emi- 
nence fomewhat refembling the frenulum lingue : When you ftand before a glafs 
He and turn the tip of the tongue to the roof of the mouth, you obferve a little 
a granule of fiefh flanding up in the middle of the frenulum lingue, and on each 
ii fide of it you fee diftin@ly two fmall papillz by which the two fub-maxillary ducts 
open under the tongue; in like manner in looking to the little eminence (c e) you 


remark two ‘very minute openings which are the openings of the feminal ducts or 


flightly refembles the head and long bill of a ‘wood-cock, is the reafon why this 
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ie of the veficule ; and thefe refembling fomewhat the cyes while the prominence 
; 


little part has been named the Caput Galinaginis, ‘This little prominence ‘then 
begins near the point-of the proftate gland, and runs onwards a little way into the 
membranous part/of the urethra; and on each fide of it are diftin@ly feen feven 
or eight openings by which the mucus of the proftate gland is difcharged into the 


urethra ; for I fufpe&t the proftate to be merely a mucous gland. This Caput 


i} Galinaginis I have drawn as I fee it in the fubje& before me, and with little of that 


ferocious beak and ftaring eyes which former anatomifts have thought fit to give 


7 i it; they have laid this difle€tion before the engraver, explained to him the mean- 


i | ing of the term Caput Gallinaginis, while he has proceeded in his drawing with a 
hearty refolution of making out the veritable likcnefs of the wood-ceck. 
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Next to this fucceeds the membranous or naked part of the urethra; and of the 
whole of this membrane it will be remarked in this drawing, that it is ftriated with 
long villi or folds running according to the length of the canal; that thefe folds 
enable the urethra to dilate to any fize; and that in the depths of thefe folds or 
longitudinal ruge, lurk the numerous glandular openings er lacune ; of thefe lacunz 
from twelve to fifteen marked (ff), are remarkably large, and one efpecially ; about 
an inch under the point of the glans is one marked (g), fo large that the point of 
the catheter or bougie will eafily enter it. Thefe lacunz which fecrete the mucus of 
the urethra are the proper and peculiar feat of gonnorrhea, and this large one 
marked (g), is efpecially affe@ted; there are few lacune in the membranous part 
which is of courfe rarely affected, and the proftate gland or its duéts almoft never. 
I have feen the difeafe reach the neck of the bladder accompanied with a pain in 
the abdomen, a profufe flow of. matter and an inceflant defire to make water, 
which was torturing to the laft degree ; but this kind of ifchuria feemed always to 
me rather an affair of fympathy and irritation, than an aétual inflamation of the 
neck of the bladder, and when properly treated feldom lafts many days. 

The whole of this membrane which is naturally white, is fo tranfparent that the 
blood {hines through it, whence it has a general livid colour. In the ruge where 
the glands or mucous lacunz are feated, the membrane has more colour, becaufe it is 
more vafcular ; it is fo tender that it is eafily torn by falls or blows, wounded by: 
the catheter, or eroded by ulcers, fo that the blood flows freely from the cavernous 
fubftance. When particularly inflamed the membrane begins to grow and thicken 
whence arifes ftriQure, for the fame increafe of fubftance or growth which produces 
tumor outwardly, forms ftri€ture in a hollow tube, and here the ftri€ture plainiy 
confifts of a growth or thickening of the walls of the urethra, the cure of which 
is to be expeed only from a total extirpation of ‘the part ; this is generally: beft 
effected by cauftic, a method of cure for the difcovering and perfe@ing of which 
the world is infinitely indebted to. John Hunter and his fucceffor Mr. Home. 

It will be underftood ‘from the view of thefe rmgz and lacune ; firft, why the 
urethra is fo eafily elongated or dilated as in ereGtion, or in the pafling of the fiream 
of urine ; fecondly, why ereétion is always attended with a flow of mucus proceeds 
ing from the compreflion of the mucus duds, a difcharge which the ignorant are 
apt to miftake for a feminal weaknefs, 

The whole of the urethra feems to have a degree of contractile powers, which 
prevents the iffuing of the urine; but’there is’ a particular fafciculus of mufcula: 
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fibres immediately furrounding the neck of the bladder, which ierves as a oth 
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and thefe fibres lie fo directly under the proftate gland, that they are nam 


culi a2 
The genetal form of the bladder is in the fecond drawing 
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for the human bladder, as already explained, differs entirely in fhape from that of 
the lower animals: The bladder: in: lower animals is from the inclination of 


their bodies, of a flafk-like fhape, the fundus large, and the neck {mall and long ; 
but in man the lower part of the bladder is very broad and large, and fills entirely 
the cavity of the pelvis ; the lower part is not drawn out as in animals, into a long 
neck, but the urethra is implanted as it were upon the broad fide of the bladder, and 
the proftate gland together with the joining of the bladder with the urethra (which 
lies under the gland,) is the only part that can properly be named the cervix; the’ 
lower part of the bladder when compleatly inflated, {hows two remarkable bulgings or 
facs which bulge out on each fide of the rectum ; thefé bulgings are marked (nn); 
the veficulz (k k) lie upon the lower part of thefe two lateral facs; the vafa de- 
ferentia (1 1} run obliquely into the veficula ; and behind the vafa deferentia are 
the two ureters (0 0) which enter the bladder about an inch behind the veficulz, 
and towards the fide of them. (m)Is the flat part of the bladder, as formerly 
marked, into which we ftrike the trocar in perforating the bladder from the rectum ; 
while (p p) marks the part of the bladder into which the incifion is made, when 
we perform the lateral operation of lithotomy, and into which the trocar is ftruck 
when we tap the bladder from the peringum, for then the operation is done. by an 
incifion refermmbling that for the lateral operation. 

Something of the ftru€@ture of the bladder is alfo explained in this draw- 
ing; the mufcular coat of the bladder is much talked of as a part fuppofed and 
only fuppofed, to exift; becaufe of the mufcular’ power which the bladder mani- 
feftly poffefles; but the mulfcular coat of the bladder is: as sdiftiné: as the platifma 
myoides or mufcular covering of the neck, and is’nearly as ftrong. «In this draws 
ing the mufcular coat of the: bladderis not caricatured, ‘but fairly and:fimply drawn, 
nor is this bladder difeafed for it is large and was in this fubje& (a ftrong big man) 
perfectly tranfparent in the interftices of thefe mufcular fibres. 

The'three coats of the bladder are; firft, the peritonzal coat,-which is marked 


(gg), while the continued membrane of the peritonzum is thrown-out upon the 


® We now return to the explanation of thefecond-drawing: 
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board marked (r); this is the part of the peritonzum which lines the abdominal 
mufeles and is refleGed upon the bladder. . This peritonzeal coat reaches no 
fower than (ss) for all the back part of the bladder (m) is connected with the 
retum by loofe cellular fubftance ; the fides and bulgings (p p) lie under the tuber 
ifchii, and are alfo conneéted with cellular fubftance, while all the forepart of the 
bladder where it lies againft the pubis, is connected. by loofe cellular fubftance with 
that bone. 

The fecond or mufcular coat, the DETRUSOR URINE is here without any art or 
difleQion very diftin@ly feen; the cellular fubftance is merely taken’ off andthe 
mufcular fafcia appears in this back part of the bladder, and efpecially in the hollow 
betwixt the two lateral. facs; compofed of ftrong bands of red and flefthy fibres, 
crofling each other ; and alloover the fides of the bladder the faficuli are feen 
running in a circular dire@tion, 

This mufcular coat-is fo compleatly formed, even in a child, that upon injecting 
the arteries in a boy with fize, the flefhy fibres of the bladder take on colour fo 
particularly, that the mufcle of the bladder appears-of a deep red, and all its fafciculi 
are diftinGly feen, 

The third or villous.coat, which lines the bladder, ig a thin but firm membrane, 
with a fmooth fecreting furface fimilar to’the internal furfaces of the zefophogus 
or reClum ;. it is lefs liable. to.difeafe than the fecond coat ; the villous coat is often 
found where the mufcular is. fo thickened-astorconftitute difeate. 

The bladder. is not only flethy, but this mufcle of the bladdet is the moft irritable 
in the body, and the moft fubje& to fympathies.. Thickening of the bladder iis 
almoft as frequent as thickening of the fubftance of the heart. : Of thoféomen:in 
a regiment who are obferved. to go frequently out of the ranks) the bladder is found 
after death to be asi{mall:(and-almoft as folid) as an orange; this. contra@ion of 
the bladder proceeding at firft from irritability, and confirmed by habit, :increafes 
a8 men. advance in years, and is particularly frequent towards the: decline of life, 
when the mufcular coat being thickened and. the fphincter: paralyfed the powers 
ef expulfion and of retention. come. to be fo nearly balanced, that the flighteftur- 
ritation caufes a difcharge of urine, and in’ courfe of time. a ftillicidium: wrine.or 
perpetual dribbling of the urineicomes.on.. Fhis fimple thickening and contracted 
ftate of the bladder, though it occafions uneafinefs and a frequent call to difcharge 
the urine, yet amounts not to difeafe, while the urine continues pure and tranf-. 
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parent; bat when the urine is thickened with great quantities of mucus, and when 
pain accompanies the contraction, when heat does not abate the irritability ; when 
the patient rifes frequently during the night to void his urine, and voids it with 
preflure and pain, the villous coat or lining of the bladder is difeafed. And in this 
{chirro-contraéted-bladder, we find the mufcular coat on the internal furface re- 
markably fafciculated, the fafciculi crofling each other like the mefhes of a net, 
while the internal furface is divided into innumerable cells, correfponding with the 
intrications of the fibres, and deep enough to receive the point of the thumb ; 
I have in fuch cafes feen the fibres thick enough to refemble the columnz carne of 
the auricles of the heart. 

Whether the means which I have imagined for the dilatation of a bladder be- 
ginning to be thus contracted will be fuccefsful in every cafe, I dare not pretend 


as yet to decide. 
THE THIRD DRAWING 


Shows, among other circumftances of the anatomy of thefe parts, another mufcle 
the LEVATOR-AN!I which equally belongs to the bladder and rectum ; its office is com- 
mon to both, it refifts the defcent of thofe parts when they are preffed from above 
by the diaphragm. This drawing is taken from a vertical fe@ion of the pelvis ; 
the haunchbone of the right fide is torn off; the pubis and os ifchium are cut acrofs ; 
(a) marks the furface of the facrum from which the os ilium is feparated ; (b) marks 
the fymphifis pubis from which the penis is fufpended by a ligament; (c) marks 
the cut branch of the os pubis; (d) the ramus or branch of the os ifchium alfo 
cut acrofs; {ee) marks the lumbar fpine; (ff). the tranfverfe procefles of the 
vertebre of loins; (g) marks the os coxygis; and thus we have the limits of the 
pelvis indicated. The contents of the pelvis as reprefented in this view are con- 
nected as follows: (i1) Firft the line of the peritoneum feparates the cavity of 
the abdomen from that of the pelvis; fecondly, the upper part of the bladder, 
covered by the peritoneum, is feen projeCting above the cavity of the pelvis, while 
the lower part (h) is feen below the line of the peritonaum embeded in a very 
loofe cellular fubftance ; thirdly is feen the rectum, or rather the {ygmoid flexure of 
the colon at that point where it makes its moft fudden turn at the top of the pelvis, 
and at (i) this inteftine having pafled behind the peritoneum or lining membrane of 
the abdomen, aflumes the name of re€tum or ftraight gut, becaufe here it runs diredtly 
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down in the hollow of the facrum, lies juft behind the bladder, and ia conta& with 
it, and is embeded along with it in the fame loofe cellular fubftance: The gut ter- 
minates finally in the anus at (k), 

Among tke cellular fubftance of the pelvis the feminal duéts and ureter pafs into 
the bladder; firft, the vas deferens (]) going down behind the peritonzum runs 
along the lower and back part of the bladder, and paffes into the bladder, at (m) 
with fo oblique a courfe that the obliquity of its entrance ferves as a valve, and though 
we can inflate the bladder from the ureters, we can, after tying the urethra, prefs 
the air back into the ureters fo as to empty the bladder ; fecondly, the vas deferens 
(n) rifes over the pubis, paffes down along the back part of the bladder, and runs 
for a little way, fide by fide, with the veficula feminalis, before it enters into it; 
thirdly, the veficula feminalis (0), is feen:in this difleQion, lying betwixt the bladder 
and re@tum, the end of the veficula only proje@ing from betwixt the bladder and 
reCtum, while the head of it lies clofe under the bladder and beneath the proftate 
gland; fourthly, the blood veffels of the pelvis lie alfo behind the peritoneum, and 
in the loofe cellular fubftance by the fide of the re@tum; the internal iliac artery 
(p) foon divides into the great trunk (g) which contains the gluteal and {ciadic 
arteries, and the common pudic artery {r) which fupplies all the important parts 
within the pelvis, and from which the branch (s) goes to the bladder and veficule 
feminales, fpreading round the place where the ureter enters the bladder ; (t) another 
and a larger branch paffes under the levator-ani mufcle to the verge of- the anus, 
and emerging there runs along the accelerator urine mufcle, and from its place on 
the perineum is named the perinzal artery; while the third and main branch of 
the artery marked (u), goes dire&tly to>the root of the penis, and immediately 
plunges one branch (v) into the cellular fubftance of the bulb, and another at (w) 
into the corpus fpongiofum penis. | 

But the point of this drawing which is in every fenfe the moft interefling; 
which is both the moft curious in refpe@ to the ftru€ture of thefe parts, and the 
moft important for thefurgeon to remember, isthe LEVATOR~ANT, the mufcle which 
jines the pelvis below, clofes the outlet, and ferves as an antagonilt to the diaphragm. 
The LEVATOR-ANI atifes from all the borders of the thyroid hole, from the inner 
furfaces of the os pubis and os ifehium, even to the {pinous procefs of the ifchium ; 
-its fle(hy fibres are big and ftrong, and lie in a converging order, for they rife 
from a broad origin, and are drawn together, fan-like, into a narrow infertion ; they 
all converge towards the opening of the anus when they are implanted into the 
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Sphin@er Ani. From this mufcle clofely encircling the re€tum, and from its ob- 
vious effet in raifing the reQum, it has been named Levator Ani, and no farther in- 
quiry made into its mechanifm or action ; but it is proper and natural to confider 
sts relation to all the contents of the pelvis, and to the cavity of the abdomen, in a 
more general way. First—it is to be obferved, that fince it was neceflary that 
the opening of the pelvis fhould be clofed below, fo as to. prevent protufions of the 
bowels (in confequence of grav tation and the force of refpiration,) and as an ex- 
panded ligament could not be a proper fupport for the vifcera, this great mufcle 
was formed! which, by contracting in proportion to the flate of the parts, fupports 
them continually: SeconpLy—it was neceflary that the pelvis fhould be clofed 
below, not merely for the fupport of the vifcera but for the fake of refpiration, 
therefore, the Levator Ani fince it clofes the whole opening of the pelvis and 
re-aéts upon the diaphragm, muft be confidered as an antagonift to the diaphragm, : 
and as giving effect to its ation as much as the abdominal mufcles; for while the 
abdominal mufcles clofe the abdomen on the forepart, the levator ani clofes the 
abdomen below: THIRDLY— it was eflential to this mufcle performing its office, 
that no point fhould be left open; and therefore the levator-ani mixes its 
fibres with thofe of the mufcles of the perineum, firft it is implanted diredily 
into the fphinéter ani, of which it is not an antagonift, but a part. Their actions 
are not oppofite but fynchronous; in the common adts of refpiration and in 
coughing, fneezing, &c. the emptying of the reum is prevented by the con- 
ftru€tion of the fphin@er ani, and the aGion of the diaphragm is counteradted 
by the re-adtion of the levator ani; but when the feces are to be difcharged, the 
laws ani is relaxed fo as to leave the end of the retum open, and the levator 
aniis alfo relaxed, and no longer refifts the preflure of the diaphragm, whenee the 
anus in the pafling of the ftools is protruded ; but when the feces have paffed, 
the fphingter ani atts, by which the opening of the re€tum is clofed ; and the levator 
ani is alfo reftored to a@tion, and refpiration goes on in the ufual way, after being 
interrupted by that tong infpiration which is neceflary in expelling the faces, 


=a 2 ; te z : 
The Levator Ani then is inferted into the fphindter ani, and they are as one mufele ; 
‘ 


it alfo has a fafciculus of fibres which pafs over the membranous part of the urethra, 
and is implanted into the root of the bulb, fo that the levator is particularly con- 
nected with the accelerator urine, or mufcle of the bulb. All the mufcles then dif- 
played in this drawing, as the Levator Ani (x x x); the Sphin@er Ani (y); 

Accelerator Urine, or mufcle of the Bulb (z) ; are all conneéted as one great mufcle, 
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anantagonift tothe Diaphragm. The fafciculus of the levator which proceeds from 
the lower part and inner furface of the pubis, and which in a particular manner 
embraces the membranous part of the urethra, and conneéts itlelf with the bulb I 
have markedwith an (*); becaufe I think it particularly important for the lithotomilt 
to remark this piece of mechanifm. Let the furgeon obferve then that this muf{cular 
aparatus clofing the pelvis below, is compleat and conneéted at every point ; that 
the Levator, Sphinéter, and Accelerator, are all united in the perineum; that no 
opening in the mufcle is left, except as in the other abdominal mufcles, fmall . 
foramina for the paflage of blood veffels; but except the fmall openings for the 
paflage of the perinzal arteries and veins, all is clofe here; and even the urethra 
does not pafs without being covered by its own mufcle, which is connected with 
the others. Let the furgeon then take notice that at the place where the line pro- 
ceeding from the mark (*) terminates, is the particular fafciculus which covers the 
membranous part of the urethra; that at the [place where the mark (*) itfelf is 
placed, the proftate gland lies under the body and moft flefhy part of the levator 
mufcle ; by comparing the place of the veficulz feminales (o) with the bulb of the 
urethra (z), he will fee that the parts which are the aim of. the lithotomiift, viz. the 
membranous part of the urethra, and the proftate gland, lie fo covered by the 
levator ani, that without cutting through this mufcle, we cannot reach them ; that 
what is called the membranous part of the urethra is not left altogether uncovered, 
but is to be felt naked only from within, either by putting the finger into the 
anus after introducing the ftaff, (when the ftaff will be felt as diftin@ly as if not 
even a membrane were interpofed) or after the incifions of lithotomy ; for when 
thefe are corre@ily performed, when not only the fkin 1s divided, but the mufcle 
at (*) fairly difleQed, the finger of the operator is admitted deep, he touches a point 
far behind the margin of the anus, and feels the membranous part of the urethra 
and the almoft naked ftaff from one fide. 

FourTHBLy, the relation of this mufcle to the bladder muft be obferved, for 
st ig more a mufcle of the bladder than of the reCtum, and all the painful 
fympathies and flrainings of the bladder, and efpecially the perpetual defire 
to make urine in piles and other difeafes of the rectum, proceed from the 
contraQions of this mufcle. From the manner in which this mulcle is wrapped 
round the retum. it’ would be natural to imagine it muft have fome influence 
in emptying the re€tum, while in faé it can have none, for while the feces 
are pafling, the {phin@ter is relaxed, and when the fphingter is relaxed, the while 
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28 GENERAL DESCRIPTION OF THE FOURTH DRAWING. 
levator mufcle muft be rclaxed, becaufe its fulcrum or infortioa is gone. But 
when the faces have paffed, and the {phincter contraéts, the levator ani recovers 
its ation; and when the anus is at once clofed and retraGed, the levator compreffes 
the bladder, becaufe the rectum is emptied and clofed; and in proof of this let it be 
remarked, that though we cannot go to ftool without at the fame time pafling our 
urine, we never pafs the urine and feces at once, but fucceflively ; farft, the 
fpincter ani is relaxed, and the fuppreffion of the breath and the ftrong action of 
the diaphragm expels the feces ; fecondly, the opening of the reGtum is clofed, the 
anus is retraéted, and then the levator, refuming its a€tion, begins to affect the 
bladder ; thirdly, the‘fphin@ter of the bladder is relaxed, and the levator comprefling 
all the contents of the pelvis, expells the urine firongly and with fuch irritation, that 
though the bladder had been previoufly and completely emptied, the laft contraGtions 
of the levator in retra@ling the anus, empty the bladder even of the few. drops 
that may remain in it. . 
What then is the tenefmus which is attended with fuch an irritation and intenfe 
defire to pafs urine? It is not, as ufually defined, a continual defire to pafs the feces, 
but a continual defire to fupprefs this a€tion, a continued retraCtion of the rectum, 
which is of courfe attended with a frequent aQion of the levator upon the bladder 


accompanied with perpetual irritation and defire to make water. 


THE FOURTH DRAWING 


Exhibits a flage of the difleCtion peculiarly interefting, for the levator mufcle being 
diffeted, cut away from its origin and turned down, the re€tum, the bladder, the 
proftate gland, are difplayed; and the conneGions of the membranous part of the 
urethra with the pubis, and the feveral forms and relative fituations of the bulb, 
membranous part-of the urethra, proftate and veficulz, are completely difplayed. 
This is the interefling part of the difleAion of thefe parts, for this is the place where 
we meet with the chief difficulty in introducing the catheter, and at this point we 
make the moft critical part of the incifion for lithotomy. 

But before I call the attention of my reader to this main point of the demons 
ftration, I fhall firft explain the fubfidiary parts of the drawing, or in other words, 


the manner in Which the difleCtion was prepared for taking this. particular view. 


The fygmoid flexure of the colon is feen hanging over the edge of the peri- 
tonzum fupported by a piece of tape. The Apendices Epiploice which charaéterife 
this part ofthe inteftinal canal, are feen at (a a); at (b b) is feen the edge of the perito- 
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nzut, where it pafles from the back part of the bladder overthe forepart of the retum 

and colon; at (cc) is feen the cut edge of the peritoneum, where it forms the outer 
coat of the colon, and the nature of the peritoneal coat of the inteftines in general 
may be conceived from this drawing; at (d d) the inteftine being uncovered of its 
peritonzal coat, its flethy fibres intermixed with pelotons of fat is difplayed; and 
(e e) the fat which lies under the peritonzum hangs in large mafles. 

Next we have to remark again the parts which lie properly within the cavity of 
the pelvis, under the peritoneum ; firft, the body of the bladder (f) with feveral 
pelotons of fat adhering to it; the Ureter entering obliquely into it at (g), and.the 
Vas Deferens pafling down bebind it to enter into the Veficula Seminalis at (h) 5 
below this the Reétum is feen at (i i), with its loofe cellular fubfance falling out of 
the pelvis, becaufe it is no longer contained and fupported by its proper mufcle, 
the levator ani; and at (k) the Veficula Seminalis is feen lodged betwixt the reClum 
and bladder. 

The bones of the pelvis which appear in this fketch are only thofe of the pubis 
and ifchium; the body of the pubis is marked (1); the branch of the ifchium 
which is cut near its tuberofity, is marked (m); the intermediate fpace which is a 
part of the circle of the thyroid hole has fome rags (n n) of the levator ani mufcle 
adhering to it; the fymphitis pubis, marked (0), has the root of the penis con- 
neéted with it by a fort of ligament; and the crus penis of the right fide (p) is 
feen rifing from the branch of the ifchium, while the body of the penis, with its 
fkin half diffe&ted and turned forwards, is feen lying out in the direction (g); the 
accelerator urine mufcle (r) is difleCted off from the bulb and hangs down, while the 
levator ani being cut away from the bones is inverted and laid down; it is marked 
(s) and lies over the mafs of fat which furrounds the anus ({t), and it is the fmooth 
‘nner furface of the levator ani that is here expofed ; the fize of the mufcle and its 
ftrength of fibre is beft underftood from the preceding drawing, 

Thefe are the accompaniments of this view »which is chiefly interefting in 
that one point, where by the turning down of the levator ani, the gland and 
membranous part of the urethra is expofed: /z/, (1) marks the bedy of the 
urethra furrounded by its proper and peculiar cellular fubftance : Secondly, the 
bulb marked (2) lies in the part of the perineum neareft the verge of the anus: 
this is what is called the pendulous part of the bulb, and it fhould be again remarked 
that no part of the bulb is within the cavity of the pelvis or is at all connected with 


the bones, it lies merely in the perineum: Thirdly, it mult be patticularly noticed 
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¢hat the membranous part of the urethra (3) lies dire€tly under the middle of the” 
arch of the pubis, and is conneéted with it, not merely by common cellular fub- 
ftance, but by pafling through a hole in that triangular ligament, which fills the arch 
of the pubis: Fourthly, it muft alfo be particularly noticed that the proftate elaae 
being behind the membranous part of the urethra, is entirely within the cavity of 
the pelvis, it is marked (4), and, like the membranous part of the urethra, is only 
to be felt after paffing the finger within the rectum, or after having performed the 
incifions for lithotomy, or for tapping the bladder ; fifthly, it is to be obferved that 
there is a fpace marked (5) behind the proftate, betwixt it and the entrance of the 
ureter, which is incorreétly named the neck of the bladder; for the neck of the 
bladder is that part which is embraced by the proftate giand, while this part behind 
the gland, is truly the body of the bladder; it is the biggeft and moft capacious 
part of the bladder; it is the great lateral fac formerly fo particularly remarked 
in explaining the fecond drawing. 

Now this drawing enables me to point out at prefent, in a corre& manner, the 
place of the feveral incifions in lithotomy, and to reafon afterwards upon the me- 
chanifm of thefe parts with a perfect conviction that my reader muft underftand 
me. 

When Cheffelden firft imitated the operation of Frere Jaques, although Frere — 
Jaques often miffed his intended ftroke in the body of the bladder, Cheffelden 
never did fo ; he did not mangle the parts, but, by his fkill in anatomy, cut dire& 
into the part of the bladder marked (5): but it was an incifion fo deep, fo oblique, 
and pafling through fuch loofe cellular fubftances, that many of his patients died of 
fuppurations within the pelvis. 

When Raw and Cheflelden ‘and other fkilful Lithotomifts cut with the knife, in- 
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traditions, concerning the operation of Frere 
Jaques, they firft entered their lithotome or pointed fealpel, into the membranous 
part of the urethra, and ran it dire&ly onwards into the cavity of the bladder, 


through the body of the proftate gland, ufing the knife as they would have done 


_a lancet in opening any great abfcefs or difeafed fac; this form of incifion was very 


fuccefsful. 


When Sir Cxfar Hawkins invented the cutting gorget, which makes the incifion 
in a lateral direQlion, the furgeon began the critical part of the incifion, viz. that 
into the bladder, by firft flitting up the membranous part of the urethra, marked (3), 
almoft its whole length, and then introducing the beak of the gorget by that flit, 
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anid running it onwards along the groove of the ftaff intothe bladder. The cutting 
edge of the gorget completed the internal incifion, by pafling through the body 
of the proftate gland in the lateral direction marked (6), 

This is the operation which modern furgeons have chofen ; which of thofe various 
methods fhould be preferred will form an interefting part of the following differta- 
tion; and ina furgical queftion like this every argument muft have reference to 
thefe fucceffive views of the anatomy of the parts. 

But whichever operation we perform, the courfe of the great blood. veffels 
ane < to be refpedted, the arteries peculiar to the penis are therefore dif- 
feted inthis view; (u) marks the trunk of the arteries belonging to the pelvis 
{v) marks the pofterior iliac artery, or the great artery which turns out of the pelvis 
through the fciadic hole, and fupplies the glutzal mufcles ; (w) marks the track of 
the Pudic artery, or the Arteria Pudica Communis, for it is the common trunk from 
which all the individual arteries-of the private parts arife; (x) marks that great 
artery which fills the fpongy bodies of the penis with blood, and which having 
reached the arch of the pubis, divides into two eonfpicuous branches ; firft, (x) 
which is the continued trunk, and which, running up under the arch of the pelvis, 
enters into the crus penis, and pours its blood into the cells of the body of the 
penis ; from this trunk a branch marked (y), rather fmaller, curling, and about two 
inches in length, turns ‘downwards and enters into the bulb of the penis, and fills 
the bulb and the corpus cavernofum ipfius urethrz, and of courfe the glans, which 
is a continuation of it, with blood. 

The Artery of the Perinzum is marked (z); it goes off from the pudic artery, 
where it lies under the tuberofity of the os ifchium, runs curling along the gut, 
emerges betwixt the anus and the root of the penis upon the pe rineum ; it is this 
artery that is feen in the fifth drawing, running along the bulb ; it is the artery, not 
of the bulb, but of its mufcles, for it gives branches to the accelerator fat and ikin, 
but not to the cavity of the bulb; it is the fuperficial artery of the perineum, 

From the view here given of thefe arteries, it might be fuppofed, that, in perform- 
ing the incifions of lithotomy, they could not efcape the knife; but upon recolle@- 
ing the relative fituation of all the parts, it will be found that the arteries (x y) 
belonging to the root of the penis, run on the outfide of the levator ani mufcle, 
clofe under the prote¢tion of the bone; that the perinzal artery (z), the only one 
which departs from this general courfe, runs fuperficially upon the perinzum, and 


mutt be divided in cutting the mufcles, i.e. in making the part of the incifiom 
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which carrics the finger of the operator into the great hollow by the fide of the 
reGtum, under the tuber ifchii... But though the perinzal artery is alway cut, it 
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gives out but little blood, and foon { . All the three arteries in fa&t might be 


cut without danger, after their divilion ; danger refults from fuch wounds only 


avhen the trunk of the pudic artery is divided where it runs along the infide of 


the tuber ifchii, an accident which frequently happened in cutting with the 
biftonri of Frere Cofme, and fometimes it happens to the modern furgeon in 


cutting with too broad a gorget. 
THE FIFTH DRAWING 


Vill make this piece of anatomy compleat, by demonftrating thofe mufcles of the 
perineum, which, though leaft important in the operation of lithotomy, have been 
moft circumftantially, though I cannot fay moft correctly, defcribed. 

The perineum with its mufcles and arteries is here prefented direQly to view ; 
the mufcles are four in number, the Ereétor Penis, the Accelerator Urine, the 
Sphinéter Ani, and the Tranfverfalis Perinzi; and the branches of the perinzal 
artery are two only, one running forwards along the bulb, and the other running 
backwards upon the fphinéter ani and cellular fubftance that furrounds it. To draw 
this view, the fkin and about an inch of fat was diffected off; then the fafcia of 
the perinzum (a thin fheet of tendinous matter mixed irregularly with the cellular 
fubftance) being carefully diffeted away, difplayed the mufcles and arteries; but in 
the great hollows under the tuberofities of the ifchium, the fat cellular fubftance 
and tendinous fibres are left furrounding the arteries, where they emerge fromthe 
pelvis; the fafcia or general tendinous fheath of the penis under which the anterior 
branch of the perinzal artery runs, is diffe&ted and turned to one fide, and the 
penis is turned backwards over the pubis, covered by its fkin, which is rolled back 
along with it. Thefe are the parts which are to be now more particularly de- 
{cribed. 

Firft, The opening of the anns has the fkin of the perinzeum cut very clofe round 
it in order to difplay the {phinéter ani, a big, thick, and flefhy mufcle which en- 
circles the anus and connects itfelf with the accelerator urine mufcle, by a flip of 
mufcular fibres. ‘This isthe ExTERNAL or great SPHINCTER it is marke €r), 
and the flip of mufcular fibres by which it connetts itfelf with the accelerator, 
is marked (a). 


Secondly, The AccELERATOR URIN@® AND Srminis, marked (2), isa very 
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large mufcle with ftrong flethy fibres ; it covers the whole length of the bulb, and 
is divided properly into two mufcles, by the rapha or middle feam of the perinzum, 
and the acceleratores (for they fhould be. named in the plural. number) «are 
much more diftin& in their infertion than in: their origin; for two oppofite fets of 
oblique fibres begin in the rapha or feam, and, after covering the whole: bulb, 
terminate in. two. diftin@ and oppofite tendons, marked’ (b b), which go off 
obliquely from the body of the urethra to expand upon the bodies of the penis 
on each fide. 

Thirdly, There is ‘another pair of mufcles belonging to the body of the penis, 
marked (3 3); thefe lie entirely to one fide of the bulb and form the perinzum 
into a triangular fhape ; they lie fairly upon the two. crura penis, and are named 
Erectores Penis; and from their origins being in the tubera ifchii, and. their 
infertions in the cavernous bodies of the penis, they are often named iscuio-~ 
CAVERNOSI. The Ere€toresthen arife by finall and pointed tendons from (cc), the 
tuberofities of the offa ifchii ; they are rounder in their bellies than the acceleratores 
which are flat; they have an almoft equal mixture of tendinous and mufcular fibre ; 
they are about three inches long; one half of each mufcle lies upon the bone from 
which it arifes, while the other lies along the crus penis. The two ereétores are im- 
planted into the cavernous bodies of the penis, near the place where the oblique 
tendon of the accelerator is inferted; the’ crura penis are marked (dd); the bellies 
of the ere€tores (3 3); their infertions (e e); and the infertions of the accelerator 
tendons, is marked (f f). 

Fourthly, A mufcle the leaft in fize, but in the confideration of the furgeon the 
moft remarkable, is the TRANSVERSALIS PERINZI (4 4). The tranverfe mufcles.of 
the perineum are well named, becaufe they pafs dire&tly acrofs the perinzum. The 
accelerator is a fuperficial mufcle, becaufe it lies upon the bulb, which is in the 
central and moft prominent part of the perineum, covered only with fkin fafcia; 
and fome more common cellular fubftance, while the tranverfe mutcles lic deep in 
the hollow under the tuber or moft prominent part of the ifchium, embedded in that 
folid fat which furrounds the lower part of the retum. Thefe tranfverfe mufeles 
are not eafily found by the ftudent in his firft difle@ions, and not always fairly cut 
by the lithotomift ; they arife from the tuber ifchii at (c.c); they lie deep, and 
crofs not fo properly the perinzum itfelf asthe hollow under the tuber ifchii; they 
are joined. at. their infertions both with the fphin@er ani and with the back part 
of the accelerator; their relation is rather to the anus than to the penis ; they raile 
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OF THE MUSCLES ACTUALLY DIVIDED IN CUTTING FOR THE STONE. 


the anus after it has been protruded, and ferve to complete that mufcular apparatus 


with which the pelvis is clofed below. All thefe mufcles are neceffarily connected 


with the levator ani, for the levator encircles not only the rectum and bladder but 
the membranous part of the urethra, and the fphindter, levator, accelerator, urine, 
and tranfverfalis perinzi, all meet in this central point. 

How and in what dire€tion thefe mufeles are cut in tithotomy any one who 
i t fail to underftand, this only being premifed, that 


knows them correétly canno 
the operation of lithotomy requires no flitting up of any length of the urethra ; 
that the bulb of the urethra fhould not be touched; that it fhould be the aim of 
the operator to make his way to the neck of the bladder by the great hollow 
marked (g); it is a hollow under the tuberofity of the ifchium (c), betwixt the 
bone and the rectum filled chiefly with fat, and from which the perinzal artery 
emerges. It is manifeft that fince the bulb is not to be cut in the operation of 
lithotomy, the accelerator is not to be touched with the knife ; it is equally obvious 
that as the incifion is to be made into the hollow under the tuber ifchii, the erector 
penis is as much to the. ontfide of the incifion as the accelerator is to the infide 
of it; and it is equally obvious that in order to cut into the hollow under the 
tuber ifchii, that mufcle muft be cut acrofs, which, rom its running acrofs and 
barring the perinzum, is named tranverfalis ; and moft of all it isto be remembered, 
that within this tranfverfalis mufcle, which itfelf lies very deep, covered often with - 
two or three inches of fat, lie the ftrong fibres of the levator ani, which muft 
be diffeted before the Proftate Gland can be diftin€tly felt, and that the deeper 
part of the external incifion (that diffe@tion, viz. which is made by the guidance of 
the fore-finger after the fimple incifion of the fkin) confifts in the diffeGtion of the 
tran{verfalis and levator mufcles, which mufcles can neither be feen nor even diftinaly 
felt during the operation, but are to be recognifed by the oppofition or crofling of 
the ftrong fibres, which the furgeon is fenfible of at the place where the mufcle is 
known to be; and by the thicknefs of parts interpofed betwixt the finger and the 
proftate gland. 

It is right that a furgeon fhould confider then the mufcles which are to be cut 
in the operation of lithotomy, not as conftituting a rule for operating, nor as wounds 
implying any peculiar danger! for it were of no confequence, though every mufcle 
here enumerated were cut acrofs, and many a furgeon has cut his way to the neck 
of the bladder fafely and fuccefsfully without knowing through what mufcles he 
had made his incifion, or that the proftate gland was the point to which his in- 


CONCLUSION. 


cifions tended. The mufcles then are to be regarded not as parts in themfelves 
dangerous to wound, but, as marking the true courfe of the incjfion, which is 
perfect only when the tranfverfalis and levator mufcles are completely diffedied. 

It will next be fatisfactory for the furgeon to know the manner in which the 
perinzal artery comes out from the great hollow under the tuber ifchii; fo that 
diflecting his way into that hollow, he may not be alarmed when he fees the jet 
of blood from ‘the perinzal artery, which he knows inuft be inevitably cut ; 
the perinzal artery, he is fenfible, will bleed more or lefs powerfully in proportion 
to the fize of his fubje&t, and does not delay the extra@tion of the ftone on account 
of the hemorhagy from an artery which he is acquainted with and is not afraid to 
divide: for, as the operation goes on, the périizal artery, which at firft bleeds 
furioufly, fhrinks and ceafes to bleed. 

Here then I will venture to clofe my defeription of this piece of anatomy which 
contains the faé&ts on which we are to reafon, and the mechanifm to which I {hall 
hereafter appeal for the truth of every theoretical conclufion and the correctnefs of 
every rule of practice. I look upon my reader as qualified by thefe defcriptions and 
drawings, to go unafhifted through thofe preliminary difle@ions, without performing 
which, it is a facrilege to attempt this operation upon a fellow creature. The 
ftudent will, upon diffeGting the dkin and cellular fubftance of the perineum, fee firft 
the bulb of the urethra covered with the ftrong flethy fibres of the accelerator mufcle; 
he will remark the courfe of the perinzal arteries and veins of each fide, which he 
will next diflect away along with the fat: Upon diffeGing deeper and towards the 
hollow under the tuber ifchii, he will find a fecond ftratum of cellular fubftance 
more fibrous, mixed with firings of fafcia, and there he will find the tranfverfe 
mufcle of the perinzum: upon diffeGing flill deeper and feeling with his left 
forefinger, as he goes on, he will, among the fat of this great hollow, perceive the 
refiftance of the levator ani mufcle, for it lines the whole pelvis and covers the parts 
which he wifhes next to feel: upon diffedting through this flefhy thickneds, fill 
guiding the incifion with the point of the left forefinger, he will be fenfible of 
having cut through the flefh of this mufcle by diftinguifhing the urcthra and 
proftate gland : upon laying his finger at firft upon thefe parts, he will hardiy dil 
tinguifh any thing, and will be apt to miftake the catheter for the bone; but by 
moving the catheter with the right hand, and feeling with the forefinger of the 


left, he will. recognize the membranous part of the urethra (directly under the arch 
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of the pubis and clofe upon the bone) and through that membranous part he will feel 
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the catheter diftingtly ; then running the finger backwards along the catheter he will 
lofe that diftin@ feeling of it, becaufe the catheter is covered at that part with the 
proftate gland ! at firt he hardly believes that the thicknefs sd sic covering the 
catheter is really the gland, becaufe in the dead body the gland is often foft, flabby, 
and not firm and folid as might be expected ; but pafling his finger ftill farther back 
he again feels the catheter diftin@tly through the thin coats of the bladder behind 
the gland; and then bringing his finger forwards again, he loofes the catheter and 
feels it again when he comes to the membranous part of the urethra; thus recog- 
nifing all the intermedjate fpace as the thick gland concealing the catheter. Next, 
upon making thofe who affit in his difleétion, prefs down the bladder from above 
the pubis, he will feel the tenfe bladder and the fluctuation of the water in it below, 
and will be fenfible how eafily he could ftrike the knife into the bladder, and draw- 
ing it forwards cut through the proftate, and perform one of the operations for 
lithotomy, and that by no means the moft eafy or common: and he will next, by 
diffeGting the parts out of the pelvis, and laying them on the table, recognize the 
parts more diftinGly ; will feel the tenfe bladder, the gland, the naked part of the 
urethra, once more; he will now recolle& the feelings thofe parts conveyed to him 
while he was diffe@ting from without, by the guidance of his forefinger, and will 
thus learn to cut forwards decifively to that precife point of the bladder which, in 
operating, he may choofe to ftrike with his knife. 

To my reader I now appeal in the moft ferious manner, and intreat him to repeat, 
frequently, thefe diffe€tions and leffons, whether he defigns to become a lithotomift 
or merely to be as much acquainted as every practical furgeon fhould be, with the 
anatomy of thefe parts. In the courfe of fuch a methodical diffection he will 
diftinguifth the parts more corre€tly than he would believe! the difficulties he 
may have conceived will vanith when he goes ferioufly and deliberately through 
this practical leffon! while he feels the body of the bladder and the flu€tuation of 
the water in it with the point of his finger, he will perceive that his knuckles are 
buried in the wound, and will thus learn how deep his incifions muft be in a big 
and lufty man, and will thence learn to perform thofe deep incifions with fteadinefs 
and felf-pofleffion. How it is poflible to do fo without fuch preliminary diffe€tions 
I do not know ; and ir does amaze me that any man can, for any earthly object of 
reputation or of prefent gain, load his mind with the guilt of undertaking this 

- diffection on the living body, without being fure that he can perform it, nor without 


having often performed it on the dead! nor am I lefs amazed to recollect that many 
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believe it poflible to learn the operation, merely by obferving how it is performed 
by others ; they pretend indeed to no other authority for taking the knife and gorget 
in their hands, than having been often prefent when the operation was performed. 
Let thofe infatuated men remember the following memorable fats : 

The celebrated lithotomift Raw carried the fecret of his operation with him 
to the grave; he operated, during his life on 3000 patients; his operations in 
hofpitals and in the private chambers of the fick were witnefled by hundreds and 
thoufands. The furgeons, the phyficians, the pupils, who were prefent at the 
public operations of Raw, and the ftrangers who came from all countries to fee 
him, were anxious to learn how he operated, but in vain! he foiled them in all 
their more fubtile attempts, to difcover what parts he cut, and to their dire& 
inquiries his only anfwer was “legite Celfum.” So little can the man who only 
fees the outfide flourifhes of an operator, know what he is doing with his knife or 
finger among the parts. 

Dennis, who declares himfelf to have been the amanuenfis, the friend, the fa- 
miliar companion of Raw, the perfon who accompanied him in his operations, and 
who alone had any fhare of his confidence, acknowledges that he had endeavoured 
in vain to learn how the operation was performed, which Raw finally revealed to 
him on his death-bed. 

Magna cum fedulitate, quam continuus- fere ipfi eflem comes et amanuenfis, 
fubtilitatem artis videndo didiceram adeo ut credidiffem hifce artis me factum 
peritum ; fed deceptus fuiflem magnopere nifi clariffimus vir ultimis fui morbi 
horis velum ab oculis abftuliffet et myfteria vera artis revelaflet. Fateor me faepe 
clarifimum virum lithotomiam inftituentem, opufque nullo negotio perficientem 
vidifle, tumque cogitaffe, me illam chirurgiam quoque fufcipere aufurum fore, fed 
adfui quoque, ubi difficillime perficeretur, fummam que ipfe artem ct fapientiam 
adhiberet, et nunquam me fufcepturum opus flatuebam. Stupebam, ct horrebam me 
vane buc ufque mee opinioni plaufiffe cam audiflerg, quenam mihi adhuc defeciffent, 
fi prima fretus opinione in artis exercitio perrixiflem. Fateor ingenue me multos 
egros infelices rediturum fuiffe, et fi unquam felices habuiffem fucceffus id magis cafui, 
quam arti et fcientiae fuiffet tribuendum. 

“ T had” fays Dennis, “ fo often feen this illuftrious man performing his operation 
with compofure and eafe, that I vainly faid within myfelf, furely I alfo can per- 
form this operation; but when at other times I have feen him engaged in fuch 


difficulties as required all his {kill and wifdom, I have vowed that I never 
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hould engage in any fuch attempt. And when with his laft breath he revealed 
to me the true method of performing the operation, I was ftruck with remorfe 
and horror at my own vain thoughts : had I yielded to thofe fuggeftions, many 
mutt have been the vidtims of my rafhnels, and I could have been fuccefsful 


only by chance.” 
Hear thefe confeffions and tremble! let no man ever fay again, ‘I can perform 


lithotomy, for I have feen it many times performed.” 


THE 


OPERATION OF LITHOTOMY. 


SECTION II. 


Containing Biographical, Critical, and Hiftorical, Sketches of the moft famous: 
Lithotomifts, and of their Operations. 


FIRST, OF THE APPARATUS MINOR, OR OPERATION OF CELSUS; 


EL Se 


Sucu is the intereft that men in all ages have.taken in the fuccefs of this opera 
tion, that the various methods in which it has been performed have been faithfully 
recorded. 

The hiftory which I am about to lay before my reader is, I believe, full of 
amufement and inftruction. Princes and parliaments have taken a direé&t concern 
in every thing that related to the improvement of lithotomy ; and focieties and. , 
conyocations of learned men have endeavoured to improve the operation, while 
individual phyficians labouring under the tortures of the ftone, have undertaken. 
deliberate experiments and diffe€tions, and (looking forward to what they were 
themfelves to fuffer) have taught bold but unfkilful men how. to perform the 
operation with all the precautiéns which fcience. and the ftudy of anatomy could. 
fuggeft : even a flight fketch of fuch a hiftory muft be gratifying ; but it is more, 
it is ufeful, it is effential to the young furgeon whofe conceptions concerning this 
curious piece of diffection, are not eafily acquired ! he muft not only difle&t the parts 
but ftudy the authors who have written on this operation... That furgeon furely 
would perform his operation with little confidence or courage (and it is one which 
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‘quires much of both) who were ignorant of the hiftory of the operation which 
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4 2 eee, + was invented : 
he is to perform; of the men learned or unlearned, by whom it was invented ; 
of the furecons rude or fkilful in diffections by whom it has been improved. 
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it is now fuppofed that the operation of lithotomy is reduced to fuch perfect 
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fimplicity, that it may-be as well performed by the ignorant as by the fkilful: woe 
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him that trufts to this fimplicity, this mechanical correctnefs. For if a thing { 
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paradoxical were to be believed, we might burn our books; forfwear diflections, 
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and ftudy merely a few plain rules for guiding the gorget along the ftaff. Would 
this be teaching the operation,of lithotomy.?. no, furely, men perform this fimple 
operation with the gorget ill, chiefly becaufe they know no other! He will furely 
acquit himfelf beft in driving the gorget into the bladder, who knows how. to cut 
fafely with the more fimple apparatus of a knife and a ftaff. 

Before anatomy was ftudied or more curious operations invented, men were 
cut for the ftone, and, as might naturally be fuppofed, by a method very plain and 
fimple. The ftone in: the. earlier times of furgery. was difcovered, not. by intro- 
ducing a ftaff, but by feeling it from the rectum with the fingers; and no fooner 
was it remarked that the ftone, the caufe-of-fuch excruciating tortures, could be 
difcovered by the fingers and preffed from within againft the perinzum ; than the 
idea naturally prefented itfelf of cutting the intermediate parts with a razor and 
extra@ing the ftone with a hook. ‘This operation, from the ufe made of the 
fingers in prefling down and-holding the ftone, was named cutting by the Gripe, 
in contradiftin@tion to the modern operation of cutting upon the ftaff: and when 
in after ages, moré:complicated operations were invented and various inftruments 
ufed, this was named the apparatus minor or leffer apparatus, from its being per- 
formed with no other inftruments than a knife and a hook. 

This was the operation naturally reforted to in early ages by a people not fkilful 
in anatomy, nor fearful of future confequences, and anxious only about extracting 
the ftone; it has been all along the favoured operation of quacks, whofe want of 
education excluded them from all knowledge of better operations, and whofe chief 
ambition has been fafely or unfafely to extract the ftone. But it has alfo been the 
favourite operation of men the moft eminent in our profeffion, whofe opinions 
claim refpe&, and who were not wanting in learning or fkill, to compare this 
operation with others, and to do it every juftice in the execution. Let me alfo 
confefs that a predeliGtion for this fimple and ancient method of operating, inclines 
me to deliver the hiftory of it faithfully from the eatlieft times: Let it not be 
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regarded as any objeCtion to this method that it is fit to be pra@ifed only in boys! 
for that is its chief excellence. In operating on a grown man, a voluntary fufferer, 
who refigns himfelf to the operation of lithotemy, although aware of all _ dangers, 
in whom the parts being large, the incifions are made free ly and the bladder prefents 
itfelf fairly to the ftroke of the gorget! we may with lefs reluctance and with lefs 
danger drive the gorget along the flaff: but if, as I fince rely believe, this operation 
by the lefler apparatus can fave us from the cruel neceflity of driving the gorget 
with unrelenting hand among the vifcera of a child, where the parts are {mall and 


the opening narrow; if this method of the apparatus minor be alfo a fimple, eafy, 

fuccefsful, unexceptionable, operation ; if it have fallen into difufe n merely through 
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lapfe of time, and the death of thofe who were ufed to perform it, and from the 


dilrepute into-which itinerate operators are now fallen, with whom it was the 
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favourite operation! what I have to fay in its favour mutt be 
attention of profeffional men: Thofe who have feen the gorget driven with 
unrelenting and horrible violence into the narrow pelvis of a child, will read the 
hiftory of the apparatus minor with no ordinary degree of pleafure. 

Befides thefe names of apparatus minor and cutting upon the gripe, this one 
cular method was diftinguifhed by that of the Lithotomia Celfiana, from the elezan 
defcription given of it by Ce//us who fpeaks of it in thefe terms: “ Since I have, 
in defcribing the introduétion of the catheter, mentioned the bladder of urine 
and the ftone, the occafion feems to require that I thould deferibe that Operation, 
which, when all other methods fail, muf&t be performed on thofe who are 
affi&ted with the ftone: an operation which, fince it is full -of danger, mult 
never be rafhly performed, nor at all times and feafons, nor in ail ages, nor in 
all degrees of the malady! but only in the fpring, in boys from nine to fourteen 
years of age, and where the difeafe is fo defperate that it can neither be cure d, nor 
even alleviated by medicine, but where the perfon muft die in a little while. 
Therefore when it is refolved to try this only chance, let the body be prepared, 
for fome days, by a due regimen, by moderate diet, by avoiding heavy meats, 
by drinking water alone; and during this term of preparation let the patient 
walk about, that the ftone may defcend towards the neck of the bladder, which 
will be known by introducing the ‘fingers “after the manner I fhall prefently 
mention in defcribing the operation: When. thus affured that the ftone 
has fallen down, the boy being made to faft for one day, the operation muft be 
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performed in a warm place according to the following rules.’ 
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THE BOY. 


« A ftronge man accuftomed with operations, being feated on a high chair, takes 
the boy in his arms, the boy’s back inclining in a fupine pofture upon the, af- 
fftant’s breaft, his hips refting upon the affiftant’s knees; his legs being then 
drawn up and his arms paffed round his hams, the affiftant takes hold of them 
and keeps the boy firm in this pofture. But where the lad is grown up and 
fron, two men mutt fit on two chairs fide by fide, the chairs and the thighs 
of the affiftants where they touch each other being tied faft together ;, when, the 
boy being feated on their two knees thus joined, each takes hold of the arm and 
leg next him, holding by the hand of the boy and pulling back his hams; and 
whether ‘one or two affiftants hold the boy, his fhoulders muft be fteadily held 
down by leaning hard upon them with the breaft. By this extenfion of the thighs 
the region of the pelvis is fpread out without folds or wrinkles, while the 
bladder is fo compreffed as to make it eafy to reach the ftone; by the fides of thofe 
who immediately fupport the boy, there are placed two ftrong afliftants, who 
fteady them and keep them down to their feats.” 

“ Then the phyfician, having pared his nails carefully, infinuates two fingers, 
the fore and mid fingers of the left hand gently, one after another, into the anus 3 
fpreading at the fame moment the fingers of the left hand over the lower part of 
the abdomen, to prevent the neceflity of hooking his fingers too rudely round the 
ftone, by which the bladder might be injured. And this muft by no means be 
rafhly done, as too frequent it is, but with all poflible prudence, for a hurt of the 
bladder in that way may bring on convulfions and death: Firft of all let the 
ftone be fought for at the neck of the bladder, where if it be difcovered, it is more 
eafily turned out through the wound ; for unlefs the ftone be thus dittin@ly known 
by its proper marks, the operation fhould not be attempted. But if the ftone 
either be not at the neck of the bladder, or have receded from it, the fingers muft 
be puthed deeper towards the bottom of the bladder, and the right hand alfo 


being carried behind the ftone, muft help to work it forwards ; and when the ftone 


* < Medicusdeinde, diligenter unguinibus circumcifis, atque finiftra manu duos ejus digitos, indicem et me- 
dium, leviter prius unum deinde altcrum in anum ejus demittit; dextraque digitos fuper imum abdomen 
leviter imponit; we, fi utringue digiti circa caleulum vehementer concurrerint, veficam ledant. Neque vero feftinanter 
in hac re, ut in plerifque, agendum eft; fed ita, ut quam maxime id tuto fiat. Nam lefa vefica nervorum 
diftentiones cum periculo mortis excitat. Ac primum circa cervicem queritur calculus 5 ibi repertus, minore 


negotio expellitur. Et ideo dixi, ne curandum quidem, ‘nifi cum hoc indiciis fuis cognitum eft. St ver aut 
> a verg aut 


ibi non fuit, aut receflit retro, digiti ad ultimam veficam dantur 3 paulatimque dextra quoque manus ejus 


OF THE MANNER OF GRIPING THE STONE. £3 


to occafion much handling and tormenting of the bladder. For thefe reafons the 
fingers of the right hand are preffied in behind the ftone, while with the fingers of 
the left hand it is wrought downwards to the neck of the bladder. If the ftone 
be oblong, let it be prefented, lying along with one end turned towards the 
wound ; if flat, with one edge towards the wound; if {quare, refting upon two 
of its’angles ; if bigger towards one end, let the {maller end be prefeated to the 
wound. Whereas when the ftone is round, there can, from the figure of the ficne 
be no difference in which pofture it is prefented; but from its roughnefs there may; 
if in a rough ftone there be one fmooth part, let that part come foremoft.” 

‘* Matters being thus prepared, the incifion is to be made through the fkin down 
to the neck of the bladder, of a Junated form, not far from the anus, and with 
the horns of this lunated incifion looking towards the hips.’ Then, in the deeper 


o> 


and narrower part of the wound, is to be made a fecond incifion, alfo tran{verfe, 
into the neck of the bladder itfelf, till the flowing out of the urine fhows the in- 
cifion to exceed in fome degree the fize of the ftone: Thofe, who for fear of 


fiftulas (which the Greeks call Uriades) make their incifion too fmall, fall another 


wie 


way into the fame or a greater danger ; for the ftone, being thruft flrongly forwards 
into the wound, muft force an opening where it does not find one fufficient for its 
exit, a thing efpecially dangerous when the ftone is rough or of an unfavourable 
form; for thence arife fometimes: hemorhages or convullions of the nerves, 
which although the patient may. efcape, yet the fiftula muft be much wider, 


: ; - Pe Wp Sar 
when produced by laceration of the neck of the bladder, than by incifron. 


ultra tranflata fubfequitur. Atque, ubi repertus eft calculus (qui necefle eft in manus incidat) eo curiofius 
deducitur, quo\minor lzviorque eft; ne effugiat, id eft, ne fepius agitanda vefica fit. Ergo ultra calculum 
dextra femper manus ejus opponitur; finifire digitieum compellunt deorfum, donec ad cervicem pervenitur- 
In quam; fi oblongus. eft,. fic compellendus eft, ut pronus: fi planus, fic, ut tranfy rerfus fit: fi quadratus, ut 
duobus angulis fedeat; fi altera parte plenior, fic, ut prius ca, qua tenuior fit, evadat. In rotundo nihil 
interefle, ex ipfa figura patet; nifi, fi levior altera parte eft, ut ea antecedat. 

«© Cum jam eo venit,. incidi fuper vefice cervicem, juxta anum cutis plaga lunata ufque aggcervicem velice 
r ima plaga elt, etiamnum fub-cute, 


: = ; ‘ Rn 
debeat, cornibus ad coxas fpefantibus paulums dcinde ea-parte, qua. {tridtio 
urine iter pateat fic, ut plaga paulo major, quam 


altera tranfo er fa plaga facionda ef, qua cervix aperiatur : donec 
2 (quam illo loco dacddns Greci* vocant) parum patefaciunt, cum majore 


caleulus fit. Nam, qui metu fifu': 
% * . $ ae on one . + SS 
periculo eodern revolyuntur : quia calculus iter, cum vi promitur, facit, nif aecipit, idque etiam perniciouus 
eft; fi figura quoque calen li, velsafpritudo aliquid eo contulit. Ex quo et fanguinis profufio, et diltentio 
eryorum fieri potelt, gue fi quis evafit, multo tamen patentiorem fifiulam habiturus 62 rupia cervice, quam habuifet, 


G2 


a MANNER OF HOOKING OUT THE STONE. 


“ The neck of the bladder being thus opened, the ftone itfelf comes into view, 
which, if fmall, is to be got out with the fingers alone, the fingers of the left 
hand pufhing it forward from within, while the fingers of the right hand help to 
vick it out: but if it be larger, a hook, made on purpofe, muft be flipped in be- 
it, the flender extremity of the hook fhould be flattened and bent intoa fe- 
micircular form, fmooth on its back part,.where it prelles againfi the parts, and 
rough within where it touches the ftone; and it fhould be rather long, for a 
fhorter hook has little power.” 

“ When the hook is fixed behind the ftone, it muft be moved from fide to fide, 
to work the ftone forwards; for the ftone, if it be fairly catched by the hook, 
moves along with it: whereas, if you merely prefs upon the ftone without moving 
it thus from fide to fide, it will flip, it will efcape again into the bladder, and 
the point of the hook will ftrike againft the edges of the wound, the danger of 
which we have already explained. Having fecured a fair hold of the ftone, you 
are to perform, at one moment, three feveral motions, viz. from one fide to the 
other and dire@ly forwards, but all quietly, taking care firft to draw the ftone a 
little downwards, Finally, the handle of the hook mutt be raifed, that the lower 
end may pafs deeper behind the ftone which may then be more eafily protruded. 
The ftone, if it be not eafily catched from above, may be extracted by flipping in 
the hook at one fide.” 


5 ¥ et dae eases 7 Le ? ; = 
by Celfus, with much fimplicity and plainnefs; nor would I purfue his narrative 
one word farther than this natural clofe, were it not to fay, that Celfus in perfect 

1 cee: Sy OE | ze! eg pee oe - : 
confiftency with the above dodtrine of the dangers arifing from much violence or 
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4 narrow wound, orders the ftone to be divided when too large to pafs without 
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encifa. Cum vero patefacta eft, in -confpectum calculus venit : in cujus corpore nullum difcrimem eft. Ipfe, 
fi sxiguus elt, digitis ab altera parte propelli, ab altera protrahi poteft. Si major, injiciendus a fuperiore ei 
arte uncus jus rer caufa factus. Is cf ad extren a ia as en meee SF tat 
parte uncus eft, ejus rer caufa factus. Is ch ad extremum tenuis, in femicireuli fpeciem retufe latitudinis es 


ab exteriori parte levis, qua corpori jungitur; ab interiori 
b ext ri par vis, qua corporr jungitur; ab interiori 


qua calculum attingit. — Ifque longior 
potius effe debet: nam brevis extrahendi vim habet. 


Ubi injeEus off, in utrungue latus inclinandus eff, ut appareat 
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calculus, et teneatM@, quia fi apprebenfus eft, ille fimul inclinatur. Ideoque eo minime opus eft, ne, cum adduci 


uncus = calculus intus effugiat, hicin oram vulneris incidat, eamque convulneret. In qua re, quod 

periculum effet; jam fupra propofui. Ubi fatis teneri calculum patet, eedem pene momento triplex motus 

adhibendus eft: in utrunque latus; deinde extra,. fic tamen, ut leniter id fiat, paulumque primo: calculus. 
eee I : 

attrahatur: quo facto, attollendus uncus extremus eft. uti intus magis maneat, faciliufque illum producat. 


Qued fi aliquando a fuperiore parts calculus param commode comprehendatur,, a latere erit apprehendendus 
| Sa 


Kee eft fimplicifama curatio.”’ 


THE APPREHENSION OF CELSUS CONCERNING A NARROW WOUND. 45 


injuring the parts. He fays, *“ When at any time the ftone is too large 
to be extracted without laceration of the neck of the bladder, it is to be broken ; 
an operation certainly invented by Ammonius, whence he was named Lithotomus, 
or the Cutter of Stones. The operation is to be performed after the following 
manner: A hook is to be fo infinuated behind the ftone as to refift and prevent its 
recoiling into the bladder, even when ftruck; then an iron inftrument is ufed, of 
confiderable thicknefs, but flattened towards the end, thin but blunt ; which being 
placed againit the ftone and ftruck on the farther end, cleaves it; care being taken 
at the fame time that neither the fragments of the ftone fall back into the bladder, 


nor the bladder itfelf be injured by the inftruments.” 


COMMENTARY ON CELSUS. 


This, being the earlieft record now in exiftence, deferves our particular notice : 
it cannot indeed be in all points corre@t, fince it is doubtful whether Celfus was a 
phyfician, or ever took any dire& fhare in the practice of our profeffion; af- 
furedly he was nota furgeon, and leaft of all a lithotomift, for the operation of 
lithotomy was interdicted to all but thofe whofe peculiar profeffion it was to: per- 
form it. Celfus knew the operation only asa part of the fcience of medicine; 
he defcribes it in {uch terms as a {peator would naturally ufe, and*he makes indeed 
a fort of apology for defertbing an operation fo peculiar and fo foreign to the ge- 
neral plan of his writings. + ‘* But fince I have, in defcribing the introduGion of 
the catheter, mentioned the bladder of urine and the ftone, it is natural to defcribe 
that operation which, when all other methods fail, muft be had recourfe to by. 
thofe who are afflifted with the fione.” 


Many of his remarks on the feveral points of the operation, and: all his dire€tions 
* « Si quando autem is major non videtur, nifi rupta cervice, extrahi poffe, findendus eft, cujus repertor 
Ammonius, ob id ~oréu0s cognominatus eft. In hoc modo fit. Uncus injicitur calculo fics ut facile eum 
concuffum quoque teneat, ne is retro revolvatur+ tum ferramentum adhibetur craflitudinis modice, prima 
parte tenui, fed retufa, quod admotum calculum, et ex altera parte itum, findit; magna cura habita, ne 
aut ipfam veficam per ferramenttim perveniat, aut calculi fraG@ura ne quid incidat.” 

+‘ Cum veficz vero, calculique facta mentio fit; locus ipfe exigere videtur, ut fubjiciam, que curatio: cal- 


eulofis, cum aliter fuccurri non poteft, adhibeatur.” 
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ericulario clyftere acetum nitro mixtum per 
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6 THE AFTER TREATMENT DESCRIBED BY CELSUS. 


concerning the after-treatment of the patient, befpeak him a moft attentive and 
oO 


curious obferver of whatever was done by the lithotomifts. He allows the bleod 
to flow freely during the operation, to leffen the rifk of inflammation: He lays 
the patient on his back with the head low and the hips raifed, covering the wound 


with cloths dipped in cool vinegar, and two hours after the operation, immerfes 
him in a bath of hot water, which, as he lies fupine, covers him all over from 
the knees to the navel; in this bath the patient was allowed to remain till he began 


1 with oil, and 


Cu 


to faint. The patient being them taken out of the bath was anointed 
handfulls of plucked wool dipt in warm oil, were applied to the pelvis, and hips, and 
groins, and to the wound itfelf. ‘Warm poultices he condemns. as more injurious 
by their weight than ufeful by their heat, “ plus pondere nocent quam calore 
proficiunt.” Nor does he allow the flighteft bandage to be applied. But what 
proves more particularly that Celfus was familiar with all that is ufually done by 
lithotomifts is, that he marks corre@tly the figns of éxtravafated blood, and directs 
how it is to be removed; for, * “ If,” fays Celfus, “ there is on the foll owing day 
a difficulty of breathing, a retention of urine, and an intumefcence of the: lower 
part of the abdomen, it is plain that blood is coagulated in the cavity of the bladder ; 
then the fingers are to be introduced, the bladder is to be gently handled, and 
whatever clots-are there, being thus broken down, will be {pontaneoufly difcharged. 
If this fail, an injection of vinegar and water is to.be thrown into the cavity of the 
bladder, which is another way of diffolving clots of blood.” 

Thefe things could not have been reduced thus to-fyftem, unlefs the operation 
had been long known and daily pra@tifed; nor could they have been thus correctly 
detailed by Celfus, but from the information of profeffed lithotomifts. It would 
be extraordinary indeed if a writer like Celfus were really ambiguous in. all. the 
moft interefting paflages. of this: defcription; this has: been confidently affirmed, 
but I fhould ee 


fubtility, than to the difficulties of the text; it is plain that they mifcarried for 


oO 


the doubts among commentators; rather to their own 
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want of knowledge! they imagined a claffical education fufhicient for the read- 
* « Proximo die, ft —— dificilius redditur, ( urina non — fi locus cirea pubem mature intumuits 

fcire licet, in vefica fanguinem concretum remanfiffe, git fis eodem’ modo digitis, leniter pertractanda 


w fica eft, et difcutienda, fi qua-coierunt : > qui 


» uti per-v 


ulnus aan procedant. Non alienum etiam. elt, 


im compellere, nam fic quogne: difeutiuntur, 11 


ua cruepta coierunt.” 


PROOF THAT THE INCISION WAS ‘TRANSVERSE. 47 


ing of-Celfus! the tranflators of Celfus have been phyficians ignorant of fur- 


gery, and ignorant, of courfe, of the technical peculiarities of the language in which 
thofe difputed paflages are written. 

One. expreflion, the “ plaga tran{verfa” has greatly perplexed tranflators, though the 
fenfe is very plain. The incifion made by Celfus crofled the centre of the perinz 
and was in all refpeéts tranfverfe with regard to the bladder as well as to the ex- 
ternal parts: ‘¢ A lunated incifion is to be made down to the neck of the bladder, 

ith the horns looking towards the hips; and there, in the deepeft and narroweft 
part of the wound, is to be made a fecond tranfverfe incifion into the neck of the 
bladder itfelf.” The incifion of Celfus then was lunated and could not be at onee 
lunated and longitudinal. Secondly, the horns of this lunated incifion pointed to 
two correfponding parts, call them the two hips, or the two thighs, which you 
pleafe; now had the incifion not been, in every fenfe of the word, tranfverfe, its 
horns could not have pointed to the two correfponding parts, but to the pubis 
and anus. 

Thirdly, The deep incifion is defcribed in thefe words: “ Altera tranfverfa 
plaga,” a fecond tranfverfe wound, which exprefsly implies, that this fecond wound 
is to be a tranverfe wound, and thefe words are at the fame time as definite and 
relative a defcription of the firft as of the fecond wound. Fourthly, the fame pre- 
cife expreffions are ufed by Celfus in defcribing the operation on women: “ For 
women,” fays Celfus, “on account of the thortnefs and widenefs of their urethra, 
pafs thé {maller ftones; yet, when the ftone is large, the fame incifions are required 
asin men. In virgins the fingers are to be introduced into the retum, as in boys, 
for the purpofe of holding down the ftone; but in married women the fingers 
are tobe pafled into the vagina: in‘virgins the incifion is to be made om the 
left fide of the labium, in married women it is to be made betwixt the meatus 
urinarius and the os pubis; im doth, the incifion is to be tranfverfe, nor is there 
any reafon to be alarmed, although, in women, there fhould be a profufe hz- 
morrhage.” 

The incifion in women, as in men, was made on the perineum. “ Tum 
virgini quidem, fub ima finifteriore ora, mulieri vero inter urine iter et 08 
pubis, incidendum eft, fic ut utroque loco plaga tranfverfa fit.” Both in virgins 
and in married women the incifion was tranf{verfe, and the variation in the 


precife place of the wound was obvioufly regulated by the flate~of the parts; _ 


48 THE IMPORTANCE OF A FREE [INCISION MARKED BY CELSUS. 


in virgins it was below the vagina, becaufe of the vagina being as yet undilated, 
but it was within the vagina in married women, betwixt the urethra and the 
pubis * 

There is one paflage of Celfus wi hich might have ferved as a leffon for all fuc- 
ng ages, and as an authority (for they have proceeded folely upon authority) 
for making thofe free incifions on which the fate of the patient fo much depends. 
“ Thofe who for fear of fiftulas make their inctfions too fmall, fall another way 
into the fame or a greater danger, for the ftone, being thruft ftrongly forwards into 
the wound, muft force that degree of opening which it does not find; and this 
is efpecially dangerous when the ftone is r rough or of an unfavourable form, for 
thence arife, fometimes hazmorrhages, fometimes convullions of the nerves, which 
even although the patient fhould efcape, yet there is greater danger from /aceration 
than from incifion.” ‘The words of Cel fus are indeed very memorable ; and though 
in the dead, as in the living languages, the quaintnefs of the antithefis is not al- 
ways to be received as a proof that: the maxim is found ; although in modelling the 
fenterice into this alliterative form, the fenfe is exaggerated and truth.and corredt- 
nefs facrificed to found ; yet in {cience, as in morals, there are certain important 
axioms which fhould be thus enforced ; for the moft pofitive affirmation, or the moft 
logical proof, could not give to any important maxim fo ftrong a hold of the 
reafon and niemory as the corre oppofition of two fimple words. It is therefore 
much to be lamented that this particular maxim has not been remembered in the 
very words of Celfus: “ Multo tamen patentiorem fiftulam habiturus 9% rupta 
cervice quam incifa.” 

And I hope that my reminding the profeffion of this old and well proved 
maxim will prevent, in future, thofe long and murderous operations, where the 
furgeon labours for an hour in extracting the ftone, to the inevitable deftru@ion 


of the patient. 
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“ De Calcults feminarur 


LI vero curationes in fceminis auoaue fimiles funt: de quibus parum, proprie i; 
He over n mes fceerninis quoque fimiles funt ; de quibus parum, proprie tamen quedam disenda 
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, ubi parvulus calculus eft, fcalpelhis fupervacuus eft; quia is urinam in cervicem non 


vior, quam in maril 
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incidendum eft fic, ut 


wtroque loco plaga traniveria fit, neque terreri convenit, fi-plus ex muliebri corpore fanguinis profluit.’ 


HISTORY OF LE RAOUES. 4g 


Science, like hiftory, has its fabulous and dark ages, in which things atchieved 
_ by the moft fimple means feem wonderful, and arts at one period generally known, 
fometimes fall into oblivion! fo it was in regard to this operation, which, after being 
performed by Meges and Ammonius, (near the times of Hippocrates,) and defcribed 
as a {pectator by Celfus, came at laft to be entirely neglected and forgotten by men 
of fcience, and to be praétifed only by quacks. The diftance indeed is never great 
betwixt that period in which men, under the title of Lithotomifts, Herniary fur- 
geons, or other titles, claim certain operations as peculiarly their own, and quackery, 
or thofe arts and deceptions by which fuch claims are maintained. During many 
centuries, quacks were, in regard to hernia, fiftula, and various difeafes, the chief 
operators, and they™were the only lithotomifts. Though fuch operators were con- 
temned by the learned, they were the idols of the vulgar; many among them 
operated to admiration, and one efpecially had the honour of attracting, in a pe- 
culiar manner, the malignity of the profeflion. ‘ 

This was Le Raoues, a lithotomift, who operated about a hundred years ago 
in the principal cities in the fouth of France. He practifed a method not exprefsly 
known to Van Horne, who only mentions the wonders this man was reported to 
perform, as an incitement to others to difcover and practife his way of cutting for 
the ftone. 

“TI muft not in this place negle@,” fays Van Horne, “to mention what was 
reported to me fix months ago, by anobleman, who had not only witnefled 
in others, but experienced in his own perfon, the happy talents of one Raoues, 
a lithotomift, of Nifmes in France, who cuts men of all ages with fingular addrefs, 
without the ufual ligatures, without other apparatus than a knife and hook, placing 
the patient merely on the knees of his affiftant. For he is very fkilful in catching 
the ftone with his fingers, and prefling it fo againft the perineum, that, upon 
making a flight incifion, the ftone ftarts out of its own accord: nor is this all, for 
after the incifion there is no hemorrhagy, nor does there pafs even one drop of 
urine by the wound : which is eafily explained ; for the incifions of the {kin, and 
of the internal wound, do not correfpond ; and, incredible as it may appear, the 
parts are healed in five or fix days ; fo that on the ninth day this nobleman walked 
round the city with his operator. Satisfied of this fa&t, not by report, but by 
being in a manner a fpectator of what was performed on this nobleman, I hold it 
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right to relate the whole, that it may incite others to learn and pradtife this 
méthod *.” 

The beft and moft learned men of that age have fpoken with enthufiafm of the 
operations of Le Raoues. Roonhuyfen, in his Cafes, tranflated into Englifh in the 
year 1676, fpeaks of this operator in the following terms: “ At this very time 
we underftand, both by letters and from patients, fomething very confiderable 
touching a new contrivance of cutting the fone, practifed in France, at Bourdeaux, 
by a lithotomift called Raowes de Chaftres, now dwelling at Ni/mes, ufed both upon 


old and young, and that after a quite other manner than hath been practifed hitherto. 
For after that the patient hath been founded and felt by the artiff, after his own 
way, without any body’s being prefent, he then, together with the patient, walks 
for half an hour in his chamber, and then puts him in his fervant’s lap, who holds 
the patient’s legs without tying him, and the mafter ufeth no other inftrument 
but a little crooked knife, and no bands; nor doth he ufe any force in prefling 
the belly; in lifting it up or the like, thereby to get the ftone between his fingers. 
It is alfo done with lefs trouble and danger, without as much as obferving the feafon 
of the year, the temperament of the patient, or his age. He only thrufts two 
fingers’ into his fundament, fo as to get the ftone; which having compaffed with 
little pain, he conveys it to the os i/chium as far as he can, and then a little higher, 
making an-incifion with his little crooked knife, of the ufual bignefs, but fome- 
what higher and obliquely, beginning from the fide of the faid os i/chium, and 
fo continuing to the perineum ; which incifion or opening is more (in that place) 
according to the grain of the fibres, as will be found if viewed attentively. Now 


r 


* Non debeo hie reticere, ante femi-annum circiter narratum mihi fuiffe 4 generofo vire, qui ipfe'in aliis 
viderat, et.in femetipfo expertus erat felicitatem operatoris Nemaufenfis Galli, aomine Raoues, qui fingulari 
dexteritate cujufcunque etatis homines feeat quam facillime et a calculo liberat, citra inftitutam exgri liga- 
turam, folummodo eum imponendo genubus fui famuli, aut citra ullam infrumentorum opem, nifi folius 
cultri five novacule, Nam -callet exa@te modum, minifterio digitorum, etiam im adultis, calculum attingere 
et ad perineum. ita propellere, ut facta levi incifione, calculus ipfe {ponte fua profiliat: neque hoc folum, fed, 
peraéta jam feGtione, nullus fanguinis fluxus, nihil uring, per vulnus exit, cujus hec ratio.eft quia labia vulneris 
cuta earnis & vefice, adamuffim fibi non refpondent: imd,- quod fidem omnem fuperat, quinque aut fex 
dierum fpatio vulnus confolidatur, ut nono die ipfe generofus urbem cum Juo lithotomo circumambulaverit. Quod 
non aurifus tantum teftis, fed pené oculatus in “illo viro, qui in femetipfo perpefus erat banc operationem, refero, ‘ut alios 


excitem ad indagandum atque tentandum hunc modum, cum videant humanam -induftriam eo jam perveniffe, 
quo negant hactenus ab ullo mortalium perventum effe. 
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a {mall incifion made according to the grain of the fibres will yield much more, 
and can, by laceration, be fomewhat widened if it have been made ‘too Httle (for 
the wound that is to be made in cutting the ftone is better a little too fmall than 
too great); and by this means, with his fingers he eafily draws out the ftone without 
the ufe of any other inftrument, and after having cleanfed the wound, he conveys 
and thrufts back the bladder to its place, whence it had prevented alfo ‘the drop- 
pings of theurine, by drefling the patient with an ordinary band, who in feven or 
eight days is pofiiively cured. 1 have alfo read a printed letter, intitled: La nouvelle 
Maniere de tailler Ja Pierre; ix e> The new Manner of cutting the Stone ; wherein it is 
affirmed, that then this mafter had already cut, after this way, above fifty perfons, 
of twenty, thirty, forty, fifty, and fixty, years of age, with fo good fuccefs, that not 
one of them all had died, yea, that very few or none of them had had fo much as a 
fever. Thus you fee, that art is more and more improved by continual difcoveries, 
for which we ought to praife Almighty God, vouchfafing fuch and the like new 
remedies to the benefit:of mankind.” . 

But the phyficians of Paris could by no means regard the appearance of 
La Raoues as the fign and working of God’s Providence in behalf of mankind. 
They purfued him with their utmoft malice, and prevailed, at laft, on the learned 
Drelincurtius to come forth the fool of the pantomime, the ——— of their plot. 
They fet him the tafk of reprefenting this innocent man in the moft ludicrous and 
moft deteftable point of view: they called Le Raowes a new faint, and required 
Drelincourt to write the legend of his miraculous cures in terms of deri n, 
and to alarm all France with relations from which modefty and decency muft 
revolt. 

“The head and front of his offending” was only this: that having operated with 
fingular fuccefs in the towns and provinces.of France, he ventured at laft to appear 
in Paris, and had the audacity there to obtrude himfelf (in the houfe of Bourdelot 
the King’s phyfician) into a fociety of learned men ; where, in the prefence of His 
Highnefs the Prince of Condé, he vaunted of a difcovery, which he faid he had dif. 
covered four years before, of cutting for the flone.by a new operation, more ex- 
peditious, fafe, and eafy, than that of the great apparatus then in ufe. 

This operation. Drelincourt proceeds to defcribe in the following terms: “He 
operates like all other quacks, by cutting upon the gripe ; he feels forthe ftone with 
his fingers in the re@um, makes the patient, before operating, walk a turn, or two 
through the room to bring the ftone to the neck.of the bladder; he. places him 
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in the lap of a ftrong affiftant, who, joining his hands over the patient’s belly, 
prefles, with the help of comprefles, upon the epigaftric region ; when he is about 
to cut, he introduces his fingers very high in the rectum, and feizes and fixes the 
{tone with equal eafe in.boys and in grown men. I was aftonifhed,” fays Drelin- 
court, “ when I faw what muft have feemed incredible had it been only reported 
to me: he introduced not two fingers into the retum, but three, and paffed them 
till his hand was ftopped by the thick flefh of the mufcles of the thumb, in a 
manner which I never could have conceived, but I have feen it, and have feen it 
with horror. (C’eft un fait que je ne pouvoit m’imaginer ; mais j’en ay été 
témoine oculaire, et j’en ay eu de Phorreur.) Holding his vitim thus impaled, he 
curved the points of his fingers very ftrongly, prefling the coats of the rectum 
violently towards the bladder; and through the coats of the bladder, and the three 
coats of the tetum, does this operator difcover not only a ftone, but any number 
of ftones, their fize, fmoothnefs, roughnefs, foftnels, hardnefs, weight, and 
colour even.—Then catching the ftone betwixt his fingers, placing it in a fa- 
vourable direétion, and prefling it down towards the tuber-ifchii, he at once prefles 
down the ftone with the fingers, and extends the fkin over the perineum (by draw- 
ing it towards the right fide) with the thumb of his left hand, and taking in his 
right the knife or razor, which till then he holds in his mouth, he cuts upon the ftone 
with a fort of lunated incifion, the horns of which look towards the left hip: he 
then cuts deeper, dividing through the ereétor mufcle of the left fide, cutting an 
inch above the anus, and nearly an inch to the left ofthe rapha perinzi. The in+ 
cifion is continued till the knife grates upon the ftone; then prefling the bladder 
at once with both hands, with the right above the pubis, and with the left from 
within the rectum, the ftone leaps out into his breaft or fhirt collar, or if it do not, 
is picked out with the fore-finger. Thus does he extract the ftone from the biggeft 
and fatteft perfon with eafe.” 

“ Now forfaking” fays Drelincourt, “his hold of the bladder within, and of the 
fkin without, he allows the parts to be retracted, by their natural elafticity, different 
ways; the bladder returning to its natural place, recedes towards the right ; the {kin 
of the perineum is retracted towards the thigh, i. e. towards the left; and the 
wound is fo clofed that the urine immediately paffes the natural way.” 

“ The patient, after getting up, making a few fleps and ftrides about the room,” 
fays Drelincourt, ** to clear the bladder, or fhaking himfelf, or jumping over his garter, 
is laid in bed ; and this Jack-pudding of a Charlatan plafters up his bottem with a 
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pafte of flour and eggs; and keeping a mountain of flour over the wound, thus 
bandages his pofteriors.”’ 

Although Le Raoues had cut hundreds for the ftone in Rouen, Bourdeaux, 
Nifmes, and other cities, it was boldly affirmed that he had cut thofe only who had’ 
not the ftone: it was thus that his rivals thought fit to explain the miracles he 
feemed to perform. 

This tale is told by Collot, his moft invidious rival, in very plain terms: 
“ Le Raoues,” fays Collot, “having operated on many in Bourdeaux, who had not 
the ftone, received the thoufand piftoles which thefe operations produced him, and 
made his efcape: he foon after arrived in Paris, where being more narrowly watched, 
he was detected in his arts and practices: he was obferved to make an incifion in the 
hip, too fuperficial even to reach the bladder or internal parts, much lefs to cut 
through them ; and the ftone produced by this operator was one which he held in 
his fleeve, dropt into the palm of his hand at a fit period of the operation, and pres 
fented to the fpeétators, foiled with the blood of the wound: nay the enemies of 
Raoues affirmed, that fome of thofe who died by accident after thefe fuperficial: in- 
cifions, were found, (upon opening their bodies,) to-have in the bladder, many ftones, 
without the flighteft {car or mark of the incifion having ever reached that patt.— 
‘One day,” fays Collot, “ while Le Raoues was cutting a boy for the ftone, the 
fervant was deteéted in the aa of flipping a ftone into the mafter’s hand; who, for 
fear of a profecution, withdrew himfelf from Paris, and was never heard of more: 
Thefe,” fays Collot, “ were the tricks by which he had raifed a momentary re- 
putation in the provincial towns ; and thefe were the fort of operations he had per= 
formed with fuch applaufe at Bourdeaux.”—— H] eft vrai qu'il en tailla plufieurs a 
Bourdeaux $’ cependant on ne fut que trop perfuadé dans Ia fuite qu'il 2°y avoit pas 
un feul de fes malades auguel il n’ eut JSuppofe la Pierre. Collot, fur la. Pierre.” 

This is a tale founded in malice, and hardly deferving of refutation : Le Raoues 
was in poffeffion of a plain, fimple, fuccefsful operation, which he well knew how to: 
perform, and had as little need as Collot himfelf to refort to artifice. But it was the 
practice of the furgeons and lithotomifts of Paris, the moment they found their pro- 
vince invaded, to fabricate the moft fcandalous falfehoods. Collot was the King’s 
lithotomift, and his family continued fo for many generations ; he could not but feeb 
jealous and indignant at this low and ignorant man afluming the. title of lithotoinift. 
Le Raoues muft, from every circumftance in his fituation, have had many enemiesy, 
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and it is furely more natural to believe that cunning and interefted men contrived 


thefe tales, than that even the ae unprincipled wretch could dare actually to com- 
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mit fach cruelties : fo atrocious is the crime alleged againft Le Raoues, that he mutt 
be acquitted! If he did indeed eit ae the people to fubmit by {cores to:the opera- 
tion, without having fuffered the torments of the difeafe, and perfuaded the {peCtators 


: Anche ile asigaiedial 
that they faw him extra the ftone, he muft, with all the addreis or an empymic, 
<6 ° 33 

have had * a tongue that could wheedle the devil! 


But he was belied: his operation, even as defcribed by his enemy Drelincurtius, 


ce 


is fuperior to any pradtifed by the family of Collot. The Collots traduced him, 
and accufed him of making incifions when he had no intention of cutting for the 


ftone! but full forely did this ‘fame family of the Collots fluffer in their turn 


d 
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they were aceufed by others of ‘the fame crime: “even-handed Juftice was in this 
moft juft, commending th’ ingredients of their poifoned chalic 


e- to their own 
waheg Collot, the father, was himfelf afflicted with the fone, and the operation 
was performed by his fon! ieee was a painful and tert rible act - duty. and obe- 
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dience ! what was the young man’s reward? what faid the rivals of this family ?— 
"Lat t¢ xxrae y Le - ] SAN Ce >d } et } - 
That it was a mock operation, well concer etwixt the father and the fon, as if 
Collot could not bring his fon into the sas by any device, but by being: at the 
fame time delivered of a ftone *! - Yet fo much did this villanous report prevail, 
that the editor of Collot defends him from the accufation. ‘* Des efprits foupgonneux 
. 1 wagoit wouln id a’ ied ii de: och Gaeiceeiinie: des tee 

ont cru qu'il n’avoit voulu donner qu’un example de contiance ; mais des temornes 
oculaires m’ont confirmé qu'il avoit la Pierre.” Such were the arts in ufe in) this 
abandoned city ; which a man, fo meritorious as Le Raoues, and fo unfupperted, 
could not efcape, could not withftand. 

After many other contemptible inventions for bringing this man into difrepute, 
Drelincourt had the meannefs to alarm the people of France about: the pollution 

~ ir ww it “17 ; RAAT se Sees se ~ it 
of their women, in terms incredibly low. and abominable. ‘ Digitos fuos falaces et 
improbos in finum pudoris lafcive et nequiter adigit fique in nubz criftas terit, 
ipfa virginalia clauftra rumpit. Pudibundone quippe et anilliflimum  pudicitie 
ocellum vix hifcentem illiberaliter et proterve legit atque decerpit. Imo cum finat 
licet, en rubentem ejus gemmantemque calycem amiciflime sneiieee connexu 
conjuncifimum necdum hiantem, premature explicat et dit Fundit.” 


This is horrible, and altogether abominable! it-is addrefled- plainly to fanatics, 


* The family of the Collots operated with the apparatus-major, which is next to be explained. 
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priefis, and partifans; and, through an affe&ted modefty, it is (though in a French 
book) written in Latin, that it might be conftrued to every curious dame, by her 
confeflor and domeftic prieft, with fuch comments as the text might require. 
Thus did the learned Drelincurtius fet himfelf to the degrading tafk affigned him, 
with that fervour of malice “which outruns the. paufer reafon,” and bartered away 


his academic honours for a cap and bells. 


COMMENT ON THE OPERATION OF LE RAOUES. 


Let us candidly, and for the fake of fcience, refle& on the nature of this opera 
tion, and condefcend to receive one lefflon more from a clafs of men who have 
already given us many that are very memorable. Every thing in this operation, 
that is thus condemned by Drelincurtius, is peculiarly. commendable ;’ his criticifms 
are moft erudile, but. moft unfkilful, fo that we may venture to pronounce this 
man, “with all his learning, to have been the moft ignorant man in Europe.” His 
raillery could not but be mifplaced, fince he criticifed what he could not underftand. 
He was not aware that this was an operation to be improved, not by learning, but 
by practice! the operation had indeed been improvd, by thofe itinerant lithotomitts, 
to that degree of ‘excellency, that we may fubferibe with confidence to the rules 
and pradtices of Le Raoues. 

Le Raoues is accufed of making his patient walk round the room to bring 
down the flone to the neck of the bladder. What: fays Celfus to’this pradtice? 
“ Ambulandi vero inter hxc exercitatione utatur quo magis calculus ad veficz ¢er- 
vicem defcendat.” This is the fame rule deliveréd in language which Drelincurtius. 
would not have ventured to difpute. 

The practice of bringing down the ftone to the neck of the bladder had:been 
in ufe,- wherever the operation by the apparatus minor had been performed: 
Parée particularly recommends the pratice. The grave and learned Roman makes 
the patierit perambulate the chamber: the merry ‘Frenchman makes him dance: 
till it falls down: “ Ayant dont fuppofé que nous avons un jeune’ enfant dine. 
cifer, il faut premierement que le chirurgien! le faffe fauter cinque ou fix fois a 

fin de faire defcendre la Pierre au fond de la veffie.” ‘But Van Horne’ is ftill:more: 


amufing; and requires, I think, too much agility and {pirit on the part of his pa 
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tient: he makes him, after dancing a while, leap from the higheft ftools in the 
houfe. ‘“ Jubemus xgrum aliquoties fubfilire, aut bis terve de fcamno aliquo defilire 
ut calculus deorfum prolabatur ad collum veficz.” 

Le Raoues was next accufed. of “ pretending to feel through the coats of the 
bladder, and through the three coats of the rectum, the fize, {moothnefs, roughnefs, 
foftnefs, hardnefs, weight, and colour, of the ftone.” What fays the text of the 
claffical Celfus to this point ? Celfus certainly inftrudts the operator how to recognize 
a rough, a {mooth, an oblong, or flattened ftone, and how to prefent it fo to the 
perinzum, as to pafs through the wound in the moft favourable way. Celfus in- 


deed prefumes every thing to be diftinguifhable through thofe fame coats of the 


re€tum, except the colour of the ftone; and the colour of the ftone, though it was 


.of no importance in the opinion of Le Raoues, was of fingular importance in the 
opinion of Drelincurtius, fince it enabled him to reprefent Le Raoues in terms of 
xidicule. 


Le Raoues was accufed too, of thrufting more than two fingers, of driving al- 


moi the whole hand into the re€tum, in a manner which ftruck Drelincourt 


with horror: but what avail the horrors of a man ignorant in furgery, and un- 
accuftomed with operations? The horrors of Drelincurtius are of no more im- 
portance than the tremor of a woman or a child at the fight of blood. Every per- 
fon who ftands as a mere fpeétator to witnefs the unavoidable pangs of an operation, 
muft have acute feelings ; but if he do not underftand what is ufeful and what is 
hurtful in that operation, his feelings muft be but prejudices of litfle account. 
Drelincurtius never thus handled a ftone to eftimate its form or fize, while Le Raoues 
had fearched:thoufands, without the help of the catheter. The diftinétnefs with 
which the ftone is felt with the finger, muft have appeared incredible to a phy- 
fician ; even to furgeons I am forry to think how little this fenfation is familiar, Sur- 
geons introduce the ftaff becaufe they are to cut upon it; but they are indifferent about 
feeling, with the fingers the aiual fize of the flone. They make their incifion with- 
out being able to afcertain whether it be proportioned to the fize of the ftone. Now 
this is firange! a furgeon would not choofe to open an abfcefs of the neck, or of the 
perineum, without wifhing to know whether fuch abfcefs opened into the throat, 
or urethra, or rectum? yet the furgeon who examines a flight abf{cefs carefully, 
and opens it with circumfpetion, plunges his gorget into the bladder, without 
condefcending previoufly to put his finger into the retum ; he trufts to. the click+ 
ing of his ftaff, and is indifferent about the fize, if he be only fure of the exiftence 
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of aftone. That Le Raoues was forced to grope hard for the ftone was the 
inevitable confequence of his venturing to do’ what regular furgeons have 
{eldom done, for they in operating with the apparatus minor have cut boys only, 
while Le Raoues cut men of thirty, fifty, and feventy years of age. 2d. Had Drélin- 
court attended to thofe leflons which Le Raoues offered freely’ to every furgeon, he 
might have been taught by him, that to feel the ftone diftinétly and reach it fairly 
in the adult, and to hold it firm even in a younger fubje&t, both {kill and boldnefs, 
and the introdu€tion of more than two fingers are required. ’ 

It ftands then upon record, that Le Raoues was particularly careful to afcertain the 
fize of the ftone, for which purpofe he carried the patient into a private room, and 
there, alone, or with his fervant, examined by the re@tum ; that when he brought 
him out for public operation, he fhowed particular addrefs and boldnefs in catching 
the ftone under his fingers, preffing it firmly againft the perineum, and making it 
even leap out into the collar of his fhirt as foon as the incifion was performed ; 
that before he made his incifion, he drew the fkin’ powerfully to the right fidé, and - 
holding it fo with his thumb, while he performed the incifion, allowed itthen to be re- 
tracted fo as to cover the deeper wound; and that he moreover endeavoured to enfure 
a perfect adhefion, by clofing the wound nicely with flour mixed up with the white 
of eggs. When I obferve all thefe wife and rational precautions, I am fully perfuaded 
that this operation had been gradually attaining to great perfedtion’ in thé hands of 
practical men, who were fo far rude and ignorant as to Riiow no other; and’ can 
eafily believe what the admirers of this Le Raoues affirmed, that he was fometimes 
able to carry his patients abroad in not many days *, 

Drelincourt had the misfortune to criticife fteps in the operation Which he could 
not comprehend ;. and the confidence with which he expofes what he thinks errofs 
on the part of Le Raoues, may ferve as a warning to men whofe propenfitiey lie 


* This is a fa& reported indifferently by the friends and by the enemies of Le Raouess, Mingelouzéau-ree 
ports that by his management of the parts by drawing afide the fkin with the thumb of thopeett hand, while he 
cut with the right ; by allowing it to be retracted after the extra@ion of the@ftone, his patient immediately 
palfed the urine the natural w: ay} nor can we wonder at this fince the fame-happens in’ our deep and dire® 
intcifiom He alfo informs us that Le’ Raves eat the neck of the bladder at the favie'time withthe integu~ 
ments, He faysthat while Le Raoues: cut boys only, he fucceeded, but when'the ventured to perform this 
operation on adults, he was lefs fortunate. * Et il fe trouvoit que la playe du col de la. vet fie ne repondoit plus 
a la playe des i intéguments, mais en étoit couvert; ef le malade ne rendoit point fon urine par la playe gui fe renfer- 
nvit tres facilement.” Tn the city of Bourdéauy alone (fays Mingélowzem) le cut cighty-two = of various 
ages for the Rdn®t. ; ; £ Si as 4S 
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themfelves men of wit and merriment, and regard ridicule 


this way, who think 


as the teft of truth. 
chofen to condemn, but from a ferious conviétion that thefe are the beft rules and 


practices hitherto laid down! I declare that I fhould rather take for my mafter the 


It is not from caprice that I approve what others have 


contemned Le Raoues, than the celebrated Aulus Cornelius Celfus. 


ANATOMICAL ANALYSIS OF THE APPARATUS MINOR. 


But this operation gradually improving in the hands of practical men, infenfibly 
attained to a degree of perfeGtion not yet remarked, and which confifted not merely 
in the dexterity with which the ftone was erafped and held down, nor in the 
provifions for a fpeedy reunion of the wound, but in the diretion and form 
of the wound itfelf. The incifion for lithotomy was, from the time of Hippocrates, 
Ammonius, and Meges, down to the days of Celfus, tranfverfe and lunated ; it 
croffed the perinzum near the anus, and it was ftill of a lunated form in the time 
of Le Raoues, who made, according to the defcription of Drelincurtius, ** a lu- 
nated incifion nearly an inch to the left of the rapha perinzi, and with horns look- 
ing towards the left hip: this man, in fhort, cut in a fort of femicircle round. 
the tuber ifchii. At fome period of which we have no diftin& record, but probably. 
near the time of Le Raoues, lithotomifts changed this lunated for a longitudinal 
incifion. Frere Jaques had two operations, the one, viz. that by the apparatus minor, 
in which he cut upon the ftone; the other peculiar to himfelf in which he cut upon 
the ftaff. Perhaps he learnt his operation by the apparatus minor, from Le Raoues, 
in performing the incifion he would. naturally carry his knife longitudinally and. 
in the fame direétion that he did in cutting upon the ftafl, which was his own, 
peculiar operation. 

“ Having affifted,” fays Mery, “ at all the operations of Frere Jaques, in the: 
Hotel Dieu, f have had occafion to obferve his way of operating with the apparatus. 
minor on little boys: Pafling the fore and midfingers of the left hand into the 
reGtum, and laying the left upon the pubis, he grapples the bladder, and: forces 
down the ftone till it prefents, in boys, in the perineum, and in women, betwixt 


the vagina and: pubis; and holding the ftone firm with his left hand, he cuts with. 


his right, making his incifion from the tuberofity of the ifchium towards the ftone,, 
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fo that betwixt his two operations, that by the leffer, and that by the greater 
apparatus there is not the flighteft difference with refpeét to the incifion.”? Thus it 
came to pafs, at what period we do not exprefsly know, that the incifion by the 
Jefler apparatus was approximated to that by the greater apparatus; the incifion 
performed by the itinerant operators of the fixteenth century, with that performed 
in modern times by Raw, Cheffelden, and the furgeons of the prefent day ; for 
fince the incifion was in the fame place in the fame direGion, dividing the fame 
parts, it made no effential diftin@ion whether it was performed, as among thefe 
itinerant operators, by cutting upon the ftone, or as by modern lithotomifts, by 
cutting upon the flaff. 

T’o underftand how effential an innovation this was, we muft apply to the prefent 
as to every other innovation, the teft of anatomy. 

Firft, It will be obvious that the operation of the ancients is full of danger, for 
the parts cut muft vary according to the degree in which they are protruded 
by the fingers; it is, no doubt, poflible to perform the operation fafely, for the 
parts may be protruded by the. finger in the anus, (as in the plan, page 6o,) in 
fuch a degree that the lunated incifion fhall divide’ the neck of the bladder, and 
cut threigh the proflate gland, without injuring the veficule (a a) or the 
urethra (b). -Secondly, It is obvions that if the parts be in any -particular 
fubje&t larger, or (in confequence of the peculiar manner of the operator) more 
protruded, ‘the incifion will not be in:the fubftance of the gland, nor ftridtly 
in the neck of the bladder, but behind the gland and acrofs the two veficule where 
they enter under the gland. ‘Thirdly, it is manifeft, that if the parts awere 
lefs flrongly preiled upon, the neck of the bladder and proftate gland would not be 
at all protruded, the incifion would pafs through the anterior part of the gland, and 
then the membranous or naked part (b) of the urethra where it turns round under 
the pubis being interpofed, would be cut off from the bladder, and if the patient 
furvived the operation, he would labour under an incurable fiftula. Such are the 
manifeft dangers of this operation deferibed by Celfus. Fourthly, it was plainly the 
chief advantage of the lateral incifion (i. e. of the incifion on one fide.of the peri- 
n2um,) as practifed in the time of Le Raoues and Frere Jaques, thateit obviated 
this danger; in this lateral incifion the urethra efcaped, and thence Le Raoues; 
Hiefter, and others, who favoured this operation, pracifed it with a degree of 
fuccefs and fafety, though, no doubt, among their patients alfo many died, and fonre 
had fiftulas. But it mnft occur to any one who reflects on the pofture in which the 
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parts are held on the points of the fingers, that the flighteft degree of obliquity in the 
wound, the flighteft deviation of the incifion from its due place, the flighteft prolon- 
gation of the upper horn of that lunated incifion, (whether it has its horns turned 
towards the right or towards the left hip) would fever the urethra from the bladder. 

Nor is this at all an imaginary danger: “On the 2oth of May,” fays Mery, 
“ | performed, in prefence of Frere Jaques himfelf, accompanied by the furgeons 
and phyficians of the hofpital, the diffeGion of fix boys cut by him for the ftone ; 
and’in all the fix we found the bladder feparated from the urethra where it enters 
the penis, and the blood veflels of the penis torn acrofs or divided by the knife. 
And, on the 2d of June, I diffe€ted the body of a boy thirteen years of age, cut by 
Frere Jaques, by the gripe, in whom we found the bladder feparated from the penis 
and from the pubis, the arteries and veins. cut acrofs, and the hzemorhoidal veins 
alfo divided.” ‘Thefe are fatal proofs of the ill effe€ts of fuch irregular incifions, 
and ferious examples of an excellent operation being ill performed. But all thefe 
dangers are obviated at once, by introducing the ftaff into the bladder, for that pre- 
vents a poflibility of our cutting off the urethra, and not to cut into the neck of the 
bladder when cutting thus upon the ftone itfelf, is impoffible. In this way my 
brother, Mr. Charles Bell, has performed the operation rapidly and fuecefefully. 

In operating by this lefler apparatus, you cut upon the ftone, and cutof courfe, with 
perfect fecurity, an incifion exa@tly proportioned to its fize. There is no difficult 
nor dangerous difleGtion; no gorget, nor other dangerous inftrument, thruft 
into the bladder, with the rifk of its paffing in betwixt that and the rectum; you 
are performing exprefsly the lateral incifion of Raw and Cheffelden, ia the moft 
fimple and favourable way; and, indeed, Raw himfelf, though he declined telling: 
how he operated, always had the honefty to refer the enquirer to Celfus—“ Legite 
Celfum” was always his reply. But what makes the deepeft impreflion on my 
mind in favour of the apparatus minor is, that we are, by this operation, faved from 
the horror of plunging a gorget, blindfold, among the vifcera of a child, a cruelty 
of which I never fhall allow myfelf to be guilty again. 

Could then an operation fo fimple, fo fuccefsful, and which had been pradctifed 
for fo many.centuries, be forfaken? Yes, furely ! covetoufnefs, vanity, and pride, in- 
cited phyficians: learned indeed, but little {killed in furgery, to invent more ingenious 
and complicated operations, forfaking the prifca fimplicitas inftrumentorum fo warmly 
praifed by Heifter; for Heifter himfelf, practifed the operation of the lefler appa- 
ratus, and explains to us the unworthy motives which induced phyficians to 
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abandon it. “Their fees,” he fays, “ were melting away! their gains and honours 
were intercepted by quacks! They invented therefore new and curious operations, 
not to cut men more eafily for the ftone, but to difplay their learning. They firft 
proved by an aphorifm of Hippocrates, that wounds in membranous parts are mortal. 
Thence they deduced this rule, that, whatever external incifions might be required; 
the neck of the bladder itfelf fhould never be divided with the knife, but fhould 
only be dilated with inftruments of various forms. The memorable maxim in 
Celfus they willingly forgot, “That there is greater danger in dilating the neck 
of the bladder, than in opening it by incifion.” They chofe rather to dilate or 
lacerate the parts than to cut them. The fimplicity of this method, by the 
lefler apparatus, and the facility with which it is performed, were indeed their chief 
objeCtions to it. Senfim a preftantioribus ac celebrioribus chirurgis ac lithotomis ob 
varias rationes et pofiffimum forte ne propter facilitatem methodi antique numerus 
lithotomorum nimis augeretur atque reditus illorum imminueretur, fepius quam 
minor fuerit ufurpatus, —“ Thofe,” fays Hiefter, “ who choofe to {peak con- 
temptuoufly of this method, reprefent it as an operation fit only for quacks and 
mountebanks, as an operation too low and contemptible ever to be practifed by 
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tegular furgeons and phyficians: modern furgeons,’ fays he, “have invented 
more cunning and curious methods, fuch as the vulgar do not know; fuch as muft 
captivate all ranks of men, the rich and great, as well as the vulgar, by the profufion 
and elegance of the apparatus.”——“ Sunt denique etiam, qui, quando de apparatu 
abjecte loqui et feribere volunt, dicunt, eum effe illum modum quo hiftriones et 
circumforanzi tantum uterentur; veros autem et genuinos medicos et chirurgos 
haud decere adeo vulgarem obfoletam, abjefam et Jimplicem methodum ;: {ed recen« 
tiores chirurgos magis excultas, artificiofas atgque ingeniofas ufurpare. fecandi rationes 
quz copia et nitore feramentorum arti fplendorem, conciliarent atque admirationem. 
vulgi imo magnatum et proctrum infignem excitarent,” Hiefter, page 178. 

Such were the contemptible motives which induced men in the earlier times of 
furgery to invent that complicated operation which-I am next to explain. 
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OF LITHOTOMY BY THE APPARATUS MAJOR. 


SECTION Iii. 


THE OPERATION OF JOANNES DE ROMANIS, OR OF SANCTUS MARIANUS 
BAROLITANUS. 


Tus operation dignified with the fonorous titles of Apparatus Major, and Marian 
Operation, was invented through motives of avarice, conceit, and folly, and by thofe 
who defpifed the operation of Celfus, becaufe it was too plain, too fimple, too eafily 
performed, infemuch as to have become the favourite operation of ignorant men. 
They furely were ill qualified for inventing new methods, who declined the old 
becaufe it was fimple! that which they invented, affuredly was not fo! it was 
with incredible difficulty they extracted the ftone through the narrow incifion 
which was made in operating by the apparatus major; and, amidft the violence 
of dilatating the parts, the cries of the patient were fuch as it was not poflible to 
hear without commiferation. Their dilating inftruments, their apparatus major, which 


was calculated to imprefs the great with admiration and reverence, ftruck the 
patients with fear, and the fpeCtators with difmay. If Heifter is to be trufted, and 
he was himfelf a plain blunt man, we muft believe this new invention to have been 
the moft criminal ever engendered by the defire of gain! If we are to truft to thofe 
who faw it performed in all its perfeCtion, it muft have been the moft cruel and hor- 
rible! what but cruelty and folly could refult from the vain defire of receding, as far 


as poflible, from an operation which was avowedly very fimple, and eafily performed ? 
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The reafons which the inventors of this apparatus major were pleafed to affign 
were but poor apologies for their condu@. They found out a text in Hippocrates, 
which declares, that “ wounds of membranous parts are mortal; and thence they 
inferred that, in performing the operation of lithotomy, the bladder itfelf thould in 
no degree be wounded with the knife! They proceeded merely upon authority, and 
thought all was well if they could thus produce a text favourable to their defign | 
The comments upon this text have been indeed perplexed and various, becaufe; like 
mufical accompaniments, they are modulated, ad libitum, according to the tafte and 
‘genius of the performer. 

They had the cunning to pervert a general aphorifm, a prognoftic concern- 
ing wounds of the vifcera, to the particular purpofe of regulating an operation 
which Hippoerates profeffed not to underftand, and from which he feems. to have: 
had an extreme averfion. They affirmed that the ancient dorine forbade wound- 
ing the bladder, without recollecting that Hippocrates interdi€ted this operation to. 
his difciples only, becaufe it was practifed by particular men *; and that thofe pro-- 
-fefled lithotomifts, Ammonius, Meges, and others, performed their operation: 
from the times of Hippocrates down to thofe of Celfus entirely by incifion. 
‘They forgot that it was the cuftom of lithotomifts not even to ufe the forceps,, 
but to cut fo fairly, that, after the incifion was performed, they bolted out the- 
ftone with their fingers, or picked it out with a hook. They quoted the ancients. 
in favour of dilatation, and forgot the fecond or deep incifion, the “ altera tranf-. 
verfa plaga,” of Celfus, “ qua cervix aperiatur.” 

Thofe who invented the apparatus major deceived themfelves, by reafoning on, 
this fuppofed rule of Hippocrates; it wasunder pretence of avoiding membranous. 
parts that they refufed to open their way by incifion, into the neck of the bladder; 
it was from the hopes of dilating the neck. of the bladder as eafily in man, where: 
it is furrounded by the firm proftate, as in woman, where it is not fo,, that they 
made their wound only upon the perineum, opening nothing but the urethra, with. 
the knife, and leaving the neck of the bladder to be torn by dilators: So. much did. 
they affe& to fear the wounding of membranous parts, that they would. not even. 
approach the rapha perinzi, with their incifion, but drew the {kin to one fide to. 
avoid it. “ Dextra vero manu,” fays. Marianus, “ dextr&a vero manu compaéts. 
xquatifque digitis, pelliculam ad finiftre natis latus contrahat, ut commiffura ad latus 


* This was the part of the oath that related to lithotomy,  Neque vero calculo laborantes fecabo, fed mae 
giltris ejus rei peritis id muneris permittam.” Hippocrates. 
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declinet, ne fuper ea incidatur quoniam effet malum. Eff enim commiffura fecundum 
experientie veritatem locus mortalis, fi_fuper ea incideretur.” Thofe who are moft 
acquainted with the anatomy and texture of thefe parts, will beft conceive the horrors 
of anoperation in which nothing could be accomplithed till the proftate gland was 
burft. up with dilating inftruments of various forms, for, in operating with the ap- 
paratus major, they tore thofe delicate parts (perineum and all) which they were 
afraid to cut, and talked confidently of dilating and gradually f{tretching the parts, 
while they were confcious of Jacerating them. 

This operation was invented by Joannes de Romanis, a furgeon, of Cremona, 
in Italy, who might perhaps have been able to tell a plain tale how his operation 
was to be performed, but who did by no means prefume to write a book upon the 
ftone. It will be recolleéted that the furgical obfervations of Parxus were leavened 
and kneaded up into chapters and fections, by certain learned doGtors of the uni- 
werfity of Paris; and the operation of Joannes de Romanis: was in like manner 
delivered over to the talents of the learned and moft eloquent Marianus Sanctus 
Barolitanus, who defcribes it in magnificent terms. He feems at firft ready to 
fink under the ignominy of his fituation, when obliged to acknowledge that this 
auguft operation is to be performed even with a razor!—a barber's razor? but this 
humble inftrument he ingenioufly defcribes in a flrain of moft poetical metaphor. 
“ Novacula Barbitonforum peculiare eft inftrumentum qua cum volunt barbam de- 
pexam abradere uno ipfius traétu mille ruunt capilli.’”—“ The barber’s razor, friendly 
reader, is a moft important weapon, wherewith, when the bufinefs is to. fhave, cut 
clofe, and utterly fubdue a flubborn and rebellious beard, the barber mows down 
the hairs! thoufands* falling before him at each remorfelefs ftroke!’” Never was 
the pride and-pomp of furgery fo nobly fupported as by this big-mouthed 
Marianus Sanctus Barolitanus; not an inftrument is there under the apron 
ftring of the lithotomift, which he does not. celebrate in equal ftrains; and as 
dilatation was the chief purpofe of the operation, and dilators the peculiar 
and important inftruments, the number of which characterifed the operation, 
the defcription of dilators proportionally excels that of the razor. “.Look but 
to the aperiens,” (and that you may look at this gaping aperiens, it is drawn on 
his margin)—“ Look but to the aperiens! how it gapes with defire, when the 
condu€tors have made way for its approaching, and, feizing the ftone; it rages" 
like. the ferocious foldier ready to enter the breach in the walls of a befieged 
city.”— Si quis modo infpiceret qua. hilaritate: aperiens geftiat, cum duétores, 
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focum, quem illud viam ad lapidem extrahendam faciet preparAffent, ipfum denique 

crederet non minorem voluptatem animo fovere quam qui ad diruendam urbem, 
quz diu obfidione milites fatigaverit, accinguntur.”’ Next come the voracious and 
vociferous forceps, roaring, and gaping for the ftone. “ For this,” fays Marianus, 
** is the drawing of the forceps themfelves, which often, when their morfel is too 
large. for them to devour, cry out for the aid of their two fupporters, or latera, 
which are then laid fide by fide with the forceps. Hee eft igitur forma ipfius 
forcipis qui fibi duo latera aliquando jungi vebementer vociferant; cum bohtm 
quem ipfe comprehenderat, pre magnitudine fine duorum Jaterum auxilio, foras 
extrahere minime valuerit.” Such were the magnificent defcriptions tranfinitted to 
us by Marianus, of that barber’s razor which, put in motion by his hand, mows 
down millions of hairs, “uno ipfius tra€tu” ; and of the gaping dilators and roaring 
forceps, vociferating for help, and raging for the ftone. 

Thefe poetical eulogiums of the apparatus major do not belie the intentions afcribed 
by Heifter to innovators, who were, he fays, infpired by no better motives than 
avarice and pride. To feparate the fenfe from the extravagance of thefe defcriptions, 
and tell plainly what fort of operation they performed, .is no eafy tafk. It would 
appear that the operator, kneeling on one knee, made an incifion, with his razor, 
along the perineum, to one fide of the rapha; and, feeling with his little 
finger for the curve of the flaff, he opened the membranous part of the 
urethra, and fixing the point of the knife in the groove of his ftaff, gave it 
to an affiftant to hold while he paffed a probe along the knife into the groove 
of the ftaff, and thus into the cavity of the bladder. When the probe was thus 
pafied into the bladder the urine flowed out, and, the probe being fairly in the cavity, 
the flaff was withdrawn. The operator next took in his hands two conduétors, a 
fort of flroag iron probes, the one (named the female conductor) having in it a 
groove like that of our common direétory, the other (the male condu@or) having 
a probe point, correfponding with that groove; and the grooved, or female con- 
ductor, being paffed along the probe and lodged in the bladder, the probe was with- 
drawn, and the male conductor paffed, in its turn, along the groove of the female 
condudor, till both were lodged in the bladder, lying along fide of one another. 
Then commenced. the operation of dilating: The lithotomift took a conduétor in 
each hand, and by diverging their fhafts from (a b) to (c d) dilated, or, in plain 
language, tore open the proftate gland (e). (Vid. anatomical {cheme of the opera- 
tion by the apparatus major. ): 
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Thus was the wound firetched by the conductors, that it might admit the dilator, 
which was an inftrument refembling forceps, whofe points, by a fort of double 
hinge, diverged and opened in proportion as the handles were prefled together. 
The dilator being paffed betwixt its two conductors, was prefied into the narrow 
wound, and the conduétors being held faft and fteady, the operator began to a& 
flowly with his dilator, and by regular and fucceflive ftrokes, continued to ftretch 
the wound till he was fenfible it could admit the forceps. Then the dilator was, 
in its turn, withdrawn, the great forceps prefled in betwixt the conductors, were 
wrought forwards with a rotatory motion, till they paffed into the wound; ther 
they were turned round and round in the bladder, till they lay freely in the blad- 
der, fo that the operator could open them for the purpofe of grafping the ftone. 

Thefe rules for performing this operation are delivered by Marianus in fuch 
pleafant terms, that nothing prefents itfelf to the imagination of the reader, but a 
fucceflion of eafy operations; the probe gliding fmoothly along the ftaif! the con- 
du@ors along the probe! the dilator along the conduGtors! and the forceps laft of 
all. It was not till new and more fuccefsful operations were invented, that the 
cruelties or dangers of this one were brought to light. Marianus plainly intended 
to write nothing but in the way of eulogium concerning that operation, which 
he contrived fhould be called by his own name; nothing is faid of the lingering 
fufferings or piteous cries of his patient; his hyperboles he referves for the praife of 
his irrefiftible inftruments ; he fpeaks of no courage but that of his gaping dilators, 
nor of any cries but thofe of his vociferous forceps : but after-ages told another tale. 

The book of Marianus contains the oldeft defcription we have, of an operation, 
which maintained its place for fome hundred years, and loft during all the period 
none of itshorrors. Pareeus was the immediate fucceflor, or rather the contemporary 
of Marianus; and, in his time, the cruelties of the apparatus major having become 
only more fyftematic and orderly, we can from his text fupply whatever is left de- 
felive in that of Marianus. I believe that the dilatation performed by thefe 
operators might fairly be divided into three fucceflive ftages.  Firft, fuch a degree 
of dilatation accomplifhed by the diverging and drawing afunder of the’ male 
and female conductors, as to admit the dilators: Secondly, fuch a degree. of © 
dilatation: accomplifhed by the dilator, the moft cruel of all this apparatus, as to 
admit the forceps: Thirdly, a dilatation accomplifhed by turning the forceps, in all 
poffible directions, till the operator found room to turn them freely-in the bladder 


in fearch of the ftone, which was extrated by continuing to turn them from fide to 
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fide, Parzeus dilated, more than other furgeons, with the forceps; firft he intro- 
duced his condu€tors, which were indeed effential to the introdu&ion of the for- 
ceps; them the duck-bill forceps were thruft, with violence, betwixt the con- 
ductors, into: the cavity of the bladder; ‘* then the forceps were opened with 
both hands, turning them forcibly at the fame time, from right to left, this-way 
and that way, to dilacerate and enlarge the wound.”—“ Puis Pouvrir de deux 
mains, les tournant 4 dextre et finiftre, ¢a ef /a, pour dilactrer et aggrandir le playe.” 
“And next, Parezus when he could not prevail, and it was neceflary to dilate the 
wound ftill more largely, betook himfelf to the inftrument named dilator.” But 
every fucceffive ftep of the operation excels the preceding one in ingenious cruelty ; 
the latera:or fides, which are defcribed’ by Marianus as affifting the forceps (when 
they have roared in vain), are plainly and fimply defcribed: by Parzus, under the 
name of ailerons or wings. They are ufed as affiftant forceps, but the forceps 
filling up the wound, and the: operator unwilling to lofe his hold of the ftone, the 
two latera were pafled by the fides of the forceps, and locked upon the ftone, fo 
that the whole refembled a four-bladed forceps; but with this peculiarity, that the 
Jatera or affitant forceps were fo-hinged upon each other, that upon clafping the 
handles, the points clofed, and the hinges at the fame time rofe, fo that the ine 
ftrument ferved at once the double purpofe’of dilators and’ affiftant forceps. That 
the cruel manner in which the general operation was performed, may be fully un- 
derftood, I have here given a:plate of thofe dilators : 
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Yet none of the direét rules for performing thefe cruelties make fo ftrong an im- 
preflion upon my mind, nor fo plainly prove the cruel nature of the invention, 
as the accidental difputes about the ufe of the dilator. Next to Marianus and 
Pareus came the family of the Collots, who praétifed this dilatation with great 
affiduity, and affeéted particular dexterity in the ufe of the dilator. They had 
been famous lithotomifts for eight generations, during all which period they had 
kept their operation a fecret, till, at length, a book was found in the clofet of the 
elder Collot, written in his old age, after he had ceafed from the labours of his 
profeffion, containing an authentic hiftory of his operation. This man was contem- 
porary with Pareus: he had been eleGted royal lithotomift (the firft who held that 
title) under Henry LI. of France ; his operation, which he had learned of a lithoto- 
mitt, of the name of De Ville, was plainly the Marian operation, with no peculiarity 
that I can perceive, unlefs it be the peculiar dexterity with which he affected to 
ufe the dilator, though little credit furely can be given to any report of a myfte- 
rious and cunning way of ufing an inftrument which can plainly do nothing but 
lacerate, and that rudely. 

The occafion which excited Collot to defend the ufe of the dilator is this: The 
gorget was firft invented in the time of Collot ; it was not, during many centuries, 
a cutting inftrument, but merely a blunt wedge, a fcoop of a conical form, which, 
from the form of its beak, flipped. eafily along the groove of the ftaff, and by its 
wedge-like fhape dilated the wound, and by its groove or hollow ferved as a 
conduétor for the forceps. ‘I do not deny,” fays Collot, “ that thofe who refufe 
to ufe the dilator may find themfelves fuccefsful with the gorget ; the gorget may 
be acommendable invention: but this I will fay, that thofe who thought it neceflary 
to invent the gorget, muit have underftood very little the way of ufing the dilator 3 
for the ufe of this inftrument may be regarded as a fort of fecret in the art not 


to be acquired but by being taught.”  L’ufage de cet inftrument pourroit pafler 


pour une efpéce de fecret difficile a penetrer fans une inftruCtion particuliere on ne 
ee (a re ge ae 
doit dons pas abandonner le dilatoire.—L’u/age du dilatoire eft tout le fecret de notre 
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operation, il difpofe Vorifice de la veffie qui eft naturellement trés ferré au relache- 
ment, il vide a manier les autres inftrumens,” 
In fhort, dilating was tl enti i f i 
; g s the eflential circumftance in the operation, and Collot 
: rip 1 
plumed himfelf upon the dextrous ufe he made of the dilator. He ‘was profufe in 
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his praife of an inftrument, the ufe of which he regarded as peculiar to his own 
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family. It is (fays he) our whole fecret in operating ; it is by the dextrous 
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management of this inftrument that we get the free ufe of all the others ; it forwards 
the dilatation of the cervix veficx, and a little refleGion will perfuade us that the 
affair has been mifreprefented! The dilator is indeed painful in its introdu@tion, 
but it isa pain which lafts but for a moment, and is to relieve the patient from the 
more excruciating torments of his difeafe.” p. 314. 

There is one precaution repeatedly inculeated by Marianus and others, which 
demonftrates, in a particular manner, the violence with which this dilatation was 
performed, and it is this: “that while the dilator was paffed betwixt the male and 
female conduétors, it was neceflary to hold them perfedtly fleady and firm!’ What 
does this mean? why, that the dilator was forced in betwixt the conduétors or 
grooved probes with fuch violence, that if théy were not held perfectly firm, they 
were in danger of being carried forward along with the dilator, and driven through 
the very fundus of the bladder.‘ A furgeon, little {killed in the operation of li- 
thotomy, called together fome of his friends, furgeons, and phyficians, and among 
others Saviard (who relates the fact), to witnefs an operation, Although (fays 
Saviard) it is not only neceffary to keep the conduétors fteady, but in fome 
degree to retraét them while the dilator is pufhed onwards, this unfortunate fur- 
geon pufhed on his dilator into the bladder, regardlefs of what might happen; 
allowed the conduors to be pufhed along with the dilator, and they pierced the 
fundus of the bladder. The furgeon had the good fortune to catch the ftone before 
it efcaped through the rent into the cavity of the abdomen. But while he was 
extracting the ftone a piece of flefh protruded, which he, (letting go the ftone,) 
reduced with his finger, and would again have introduced his forceps, but that 
Saviard, confcious of what had happened, prevailed with him to refrain. The 
little girl on whom this operation was attempted, being put to bed, died in great 
_agonies on the fourth or fifth day. 

“Upon opening the body, the condu€tors were found to have pierced the blad- 
der at its fundus, the opening being fuch as might permit a hen’s egg to pafs 
through it. In trying a fecond time to extra& the fione, the forceps, ftone and all, 
had been driven through the rent, and the foft ftone giving way under the preflure 
of the forceps, was found crumbled in the cavity of the abdomen. The fpongy 
piece of flefh which they had feen protruding through the wound, was a part of the 
lium.” This explains but too well the ufe of thofe little chains and crofs pins 
which are drawn at ihe conductors of Parzus, for the crofs pins were paffed 
through ‘the holes to prevent the condudtors being pufhed too deep. The con- 
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ductors. of Joannes, de Romanis Marianus, and others, were guarded by crofs handles, 
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like that of a Roman {word. 

One. citrcumftance more gives us a terrible acon of the cruelties of this 
operation, it is the ufe.of the canula; In truth the wound of the Marian opera- 
tion never healed, it continued, in four out’ of five: cafes, fiftulous for life; and 
the immediate difcharge from bruifed and lacerated parts, required to be 
conveyed. away as from the, cavity of an apices by a.tube. In the old method of 
amputating limbs the furgeon. allowed. the artettes to bleed, oftenfibly. to. prevent 
plethora, but really becaufe he could not ftop them. In the old way of lithotomy 
they. introduced the canula into:the wound, oftenfibly to prevent healing, but really 
becaufe they could not heal the wound. ‘They were exceedingly at a lofs for re- 
fpe@table reafons in favour of the canula,; Collot affects to quarrel with Frere Jaques 
for healing the wound too early : “ This man,” fays Collot, “ were he but learned 
in anatomy, and fufficiently honeft, would acknowledge the danger: of healing up 
the wound too early: wounds of the flefhy and: mufcular parts may indeed be clofed, 
becaufe they heal from the bottom, but not fo in. wounds of the bladder, where you 
unavoidably leave a cavity behind, The wound (fays Collot) muft then. be kept 
open. with the canula: Firft, for, fear of fuppreffion of urine in confequence of a 
ptecipitate cure; fuppreffion, of; urine being a natural confequence. of what the 
cervix fuffers. during operation (qui fe fait au fphinGer par le travail de l’opération): 
Secondly, it is neceflary, inftead of immediately healing up the-wound, to allow 
a due time for the fuppuration’ of the wounded parts, and the recovery. of the 
bladder. after the long preffure of the ftone: Thirdly; the patient would be ina 
very critical condition indeed, were there no outlet preferved for the efcape of what- 
ever fragments and particles are broken off the ftone by the forceps; Fourthly, it 
is neceffary continually to cleanfe and purify the bladder from the feculences and 
difcharges, which are colle@ed in greater or lefler quantity, according to the period 
during which the patient may. have laboured under the ftone ; and it is occafionally 
neceflary to clear the bladder of fungous and other tumors, which: often torture 
the patient till he dies.” That the patient often died, and that his bladder, when 
he furvived, was flowly purified, I fincerely believe ; but in truth they were often 
altogether unable to extrac the ftone through the narrow wound made in operating 
with the apparatus major; the canula was left in the wound asa channel for the 
urine to pafs off by; and the canula by preventing any fulnefs of the bladder, or any 
ation which might make it comprefs the ftone, did in fome degree afluage the pain, 
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Le Dran, {peaks like Collot, in very familiar terms, not only of leaving the 
canula in the bladder, but even of leaving the ftone. “ If in order,” fays Le 
Dran, “ not to fatigue a diftempered bladder, it be judged proper to leave the 
ftone there, as 1 have feen done by a great man of our age, who, in this cafe, 
waited till the bladder was relaxed by the fuppuration, to make the extra@ion, the 
paflage remains always open and eafy to introduce a forceps.” This is the Opera- 
tionen deux temps; i.e. leaving an interval betwixt the incifions and the extraction 
of the ftone, which has been boafted of, like many other antiquated conceits, as an 
important innovation. 

Even in the time of Collot, men began to revolt from the ufe of the dilator, and 
{uch were the cruelties of the whole apparatus, that the moment Frere Jaques ap- 
peared, (who, though rude and ignorant, was the firft who taught us thofe bold 
and mafterly incifions which the operation requires,) all men turned to him, and 
he was followed by Raw, Cheffelden, and all the great furgeons and lithotomifts 
of that age. Yet it muft be confeffed that there remained, for many years, a leaven 
of the old fchool ; the ftaunch old defenders of the apparatus major died out, but 
they left behind them a fort of neutral corps, who had, in their younger days, been 
taught this operation of the apparatus major, but had not yet performed it profeffedly, 
nor found their own reputations connected with the fate of it. They feemed inclined 
even to deceive themfelves, by retaining the forms of the old operation while they 
eflentially performed the new. They began, indeed, their operation, as in the old 
way, by cutting low in the perineum, and opening only the bulb and membranous 
part of the urethra; but they finithed by running the knife forward and ‘cutting 
the proftate gland. This laft motion of the knife, by which they flit up the pro- 
ftate, they thought fit to defcribe as fingularly myfterious, and they called it the 
Coup-de-Maitre, or cunning ftroke! Such was the paltry device by which they re- 
conciled their old faith with. their new practice ; they flipped in the knife, wa- 
obferved by the {peGtators, and cut mote than they chofe to confefs ; they fatisfied 
their confcience, by performing fomething like the right operation, and faved their 
reputation by appearing to perform the wrong one; they affe@ed that myfterious 
dexterity which profeffed lithotomifts have found fo profitable in-all-ages. 

Among the moft confpicuous of this neutral corps was the famous Le Cat, a litho- 
tomift of Rouen, in Normandy, whofe writings develope all the principles of thofe 
who profeffed the apparatus major. He was aman of as fingular defeéts and ex- 
cellencies, as ever fell tothe lot of one individual: he had asa poleinical writer 
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rapid conceptions, addrefs in argument, and a neat and eloquent ftyle; talents for 
mechanical inventions he certainly poflefled, and he had an unbounded paffion for 
curious inftruments and complicated operations. But thefe excellencies were coun- 
terpoifed by defeats of a moft dangerous tendency: he was ambitious of being re- 
garded as an original invertor, and would not condefcend to perform an operation 
which was not peculiarly his own: his notions on the moft important points in 
furgical pathology were very perplexed, and his correct knowledge of anatomy he 
perverted to the moft abfurd purpofes: he was altogether defective in fenfe, 
fteadinefs, and found judgment: he perfifted in operating, during all his life, with 
knives of the moft uncouth forms and an apparatus extremely complicated, and 
which he was changing from day to day: he was fo infatuated, that when his 
friend and kind mafter, Morand, after returning from England, put the fimple knife 
of Cheffelden into his hand, and taught him to ufe it, he faid it was naught, and 
returned to his own crooked armoury: he perfifted in proving, very eloquently, 
that dilatation was the moft commendable way of operating, after the conviction had 
come home to his own mind, that incifion alone was fafe! after it had become in- 
deed his praétice ! for he adtually divided the proftate, and that movement of the 
lithotome or knife, which others called the Coup-de-Maitre, he named /e debridement 
du Col de la Veffie, the unbridling of the fphin¢ter. 

Thus it was the fate of a man of talents to write volume after volume, without 
making one convert; and to cut hundreds, by an apparatus fo ingenioufly complex, 
that he never prevailed, during all his life, on one lithotomift, pupil, furgeon,’ or 
even quack, to adopt his operation. 

To explain the complicated operation of Le Cat, belongs (if indeed fo extrava- 
gant an operation can excite any intereft) to another fubje€t. His doctrines, more 
interefling, may be told in a few words: they have an intimate relation to the fen- 
timents of the other great lithotomifts of his time, and efpecially to the opinions 


and prattices of the celebrated Le Dran. The myfterious doArine of the dangers 


arifing from wounds of membranous parts, is his chief and favourite theme, and 
it is mortifying to obferve how little good faith is to be looked for, when a favourite 
doétrine is to be maintained, how trivial an argument, how flight an authority, how 
imperfect an analogy, will fatisfy the dogmatift who would rather eftablith his own fa- 
vourite theory than difcover truth. Little acquainted with general pathology, the 
theorifts of the laft age confounded the dilatation of parts with their growth, and main- 


tained, that parts may be dilated without violence, becaufe they grow by nature, The 
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Le) 


firft leading analogy they fell upon, was that of the womb, which is in the pregnant 
{tate dilated (as thefe theorifts fay) to an enormous fize.—No! it is not dilated, it grows, 
there is a real increafe of matter both in the contents of the veffels and in the 
folid fubftance of the womb, which increafe of matter is, after delivery, very flowly 
evacuated or abforbed: Le Cat might as well have adduced the growth of the 
foetus from an invifible fpeck to a lufty child, as an inftance of dilatation! Yet 
from fuch infufficient proofs did the defenders of the old operation deduce this 
conclufion, that nature had fet no limits to the dilatation of membranous parts, as 
the bladder of urine, the hollow vifcera, and the uterus *. . | 

“ The dilatability of the hollow organs,” fays Le Cat, “ is moft confpicuous in 
their orifices, as is exempliffed in the orifices of the bladder and womb.” Le Cat 
and other fupporters of the fyftem of dilatation reafoned, as if there exifted a real 
analogy betwixt the orifice of the womb, defigned by nature for the moft perfe& 
dilatation, (viz. that neceflary for the delivery of the child) and the orifice of the 
bladder plainly intended by nature, for the moft perfec and clofe contraction, fuch 
as is neceflary for retaining the urine! indeed the clofenefs of this orifice is fuch as 
to reftrain the urine, although continually prefled by a flight aGtion of the bladder, 
by the preflure of refpiration, and by the weight of the incumbent vifcera; and 
this orifice which is permanently in a ftate. of the clofeft contraction, never, 
even during the momentary efflux of the urine, fuffers any but the flighteft dilatation, - 
Such analogies, fo abfurd and inconclufive, muft furprife any man of found fenfe 
and judgment, but what muft be his refle€tions when he firft perceives that a theory 
fo extravagant as this is defigned as a vindication of the moft cruel and unnatural 
practice? when he finds thofe theorifts prefuming to put their horrible operation of 
tearing the neck of the bladder, on a parallel with the natural dilatation of the womb. 
The extravagance of fuch reafoning never ftartled thofe theorifts, nor did the cruelty 
of the propofed innovation alarm them; they meant, bond fide, to dilate the neck 
of the bladder, fo as to permit the ftone to pafs, in women, without any previous 


* Principes de la théorie de la Taille, neceffaires au parallele des deux methodes propofées. 


Proposition I. 

Les parties membrano-nerveufes, peu mufculeufes, telles que la matrice, la veffie, &c. fupportent les plas 
grandes dilatations ménagées fans accidens. J’appelle dilatation menagée celle qu’on fait peu & peu, par degresy 
en étendant les fibres, fans les rompre. 

Les preuves de cette propofition font fans nombre. La groffeffe eft une démonftration journaliere de la 
dilatabilité de ’'utérus. Lia veflie ne le cede point a l’utérus par cette proprieté. 


Vo.. II. L 


Ld, 


incifion of the fkin and mufcles, 


“4 THE URETHRA OF WOMEN DILATED AND NOT CUT. 


incifion, and in men, with only the outwar i 
They did not feruple to lay down this rule in the moit paaeil terms, but p _ 
and openly avowed it as their belief, that “* the bladder, like the Bets, was capable 
of this fort of childbirth*.” ‘The errors of Le Oh: as able sia ignorant om 
may be excufed; far from being capable of sfablthing pealagice on 
on pathology or the theory of furgery, he feems fo ill inftruted in logic that his 
proof of thofe two parts being equally capable of dilatation becaufe ney are both 
orifices, muft remind us of the parallel attempted by Fluellin, betwixt Macedon 


and Wales: “ If you look now in the map of the ’orld, I warrant you fhall find, - 
the comparifons between Macedon and Monmouth, that the fituations, look you, is 
both alike ; there is a river in Macedon, and alfo moreover, a river at Monmouth: 
it is called Wye, at Monmouth; but it is out of my prains, what is the name of the 
other river, but it 1s all one, they are as like as my jfimgers is to my fingers.” 
The celebrated Dr. Hunter, as he was a man of learning as, well as genius, was 

“eG pardonable, when he inferred the dilatation of the pelvis during labour, 
from the dilatation of the womb in labour; for, in order to prove that the di- 
latation of the womb, and that of the circle of the pelvis were equally natural, 
he fhould have to proved that they were both orifices, and both equally narrow 
at the commencement of labour. 


That their theory might feem lefs prepofterous, and their practice not unnatural, 


they undertook to prove, that they were, in fact, but repeating a very ufual operation 


of nature, fince women often pafs ftones of very great fize, without any help ; and | 
that great lithotomifts have, upon the authority of this fact, operated on women, 

by the apparatus major, (i. e. by mere dilatation, by thrufting the dilator through 

their fhort urethra into the neck of the bladder,) without ufing the knife +. 


From thefe mifconceived analogies of the bladder, and of the. womb, and the 


“© * Propesirion II, 


*¢ La dilatabilité des organes membrano-nerveux qui ont la forme. d°une bourfe, 
orifice qu’en aucun autre point de leur furface. 


** Cette 


eft plus confidérable a leur 


propofition eft prouvée par les faits dans les deux organes qui viennent de nous fervir d? 


exemples. 
L’orifice de Vutérus naturellertent trés etrait, fe dilate dans |’ 


accouchement jufqu’ a laiffer paffer un enfant. 
une efpéce d’accouchement.?? 

ate extraordinairement,” dit la Vauguion, dans fon Traité des Opérations, 
p- 118.5 “ ainfi il arrive rarement qu’on {oit obligé de leur f; 


aire opération.”? 
Nuk, dans fon Traité des Operations, Pp. 


Les obfervations nous aprennent que la veffie eft aufii capable d’ 
+ “1? uréthre des femmes fe dil 


138, s’exprime de méme. Dionis, Pp. 237 


+ eft auffi pour la taille 
quwil appelle le petit appareil, et il affure que leur uréthre 


des femmes par dilatation, eft dilatable au dela de ce 
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imaginary refemblance of the organs in both fexes, this cruel doétrine was in- 
ferred ; that the cervix vefice fhould be dilated in true conformity with the opera- 
tions of nature * in like cafes, ‘ That nature muft be correétly imitated, which 
to facilitate the paflage of the child dilates the womb flowly; and, by intervals 
correfponding with thofe of the pains of labour; fuch, of courfe, fhould be our 
method of dilating the urethra flowly and gently.” 

Le Cat having tranfcribed this extravagant notion from Le Dran, exclaims in 
raptures, ¢ “*Is not this admirable furgery! I do confefs that I no fooner read 
the fentence than I fent the difcourfe to M. le Blanc, enchanted to find my fenti- 
ments correfponding fo exprefsly with thofe of that celebrated furgeon.” 

But when thefe theorifts had arrived at the end almoft of their career, an ob- 
ftacle, of no little importance, prefented itfelf to their imagination; viz. the dif- 
ference in the organs of the two fexes. ‘ Nature, we muft avow it,” fays Le Cat, 
“ has fet bounds to this dilatation in man, by the firmnefs of the proftate gland, 
with which nature has encircled and fortified the entrance of the bladder. Yet 
even this gland, and its follicules and finufes, are fufceptible of dilatation in fome 
degree ; and the lithotomift, when he ventures to undo this obftacle, by a fmall 
incifion in the proftate, makes way fora free dilatation of the bladder itfelf {.” 
Thus their proud theory of dilatation ends plainly in incifion, and the dividing 
of the proftate gland, which others named, “ Coup de Maitre,’ is named by 
Le Cat and Le Dran, “ Débridement du Col de la Veffie ;” thus did they deceive 
themfelves and impofe on others by a change of names. 


qu’on peut croire, M. dela Faye, dont le Commentaire fur ce livre eftimprimé en 1740, eft du méme fenti- 
ment, et ne decrit pas une autre méthode. 

«« Les femmes pierreufes,’’ dit le celébre Heifter, “ font ordinairement plus heureufes que les hommes, en ce 
qu’ elles peuvent fouvent étre delivrées de la pierre, fans étre expofées a une incifion dangéreufe, et qu’une 
fimple dilatation de Vuréthre, ou du col de la vetfie.” &c. 

* «Qn peut fe difpenfer de faire aucune incifion, et il faut imiter, autant qu’il eft poflible, la nature, qui, pour 
faire paffer un enfant par le col de la matrice, l’écarte peu a peu, et a diverfes reprifes, a aide des douleurs que 
la femme reflent. J/ faut done faire préter de méme uréthre et le cou de la veffie peu & peu, eb fans trop les forcer.”” 

+ “Voila ce qui s’appelle de la bonne chirurgie. J’avoue que je n’avois point li cet endroit, quand j’ai envoyé 
cette differtation 4 M. le Blanc, et que j’ai été enchanté de me rencontrer fi jufte, comme on la verra 4 l’article 
de la théorie, avec un praticien aufli confommé que M. le Dran.” 

¢ “ La nature paroit avoir voulu mettre des bornes 4 cette dilatation dans V’orifice de la veflie, par Ja proftate, 
corps glanduleux et ferme, dont elle a muni la partie antérieure de eet orifice. Néanmoins la gouttiere des 
lobes de cette glande, les follicules mémes de ces lobes, font fufceptibles de beaucoup de dilatation, mais le litho~ 
tomifte qui a encore Pintention dincifer une de ces barrieres, owvre par-la une voye libre a la plus ample dilata- 


tion.’” 
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THE APHORISM OF HIPPOCRATES RECITED. 


There wanted but one argument more to complete the proofs of Le Cat’s doc- 
trine; viz. that he fhould be able, after fo many bad arguments, to adduce fome 
unlucky operations done with the knife; this was perfectly eafy, he had but to 
make the experiments himfelf, and with his own knives, and even this he con- 
defcended to do in compliment to his favourite theory. It will be recollected that 
his kind mafter, Morand, had, upon his return from England, put the knife of 
Cheffelden into his hand, but Le Cat refufed his inftructions ; he did indeed, perform 
the operation of Cheffelden, (not with Cheffelden’s knife but his own,) unwil- 
lingly, and aukwardly, no doubt, on nine patients, in the Hotel-dieu; of thefe 
nine patients fix died, and this infatuated man ventured to produce publicly, the 
ill fuccefs of his own mal-adroit operations, as a proof of the danger of wounding 
the neck of the bladder! there wasno contending with one who could bring fuch 
damning proofs *. 

Le Cat, by all his reafonings and experiments, imagined that he had eftablithed 
the following conclufions: that wounds of membranous parts were mortal, and 
that dilatation of membranous parts, as of the urethra, bladder, womb, is fafe 
if flowly performed: That fince dilatation is lefs dangerous than incifion, that 
which is lefs dangerous fhould predominate, we fhould make our way therefore 
into the bladder more by dilatation than incifion: That, in fhort, lithotomy fhould 
confift of incifion and dilatation combined; little incifion, much dilatation, and 
no laceration. Such are the definitions and principles of his own peculiar operation, 
which, if not dire€tly announced in any one paflage, may, at leaft, be colle@ted 
from his illuftrations and reafonings. 

But my reader cannot be without fome defire to know what the words were of 
this boafted aphorifm, by which thofe innovators maintained thtir theory of wounds 
in membranous parts being mortal. Hippocrates fays, in his 18 Aphor.. fect. 6. 
“ VESICA DECISSA, AUT CEREBRO AUT CORDE ESF LETHALE. —What is this ? 
Is it authority for avoiding or preferring any thing particular in lithotomy ? by no 
means ; it is merely a general prognoftic concerning the danger of wounds of the 
vifcera ; and whoever had made himfelf acquainted with the writings of Hippocrates, 


* « L’incifion intérieure coupoit le dedans de la proftate, le col de Ja veflie, et environ un grand pouce, ou un 
pouce et demi de fon corps. Elle n’intéreffoit, ni le re&um, ni aucune autre partie refpectable. Confirmé pas 
ces effais, je me refolus d’ajouter ce nouveau degré de perfeGtion & notre méthode. 

“ Le 7 Mai 1735; je taillai avec ces inftrumens quatre fujets en huit minutes; le premier Juin, cing autres 
avec la méme aifance : de ces neuf fujets, quatre font morts dans la huitaine, deux aprés la quarantaine.’? ; 
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THE APHORISM OF HIPPOCRATES REFUTED. rY] 


or remembered the promife he exaéted of his pupils, never to cut for the ftone, might 
have predicted that thofe who fearched into the works of Hippocrates for authority on 
fuch a fubje&, would be obliged to content themfelves with fome vague and general 
text. This is the fole authority that Le Cat has ventured to quote: after fome 
abortive attempts to reconcile the pradtice of Celfus, who direéts deep incifions, 
with the fuppofed precept of Hippocrates about membranous wounds, he concludes 
his reafoning with an argument unanfwerable in his days, and requiring no anfwer 
in ours. “ Toute l’antiquité a fuivie ces grands hommes.”—“ All antiquity,” 
fays Le Cat, “ has followed thefe celebrated men,” and he intended no doubt, 
that all pofterity fhould follow in the fame path. 

Thefe are not unimportant debates ; every theory in furgery involves (as this 
certainly involved) the lives of thoufands; and the manners, the learning, and the 


operations of the profeflion, in that age, may afford uféful leffons to modern times. 


ANATOMY OF THE APPARATUS MAJOR. 


Let us, in order to profit by the miftakes of our predeceffors, put this operation 
alfo to the teft of anatomy. 

Firft, as it was the defign of thefe learned lithotomifts not to cut, but dilate the 
bladder, their incifion did not pafs the anus or tuber ifchii; did not extend to the 
hip ; did not lay open that great hollow by the fide of the re€tum, in which the 
neck of the bladder is felt by the finger, and through which alone, the ftone can 
pafs eafily : their incifion hardly reached the anus, it hardly extended indeed beyond 
that point where ours begins : they cut only the perineum where the bulb of the 
urethra lies: they did not penetrate to the neck of the bladder, they flit up merely 
the bulb of the urethra, from (a) to (b), fig. 1.: their incifion feldom extended 
to (c); the danger of wounding membranous’ parts was the main theory of 
their operation, wherefore they referved the membranous part of the urethra along 
with the neck of the bladder, to be torn, by the force of dilators *. 


* In the grand apparatus the urethra is cut by the lithotome at its bending, and the incifion ends almoft an inch 
and a half on this fide the profate. What compofes the reft of the ftone’s paflage is the bulb of the urethra, 
which is aponeurotic. Le Dran, 

“Ce qui me fait croire que la plus grande difficulté qu’ont les plus habiles lithotomiftes & tirer la pierre, vient 


moins fouvent de la part du col de Ja veffie, gue dela part deTuréthre, parce que ne coupant Puréthre, comme ils 


ANATOMICAL ANALYSIS OF THE APPARATUS MAJOR. 


oe er ee 
branous part, the narroweft and moft delicate part of the urethra, 


That the mem 
fhould be dilated without being torn ! dilated, fo as to allow the ftone and the great 


. 1.3 Seg ae es ae 7% 
forceps to pafs along the canal, is a thing fo incredible that there cannot remain 


the {malleft doubt that by thofe who operated with the apparatus major, it was 
lacerated to very rags and tatters! And after it was fo laceratd, the fame dilators 
were advanced deeper into the neck of the bladder, and new lacerations begun. 

Now, it is neither the needlefsly flitting up of fo great a length of the urinary 
canal, nor the extenfive wound of the bulb, nor the profufe hemorrhage from its 
cavernous body, that we have to remark ; but this was particularly lamentable, that 
the urethra being torn to rags in this way of operating, never could regain its form, 
but wafted in fuppuration, fo that the patient had an incurable fiftula, with im- 
potency, the urine and femen iffuing by the perinzum. 

Secondly, the new lacerations here mentioned above, are thofe of the neck of the 
bladder and proftate gland; and to conceive truly of the effects of this fecond di- 
laceration, we muft refleét on the flate of the parts. The urethra is truly reprefented 
in fig. 2. lacerated at (a), torn even to the apex of the proftate gland ; Le Dran, him- 
felf the fupporter of the apparatus major,'confefles, on various occafions, that this mem- 
branous part is incapable of dilatation, that it tears when forced by the conduors ; 
that it is rent on that fide which lies againft the retum™*. Imagine then this 
delicate part of the urethra, rent as reprefented at (a): the male and female con- 
ductors (b and c) pafled through the ring or ftricture of the urethra into the bladder: 
imagine the handles of thofe conductors farther diverged from (bc) to (de): 
imagine the dilator, the gorget, or the forceps, wedged in betwixt them for the pur- 
pofe of completing the dilatation, and you will be able to predi& what muft 
happen. It is impoffible to ufe much force in one dire@ion, without its operating 
(efpecially among foft and moveable parts) in all direGtions! it is impoffible to dilate, 
or attempt to dilate the gland, without pufhing it back! and when the gland is thus 
forced back into the pelvis, while the urethra, already lacerated and incapable of 


font, qu’ au devant des os pubis; et le col de la veffie étant placé au derriere de ces os, il refe d’ordinaire fous 
Pangle qu’ ils forment par leur union, un pouce ou environ du canal de Puréthre qui n’a point été coupé a traverfer. Or ce 
canal étant plus étroit que le col de la veflie; il y a done bien plus d’apparence que la difficulté qu’ ont tous les 
lithotomiftes a tirer la pierre, vient moins de la part du col de la veflie que.de celle de P'uréthre.* Merys 
page 68. 


* Whichever of thefe methods is chofen. to make the dilatation, it cannot be accomplifhed without opening 
the whole canal along the fide of the rectum. Je Dean, 
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refiftance, is. retained by its connexion with the pubis, what can fave it from 
being entirely feparated from the bladder? The diverging of the conduétors, the dri- 
ving in of the gorget, the ftrokes of the dilator, the ftretching of the chops of the 
forceps, all tend to feparate the bladder from the urethra; even the boring the 
finger into the firm ring of the proftate, might occafion this feparation; in a long 
and violent operation with the apparatus major, it is merely impoffible that this 
part of the urethra fhould efcape. 

Thirdly, this terrible confequence of the fecond laceration is demonftrated by 
the third drawing or fcheme, which reprefents truly the condition of the parts, 
The bladder is reprefented as open, and the ftone (a) is feen in it, lying near the 
neck, The bulb (b) is flit up by the incifion of the knife; the incifion is con- 
tinued in the laceration (c), which extends the whole length of the membranous 
part of the urethra; the laceration (d) of the proftate, the part next in fucceflion, 
is reprefented, as it always muft have been, very irregular; and the almoft total 
feparation of the urethra from the bladder is reprefented at (e), where only a few 
threads and fibres of the cellular fubftance are feen remaining entire. Nor is this 
hypothetical merely, the fat is proved by every kind of evidence. In all the 
experiments of Le Dran, who diflected bodies to difcover the confequences of 
each method of operating, the proftate gland was found (when he dilated with the 
apparatus major) to be fevered from the urethra, by the labouring with the dilating 
inftruments: All the reports of Mery, Le Cat, Saviard, and others, who difle@ed 
thofe who. had died after the operation of the apparatus major, confirm the fa@, 
The proftate gland was as fairly feparated from the urethra, by the violence of this 
rude dilatation, as when the urethra was cut acrofs by Frere Jaques, and others, 
who operated by the gripe without a ftaff: nor is there one writer in favour of the 
apparatus major, fo difhoneft as to deny that incurable fiftulas were the frequent 
confequence of it ; even Le Dran confefles it in thefe terms: “ It is likewife true 
that fome patients have remained fiftulous; but this never happens but in two or 
three cafes, as when there has been a very great dilaceration ; when to extra large 
pieces of a broken ftone, or to make a diftempered bladder fuppurate, they have 
been obliged to leave a cannula long in the bladder; or in fine,. when. the 
patients Have been much wafted during the courfe of their cure.” 

Fourthly, If there was difficulty in getting into the bladder, by the dilating inftru. 
ments of the apparatus major, there was-ftill greater difficulty in extracting the ftone. 
The eafy extraction of the. ftone depends not. on the.free incifion of the proftate 
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bladder, or other internal parts, but on the proper diffeQtion of the external parts, 
ic > 7 
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for which there is one great and invariable rule. To cut fairly acrofs the tranf 
lar mufele which bars the perineum,” a fhort incifion, fuch as 


n, I mean, which falls fhort of the middle 


verfalis or triangu 
was ufed in the apparatus major, an incifior 
point, betwixt the anus and the tuber ifchii, is not only infufficient as it is fhort, 
but undilatable, as it is bounded by the tranfverfe mufcle, {till undivided. In the old 
operation, their outward incifions were made almoft as timoroufly as their internal 
incifions ; and the delivery of the ftone, when actually feized by the forceps, was a 
third ftage of dilatation more difficult than even the introdu@tion of the dilators ; 
for, with the dilators, the comparatively delicate parts, the urethra and neck of the 
bladder alone, were forced, but with the forceps, the mufcles of the perineum, 
which can hardly be made to yield, were to be dilated. 

This point, which bears perhaps a more interefting analogy to our modern 
operation than any other circumftance of the old one, I have thought it right to 
illuftrate by figures 4, and 5., where both the place and the effect of this in- 
cifion are clearly expreffed. The incifion, in numb. 4., is the true incifion of the 
old lithotomifts, and fuch as but too many modern furgeons are apt to make; it 
hardly paffles the anus, or paffes it fuperficially in the fkin, while the parts within 
are not divided, and the perineum continues bridled and conftrited by the tranf- 
verfalis perinzi (a), fig. 5. The incifion reaches that part (b) of the great hollow 
oppofite to which the membranous part of the urethra lies, but not the part (c) 
of the cavity of the pelvis, oppofite to which lies the neck of the bladder and 
body of the proftate. 

I will take this fair anatomical fcheme, as my warrant for affirming, that if the 
apparatus major was, ‘as Heifter fays, *‘ A bafe and felf-interefted invention!” it 
was, at the fame time, the moft cruel and horrible that ever entered into the heart 
of man to conceive ; the proofs of this may be found in every circumftance already 
related. 

This laborious, and fometimes unfuccefsful operation, lafted not unfrequently for an | 
hour, amidft the agonies of the patient and the ineffe@iual ftruggles of the furgeon. 
The greateft mafters affure us, that the chief difficulty lies in dilating, and the moft 
confummate in this art of dilating, dilated flowly, fibre after fibre, till the finger, or 
the forceps, could be admitted into the ring or ftri@ture of the gland. Collot, and 
thofe who affected to perform the moft ‘perfec operation, regarded the right 
management of the dilator, as the chief fecret in lithotomy, and accufed the igno- 
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rant of tearing, only becaufe they knew not how to dilate, fibre after fibre. 
Le Dran, with the perfea compofure of a philofopher, calculates the degree in 
which the dividing of the points of laceration, by dilating flowly, leffens the pain. 
“The incifion of the urethra is,” he fays, “ unqueftionably prolonged into the neck 
of the bladder, but every line of the canal is feparated one after another, and thus 
one very acute pain is divided, into fo many leffer pains as there are points of dilatation.” 
Such fophifms were but flender confolations to thofe who were thus put to the 
rack, “for who can hold a fire in his hand, by thinking on the frozen Caucafus.” 
To all their cold-blooded apologies for this cruel dilatation, the plain words 


of Dionis give the lie; he was himfelf an operator with the apparatus ma 


jor, yet 
lec : 


could not find in his heart to difguife the truth; “It mut be acknow lged,’ 
fays Dionis, ‘ that while we give thofe two ftrokes of the dilator lengthways, and 
crofsways, we hear the patient redouble his cries, and cannot but be fenfible of 
the pains he fuffers, and of the propriety of refraining from the ufe of this inftru- 
ment as much as poffible.”’ * 

Morand had alfo been an operator with the great apparatus; but having been 
deputed, by the French academy, to go to England and learn the operation of 
Cheffelden, it became his intereft, after his return, to difclofe the fecrets of his hot. 


pital, and this is the authentic and melancholy record. 


Authentic lift of the operations in the Hofpital of La Charité. 


Anno. 1731, 14 cut for the fone ; : . : ; 8 died. 
1732, 11 cut for.the fione : : ‘ : : 4. died, 

733, 16 cut for the flone : ‘ : : é 8 died. 
1734, 17 cut for the flone : : : : : 9 died. 
735, 13 cut for the flone : : . ; : 9 ated. 


on — 


, 71 cut for the ftone ; 38 died. 


Such was the iffue of this operation when performed in La Charité, by Maref- 
chall, Morand, and others, the firft mafter furgeons of Paris, a city where the place of 


hofpital furgeon having been always filled by the moft eminent anatomifts, operations 


* “ Et véritablement dans le tems qu’ on donne les deux coups du dilatatoire, l’un en large et l’autre en long, 
on entend le malade redoubler fes cris ; ce qui prouve l’exces du mal qu’ il reflent pour lors, c’eft pourquoi on 
confeille de s’en fervir le moins qu’ on pourra.” 


Vor. I, M 
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have been performed in a manner which, till the time of our great anatomift 
Cheffelden, never had been excelled. 

Who the perfon was who publithed the works of Collot, I know not ; but he 
in publithing the hiftory of the apparatus major; as it was found in the clofet of 
old Collot, would not furely dare to traduce the firft furgeons of France, nor obtrude 
upon the world untrue reports from thofe hofpitals in which all the furgeons of 
France had learnt and praétifed their profeffion. He fpeaks, in his preface, like one 
who had felt all the horrors of this operation, and called upon the public to wit- 
nefs the truth of his reports. ‘* The {mall proportion of patients,” fays the editor, 
“‘ who furvive this operation, will render it for ever formidable! of twenty, cut by 
the apparatus major, not five are faved! and thofe who do furvive pafs a melancholy 
life, for fiftulas and incontinence of urine are the ufual confequences of the in- 
cifion.”’—* Look but to the books of La Charité,” fays this anonymous editor, 
“and you will find almoft all the patients dying in a few days: in the year 1725, 


ef twenty cut for the ftone, five only furvived! The farther we fearch into thefe 


regifters, the more fully fhall we be perfuaded that there is no period which is not 


marked with the fame mortality, nor do the regifters of the Hotel Dieu, afford 
us the flighteft confolation *.” 

How greatly thofe deaths were aggravated by the manner of them, it is eafy to con- 
ceive. The fcene exhibited in a great hofpital was terrible, where all kinds of di- 
lators were at hand, and were freely ufed ; where very often, as Le Dran confeffes, 
the operator laboured with a degree of violence in which the fafety of his patient 
was not the principal obje&, “ where vanity fuggefted to the operator, the defire of 
finithing his operation almoft as foon as it was begun.” Sometimes the operator 
attempted to fucceed by feparating the handles of the condutors, or boring his 
finger between them : fometimes by driving in the gorget through the proftate gland : 


fometimes by working with his finger in the hollow of the gorget, and turning 


and twifting it, to enlarge the opening : fometimes, by driving the forcep#rudely 


Be BER aay URE ey apy ome eye ig : ee ' 5 
along the cavity of the gorget, or betwixt the handles of the condudors, and, twift- 


ee = Sean ae | . 1 furvivent & rette onZ % : 
‘Le petit nombre de ceux qui furvivent a cette opération la rendra tonjours redoutable; de vinet malades 
et malades 


® peine en fauvent ou cingue ou fix; Popération méme ne leur laiffe qu’ une vie trifle; écoulement d’urine 
ec I I 
les fiftules font les faites frequentes de Vincifion.” page 12. 
e : es < 
an or pallage, page 42. of the pretuce editor favs ? °s Teo) i ité 
In another paflige, page 42. of the prefice, the editor fays, “ Qu’ on confult les regiftres de La Charité, on 
verra que prefques tons les taillez meurent dans peu de jours ; en 1725, de vingt qui fe font livrez i Vopération 
: ; ng érati 
ifn? en refte que cinque ! en remontant plus Join, on trouyera chaque année marquée des mémes: malheurs 


Hotel Dieu n’offrira pas des moindres ravages.” 


5 
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ing, turning, and feparating tHeir handles, that they alfo might ferve as dilators, 
But when all failed, and the operator was forced to quit his hold of the ftone, and 
ufe the proper dilator, when he made fucceffive ftrokes with this infrument, firtt 
longways and then acrofs, the tortures of the patient were not to be endured, and 
notwithftanding “the divifion of this acute pain into fo many leffer pains,” the 
halls of the hofpital refounded with his cries! Yet why fhould I attempt to repre- 
fent a regular fucceffion of dilatations or of inftruments, fince the inftruments 
were ufed promifcuoufly? fince, notwithftanding the art which fome affected, their 
dilatation was one continued fcene of confufion and violence! Every one had his 
own peculiar and boafted method of lacerating the parts. * 

Let the modern lithotomift, if any one afluming the name of lithotomift fhould 
condefcend to read this analyfis, refle@ on the cruelties of paft times ; let him afk 
himfelf this queftion, have I never performed an Operation too nearly refembling 
this in its defeéts, in its confequences? are there no ufeful leffons to be deduced 
from this relation of the cruelties committed in former ages? I fear there are few 
modern operations free entirely from the cruelties imputed to the apparatus major. 

Firft—let it be obferved, that neither the pafling down of the ftaff into the bladder, 
nor any other circumftance, can entirely fave the urethra from the knife or forceps 
of a bad operator! The nick in the urethra, which fhould be made at once, and 
decidedly, is often done by a timid or awkward man at feveral fucceffive {trokes : 
he cuts, lays down his knife, lifts it and cuts again ; and thus, by fucceflive’ crofs- 
incifions, he fo mangles the urethra as almoft’ to divide it from the proftate gland, 
and render it incapable of withftanding the pufli, even of the fharp or cutting 
gorget. 

Secondly—that the modern lithotomift, by not opening the urethra freely with 
the knife and by ufing a narrow bladed and conical gorget, often cuts the proftate 
gland fo imperfeétly that it admits the forceps with difficulty, and in pufhing in the 


forceps, the mangled urethra gives way. 


* The heavy work they had in dilating the parts may be underftood by the following quotation from Palas, 
who reports no more than what he had himfelf feen in the hofpitals of France: “ Quando adhue ad priorg 
impedimenta major accedit calculi moles, maxima eft partium Izfio. ad quam educendam non varo pluriam 
etiam brakentium hominum auxilium defideratur.” An operation fuch as this can be likened to nothing {fo 
properly as the deliveries with hooks related by La Motte and other accouchemens of ithe laf age, in’ France, — 
who fometimes came upon the country furgeons rather fuddenly, when the crotchet being fixed into the head 
of the unborn child, the mafter was pulling by the hook, and the fervants and apprentices pulling by the mafter, 
I have had the advantage of feeing fuch examples both in lithotomys and accouchemens. 
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Thirdly—fometimes I am perfuaded it happens, that the proftate being thus 
fevered from the urethra, in the modern, as in the ancient operation, or the gland 
imperfeatly cut, the forceps not being properly paffed into the bladder, are puthed 
onwards betwixt the bladder and retum, and the operator gropes for the ftone, or 
aétually feizes it in vain, the coats of the bladder being interpofed betwixt the ftone 
and forceps. 

Fourthly—it is in this cafe only that the ftone adheres. That a ftone may 
adhere moft perverfely to the bladder fo as to be infeparable by the power of great 
iron forceps, is a doftrine, which, however contemptible in the eye of reafon, is 
refpectable in point of antiquity: and the do€trine once eftablifhed by learned 
reafonings and ftill more learned quotations, was univerfally approved of for wife 
and ufeful purpofes: for whoever profeffed this doctrine could never be abathed, he 
had an apology fer every mifadventure and the privilege of telling the friends and 
fpectators of this operation, when the ftone could not be extracted, that it adhered, 
Perhaps it will be well to declare ence for all, in this place, the manifold caufes of 
the adhefion of the ftone. Among the older furgeons, in the time of the apparatus, 
major, the chief caufe of the adhefion of the ftone was! an. imperfe@ dilatation. 
And among the moderns, whenever the furgeon allows his ftaff to flip out through 
the flit in the urethra, and lie betwixt the rectum and bladder! when he cuts the 
urethra fo imperfectly, that the beak of the gorget never is admitted into the groove 
of the ftaff! when, by pufhing in a wrong direction, of at too acute an angle, the 
beak of the gorget runs off from the groove of the ftaff, and is lodged among the 
cellular fubftance of the rectum! when the forceps having been once in the bladder, 
have flipped from the ftone, and been puthed, in the fecond attempt, betwixt the 
bladder and reQtum! the ftone infallibly adheres, for the bladder is betwixt the 
ftone and the forceps. Thefe are, I believe, the true and veritable caufes of the 
adhefion of the ftone; before I could allow myfelf to write, in thefe terms, of a 
dogtrine once well refpected and as yet hardly relinquifhed, I muft have been re- 
folved, from reafon and much experience, to treat fo mean an apology with fupreme 
contempt, as indeed it has-been treated long ago even by Collot, who performed only 
the Marian operation. It would be difficult to fay what kind of adhefion could 
fubfift betwixt the human bladder and the ftone; yet the dodtrine is one which 
will always be held in reverence by bad operators, uncertain of the iffue of their 
operations. Let them however beware of what once happened to the profeffion. 


Lithotomifts had, at one period, very nearly overfhot the mark! fo ftrongly had 
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they imprefled this doétrine, and the fear of adhefion of the ftone on all ranks and 
degrees of people, that thofe even who were the moft cruelly tortured with the 
difeafe, refufed to be cut, left the ftone fhould adhere infeparably to the bladder, 
and they fuffer the pains of the operation in vain*. 

Fifthly—of all the faults of the apparatus major transferred by bad operators to the 
operation of the prefent day, that of a limited incifion is at once the moft fre- 
quent and the moft dangerous: ‘The manner of cutting low upon the perinzum 
which fhould be peculiar to the operation by the apparatus major was fo long ex- 
hibited in public operations, that it has hardly been difeafed even in modern times : 
thofe who had ufually feen the ftone extracted by a {mall incifion, had not the 
fpirit to deviate from the practice of the old fchool, nor the boldnefs from principle 
unfupported by precedent, to make that long and deep incifion which is alone fafe. 
It is indeed to be lamented that furgeons do very often, like the fons and nephews 
of Collot, follow the form and fteps of a traditional operation which they have 
learnt and pradtifed, not according to the rules of {cience, nor by being perfe@ly 
acquainted with the defign of the operation and the diffeGtion of the parts, but by 
imitating the motions they have feen performed by others! But, like the monkey 
imitating the operation of fhaving, they have the ill luck fometimes to turn their 
inftruments the wrong way! Marianus and his followers made the incifion for 
lithotomy, not over the hip, but along the perineum ! fo fometimes does the modern 
furgeon: Marianus and his followers bored in the finger along the gorget, for the 
purpofe of dilating ! fo does the modern furgeon, though he has no fuch purpofe (viz. 
of dilating): Marianus and his fect turned and wrought-the forceps in the moft 
unrelenting and cruel manner, for the purpofe of compleating the dilatation! fo 
does the modern furgeon, though his free incifions fhould enable him to refrain 
from this cruelty ; he has indeed no defign of dilating with the forceps, and merely 
performs certain manceuvres which he has feen practifed by thofe who preceded 
him, and which he unthinkingly imitates, without regarding the defign or effect 
of what he does, Thofe rude movements of the forceps, the inoft cruel torturing 
and dangerous part of the operation by the apparatus major, are continued to the 
prefent day; often we fee the lithotomift twifting and pulling “ this way and 


that way,’—‘ ¢a et la,” according to the exprefs directions of Parzus; it is a 


* Lidée terrible de adherence de la pierre, frappe et trouble fi cruellement les malades, que plufieurs pre~ 


ferent a la lithotomie le chagrin de périr dans leurs plus cuifantes douleurs.” Tolle. 
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method mightily affected by unfkilful furgeons, who think to demonftrate, to the 


fpectators, the difficulties of the operation and their own dexterity and coolnefs. 


If indeed modern furgeons were confcious that they had not divided the parts 


by incifion, but were labouring to enlarge the wound by laceration with the forceps, 


according to the rules of the Marian operation ; if they were guided by the theory 


of Le Cat, of “ little incifion and much dilatation,” they could not have a worthier 


wafter than Parzus! but a juft and well proportioned incifion, according to the 


modern theory of lithotomy, fhould prevent all fuch difficulties: when, at any 


time, you fee an operator flruggling with the ftone, turning his forceps, and 


twifting his body, fixing his fturdy feet againft a great operation table, then wiping 
the fweat from his forehead, and affeGting compofure, amidft the cries of his patient, 
and the pale and haggard looks of the fpeCtators! be affured that he is performing 
a Marian operation, that his incifion. is too {mall, that he has not eftimated the ftone 
and provided for its eafy extraction, and that the dilatation which was accomplifhed 
among the old lithotomifts by appropriate inftruments, he is attempting with the 
forceps) When I have witnefled fuch an operation I have recolle¢ted the feenes of 
the Hotel Dieu and the defcriptions of the apparatus major, and have thought, 
that were Collot to rife from the quiet grave, he would believe he faw the furgeon 
performing his own favourite operation, defpifing the method of cutting the proftate 
14 gland, dividing the mufcles of the hip, and other novelties, which began to be 
obtruded upon the world about the time of his death. 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH 
OF THE 


CELEBRATED. FRERE FAQUES, 


AND OF 


HIS OPERATIONS. 


Ir may be eafily imagined that new and interefting fenfations were imprefled 
upon the public mind, when, inthe Hotel Dieu, where, for centuries, nothing had 
been exhibited but the lingering cruelties of the apparatus major, where profeffed 
lithotomifts laboured for hours, amidft the outcries of the patient, to extract the 
ftone! an operator appeared, daring beyond all belief, making light of that 
operation which had been regarded as the mafter-piece of furgery, who, without 
hefitation or fear, performed by incifion what had hitherto been attempted only by 
the force of repeated dilatations! who boldly plunged his dagger-pointed knife 
into the hip, thruft it home into the bladder, felt with it for the ftaff, then enlarged 
his incifion upwards and downwards, and in a few moments, extracted the largeft 
ftone. 

Such a man was Frere Jaques, he firft broke the fpell of that renowned aphorifin, 
which declares that wounds of membranous parts are mortal ; and roufed the learned 
lithotomifts and phyficians of Paris from their vigorous flumbers : though ignorant 
tm the eyes of thefe learned phyficians, he firft taught them by his fuccefs, how to 
explain that text of Celfus which lays it down as a felf-evident truth, that in opera- 
ting for the ftone, “it is fafer to cut than to dilate.” 

“ Of this celebrated hermit, alternately extolled by his friends and decried by his 
enemies, what fhall we fay? intrepid and fearlefg, his hand never trembled, nor 
did his courage faulter in the moft unlooked for and perilous fituations: modeft, 


humble, covetous of nothing but glory, he prefented himfelf in our city, as one 


S 


‘ i 8 : ; abe | . on 
fent from heaven, to alleviate the fufferings of his fellow creatures.” * Eulogiums 


fach as thefe, pronounced by men of learning and genius, prove that he was 


ucil do 
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regarded, for ages after his death, with particular refpec ; and thofe eulogiums, 


Oo 


seated in all countries, mark the enthufiafm with which he was received. To us his 


friends and his enemies are alike indifferent, his difpofitions and his talents may now 


be truly eftimated, and, to the memory of the man who invented that operation 


ing 
Ye} 


svhich we now prefer to all others, our profeflion furely owes every mark of refped ; 
nor is it a vain tribute that we pay to his memory when we enquire into the hif- 
tory of his life, for, from his method and the various changes it had undergone, 
even during his own life; may be deduced leflons highly important to the modern 
furgeon. 

‘It were to be withed,” fays Heifter, “ that we had a regular hiftory of the life 
of this great lithotomift and of his proceedings.” — He appeared in Paris in the 
month of Auguft 1697, habited like a Recollet (a gang of mendicant barefooted 
friars of the third order of St. Francis) with this variation only, that in place of 
the fandal of that order, he Wore fhoes, and in place of their cowl, he worea 
hat: he had every appearance of fandtity, fimplicity, charity, and all the virtues 
belonging to the character which he afflumed, and practifed all the feverities of an 
acetic life: he took the name of Frere Jaques, and lived in Paris, the life of a 
hermit, fubfifting merely on bread and foups: he was ingenuous, modeft, fimple, 
and very poor, accepting of no other reward than a few pence to mend his fhoes, 
and keep his inftruments in repair 7.” 

His name, he faid, was Jaques Beaulieu, of the village of Langfonniere, in 


Burgundy : that he had lived in the alms-houfe of Befangon, where aged people and 


* This elegant apoftrophe I have tranflated from Mauchart, who, notwithftanding his fcholaftic manner and 
abftrufe learning, proves himfelf a man of fervid genius. ‘* De eo homine ermita famofus reétum non licet 
ferri judicium, amicis eum tollentibus nimium adverfariis nimis elevantibus; manu {trenua {ftabili nec unquam 
intremifcente intrepidus animo, nec ulla inexpedtata re vel difficili commotus, fobrius, {pretor divitiarum, unius 
glorie cupidus, et quafi miflum’a Deo ad levandas hominum miferias fe predicans literis commendatitiis venit 
Parifios.”? Manchart, page 315. 

+ “ Dans le mois d’Aont de l’année 1697, arriva a Paris une efpéce de moine qui ayoit l’habit de Recollet, avec 
cette différence feuntement, qu’il étoit chauffé, et qn’au lieu de capuchon il portoit un chapeau. II fe faifoit 
appeller Frere Jaques, et il paroiffoit fimple et ingénu. I! étoit fobre, ne vivant que de potage et de pain. 
Il n’avoit point d’argent, et ne demandoit que quelques fols pour faire repafler fes inftrumens, ow pour faire 
raccommoder {es fouliers, Il s’étoit fait une réligion & fa mode avec des veeux dont lui laiffoit la libert€éa fon 


evéque de le difpenfer quand 11 voudroit.” 
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children are received : that there, and in various towns and villages of France, he 
had cut for the ftone many times: he mentioned that he had lately travelled 
through the province of Burgundy, and he brought along with him many cer- 
tificates of the cures he had performed. How he had learnt his operations 
or from whom, no one could tell; the fecret was indeed too important to his 
fuccefs to be freely difclofed: he reported, and it was received by the people, that 
he was infpired with the gift of cutting for the ftone; and, indeed, had he not 
claimed a dire. infpiration from heaven, he muft have confefled fome very 
humble fource of inftruétion, for he performed other operations, and they were 
unfortunately the operations peculiar to quacks! Heaven had infpired him with 
the talent for curing ruptures and fiftulas, as well as that of cutting for the 
{tone. 

Jaques Beaulieu was, when he firft appeared in Paris, about forty years of age ; 
alter living an irregular and idle life, he became imprefled with the moft fincere 
fentiments of humility and chriftian charity ; himfelf an enthufiaft, he had, in almoft 
every city, excited the enthufiafm of the vulgar, who were fafcinated with his 
peculiar drefs and manners, and knew no more of his hiftory than he chofe to de- 
clare ; but he could not efcape the contempt of the learned, with whom a rude man 
affe€ting peculiar fandity, and pretending to infpiration, was a charaéter at once 
fufpicious and odious in the extreme, and every inquiry feemed to prove, that in 
courfing from city to city, and from. province to province, he had the addrefs 
to gather up numberlefs certificates, by cutting promifcuoufly all who offered, 
and leaving them again without remorfe. - Such certificates were not refufed by the 
friends of the patients who witneffed only the fingular dexterity with which he 
extracted the ftone, but had he waited till the time of cure arrived, the magiftrates 
of cities would not have teftified his fuccefs with fo much enthufiafm *. He {natched 
at thefe certificates of fuccefs, with the greedy precipitation of a quack, and often, 
as in Paris, while exhibiting his teftimonials and boafting of his cures, letters 
arrived declaring that his patients were all dead. 

It is not to be denied that he learned his art and myftery from a quack of the 


* Son talent étoit d’aller de ville en ville et de tailler tout ce qui fe préfentoit, il quittoit auffi-tdt fes malades 
et les abandonnoit fans fe foucier des: fuites; et c’eft la raifon pourquoi il avoit tant de ceux qui avoient €:¢ 
préfens a l’opération, et qui pouvoient rendre temoignage de fon addreffe et de fon habilité & tirer la pierre. 
Mais s’il eut attendu a les demander aprés la guérifon, ils n’auroient pas parlé avec tant d’éloge qu’ils faifoient 
immédiatement aprés ’opération.” 
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sn the hamlet of Etendoue in Lang- 


His parents who lived 
and he had no other educa- 


name of Pauloni. 
. . =a -¢ Beaufort, were very poor 
fauniere, in the pariln O% Beaufort, were very poor, 

tion than being imperfectly taught to read and write. 
oni, and followed him through France, during 


years he became the fervant of Paul 
fix years; when, Pauloni at length embarking for Venice, Jaques Beaulieu, either 


forfaken by his mafter, or unwilling to accompany him in fu 


o his own country practifi 


At the age of twenty-one 


ch a voyage, travelled 


ng thofe operations at which he had hitherto 


back int 


only affifted. 

He had thus continued long undiftinguithed, 
But about the age of forty 
and refolved to devote 


by drefs or manners, from thofe 


who follow the fame profefiion. years, he became 


‘th the moft enthufiaftic fentiments of religion, 
Although not belonging regularly to any order, (or 
h his bifhop gave him a conditional difpenfation,) 
d arrived, at laft, in Paris, affuming 


His air of fimplicity 


imprefled w 
his life to works of charity. 


having taken yows from whic 


he wandered over the provinces of France an 


y the name and charaéter of a hermit or religious man. 


onl 
there are indeed appearances which a man 


ty was natural and unaffected ; 
and he lived to feventy years of age, was one 


hile he gave, as is remarked by contemporary 


and pie 
may counterfeit, but his whole life, 


uninterrupted fcene of felf-denial, w 
and unequivocal proofs of his liberal and benevolent turn of mind. 


authors, continual 
e, he arrived at Befancon, his na- 


After travelling through the provinces of Franc 


tive place ; there he cut many poor people, with the happieft fuccefs, and fome alfo 


of higher rank, among whom was one of the canons of the metropolitan church, 
in his zeal and affection for Frere Jaques, advifed him to go immediately to 


who, 
ign, carrying with him: commendatory 


Paris. He fet out accordingly on this def 


letters from this clergyman to one of the canons of the church of Notre Dame, 


together with numerous certificates from the magiftrates of the towns and provinces 


which he had vifited. “ When he arrived in Paris he introduced himfelf at the 
hofpital of La Charité, through Mr. Marechal, the firft furgeon, but was grieved to 


find that the phylficians of that hofpital would not allow him to operate, though 


he had come to Paris with the fole defign of teaching a new and particular 


manner of cutting for the ftone *. But the friendly canon had introduced Frere 


Jaques to De Harley, firft prefident of the parliament of Paris, who became his 
® T) fe fit connoitre a La Charité par M. Marechal, premier chirurgien du roy, et trouva mauvais de ce 
qw’il ne vouloit pas le laiffer tailler dans cet hépital, etant venu exprés a Paris, difoit il pour apprendre aux 
chirurgiens une maniere particuliere d’executer cette operation, 
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friend, and protector; and the intereft of. De Harley was of more avail than the 
introduction of Marechal. 

We may obferve, even from the firft, a degree of relu€tance, on the part of Mery, 
to become an impartial juror on this interefting queftion, whether this operator 


fhould be received into the Hotel Dieu. Frere Jaques needed a protector, fuch as 


U 
De Harley; it was not without his exprefs command that Mery and the furgeons of 


the Hotel Dien condefcended to notice the claims of this unknown operator. 


Qq 
; 


“ T received,” fays Mery, ‘‘ onthe 7th December, an order from Monfieur the firtt 
) ) yo > 


d body for 


Prefident to attend, in the Hotel Dieu, an experiment.of cutting a dead 


the ftone, the ftone to be put in above the pubis, the operation to be per rformed by 
0D ” 
Frere Jaques. 
The firt report prefented to the Lord Prefident, by Mr. Mery, was equally 
; I J > 


favourable to Jaques and honourable to himfelf; there is indeed fo much zeal and 
warmth in his firft approbation that_we cannot but impute his after delinquencies, 
his falling off from fincerity and truth, his relapfing into his old prejudices, and 
continuing to praétife the old operation, to the jealoufies of a reftlefs and angry 
fet of lithotomifts who feduced him and required of him a facrifice, to which a 
man of fpirit and honour would hardly have known how to fubmit; they im- 
pofed upon him the difingenuous and difgufting tafk of retracting his firft un- 
qualified approbation, and of inventing apologies for calumniating an operator, 


whom in his heart he could not but approve. 


REPORT OF M. MERY UPON THE FIRST EXPERIMENT OF 
FRERE JAQUES, IN PARIS. 


“ Having introduced into the bladder a round and ‘folid ftaff, without any groove * 


and of an unufual form; he took a common knife, remarkable only for its length, 


* « Ayant introduit dans la veflie une-fonde folide exa€tement ronde, fans rainiire, et d’une figure differefite 
de celle des fondes, dont fe fervent ceux qui taillent fuivant l’ancienne m: uniere ; il prit un biftouri fembl lable 4 
ceux dont on fe fert ordinairement, mais plus long, avec lequel i il fit une incifion au cdté gauche et interne de la 
tuberofité de Pifchium, et coupant obliquement de bas en haut, en profondant il trancha tout cé qui fe trotva 


iberofité de 


ifchium, jufqu’a fa fonde qu’il ne retira point. Son incifion étant faite, il 


N2 


de parties depuis lat 
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with which he made an incif ion by the fide of the left ifchium, and, cutting with 


it obliquely upwards, he divided all the parts betwixt the tuber ifchii and the ftaff, 


which he allowed to remain in the bladder: he cut fo freely upon the ftaff as to 


admit the finger into the bladder, along the finger he introduced an inftru- 
ment which he called his conductor, as if to dilate the wound, and along the con- 
duétor he paffed the forceps. Having introduced the forceps, he withdrew the 
condu@tor ; upon finding the ftone he withdrew the ftaff aifo ; and, having frig 
the ftone, he drew it out with all imaginable eafe, though almoft the fize of an egg.” 

“ Upon diffeGting the body,” fays Mery, “ in prefence of the phyficians and 
furgeons of the Hotel Dieu, I found, by comparing the incifion with the oppofite 
fide of the perinzum, that he had cut through fkin and fat about an inch and 
a half in thicknefs; that he had then carried his knife betwixt the accelerator and 
erector mufcles, without wounding either; and that he had cut laterally through 
the whole length of the neck and half an inch of the body of the bladder.” 

Two days after this experiment,” fays Mery, “I waited on my lord prefident 
to declare the fadis, and prefent my report and judgment on the operation, and 
this was what I faid: It appears to me, my lord, that the operation of Frere Jaques is 
more favourable with refpect to the extraétion of the fone than that in common ufe, 
for a wound made thus in the neck of the bladder, will permit the ftone to pafs eafily, 


poufla fon doit par la playe dans la veffie, pour reconnoitre la pierre, et aprés avoir remarqué fa fituation, ib 
introduifit dans !a veflie un inftrument, pour dilater la playe, et» rendre par ce moyen la fortie de la pierre 
plus facile. Sur ce dilatoire qu’il apele fon conduéteur, il ponfla. une tenere dans la veflie, et retira auflitét 
ce condu@teur, et aprés avoir cherché et chargé la pierre, il retira fa fonde de Vurethre, et enfuite fa tenete 
avec la pierre de la veflie, par la playe: ce qu’il fit avec beaucoup de facilité, quoy que la pierre fit a peu 
prés de la grofleur d’un ceuf de poule. 

“ Cette operation étant faite, je diffequay, en prefence de Meffieurs les medecins et chirurgiens de l’Hétel- 
Dieu, les parties qui avoient été coupées. Parla diffection que j’en fis, et en les comparant avec les mémes 
parties opofées que je diflequai auffi, nous remarquames que Frere Jacques avoit coupé d’abord des graiffes, 
environ un pouce et demi d’épaiffeur, qu’il avoit enfuite conduit fon fcalpel entre le mufcle érecteur et l’acce- 
Jerateur gauche, fans les bleffer ; et qu’il avoit enfin coupé le col de la veflie dans toute fa longueur par le cdté, 
et environ demi pouce du corps méme de la vefhie. 

Deux jours aprés cette experience j*allay chez Monfeigneur le premier prefident luy rendre conte de ce que 
nous avions obfervé, et luy dire mon zentisiont fur operation de Frere Jacques. Voicy Je raport que j’eus 
Yhonneur de luy en faire. ; 

3° Monfeigneur, la mantere d’operer de Frere Jaques me paroit beaucoup plus avantageufe pour l’extradtion 
de la pierre, que celle qui {€ pratique ordinairement; parce que Vincifion étant faite dans le col et le corps de la 
yelhe, et la pierre tirée par la partie la plus large de l’angle que forment les os pubis, elle peut fortir avec facilité 


et fans aucun éfort ; mais dans Poperation ordinaire, comme on ne fait dincifion qu’a Purethre ; que Pon tire 
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and, being extracted through the wideft part of the opening of the pelvis, it will 


be brought along without violence : whereas, in the common operation, there bein 


r 
5 


no incifzon but in the urethra, and the ftone being forced through the neck of the 
bladder ftill entire, and through the narroweft part of the arch of the pelvis, the 
operation cannot be accomplifhed without extreme difficulty, and (wherever the 
{tone is large) with great violence.” 

** The conclufioa then, my lord, is plain: That the operation of Frere Jaques muft 


be lefs liable to accidents than that in common ufe. We cuts none of the mufcles of the 


penis, while the incifion of the apparatus major divides the accelerator mufcles in- 
ftead of the rapha. His incifion divides only the proftate and cervix vefice, 
which are fupplied with none but fmaller arteries, while the incifion of the ap- 
paratus major flits up the bulb, the moft cellular part of the urethra, and that into 
which the chief arteries of the penis pour their blood. His incifion caufes neither 
ecchymofis nor fuppuration in the fcrotum. The incifion of the apparatus major is 
in the perineum, touching the fcrotum while Frere Jaques makes his way into the 
bladder by an incifion far diftant from the fcrotum.” 

‘* By this long and free incifion in the neck of the bladder, fufficient for the eafy 
extraction of the ftone, he faves the patient from that contufion and laceration of 


the neck of the bladder, of the proftate, and of the urethra, which are infeparable 


la pierre par Ie col de Ja veflie qu’on n’a point coupé, et par la partie la plus étroite de ]’angle que décrivent les 
os pubis par leur union ; il eft vifible que par ces endroits qui font fort étroits, on ne peur pas tirer Ja pierre 
gu’avec de grands éforts et une extréme difficulté, pour peu qu’elle foit grofle: d’ou il eft aifé de tirer cette 
confequence, que l’operation que fait Frere Jaques, pour tirer Ja pierre hors. la veflie, ne doit pas ¢tre fuivie 
@accidens auffi facheux, que ceux qui fuivent de Poperation ordinaire. Premierement parce que par fa manicre 
particuliere d’operer, ilne coupe aucun des mufcles de Ja verge : mais dans la commune on fepare enticrement 
les deux mufcles accelerateurs |’un, de l’autre par Pincifion que l’on fait dans ’endroit de leur union, qui eft le 
lieu de leur origine. De-la vient que ces mufcles perdent fouvent leur action. 

«« 2° En faifant fon operation, il coupe & la verité le corps des proftates, le col entier de la veffie par le cété, 
et un peu de fon corps; mais ces parties n’écant arrofées que par de petits vaifleaux, l’hemorragie n’eft pas 
tant 2 craindre que dans l’operation ordinaire, ot l’on coupe todijours Ja partie {pongieufe la plus épaiffe du canal 
de Purethre, dans laquelle Jes deux arteres de la verge déchargent une grande quantité de fang. 

«3° Son operation ne peut pas étre fuivie nt de Péchymofe, ni de Ja fluxion, ni de la fupuration qui fe font 
fort fouvent dans les membranes des bourfes, a l’occafion de Poperation ordinaire; parce que l’endroit par 
ou il entre dans la veffie, n’a pas de communication avec le {crotam,. comme ena le perinée que coupent d’abord 
tous les autres lithotomitftes. 

« 4° Faifant une longue incifion au col et au corps de la veffie, par la quelle il tire la pierre fans peine, il 
évite Ja contufion et le déchirement de ces parties, qui arrivent prefque tofijours au col de Ja veflie, aux proftatcs 


qui lui font jointes et a ’urethre dans operation commune, pour peu que la pierre foit grofle & fa furface ra= 
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unite more eafily, and fiftulas 


te old method. After bis incition, the parts mutt 


be lefs frequent than in the common operation, W here the violence is fuch that 
. c eRe Ses ee ay aétual lafe of fabftance Ww. sich endangvers fftulas and 
there is, from fuppuration, an actual iols fubfiance, which endangers Hitulas ¢ 


7 J 7 7 Sea 3 
ats the cure: whether fuch wounds of the neck and body of the bladder are 


prever 

not really fatal, as bas heen bitherto believed, whether the fphintier will reunite and 
refume its office, are queftions which experience muft decide.” 

This report is fuch as we can read with unabated pleaiure, thefe expreflions imply 


a zealous rational approbation, and the line of diftinction is fairly, I would 
fay irrevocably drawn, betwixt the old operation and the new! the whole 
7 a 


t, does equal honour to his head and 


ea e 


manner of his harangue, before the prefident, 
heart, to this unknown friendlefs man and to himfelf. Mery was as yet untainted 


with politics, he had, indeed, fome lingering fcruples about wounds of membranous 


parts; but thefe he feems ready to abandon, for though he was a pupil of the old 
fchool, and hardly believed, he yet {eemed willing to believe, that wounds of mem- 
branous parts are not mortal. 

The honour and honefty of Mery were foon and eafily corrupted: If the prin- 
ciples of thofe two operations were fo eflentially oppofite to each other, and this 
new method fo worthy of approbation, no errors of the operator, no want of fkill 
on the part of a man confefledly ignorant of anatomy and the common principles 
of our profeflion, no occafional deviation of his knife, fhould have perfuaded Mery 
to reverfe adecifion fo deliberately pronounced ! for his approbation was founded not 
upon the dexterity or fuccefs of the operator, but upon the mere principles of the 
operation. But Mery, hurried away by the torrent of profeffional jealoufy, was 
found, even before one little week had palt away, acting as the inftrument of a 
malicious party, condemning impudently the operation he had juft approved, 


publifhing malignant criticifms on the occafional errors of the operator, and, in 


boteufe. De la vient que les parties qu’il divife, n’etant que coupees, peuvent plus facilement fe réunir apres 


fra nneration: dou il fuit quwil-doit y ariver moi le Aaul D : ane 

fon operation: d’ou il fuit qu’il doit y ariver moms de filtules qu’aprés l’operation ordinaire ; parce que dans 
celle-cy les parties fouffrant prefque tofjours une forte contufion, il leur arrive une perte confiderable de Jeur 
fubftance, par la fupuration qui s’en fait; ce qui empéche leur réiinion, et produit la fiftule. Mais il me 
naroit, Monieigne freves Tacaues Ste Sa See ae SRR a ar | °F ; pn ae aS 
paroit, Monfeigneur, que Freres Jacques pouroit entrer, comme il fait, dans la veflie, en faifant fon incifion deux 


i ee P ane Venarol % eoaatat Pon mags : 1 1 : > 
pouces plus haut que l’endroit qu il coupe de’abord: ce qui rendroit la playe beaucoup moins profonde, et par 
aot anent 4 Fo eal ne faciles funofe an nett 4 Pe oP fae 

sonfequent fa guérifon plus facile; fupofé qu’une playe du col et du corps de la veflie ne foit pas: morteile le 


wile Ainsairement ny — cP ESR ree u Per tie 5 ons hoe 2 
plus ordinairement, comme on Pacrt jufqu’icy, et que le fphin@er de la veflie puiffe fe rétinir auf exactement 


Pour cela il en faut venir a l’experience.” 


owt ¢ 
guus 
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but a little while, we find him deputed to make a public harangue in the name of 
the profefled enemies of Frere Jaques. 

Thofe lithotomifts of Paris, and the phyficians and furgeons of the Hotel Dieu who 
had been upon the inqueft, did not continue long indifferent to the impreflions 
made by this firft report; new and feverer trials of Frere Jaques’ abilities as an 
operator, were immediately required; and. diffections proving the dangers of 
this operation, and harangues, proving the incapacity of the operator, followed the 
firft generous avowals of his excellent talents. 

“ T received,’ fays Mery, “on the 14th of the fame month of December, a 
fecond order from Monfieur the firft prefident, to attend, at the Hotel Dieu, fome 
farther trials of the operation of Frere Jaques. At this time he performed two 
experiments: he cut upon the body of a woman, and upon the body of a boy, from 
twelve to fourteen years of age. The boy he cut upon the ftaff, dividing the ac- 
celerator, which he had fpared in his firft operations, and he fo lacerated the begin- 
ning of the urethra, the neck of the bladder, and part of its body behind the pubis, 
that the bladder was almoft entirely fevered from the urethra.”—“ But thefe in- 
juries,” fays Mery, “might perhaps be more juftly afcribed to the delicacy of the 
parts, than to the pufhing in of his finger, though it is none of the flendereft.” 

* On the body of the female fubject he cut, not upon the left fide, as ufual, but 
upon the right fide clofe by the tuber ifchii, on the apex of the hip (moignon de 
la feffe), having previoufly introduced into the bladder the fame ftaff he was wont 
to ufein men. By his incifion, (the lower end of which was oppofite the anus, the 
middle oppofite the perineum, and the upper end oppofite the orifice of the vagina, ) 
he cut the vagina entirely acrofs, and opened the bladder from the place where the 
ureters enter, up to the beginning of the urethra.” 

Thefe were fad miftakes: but confiftency was not to be expected from Frere Jaques, 
neither were the incorreé and carelefs incifions of a rude operator to be imputed 
to the method he ufed. How could one like Frere Jaques who knew nothing of 
the anatomy of the parts, be correct and uniform in his incifions? he had, in cutting 
the boy, almoft feparated the bladder from the urethra; in the body of the woman 
he had wounded the vagina ; -he had performed lithotomy on the female, with 
the faine ftaff, and had made the fame incifion in the perinzum, as in man, cutting 
upwards from the point of the hip: all this is truc, and if, on thofe grounds, Mery 
chofe to retract his firft opinion; if he chofe to avail himfelf of the argumentum 


ad hominem, and fay, I have proved him a bad operator, and his operation, of 
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courfe, cannot be good; if he chofe to impute thefe miftakes of the operator, to 
3 e 


5 1 a 2 . © 
the imperfection of his method, we cannot deny his privilege; but what becomes 


of his firft eulogium of all that is e 
‘iz con , : 
laceration, in fo far, at leaft, as belonged to the extraction of the ftone ? 


ffential to this method ? of his decided preference 
of incifion to | 
how has he forgotten fo fuddenly the defire he expreffed, but a few days before, of 
“learning, by experience, whether wounds of the membranous part of the bladder 
were really mortal.” 

Negleéted in Paris, and deprived of the fupport of the prefident Harley, by thefe 
machinations of profeffional men, Frere Jaques repaired to Fontainbleau, where the 
court then was, and where the approbation and friendfhip of the court phyficians, and 
the notice of the king himfelf, foon confoled him for thefe difappointments and enabled 
him, in a few months, to return to Paris in triumph. ‘ He introduced himfelf, by 
letters, to Dufchene, firft phyfician to the princes of the blood, who was delighted with 
his manner of operating, with his well attefted cures, and efpecially with his zeal, 
and the humane motives which had induced him to vifit the city. By Dufchene 
he was carried to Bourdelot, phyfician to the Duchefs of Burgundy, to Fagon, 
firft phyfician, and to Felix, body furgeon to Lewis XIV.” While they were ex- 
prefling the moft earneft defire to fee him perform his operation on a living body, 
“ there fortunately prefented himfelf a fhoe-maker’s boy, of Verfailles, who lived, 
at that time, at Fontainbleau, cruelly afflicted with the ftone. This boy, Dufchene, 
by order of the court, lodged in the houfe of anurfe, and ordered him to be 
liberally fupplied with every neceflary : On this poor boy Frere Jaques performed 
his operation in prefence of Fagon, Dufchene, and: Felix, and with fuch addrefs, 

} 


that they retired highly delighted with the operator, and Felix, in particular, was 


oO 


he carried him home to his own houfe, and kept him there while 


fo charmed that 
the court remained at Fontainbleau ” 

*‘ This operation was rumoured abroad: it muft be acknowledged,” fays Dionis, 
‘‘ that this was a coup d’eiiai, moft fortunate for Frere Jaques; the operation was 
rapidly performed ; the boy paffed his urine naturally foon after the operation ; no 
ill fymptom retarded the cure; and, im three weeks after the operation, he 
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: Gon | ae ee Sn ae . “ : 
was feen walking in the ftreets of the village.’* Befides this boy he cut fix 


The biographers of Frere Jaques have all copied this narrative from Dionis, but the mof unaccountable 


tradition is that propagated by the elegant tranflator of Heifter, who tells us, that ‘‘ this boy was feen, in three 
ple slik; ¢ ir a a oe . 
weeks, walking about in the areas.” If this be true, and it be alfo true that the boy, as was reported by 
6 d 1 rye f ‘ ; 4 * . 
snany, Jaboured under a perpetual filtula, and incontinence of urine, he chofe his walks well, and would never 
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others at Fontainbleau, four in the hofpital, and two in private: his addrefs and 
courage were loudly proclaimed by the phyficians and furgeons of the royal family : 
the prince took a particular intereft in the fate of the boy, the bulletin of whofe 
health was daily prefented to the court, by Dufchenes*; and when the lad was feen 
walking abroad again, the king was heard to fay, “ this isa man that muft not be 
negleCted.;”’ orders were iffued accordingly that Frere Jaques fhould: be lodged and 
maintained at his majefty’s expence. 

The king now returned from Fontainbleau, to Verfailles, after an abfence of 
four months, and Frere Jaques approached the capital a fecond time, ftrong both in 
reputation and in friends, hated by none but the furgeons, fupported by the 
authority of the court and the enthufiafm of the people, “all the world knew of 
what he had done at Fontainbleau, and thofe affli@ed with the ftone were fought 
after, and placed under the care of Frere Jaques as the greateft charity and favour 
that could be done them.” 

His progrefs was rapid and enterprifing, his fuccefs may be eftimated by the fury 
with which he was oppofed ;'ten or twelve operations performed, in the city of 
Paris, with a degree of eclat, gave him new claims on his protector Harley, who 
required once more a dvcifive report from the furgeons and phyficians of the Hotel 
Dieu ; this produced an extraordinary and agitating fcene in the palace of the arch- 
bifhop of Paris, where the great queftion was finally and folemnly decided, whether 
Frere Jaques fhould be received into the hofpital to cut for the flone. To con- 
temporary writers we muft naturally appeal, not merely for faéts and documents, 
but for their fenfe of the machinations and profeffional politics of the day ; and we 
find every reafon to believe that a plot’ was engendered among thefe reftlefs men ; 
the debate, in the archbifhop’s palace, was plainly a conteft betwixt the friends and 
the enemies of Frere Jaques. “ Among the mob of lithotomifts in Paris,” fays Mr, 
Garengeot, “ the utmoft folicitude and confternation prevailed, when they faw the 
operation of the apparatus major about to fall into utter neglect; themfelves 


i 
about to become pupils to new mafters, and as pupils, not likely to be efteemed 


be out of his way. Of all the good books that have ever been mangled by ill tranflating, Heifter’s has fuffered 
moft ; for his tranflator, though ignorant of every language, is yet fo fond of tranflation that h# tranflates 
even the names of places, and inftead of Bois le Duc, he makes Verdun «“ convoy friar James te Dukes Park 37% 
without knowing one technical term, or the name of one infirument in furgery, he has imprudently tranflated 
a whole fyftem; and, what is more unaccountable, without improving his knowledge, either of the profeffion 
or of the language of his original; for the end of his tranilation is as ignorant as the beginning of it. 
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nor employed, in an operation fo new to them, they ftrove to weaken the 


e impreflions made by the firft report of Mery, and Mery himfelf was 
Garengeot declares, “ that it was the 


favourab! 
catried with them down the ftream of 
defign and policy of Mery to extinguifh, though of the utmoft importance to fo- 


ciety, the difcovery of a harmlefs unproteéted man T. Shallow policy and {fhort- 
fighted! for the talents and good fortune which require fuch meafures are not eafily 
fabdued! Seldom has fuch experiment been tried without raifing the objedt of 
jealoufy to an unmerited degree of honour. 

On the 7th of April, in the year 1698, the magiftrates of the city, the phyficians, 
the furgeons, and the managers of the Hotel Dieu, were afflembled, in the arch- 
bifhop’s palace, to try this caufe ; and Mery acknowledges, that it was at the re- 
queft of the lithotomifts and furgeons, that he opened the debate. He affected to 
{peak with his wonted impartiality, but he was now the avowed head of a party: 
he reverfed his firft favourable report, and retraéted even his doubts, about the mortal 
nature of wounds in the membranous part of the bladder: he declared that he had 
a ftrong perfuafion (mais il eft fort a craindre) that the fphinéter vefice once cut, 
will never reunite; that incontinence of urine muft enfue; that Frere Jaques’s 
operation, in which the knife paffes from the hip to the bladder, by the fide of the 
vagina, in woman, by the re€tum in men, and clofe to the hypogaftric arteries 
in both fexes, endangers all thefe important parts: “‘ And the injuries of thefe parts,” 
fays Mery, “ being fo much more important than any that happen in the apparatus 
major, I leave you, gentlemen, to decide, whether this operation be not more dan- 
gerous than that in common ufe.”. This harangue, which began with fome infipid 
compliments, ended in the impeachment of an operation, the principles of which he 
had folemnly and deliberately approved; it was a harangue fo violent as to lay 
open the defigns of the party, and expofe Mery. to be accufed of the moft difinge- 
nuous conduct. It is fpoken of by Morand, in terms of indignation and con- 


tempt, as a fad fpecimen of the reftlefs politics of that intriguing city. “ We too 


* «© Mai ede ift iarconiteries de vol ; i orereo 
Mais une foule de lithotomiftes, deja confternés de voir la taille au grand appareil prété a tomber dans 
Voubli, fe dirent qu’ils alloient devenir des ecoliers, qui pourroient bien n’etre pas les plus habiles dans cette 
nouvelle maniere, ni par confequent les plus recherchés.” : 

¢ Ainfi des lor: faia daffoiblir le fuffrage de M. M 

« Ainfi des lors on effaia d’affoiblir le fuffrage de M. Mery enfaveur de Frere Jaques. M. Mery lui méme 
fe laiffla emporter au torrent.” 


oN Ta mares mien ate ae ee ‘s : 
+ ‘ Mais le parti etoit pris; et il falloit etouffer une decouyerte nouvelle, quoique de la derniere importance, 


parce qu’e'le etoit inventée par un homme fans nom,” 


If 
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often,” fays Morand, “ perceive, among men of feience, a fpirit of perfecution and 

rancour which deadens all emulation, and from fuch a fpirit I have myfelf fuffered 
+99 

much. 

The detail of thofe cafes I have tranfcribed on the margin *, and in Mery’s 
comment upon them we may fee plainly the proofs of that malice prepenfe of which 
he was accufed ; his pettifogging zeal had enabled him to colle& together only a few 
idle and. malicious tales, from this phyfician, and that furgeon! namelefs, and 
treacherous men, who had been permitted by Frere Jaques to be prefent at his 


private operations.. But with all his induftry he was able to make out no worfe 


a 


Te * Report of the Patients cut by Frere Faques, in Paris and Verfailles. 

«¢ After his arrival in-Paris in the {pring f698, Frere Jaques procured many patients in private. Firft, he 
went down to Verfailles, and there cut four people in La Charité; and two in private, among whom was a 
foldier of the Irifh brigade, who having received a mufket-fhot five years before in the bladder, the ball 
formed the nucleus of the ftone. Among thefe patients was a little girl of feven years of age, who died on 
the third day, and her body was diffe&ted by Felix, the king’s furgeon, and by Dionis, whom he had invited 
to go along with him. ‘‘ We found,” fays Dionis, ‘ that the bladder was wounded in its body near the neck, 
and in the vagina we found a wound the fize of a nail, which the knife had made in pafling by the fide of the 
vagina to reach the bladder; upon obferving this, Frere Jaques faid that wounds of the vagina were of very 
little confequence! that he often wounded the vagina.” 

*«« La Cour partant pour Verfailles, Frere Jaques prit le chemin de Paris ot fa reputation l’avoit devancé. 
Il y trouva tout le monde informé de ce qu’il avoit fait 4 Fontainbleau, ct chacun s’emprefla de lui procurer 


des.fujets, croyant leur faire plaifir que de les mettre entre les mains du Frére. M. Felix m’envoya cherche 


our aller avec lui en faire ouverture ; nous trouvames la veffie ouverte dans fon corps proche f 
P ; 


| 


a-dire, en l’endroit oi il a coutume de l’ouvrir ; nous vimes au vagin une»plaie de la 


avoit été faite par le tranchant du‘ biftouri en Je ponffant le long du vagin pour aller 3 
dit a cela que les plaies du vagin n’ étoient d’aucune confequence et qu’il lui arriwvit fouvent de le percer.” 


“In Paris, about the beginning of April, before the conclave held in the archbifhop’s palace, he had . 


operated, in private, upon eight patients: firft, upon Madame La Lorraine, in whom he cut the v 
and through, as I could perceive by the profufion of blood which iffued through the orifice of the vagina.” 
(Mery). “ And upon trying his operation myfelf, the fame day, by order of the lord prefident, on the dead bodies 
of a woman anda girl, I found that I had pierced the vagina in both. Next I faw Frere Jaques cut a boy, of 
fixteen years of age, from whom he extraéted five pretty large ftones; he fuffered at the time, confiderable 


1 


e by the wound, the penis, and the 


hemorrhage, and even on the third day, the blood continued to iff anus 3 


which fhows clearly that the inteftine was. wounded. This boy died in September, fiftulous, but his body was not 


opened. Next I faw him.cut :wo men and a boy; one died of hxmorrhagy, of the other I knew nothing. 


Bi = r Tam af 3 vr Mr. "Phamac n . }: = : . {Toc ry 4 
Of the boy 1 am affured, by Mr. Thomas,.a m, that he has a tumor -in the groin, and paffes his urine 


infenfibly, although his wound is a&tually cured.” I have heard of his cutting three more in Paris; of one 
of thefe, alittle boy, @ phyfician who was prefent affured me, that, having cut the.boy by the gripe, he 
had introduced, alternately, his {eoop and forceps, till the boy was quite exhauited; that two days after he died 


} 


of convulfions, and, upon opening the body, the bladder was found lacerated’as if with an iron comb.” 
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accufation than this, that of eight patients cut by Frere Jaques, two were dead, 
(de huit taillés qu'il a deux font morts trois jours aprés) and this with his conjectures 
concerning the injury done to the vagina of Madame La Lorraine, and the wounded 
inteftine of the boy (vid. report in rf foot-note) was all he could allege againft 
Frere Jaques! but as the lady was reported alive, and the boy was reckoned againft 
Frere Jaques, among the dead, Mery fhould-have faid no more about the rectum 
of the one nor the vagina of the other. 

Impartial writers tell a very different tale of his fuccefs: ** Meflrs. Dupont and 
Sauré (my colleagues),” fays Garengeot, “ agree with many other furgeons, of . 
unqueflionable veracity, in faying that they have feen Frere Jaques operate, not only 
on the fixty patients cut in the Hotel Dieu (after this debate), but on a grest many 
privately in the city (viz, thofe mentioned in this report of Mery), and they aflure 
me that the fteady and deliberate manner of his incifion, and the eafe with which he 
paffes his forceps, and immediately extracts the ftone, without any violence, charmed 
all who beheld him.”—* It ‘is no wonder,” fay thefe gentlemen, “ that we have, 
among fo many operations, feen feveral which were followed by very difmal con- 
fequences ; but we declare that we have feen by far the great number of thefe pa- 
tients recover with inconceivable rapidity, and without the flighteft mifchance or 
interruption *.” While the impartial, among his countrymen, defended him from 
thofe imputations, ftrangers were not infenfible of the malice of his rivals, and came, 
at laft, to receive the many ill things reported of him with great caution. “ Tam 
fenfible,” fays Dr. Leifter, in his letter from Paris, “that he has got abun- 
dance of enemies, which makes me very often queftion what I may hear faid of 
him.” 

At the conclufion of Mery’s oration, the phyficians, the patrons, and defenders 
of Frere Jaques, came forward; they acknowledged the facts detailed by Mery ; 
they alfo acknowledge that this method of incifion in the neck of the bladder, 


which had been ufed in former times, had probably been abandoned from a fenfe of 


* « De plas, Meflicurs Dupons et Sauré mes confréres, et plufieurs autres chirurgicns dignes de foi, m’ont 
affuré avoir vii tailler par Frere Fagues, non feulement une grande partie des foixante fujets qu’on vient de citer, 
mais encore un aflez grand nombre de perfonnes dans Paris; et m’ont certifié gue /a fagon delibérée avec laquelle 
eet opérateur travailloit, et la facilité avec laquelle il pouffoit fes tenettes dans la veffie, et en retiroif promplement les pierres, fans 
faire aucun effort, charmoi¥tous les affflans. Ile vrai, mont ils dit aufi, qwils ont été temoins de plufieurs taillés 
qui ont &é fuivies d’accidens trés-funeftes, mais aufli qwils en ont vi guérir une bonne partie avec une 


promtitude inconcevuble, et fans avoir eu le moindre accident.” 
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its dangers. But they reminded the aflembly, that his fucceffes in the provinces were 
well attefted, while his mifcarriages in the city were not fuch as juftly to exclude 
him from farther trials; they declared it, as their opinion, that farther experiments 
fhould be allowed, and, in the end, fo different was the fenfe of this affembly con- 
cerning his fuccefs, from that which Mery wifhed to imprefs upon them, that it 
was agreed before the meeting rofe, that Frere Jaques fhould, during the enfuing 
feafon, be permitted to perform the operations of’ La Charité and the Hotel 
Dieu. 

Spring was come, the feafon for cutting for the ftone in France; and Frere Jaques 
now exhibited, on the public ftage, with a degree of fteadinefs, courage, and {kill, 
which delighted all impartial fpectators: but, for this temporary triumph of our 


operator, the furgeons and lithotomifts of Paris took a deep and lafting revenge. 


In the month of April he began his operations, and in a few weeks had cut fixty 
people of various ages for the ftone. ‘“ He laid his patient upon the operation 
table, and, placing a pillow under his head, gave him to the affiftants to hold, with 
the thighs elevated, and the heels bent towards the buttocks, He never tied his 
patients, as they did, in performing the more lingering operation of the apparatus 
major.” ‘* He made ufe,” fays Buffire, ** of a fleel ftaff much bigger and fhorter 
than that in common ufe; it was fhorter from the handle to the heel, where it 
bends more than ours, and he had but two, one for women and one for men.” 
He iatroduced this ftaff, (big, round, and having no groove,) into the bladder, and, 
holding it with the left hand, he prefled it fo againft the perineum, as to make 
that part of the bladder proje&t, which he meant to ftrike with the knife. Then 
taking in his right hand a long knife, dagger-fhaped, he plunged it into the left hip, 
at the diftance of two inches from the perinzum, and, pufhing it dire&ly onwards, 
opened the body of the bladder as near as poffible to its neck, never once with- 
drawing the biftoury, till he had made an opening proportioned to the fize of the 
ftone *. He then introduced his finger to feel for the ftone, and, running in a con- 
dutor along the finger, he introduced the forceps upon it; and, having feized the 
ftone, pulled it coarfely out, indifferent to the effets of that violence with which it 


was extracted.” —“ Having extracted,” fays Dionis, “ whatever ftones remained 


* « Puis prénant de fa main droite un biftouri long fait en forme de poignard, il le plonge proche la pointe de la feffe 

. . * 4 . sos . lage 

gauche deux doigts Join du perinée, et 4 pouffant droit vers la région de la veffie il Youvre dans fon co-ps te plus 
prés de fon col qu’ il ‘peut; il ne retire point le biftouri qu’il ne Pait ouverte autant que le demande la 


grofleur de la pierre.” 
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within the bladder; he cares nothing for the patient, applies neither defenfive nor 
aftringent, contents himfelf with a little wine and oil for a drefling, and when he 
has been remonftrated with concerning the neceflary and decent care of his patient, 
this has been his anfwer: “ I have extracted the ftone, God will cure him.” 

Such was the nature of his operation, and as for the manner in which he per- 
formed it, it is fpoken of with the higheft applaufe. What muft have been the feel- 
ings of admiration and thankfulnefs, when, in place of tying the patient, as for the 
apparatus major, in a manner more cruel by far than that now in ufe, the patient 
was fimply held down upon the table? when, in place of the difficulties and délays 
of the apparatus major, the labouring with the dilators, the cries of the patient, and 
the doubts which the fpe@tators endured, often for an hour, whether the ftone could 
at laft be extraéted! this ignorant but dauntlef{s operator, ftruck his dagger-like 
knife into the hip, far from the ufual place of incifion! moved it upwards and 
downwards to enlarge the wound, pafled firft his finger into the bladder, and then 
the forceps, and in a few moments extraéted the ftone, though as big as an egg? 
The doors of the hofpital where he operated, were befieged at an early hour, 
and fuch was the prefs of {pe€tators, that centries were required to keep back the 
mob; no phyfician nor furgeon of the city was abfent from his operations, and 
ftrangers reforted to Paris from all quarters, to fee him operate. ‘They were awe- 


ftruck when they beheld him drive his knife deep into the hip, and keep it there, 


fearching with the point of it for the ftone, and enlarging the wound according to 
its fize.”’—“ There was no one who did not tremble at the dreadful manner of his 
incifion, and furgeons, inured to operations, were altogether confounded and affeé&ted 
with horror, when they faw him keep his knife fo long within the parts *.” 

J have compared and tranflated Dionis and other authors faithfully, and cannot 
be deceived, in regard to the form of his poniard-fhaped knife, or the mannner in 
which he ftruck it into the hip. Leifter, who then lived in Paris and took a par- 
ticular intereft in this operation, fays of this operator, ‘* Hecut both by the fmall 
and the great apparatus, and in both he boldly thrufts a broad lancet or filletto into 
the middle of the mujfcles of the thigh near the anus, and plunges it till he meets the 
fiaff or the ftone.”—“1 faw him,” fays Leifter, “ perform the operation upon 
nine perfons in three quarters of an hour, very dextroufly: he feemed to venture 


ato 


gt all; and put me in fome diforder, and a ftouter Englifhman than myfelf, with 


c 


* s¢J] p’y avoit perfonne qui ne tr : p : : ; ne 
Il n’y avoit perfonne qui ne tremblat en le regardant opérer, et les chirurgiens mémes quoigu’ aguéris 


"a ge = Sap Bates ier PRE ae ay x a? : . - 
fur ces fortes d’operations étoient effrayez de lui voir tenir fon couteau fi long-tems dans la plaie,”? 
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the cruelty of his operation. However, I vifited them all in their beds and found 
them more amazed than in pain *,”- 

Even his enemies durft not deny that he was endowed at once with un- 
common courage and prefence of mind, joined to the moft amiable difpofitions, 
“ Reports,” fays Mery, “ which have come to us from various quarters, incline 
us to doubt the ftory he relates of his own life; yet all the world allows him tobe 
aman of unfubduable boldnefs ; he never, in time of operation, was feen to faulter, 
or feem difmayed : he has a firm and fleady hand ; never perhaps has there been feen 
amore daring operator: he is withal pious and charitable, and it were greatly. to 
be wifhed that fuch a man were better inftruéted in the anatomy of the parts.” 

** Frere Jaques cut alfo in the fame way. in the other hofpital, La Charité, much 
about the fame time, eleven at twice. Mr. Marechal, the beft of the furgeons for this 
operation in Paris, harangued againft him before the governors, who coldly replied 
that they would be determined by the event, which was beft.” 

The event was moft diftrefling to his’ friends and favourers; his patients began 
to die in the hofpital of La Charité, and Mery was employed once more in the 
welcome tafk of difleGting the patients and ruining the reputation of the litho- 
tomift, till he at laft drove him out of the capital to wander over the provinces 
of France. Of the patients cut by Frere Jaques in La Charité, nineteen in number, 
eleven only furvived; nearly half his patients (feven of them) were in one day 
carried to the Salle des Morts f. Yet the fate of thefe patients, far from injuring 
the reputation of Frere Jaques, raifed the popular enthufiafm to its utmoft fervour ! 
it was univerfally believed, that the religious who officiated in the hofpital, mangled, 
in the courfe of their dreflings, the wounds which Frere Jaques had made correétly, 
and actually poifoned his patients, fo that they died. 

There are inaufpicious moments in the life of every individual, which, if he 
perform in public a part important to fociety, become remarkable. The fortune 
of Frere Jaques was now at its crifis; ftung with chagrin, he moft unwilely accufed 
the monks, a vindictive fet of men, and of powerful influence, or if he did not di- 
re€tly accufe them, he was acceflary to the report propagated by his friends, for 
a fingular fcene took place in the hofpital of La Charité, which fhows his impru- 
dence. The reverend father prior of the hofpital, when the patients of Frere Jaques 


/ 


* Leifter’s Journey to Paris, p, 237. 


+ Il mourat a La Charité jufqu’ a fept en un méme jours 
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fent for Mery and Marechal to diffe& the bodies; 


d prudence to fend at the fame time for Frere Jaques, and 


: D 1, 
began to die fo many in a day, 


he had the difcretion an 


while the anatomifts were employed in the diffeCtion, the prior, turning to the friar, 
“ that it was altogether unbecoming a man of integrity or principle, 


ainly he had done in the city, the priefts and furgeons of La Charité 


told him, 


to accufe, as cert 


of deftroying the patients, 


by thrufting inftruments into the bladder after this 


operation.” 

Is it to be believed that men profefling religion and charity, and voluntarily 
devoted to the care of the fick, could be guilty of fo unnatural a crime! of taking 
away the lives of fellow creatures merely to difgrace his operation. Frere Jaques 
was maddened with jealoufy, and willing to allege any thing but the natural caufes 
as the occafion of his patients dying ; and it was a fure proof of declining reputa- 
tion that he was reduced to an artifice fo low as this. His patients began allo 
to die in the Hotel Dieu, where there were no furgeons unfavourable to his 
caufe, no priefts to poifon or deftroy, no time indeed to meditate or commit fuch 
cruelties, for very generally his patients died before the firft drefling, on the third 
orfourth day. The report of Mery is, on this occafion, but too true, that of the 
fixty-two patients cut in both hofpitals, twenty-five died. The proportion of deaths 
was fmall indeed, compared with the mortality of the Hotel Dieu in former times ; 
but it was fo unexpeéted as to aftonifh the vulgar, who looked for miracles, who be- 
lieved him a man peculiarly endowed by heaven with'the talent of performing opera- 
tions, perhaps they believed that none fhould die. Collateral authorities agree 
nearly in the numbers that died: Mr. Probie an Englith gentleman, then in Paris, 
writes thus to his friend: “ Frére Jaques’s reputation mightily flackens, for of forty- 
five cut in the Hotel Dieu, but fixteen furvive ; and of nineteen cut in La Charité, 
only eleven furvive: but I am. fenfible that he has got abundance of enemies, 
which makes me very often queftion what I hear; the furgeons have a great mind 
to cry down this man while they pradtife his method.” 

Frere Jaques wearied and difpirited by unremitting perfecution, and affeéted by 
the death of fo many of his patients, left Paris to travel over the provinces: by 
letters from Mr. Noel, we find him, in July in this year (1698) at Orleans; at 
Aix la Chapelle in Auguft; and foon after we find him. announced in the Dutch 
‘newfpapers, as Lithotomift to his moft chriftian majefty, a title which he ventured 


to aflume on the flrength of his certificates from the phyficians of the court: 
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in the year 1699 we find him introduced in Holland, to M. De Bonrepos, then 
ambaflador from France. 

Whatever the bufy talents of Mery had difcovered or invented concerning the 
dangers of this operation made but a flight impreffion on the public mind. Mare- 
chal in Paris, Rau in Holland, and Cheffelden in England, practifed this opera- 
tion, oppofite as it was in its principles to that by the apparatus major which they 
Had hitherto performed. In Holland and Germany Frere Jaques was received 
with the fame enthufiafm as at firft in Paris, and every where his dexterity and pre- 
fence of mind were applauded. When he fet out from Zutphen for Amfterdam, 
a nobleman whom he had cured apprifed Verdun of his arrival, and requefted that 
he might be refpe@tfully received. And accordingly, Guerell, chief phyfician to 
the hofpital at Amfterdam, with feveral other perfons of merit and diftinGtion, had 
a meeting in the houfe of the brother of this nobleman, after the arrival of Frere 
Jaques: they converfed with him and viewed his inftruments; his catheter, we are 
told, was then without a groove, and his firft operation in that city was performed 
upon a lad who was a waiter at a capital inn: at this operation were aflembled, by 
order of the fenate, the chief phyficians of the hofpital and city, and along with 
them Berengarius ; and Frere Jaques performed his operation before them with fo 
much flight and dexterity, and in fo fhort atime, that it raifed an adwiration 
in all that were prefent, and made them praife and extol our operator even before 
the fenate *.” 

The excellency of Frere Jaques’s operation had made a deep impreffion on the 
mind of Mr. Fagon, who never ceafed to think of him, and, being himfelf affli@ed 
with the ftone, refolved fooner or later to put himfelf into his hands; for though 
Marechal and all the beft furgeons in France and Holland performed this new 
operation, and, by their acquaintance with anatomy, performed it with fufficient {kill ; 
yet Fagon could not forget the bold and decifive manner in which it was performed 
by Frere Jaques himfelf. He was the firftt who received Frere Jaques kindly at 
Verfailles: he had difmiffed him, even after his misfortunes in Paris, with flattering 
teftimonies of his approbation : he marked his progrefs through Germany and Hol- 
land: and, in the year 1700, he recalled him to Verfailles, invited him to lodge 


7 
in his own houfe, and perfuaded him to go through a complete courfe of ftudies 


and diffection. 


* Heifter, 
WOL. P 


D OPERATION CORRECTED AND REFORMED, 
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This forms a new and: interefting epoch in the life of this. extraordinary many, 
ator, fubmitted to the difcipline of the-fehools,, and,, 


who, after being long an oper 
mafters, added,,to his, natural talents, and. addrefs a 


by ftudying under the greateft 
knowledge of the parts, 
Many a fool, affecting indifference to the natural fear of death,, has blazoned his. 
folly, by building himfelf atomb or placing his coffin in his bed-chamber.; but 
Fagon, from manly and fenfible motives, did what denotes to me greater firmnefs: 
of purpofe! He accompanied Frere Jaques through a fuit.of diffections. with a con- 
tinual reference to the operation which he was himfelf to: fuffer, and: witnefled, im 
living fubjects, in the hofpital of Verfailles, experiments in that operation, the ca- 
fualties of which might deprive himfelf of life. Frere Jaques was: made firft. to: 
operate on dead bodies, the parts. being difle€&ted' by Du Verney, and then the. 
peculiar dangers of his operation, fo plainly fuperior, to every other, were im- 
partially difeuffed: Every thing dangerous was next correéted,. and the:neceflary: 
improvements explained to Frere Jaques, who received at once the leffons of Du. 
Verney, the moft celebrated anatomift, of Felix, the king’s body furgeon, and of Fa- 
gon, his future patient and his friend. It was finally refolved.that he fhould operate,, 
in future, with a grooved. ftaff, and with this corrected: inflrument he. renewed. 
his experiments, which were foon declared by Du Verney. to.be. complete. With 
this improved flaff and corre€ted operation, he cut thirty-eight patients .in. Ver- 
failles, as is proved by the certificates of Bourdelot, Boudin, and Gervais, fur- 
geons in ordinary, without lofing one. This was the fecret of all his after-fuc- 
cefles ; for, when Frere Jaques paffed again into Holland and Germany, he cut 
‘with aftonifhing fuccefs; no ill reports followed him as in his firft career. 
* Ferhius, a Swifs phyfician,” (who. publifhed a thefis, anno 1716,) fays, “‘ that 
of fixteen lately cut’ by Frere Jaques, in Strafburgh, one only died, and that.an 
old man, whofe death was predidted from his age and weaknefs.” Frere Jaques while 
operating in that city, whifpered Salzmanus in the ear, “‘that he had left off his 
rude. way. of operating, and now ufed a grooved ftaff.” Weifbachius teftifies that 
he-had feen Frere Jaques cut twenty for the ftone, in Strafburgh, of which hardly 
one mifcarried, but were all cured prefently without fiftula or any other diftrefs. 
Never were any leflons of men of fcience more fuccefsful than thefe of Fagon 
and Du Verney, nor received with more modefty and thankfulnefs by any artift. 
He would teach well, and diligently ! who was to reap, fo immediately, the fruit of 
his own labours. Frere Jaques, in a little memoir which he wrote in defence of 
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his reputation, mentions his gratitude to Fagon in the following terms: * “ Frere 
Jaques had obferved that the dangers and injuries conneted with this operation, 
proceed chiefly from the wounding of the root of the penis, where its cavernous. 
bodies join, and that to avoid thefe dangers the incifion fhould be made in the 
neck of the bladder; and having of late introduced himfelf to Mefits. Fagon and 
Felix, the king’s phyfician and furgeon, and performed many operations before 
them, upon both dead and living bodies, they were perfuaded that the operation 
was in itfelf good, fuperior to the old operation, and requiring chiefly to be ims 
proved in refpe& of the inftruments; and they thought that a good grooved 
catheter fhould be ufed toinfure the place of the wound. Frere Jaques has reformed 
all this, has continued to practife this improved operation on the living as well as 
on the dead body, for four years, and has not neglected to obferve other points itt 
which his operation might be improved both in refpeé of the inftruments and of 
the incifion. Having been often examined by Mefirs. Fagon and Felix, and the 
other furgeons of the court; having performed many experiments in their 
prefence, both on the dead body and on the living, thefe gentlemen, regarding his 
operation as very valuable to the public, have been pleafed to grant their appro 
bation which has been feconded zealoufly by the mayors, fheriffs, and governors, 
of the various cities and provinces of France.” The furgeons of the court had, 
indeed, behaved in the moft liberal manner: they procured him paffports from 
the court: they gave him the moft unqualified certificates of his faperior fkill 
and courage: they bore witnefs to his charitable and difinterefted condu@, and to 
the perfect fuceefs of every operation performed in their prefence: they afcribed 
his fuccefs to the improvements in his operation, to his {kill lately acquired in 
anatomy, and to his ufing a grooved ftaff, from the groove of which he never 
moved his knife till the incifion in the neck of the bladder was complete. Nor was it 
from the court phyficians only that he obtained thofe teftimonials of his fuccefs ; but 
from all the furgeons of Verfailles; they gave it under their hands “ that he had 
cut thirty-eight patients in the hofpital with uniform good fortune.” How different 
this from the invidious conduct of Mery, of whom Frere Jaques complains, but ftill 
with medefty and candour. “ Of hundreds of healthy fubje&ts cut after this improved 
method,” fays Frere Jaques, “none had died or remained fiftulous, though 


Meffrs. Mery and Saviard, mafter furgeons, have fo affirmed in their writings, 


* The Memoir was anonymious; Frere Jaques therefore writes in the third’ perfon. 
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and have circulated thofe writings with fuch diligence, in all the provinces, ‘as 
to imprefs the people with the moft unfavourable opinion of him, which is 
indeed his chief reafon for writing thefe few papers to undeceive the world.”— 
“ Why,” fays Frere Jaques, ‘ fhould: Mr. Mery declare this method good in itfelf 
and requiring no other reform than that of cutting upon a grooved ftaff, without wait- 
ing the iflue of that improvement which he had himfelf advifed ? without expe@ing 
jmpartially the refult of future experiments ? But indeed Mr. Mery takes a pleafure, 
not in affiftirg but in blaming the operator, and in accufing him of cutting the fper- 
matic veffels in thofe he pretends to cure of the rupture, and he takes particular de- 
light in likening him to one Raoult, whom he calls a mountebank and rogue. But 
in truth Frere Jaques, during thirty years that he has pradtifed this operation, 
though he has operated on four thoufand five hundred patients afflicted with the 
ftone, has beguiled no one, nor ever operated butin prefence of phyficians and fur- 
geons and by their confent and advice *,” 

There were, at this moment, two men of eminent rank who had refolved to 
fubmit to the operation of Frere Jaques, the one Mr. Fagon, firft phyfician to 
Lewis XIV. the other the Marefchal de Lorges: both had taken meafures to enfure 
the fuccefs of the operation, but, in the very moment that Frere Jaques was about 
to attain the moft diftinguifhed honour, he fuffered a fad reverfe of fortune. Mr. 
Fagon had himfelf taught Frere Jaques, and with the afliftance of Du Verney, the 
celebrated anatomift, and Felix, firft f{urgeon to the king, had made him go through 
a feries of -difleGions: His operation was reformed according to their defire, 
he had forfaken his big round ftaff, and cut upon a grooved one; he had operated 
on thirty patients in the Hotel Dieu, of Verfailles, with uninterrupted fuccefs: he 
had already founded Fagon, and felt the ftone, yet Fagon, though thus far advanced 
in this generous defign, was prevailed on, by the folicitation of his friends, to put 
himfelf into the hands of Marechal, who had learnt to perform Frere Jaques’s 
operation. Marechal accordingly performed the operation, and Fagon furvived, 
and in a few weeks went abroad in his carriage. 

The Marefchal de Lorges, of diftinguifhed rank and great fortune, proceeded 
with equal precaution ; he aflembled in his hotel twenty-two poor people affliated 


*® Vide Frere Jaques’s Memoir in defence of himfelf, in compofing which he probably had the affittance of 
Hanault and the advice of Fagon, Felix, and his other friends ; for Hanault took a particular affection for Frere 


Jaques, confulted with him-about the means of improving the operation, and promifed to defend him from 
the infolences of Mery. 
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with the ftone, who were cut by Frere Jaques with perfe&t fuccefs ; but while the 
poor patients furvived, the Marefchal himfelf died in tortures the day following 
the operation. ‘This was decifive of the fate of our operator; the Marefchal de 
Lorges lying dead in his fuperb hotel, while Fagon, cut by M. Marechal, was rolling 
in his chariot in the ftreets of Paris, was a triumph for the regular lithotomifts and 
a mortal blow to the reputation of Frere Jaques, who now departed from Paris 
never toreturn. 

Whatever judgment we may be inclined to form of this extraordinary man, we 
owe to his memory this fimple refpeét, viz. of tracing his future courfe, till his ar- 
tival in his native village, where he refolved to end, in poverty and obfcurity, a life 
{pent in deeds of charity. 

After leaving Paris he continued to travel for many years, over the provinces of 
France, Holland, Switzerland, Germany, and Italy; there was no country, except 
our own, in which he had ‘not appeared. He was firft invited by the fenate of 
Geneva, to vifit their republic, he cut five patients in the city and two in the ad- 
jacent villages, and received the public thanks of both the greater and leffer council. 
In the year 1704 he was earneftly folicited to vifit the city of Amfterdam, where 
he atrived in the month of July, and by permiffion of the magiftrates cut numbers 
in the hofpitals of that city. He ftill preferved the charaéter and outward figns 
of fanatity, charity, and fimplicity of life: he was followed by the people with 
enthufiafm, and regarded even by thofe of better education, as one fent from heaven. 
But “Rau publithed journals of the fuccefs which the operation had upon thofe 
who were cut by the French Lithotomift ; which proceedings being laid open, : 
demolifhed his reputation, fo as to make him leave the place, in which office Rau 
was happily employed with very great applaufe, and retained till his death *.” 
Thus were the politics of Paris received in Amfterdam, but when the place of 
city-lithotomift was beftowed on Rau, fuch tumults arofe in the city that the 
magiftrates were obliged to exprefs, in a public manner, the gratitude of the people 
by conferring an honorary reward on Frere Jaques tT. At Delft, Utrecht, Leyden, 
and the Hague, he had equal fuccefs; and on his vifiting the latter city, the 


* Heifter. 


+ They had his pertrait engraved, the prieft in his religious habit ; in the diftance was a hermitage ; above 
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it was written, “ ABgri quia non omnes convalefcunt, non idcirco nulla medicina eft ;” and below was written, 
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magifirates had his portrait engraved anew, and prefented him with a fet of goldea 
founds, 

Rau, whofe rare talents and incomparable meannefs of difpofition kept an almoft 
equal. pace, fo that we know not whether moft to admire or deteft the man, pub- 
lithed, like Mery, his daily fcandals, and difleQed Frere Jaques out of the capital of 
Holland ! and yet he ftole the very operation which he affected to condemn. But it 
was neither the treachery of Rau nor the unfavourable decifion of the magiftrates 
of Amfterdam that drove Frere Jaques out of the city, it was his own reftlefs defire 
to travel. Having traverfed Holland, he went to Angers, then to Bruffels, and in that 
city received, as the laft teftimony of the gratitude of Amfterdam, a letter from the 
fenate exprefling their refpedt, and a medal bearing the arms of the city, a crowa 
encircled with a wreath of oak, and the infcription, ** Od cives fervatos.” He was 
even intreated by his private friends to return, and the modefty and humility.of his 
reply deferves to be recorded. ‘* Why fhould I return to your city when you haye 
already a man fo much above me, as Rau?’ 

In the year 1707 he appeared again iu France; and, in his way to Lyons and 
the fouthern provinces, ftopped at Verfailles to vifit Fagon, who received him with 
much kindnefs, and would have loaded him with prefents, which he refufed with 
great conflancy, accepting only new certificates of his approbation and friendthip, 
and paffports from the court, for travelling in the fouthern provinces. He arrived 
at Lyons in the fpring 1709, fram, thence he was. called again to Geneva; from 
Geneva he was called to Nancy, by the Duke of Lorrain, to cut one of his principal 
officers for the ftone: and was prevailed on by the prince to remain in his ftates 
all that {pring, and fummer: During this feafon he cut eight patients fucce(/sfully. 
He was next called to Liege, and there paffed the winter of 1711. In the year 1712 
he went to Strafbourg, and there it was that.he whifpered Salzmanus that he had 
reformed his operation and ufed a grooyed ftaff; in Strafbourg he cut fixteen perfons 
for the ftone, lofing only.one difeafed old man. Such was at this time the reputation 
of Frere Jaques, that while the invidious group of lithotomifts in. Paris believed 
him loft and neglected in fome of the remote provinces, he was actually at the 
Court of Vienna, at the requeft of the Emperor Charles Jofeph, whom he vifited 
for feveral days along with his furgeons and phyficians, but the Emperor’s difeafe 
was not of the nature that was fufpe€ted when Frete Jaques was fent: for, and 
he was accordingly difmifled with honourable prefents. In April 1713 he departed’ 
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for Venice, from thence he went to Padua) where he cut fuccefsfully, and thence he 
went to’Rome to receive’ the benediGtion of His Holinefs, 

Wearied at length of travelling * and defirous of vifiting his own copntry before 
he died, he left Rome and never ftopped till he arrived in’his native village, where, 
of' all his‘relations, he found only fome of his nephews alive. Having diftributed 
among thofe poor relations the little money that remained to him, he retired to” 
Befancon, where’ he’ lived long, and died’ much advanced in years: he was buried 
in’ his native village, in the church’ of St. John, from’ the regifter of which 
Morand‘extraéted the memorial of his interment. The medal prefented by the city’ 
of Anifterdam was never found! The golden founds he was known to have meltéd 
down ‘before he died. | 

On reviewing what I have’ written’ of the life of this remarkable man, I feel 
loath'to record fuch uncharitable perfecutions, of one who {pent his whole life in 
deeds of charity, who while he had it in his power to become rich, died in po- 
verty, pethaps in want. Let us judge now according to his deeds: a man who, 
while’alive, “was extravagantly extolled by friends and traduced by adverfaries,” 
and was; a$ Heifter fays, “the fubje& of every one’s thoughts and difcourfe,” of 
whom this at’ laft’ muft be a¢knowledged that through the various ftages of a long 
and ufeful life, he’ proved himfelf a perfon of unfeigned fimplicity and goodnefs. 

He chanced to appear in‘'a country full of empyrics of the loweft clafs, and “in 
an ape wheti a jealous profeffion was ftriving to regain its privileges: he appeared 
as a mendicant friar profefling fanGtity, living on charity, and pretending a peculiar 
call from’ heaven to cut for‘the ftone: his certificates gathered up in hafte, ferved 
only the needy purpofes of quackery! for he was chiefly concerned about the’ 
{peedy extraction of the ftone, leaving the cure of his patient toheaven. His ad- 
vertifements were ftuck up, on the gates of cities, and in courfing from province’ 
t6 province he! contrived to outrun the rumours of his ill fuccels. 

This man’ was, by a happy ignorance, pufhed on to make thefe incifions in the 
body’of the bladder, which phyficians believed to be mortal; it was through the 
favour of the ‘court, and the fanaticifm of the people, that he was'enabled to oppole 
a‘whole proféffion, and permitted to operate in the hofpitals of Paris, Verfailles, 


* How many Fears he contintied to travel is not abfolutély known, for while Morand clofes his career in the 

June1714, Heifter affures us on the authotity of private letters from the fargeon Verdun, that he had feen him 
. . * ; ; 

perform his operation at Strafbourg in the year 1715; and we are told by Le Maire, his countryman, that 


he died at Befangon, feventy years of age, 
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Strafbourgh, and Amfterdam: But the enthufiafm created by his new and daring 
manner of operating, foon expired ;- his patients died apace; his operation was 
critically examined by men {kilful in anatomy, and it was not thought advifable 
that a man fo ignorant, fo adventurous, performing his incifions in fo un- 
guarded a manner, fhould be preferred to the regular lithotomifts of France and 
Holland. 

At firft he was nothing but a bold and fearlefs operator, his courage being excited 
by enthufiafm, and nothing qualified by any knowledge of the parts or forefight of 
danger! He cut with all the audacious ignorance of a quack, fometimes high, fome- 
times low, fometimes in the body of the bladder, fometimes in the neck, fometimes 
upon the gripe, fometimes upon the ftaff! and in women he made his incifions in 
the peringum exadtly as in men: often he transfixed the bladder with his. dagger- 
fhaped knife, or, miffing the bladder, ftruck his knife repeatedly into the hip, man- 
gling the parts with tran fverfe incifions. 

Yet there was in his peculiar manner of operating, that which reconciled men of 
{cience to his rudenefs, and in his actual operations there was fo much _boldnefs, 
felf-poffeffion, and peculiar addrefs, as made them think it a charity towards man- 
kind to inftruét him in the difficulties and dangers of his own operation! ‘ Never,” 
fay contemporary authors, “ has there been feen a more dextrous operator ; the 
fpectators tremble at the manner of his operation, when he ftrikes his knife into 
the hip, and remain in breathlefs expectation, while he holds it there and fearches 
with it for the flone, which he extraéts to the amazement of all beholders.” ‘ He 
was a man,” as the king had faid, “‘ not to be negleted, nor was his operation to 


be loft.” 


But Frere Jaques, after having received the inftrutions of Du Verney and Felix, 


and having lived in the houfe of Fagon; when he had reformed every ftep of his 
operation and accuftomed himfelf to cut upon a grooved ftaff, performed an 
operation inferior to none pradiifed fince his time ! He now was as fkilful as he had 
at firft been bold and fearlefs, and he had this peculiar happinefs, that he was the 
very operator that France, or rather all Europe required, and his courfe of life was 
fuch as enabled him to do infinite fervices to his fellow creatures. The ftone, from 
low living and uncleanlinefs, was, over all Europe, but moft efpecially in France, a 
very frequent difeafe ; his motives for devoting himfelf to this operation were very 
trong, and they are expreffed in his memoir, in a fimple andingenuous manner. “ The 


mayors, fheriffs, governors of provinces, have witnefled that dexterity and fteadinefs 
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with which nature and long experience hath endowed him; and they have alfo wit- 
neffed the zeal, piety, and charity with which he hath conduéted himéelf, receiving 
prefents from the rich only to give to the poor. But knowing, or fearing, that this 
would in the end be unto him an occafion of fin, he hath renounced all worldly goods 
by his vow, and given himfelf up to the fervice of thofe who are affliéted with the 
ftone; the rich, when they fend for him to diftant provinces, bear the expences of 
his journey, and the charity they themfelves perform according to their hearts. 
Having obferved the numbers afflicted with the ftone in the various provinces of 
the kingdom, many of whom die from being unable either to fend for one dextrous 
in fuch operations or to have themfelves conveyed to any great city, fuch as Paris, 
to be cut there; having remarked alfo that the furgeons in the country parts have 
ufually declined this operation, as difficult and full of danger; and it being for the 
public good that there fhould be able lithotomifts in the provinces, Frere Jaques 
has forfaken his family, abandoned all other operations, and applied himfelf folely 
and with much diligence to this operation.” 

“Tt appears fufficiently,” fays Douglafs, “ from many particulars of his hiftory, 
that Frere Jaques muft have been a moft profligate abandoned wretch.” Never; I 
believe, was there a human creature lefs deferving thefe epithets *, We are, on 
the contrary, pleafed to find refting on the mind, a refpectful opinion of a man 
born in: the loweft fituation in life, but with good talents and worthy fentiments, 
and to whom our profeffion owes the difcovery of that operation which we now 
perform. From his time the ineffectual cruelties of the apparatus major were 
abandoned, and his operation univerfally received ; even thofe of the old faith who 
affected to perform the great operation, had their fly coup-de-maitre, which they 
durft not avow; Rau, the celebrated Rau, learned his operation from Frere Jaques, 
and continued, during all his life, to conceal a difcovery in which he had no 
right nor property, which he had learnt from an itinerant operator whom he 


affected to defpife and confpired to ruin. 


* The man who wrote fuch language muft have had an unfeeling heart, but he who proved a crime by 
the following jefuitical conftruétion of the fecret fentiments of one long dead, muft have had a depraved one. 
“ He mult,” fays’ Douglafs, “* have been a moft profligate abandoned wretch, and that, under an outward 
air of fimplicity and fel-fdenial, he concealed fome feeret defign or other, which perhaps the multitude of perfons 
that died under his hands, prevented his ever putting it in execution.” Douglafs, page 28. Ff a’maniis guilty 
‘or fufpeced of no crimes but thofe which he never puts in exeeution, he might reafonably enough expeé to 
efexpe calumny. 
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Whatever in this operation is either creditable to the inventor or ufeful to 
pofterity, whatever circumftances in his general method, or in his individual at- 
tempts, may ferve as leffons to the modern lithotomift, will be beft underftood by 
comparing his incifions with the anatomy of the parts. ~He performed a daring 
incifion by no rule: he operated with a round ftaff or with a tubulated catheter; 
he operated, as Heifter informs us, often with a pointed table-knife. ‘ I myfelf,” 
fays Heifter, ‘* have heard the Dutch people fay, while I was in Holland, that when 
our lithotomift came hither from France, he at firft cut a number for the ftone, and 
_ would fometimes ufe a common blunt knife, to perform the operation, when his 
ee incifion knife was not at hand *.” The manner in which he performed his 
incifion was, by plunging this dagger-fhaped knife into the point of the hip (la 
moignon de la feffe): + The intereft excited by his manner of operating, amounted 
actually to enthufiafm : In place of the tedious and ineffectual dilatations of 
the apparatus major, this fearlefs man was feen to plunge his dagger into the 
bladder at once, and almoft inftantly extra& the ftone. The effential of his 
operation was, that it fubftituted incifion to dilatation, and gave the lie to the 
renowned aphorifm which protefts that ‘‘ wounds of membranous parts are 
mortal.” | 

My reader is, I believe, prepared to attribute every thing good and ufeful to the 
method itfelf! every thing irregular, dangerous, and difaftrous to the faults of 
the operator. He is alfo prepared to diftinguifh the rude incifions performed at firft 
by this bold but ignorant man, from the mafterly operation taught him by Du — 
Verney and Fagon; for the operation which he was then taught forms a period 


in his life hitherto unnoticed, and an era in our fcience :—F1rsT, Frere Jaques either 


remarked himfelf, or was taught by others to obferve, the chief errors of the ap- 


* And in another place he fays, “ He ufed a common knife like that which we ufe to our victuals.” The 
table knife of France and Holland was a long fharp-pointed clafp-knife. 
+ “ Iltenoit dans cette incifion, une autre route que Frere Jacques; car cet hermite poufloit, en aveugle, un 
poignard obliquement de la partie interne de la tubérofiré de Vifchion, juéques dans la_veflie 5 et quand cet ine 


ftrument meurtrier n’enfiloit pas la vraie route, il en arrivoit les défordres que nous avons détaillés.”? Garen-- 
geot, page 192. 
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paratus major: he was aware that the great miftake was, making the wound in the 
perinzum over the root of the penis, and not in the hip, over the neck and body 
of the bladder, for in his own vindication he fays, “ Frere Jaques had remarked 
that the dangers and injuries of the old incifion proceeded chiefly from the wound- 
ing of the root of the penis, where its cavernous bodies join; and that to avoid 
thefe dangers the incifion fhould be made in the neck of the bladder :” Behold here 
the motive for making his incifion in the hip, and fuch an incifion muft have had 
all poflible facilities and muft efpecially have enfured the expeditious extraétion of 
the ftone: The apex of the hip is the tuberofity of the ifchium! When Frere 
Jaques ftruck his knife by the fide of the tuber ifchii, he opened that great hol- 
low which was left clofed by its mufcles in the incifion of the apparatus minor !:and 
the dividing of thofe mufcles is eflential (whatever way the operation is perfurmed) 
to the eafy extraction of the ftone. By ftriking the knife by the fide of the tuber 
ifchii he divided the tranfverfe mufcle: by moving the knife ever fo little, to enlarge 
the wound upwards and downwards, he cut all the mufcles entirely acrofs, and 
opened fo completely the great hollow, that every refiftance on the part of the 
perineum was removed.—This praife of dividing all the mufcles, even the enemies 
of this operation allow him. | Mery was furprifed into a favourable report; “ His 
incifion,” fays Mery, ‘* proceeds in the middle line, betwixt the accelerator urine 
and erector penis, without wounding either, and opens all the neck of the bladder and 
half an inch of its body.” The figure (fig. 1.) which I have fketched to illuftrate 
this point, is moft important; it is applicable to every fpecies of lithotomy ; it is a 
plan of thofe mufcles of the perineum of which I have already given a correc 
drawing ; it fhews the penis thrown back over the lower part of the belly ; the groins 
much ftretched as in lithotomy; the fcrotum ftrongly corrugated; and the dotted 
lines mark that triangle in which the incifion is to be performed. The furgeon muft 
remember that this triangle is bounded by the two legs or branches of the os pubis ; 
that the crura penis arifing from thefe branches lie along the fides of the triangle; 
that the ereCtores penis mufcles, marked by the dotted lines (b b), lie upon the roots 
of the crura penis; that the bulb ot the urethra, lying immediately under the 
middle of the arch of the pubis, occupies all the perineum from the fcrotum to 
the anus; that on the bulb lies the accelerator urine mufcle, marked by the dotted 
line (c); thatthe great hollow under the tuber ifchii, the centre of this opening of 
the pelvis, and the only fpace through which the ftone can be extracted, is crofled. 
by the Tranfverfalis Perinzi, marked by the dotted lines (dd); and that Frere Jaques’s 
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tncifion is the true incifion of lithotomy : firft, becaufe- it cuts the tran{verfalis 
perinzi acrofs: and does away all refiftance on-the part of the: mufcles: fecondly, 
becaufe it completely opens that hollow place by, the fide of the 're€tum in which 
the cervix veficz lies and’through which the ftone muft pafs.' The line of Frere 
Jaques’s incifion is defignated by the dotted line (e); and it is feen that the line of 
‘ncifion turns over the hip, and that. as much of it is behind the anus, or in other 
words, behind the tranfverfe mufele, as before it; and that fuch a wound whether 
made by a ftab:as by Frere Jaques, or by, firft, a fuperficial incifion, and then a flow 
diff@@tion as ih our manner of operating, is ftill the true incifion of lithotomy: Let 
the furgeon keep thefe points in mind, and compare this {cheme with that which 
accoimpanies the operation of the apparatus major. 

SeconpLY,—Why Frere Jaques did not ufe a grooved ftaff, and how he could 
ufe a round one, is matter of difficulty and furprife to many who have defcribed 
his operation ; the defcription of this part of his operation involves fingular confe- 
quences, and is the theory of all his mifcondua, for he did not penetrate, as we do, 
by a gradual diffection, ftopping upon the face of a grooved ftaff, but ftruck his knife 
at once into the bladder ; he went beyond the ftaff till the point of the knife paffed 
the bending part of the ftaff and the blade lay acrofs it; as he did not cut upon 
the face of his ftaff, the ftaff was not grooved; as he cut in the bend of his ftaff it 
was remarkably curved at the heel; his knife, when he ftruck it into the cavity of the 
bladder, paffed through what is called the body of the bladder clofe behind the proftate 
gland; and when he drew it towards him to complete his incifion, he opened the 
neck of the bladder and the proftate.-—This is an unthought-of manner of acomplifh- 
ing the internal incifion ; viz. cutting along the bend or concave of the ftaff. Figure 2. 
illuftrates this incifion, where the ftaff (a) is feen to have a prominent heel and a bold 
curve; where the dagger-fhaped knife (b) is laid acrofs the bend of the ftaf¥; where 
the portion (c) of the knife, that is within the bladder, lies in fuch a direétion, that, 
being retra€ted:in the dire€tion of the dotted line (d), it cuts up the whole length 
of the neck of the bladder, and the whole of the proftate. 

THIRDLY,—It is matter of furprife how, with a ftaff thus paffed: into the bladder, he 
could cut the urethra entirely away, or how, the operation being effentially good, 
fuch difmal confequences could enfue from his irregular incifions. Morand con- 
feffes that he is altogether at’ a lofs. to imagine -how ‘he could divide the arteries 
going to the root of the penis, or occafion ecchymofis behind the pubis, and ex~ 
travafation of blood within the abdomen.. The truth is that the incifions of Frere 
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Jaques, in his firft operations, were as irregular and dangerous as his incifions in 
his latter operations were correé& and {ure. His firft operation was rude, unguarded, 
performed: upon’ a big round ftaff, it was a ftab with his dagger-pointed knife, bold 
and fuccefsful, in fo far as regarded the extraGtiion of the ftone, but difmal in its 
confequences ‘as it related to the fate of the patient; in this operation he ftruck at 
once into the body of the bladder, and his knife was ftopped only by encountering 
the ftone. His fecond operation, taught him by Du Verney, Fagon, and Hunauld, 
was performed by fucceflive incifions, like thofe of the modern lithotomift, by which 
he cut towards his ftaff: he opened not the body of the bladder, but the proftate; 
his knife never entered into the bladder, but was ftopped by the groove of the 
ftaff; it was by running the knife along this groove that he flit up the gland and 
cervix vefice. 
Let us then obferve the effects of thofe two incifions. 


ACCIDENTS OF FRERE JAQUES’S ORIGINAL AND UNCORRECTED OPERATION. 


To the unremitting, I had almoft faid the unrelenting labours of Mery, we owe 
an ample catalogue of the errors which were or might be committed in performing 
this operation ; and there is not one of the ufual misfortunes of Frere Jaques’s 
practice that may not be referred to his thus paffing his knife over the bend of the 
fiaff. 

First,-—In ftriking in his knife, the diftance being great betwixt the hip and the 
bladder, he often miffed his way:and mangled the partssby fucceflive ftrokes. In 
our modern way of operating we go on by a flow and gradual difleGtion, becaufe 
we know the parts! we cut from above downwards, and carry the point of the 
fore-finger of the left hand before the knife, while we are difle@iing with the right ! 
we prefs afide the reétum till, in the courfe of diffeQion, the knife reaches the blad- 
der fafely: He, on the contrary, cut from below upwards, ftriking his knife at 
once into the bladder, and his knife in his more fortunate operations glided fafely 
by the fide of the re€tum, to that part of the body of the bladder which lies upon 
it: but when he deviated from the true direction, his knife wounded the re€tum 
in paffing ; this wound, as it caufed an iffue of feeces and often a fiftulous fore, he 
was not willing to-acknowledee. - In operating on women, his knife wounded the 


vagina, and blood flowed from. its orifice; but as this was not a mortal mor evena 
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fiftulous wound, he {poke of it very flightly and faid, “‘ he often wounded the va- 
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gina,’ When, in place of deviating- towards the fide of the reGtum or vagina, his 
knife glanced upon the bone, it there wounded the great pudic artery, the patient 
then bled profufely, and fometimes died; for his knife pafled, of neceflity,. betwixt 
the rectum aad the pudic artery, which are but narrow limits for a rude operator 
unacquainted with anatomy. 

SEcONDLY,—In drawing back his knife by which he completed the incifion of the 
proftate ; his knife, being turned acrofs the bend of the catheter, fometimes projected 
too far, and transfixed the oppofite fide of the gland; upon being retraGed, it flit up 
the gland, and membranous part of the urethra on both fides; and in turning over 
the round catheter at the end of the incifion, cut the little of the urethra that re- 
mained undivided: thus it often was found, upon diffeClion, that he had cut the 
urethra fairly off from the neck of the bladder, and it was fhrewdly fufpe@ed that 
where he had only weakened the urethra by this circular incifion, he co pleted 
the feparation of it by puthing againft the gland with his clumfy finger, or with 
a conductor, for he often ufed one. Thefe are warnings then to the modern litho- 
tomift, in whofe operation the fame accidents happen by moving the knife with a 
circular motion, or by cutting the urethra by fucceflive ftrokes. This pofture 
of the knife laid acrofs the bend of the ftaff, and transfixing the bladder near 
the neck, is illuftrated by fig. 5. where it is very obvious, that in the retra@tion 
of the knife from (a) to (b), the urethra will be flit up on both fides, and very 
little of it left to conne& it with the bladder; but if towards the end of the 
incifion, the point (c) of the knife was raifed ever fo little, and the heel (d) 
carried round under the catheter, the urethra would be entirely divided. 

THIRDLY,—It muft be remarked that Frere Jaques knew that he had ftruck his 
knife into the bladder, only by the urine flowing off: the moment the urine 
flowed off, the bladder was contracted round the knife and the ftone: the patient 
is, during this moment of acute pain, irrefiftibly inclined to prefs, as if difchar- 
ging his urine, and the mere contraCtion of the bladder, much more the preflure of - 
the abdominal mufcles, pufhing down the vifcera from above, muft prefs the fundus 
of the bladder againft the knife! thence every motion of the knife, in fuch a con- 
dition of the parts; muft have been dangerous. The original operation of Frere 
Jaques, and of his mafter, Pauloni, was that by the apparatus minor; this ope- 
ration they continued to perform, and had taken their lateral operation from 


it, fubftituting merely the ftaff as a direCtor for the ftone, which alone direéts 
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the furgeon in operating by the apparatus minor. They had transferred many 
of the rules of the apparatus minor to their new operation with the ftaff, and 
efpecially this, that Frere Jaques in feeling with the point of the knife for the ftone 
groped at the fame time above the pubis with the left hand, forcing the bladder to 
contrat and prefs down the ftone.—* Thus,” fays Dionis, “ did he often prefs the 
fundus of the bladder againft the point of the knife.”——“ He fucceedeth better,” 
fays Buffiere,* ‘“‘ when the ftone is big and large, than when it is fmall, by reafon 
that a big ftone not only extendeth the bladder, but ftoppeth the point of the knife.” 
No one will be furprifed, as Morand was, that ecchy mofis was found behind the pubis, 
or extravafations of blood within the pelvis, or abdomen; or that the veffels at the 
root of the penis were divided ; flighter deviations than thofe defcribed in the ope- 
ration of Frere Jaques might turn the point of his knife to any of thefe parts. Nei- 
ther will the modern lithotomift forget the contraGted flate of the bladder, when the 
gorget is driven home into its cavity, for at that moment the urine is expelled, the 
bladder corrugated, the bowels depreffled by the ftraining of the abdomen, and the 
fundus of the bladder is in continual conta& with the fharp edge of the gorget. 

FourTHLY,—It is particularly worthy of notice; it is a point already touched 
upon in defcribing the anatomy of the pelvis, and deferving to be, on a future occa= 
fion, more particularly explained; that by cutting thus from the hip towards the 
body of the bladder, in the deepeft part of the pelvis, by wounding more of the 
body of the bladder than of its neck, there enfue fiftulas of the cellular fubftance, 
and foetid fores, which, as much as the more deadly accidents, contributed to bring 
the operation of Frere Jaques into difgrace. 

Of this firft operation then what can we fay but that it aaa of the genius of 
its inventor, a rude bold man; that it contained the elements of a good operation, 
but that the operator was expofed to numberlefs errors, which, for want of educa- 
tion, he could not efcape. Frere Jaques, whofe operation was fuccefsful only in | 
the expeditious extraction of the ftone, was, after a momentary enthufiafm in his 
favour, utterly forfaken even by his friends, and driven out of the city to go his old 


courfe round the provinces. 


* Vid. this letter in the Philofoph, Tranfa&. anno 1699. 
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But his fecond operation was the refult of affiduous diffeCtions of thefe parts. In 
his:new or reformed operation he ufed his dagger knife no longer, but difleted with 
an ordinary fcalpell upon a grooved ftaff. The diffeGtion was as fimple as that of 
the apparatus minor, with this difference only, that the proje€ting of the ftaff di- 
rected the incifion inftead of the protrufion of the ftone. Though by the flow and 
complete diffection of the parts, the perineum was completely relaxed, and the tranf- 
verfalis and levator mufcles divided ; though the external incifion correfponded pres 
cifely with that of his original operation, yet the inward incifion was effentially dif- 
ferent: in place of going fo deep, or ftriking the knife through the cellular fubftance 
that furrounds the rectum, or feeking the body of the bladder, the neck only of the 
bladder and the furrounding proftate were cut; and they were divided by a fair, 
segular, and limited incifion, the knife being run through the body of the gland 
along the groove of the ftaff. The reGtum and the pudic artery were equally out 
of danger, for the knife did not go fo deep, and was not plunged blindly among 
the parts. The extra@tion of the ftone was eafy and expeditious. The external 
and internal wounds correfponded, and were oppofed to each other fo that there 
was no cavity formed among the cellular fubftance, nor fiftulas, nor tedious cures. 

His operation was from this time perfe&t, and for this invention Frere Jaques ranks 
in that ftation, univerfally affigned him by a profeffion now impartial and grateful, and 
the operation thus improved by the heads of Fagon and Du Verney, and the bold 
hand of this operator, was fuch as left for Rau, and the furious rivals of Frere Jaques, 
nothing to improve in refpe& of the defign, and, in refpeét of the manner in which 
it was performed, every thing to envy. Rau did not improve this operation ! 
it was delivered perfe& into his hands! he had indeed the advantage of performing 
it with the fkill of an anatomift, and the courage of an experienced furgeon; but 
he had the meannefs, never to be forgotten, of concealing from the world the pre- 
cife manner in which he pradtifed an operation which he was taught freely, by 
one whom he affected to defpife, and contrived to ruin. 


Thus do we owe to this illiterate man, whofe modefty, humility, and courage, 
whofe charity, fimplicity, and goodnefs, we mutt hold in refpect, an operation which 
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has been approved of and performed by all the good lithotomifts of Europe ; and 
from his life and fortunes, one important feffon may be deduced ; we may learn 
how flightly we fhould rely on our natural talents, how little faith we fhould have 
in mere courage !—this intrepid fearlefs man committed nothin ig but butcheries, 
while he remained what has been termed a natural Operator; but after having un- 
dergone the difcipline of fcience, and learnt the at atamy of the parts, he became 


truly valuable. . 


AW’S METHOD OF PE RFORMING LITHOTOMY. 


Joannes Jacobus Raw; the moft famous lithotomif@ of modern times, was born 
in the village of Baden in Swabia, in’ the year 1668, of parents far from wealthy ; 
his father a wine-merchant, unable to give his fon an education fuitable to his 
Zenius, bound him apprentice, at fourteen years of age, to a furgeon in Strafburg, 
where he lived three years. At the end of’ that period, neglected by his parents, 
and unable to fubfift at home, he began to wander far and wide through the world, 
icantily fupplied with the means of travelling, or even. with the neceflaries of life. 
After paffing through a great part of Germany, he arrived at Hamburgh, and hay- 
ing taken his’ paflage for Bergen in Norway, he then entered into the fervice of one 
Frawen, a furgeon; but could not long remain, being unable to endure the extreme 
cold of that country. It was eafy to procure a paflage to Amfterdam, for the in- 
tercourfe was then, as it always has been, very great, betwixt the countries. He 
accordingly embarked for Holland, and upon his arrival was received as furgeon in 
the fhip of Count Benthem, with whom he vifited S$ Spain and various parts. He 

had the good fortune to arrive again in Amfterdam, at the critical moment when 
King William was about to fail for England with.a gallant fleet, and was appointed 
furgeon to the vice-admiral Skey’s fhip. 

Thus did Raw fpend his firft years in an unfettled and miferable way of life, in 
the fociety of men rude and brutal ! the wages earned thus amidft hardthips and perils, 
he did not fquander, but hoarded with particular care, whether animated by that 
fordid paffion for gain which ftrongly marked every future action of his life, or from 
a more generous defire of renewing his ftudies and improving his mind, we dare not 


fay. This only is certain, that on his return to Holland he betook himfelf to Leyden, 
Vou. I, Ro 
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and there ftudied all parts of learning with great ardour ; and, having made himfelf 


acquainted with the doétrines of medicine in that fchool, he travelled into France, 
and ftudied anatomy and furgery in Paris under the beft mafters: he diffeed much 
with his own hand; Du Verney was his chief preceptor, and Mery taught him the 
diftribution of the nerves : under Mythevius he learned to reduce luxations ; and he 
followed Petit, then an old man of eighty years of age, Marechal Rowmart, and 
the great mafters of Paris, obferving their pratice in all the varieties of furgical 
difeafe. 
Wearied at length of this wandering life, he returned into 
himfelf in Amfterdam, where he taught anatomy and praétifed furgery. While 
Raw, fupported by the magiftrates, and fupplied with dead bodies, was leQuring 
«1 Amfterdam and performing the operations of the hofpitals, Frere Jaques by 
ved in that city, and performed his new operation, which Raw was al- 
ways prefent at, and always loudly and violently condemned. Thefe invectives: 
_ of Raw gave offence at firft, and he was obliged to be filent for a time, but the event 
foon juftified his prediftions and induced the magiftrates of the city to withdraw 
their confidence from Frere Jaques, and commit the poor, afflicted with the ftone, 
into the particular care of Raw: he was elected lithotomift of the city of Leyden ; 
his fame and reputation increafed daily; pupils came to attend him from all the 
diftant countries, and throughout all Holland he alone was called to perform the 


Holland and eftablifhed’ 
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great operations, efpecially that of cutting for the ftone. He was foon invited, from: 
4 fenfe of his uncommon talents, to teach anatomy in the public theatre at Leyden;. 
and upon the death of the celebrated Bidloo, he received the crown and laft re- 
ward of all his labours, being called to that chair which the counfellors and: 
governors of the univerfity and the magiftrates of the city pronounced him alone 
worthy to fill. Raw now forfook, with great reluctance, the fociety he enjoyed in 
Amfterdam, where he had lived happily with his friends ; the little pleafures and: 
indulgencies he enjoyed had become with him a fecond nature; he could not: 
but forefee many unhappinefles arifing from this fudden change in all the habits: 
of. his life, and the lofs of thofe friendfhips which had been the chief pleafure of 
his leifure hours. 

Yet he accepted the place; he was, in the year 1713, inftalled in his office, and 
pronounced his celebrated oration on the teaching and improvement of anatomy 3. 
and foon after he attained the higheft rank in the univerfity, being ele&ted Regent.. 
The labours of this ftation he undertook while in perfect health and vigour, nor 
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did he ever relax in the arduous duties of his office while health and ftrength re- 
mained. But it unfortunately happened about four years before his death, that by 
a fall he fprained his foot. At fuch a period of life, after many years fpent in ftudy 
and labour, the fpirits and health and whole frame of mind are apt to be affeted by 
the moft trivial caufe. The pain occafioned by this accident confined him for 
feveral months to bed,and when the pain ceafed, an odema remained. The long 
filence and folitude of confinement fucceeding to the buftle of an ative life, brought 
on melancholy and hypochondriafis; the paroxifms of this moft affliGing difeafe 
were for two years frequent and difmal; and the year before his death he fuftained 
a ftroke of apoplexy. From this period, his health and bodily frame was entirely 
ruined ; he was afflicted with ringing in the ears, an evening fever and night {weats, 
by which his ftrength was exhaufted. His melancholy increafed to the moft 
afflicting degree; the flighteft noife alarmed him ; the ringing of bells, the crowing 
of cocks, the voices in the ftreets, brought on intolerable anxieties, till at laft this 
melancholic delirium ended in madnefs: he, after four years of fuffering, expired 
loaded with fame, riches, and honours, beyond his moft fanguine hopes: he died on 
the 18th of September 1719, and was buried in the great church of Leyden. 

** Raw was of a robuft and manly form, his countenance fomewhat fevere and 
ftern : he was of a generous, active, and fiery fpirit ; ingenious, laborious, covetous of 
honour, feeking it, not by art but by his own honeft deferts: he lived an unmarried 
life, fober and frugal, yet he was generous and cheerful with his friends: he was 
incapable of flattery, diffimulation, or cunning, unfparing in his cenfures, diligent in 
correcting thofe errors which affefted his profeffion, fevere in his inve@tives, efpe- 
cially againft thofe who erred in matters of fcience; but this fpirit we afcribe not 
to a love of fatire, but to a certain enthufiafm and love of truth, and to a proud 
confidence in his own natural powers. To remember his boifterous manners or 
rude fpeech as a fubje& of reproach, were moft ungenerous, for he lived a mifer= 
able and wandering life during thofe early years in which the mind, foft and pliant 
as wax, receives too ealily the impreflions of furrounding objects, and is formed by 
chance and by the fociety in which we live! no, it is rather a matter of wonder that 
he became fo great a man *,” 


* « Fuit autem corpore magno et robufto, egregiaque et virili plane forma, vultu fevero, et torva nonnihil 
tuente. Fuit animo generofo, promto, et alacri; totus tamen paulo fervidior atque commotior. Caterum 
ingentofus, Jaboricfus, et attentus ; atque glorie fernper cupidiffimus, quam non arte fed aperte palamque meritis 
fuis acquirere fudebat. Vixit in coelibatu, parce et fobrie; libere tamen, et cum amicis hilarus. Adulari admodum 
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Thefe are the flight memorials left us by Albiaus of the celebrated Raw: his 
fpirit of enterprife and love of fcience; his diligence in ftudy, and his frugal and 
fimple way of life; the fortitude with which he refifted the corruption of bad 
example, and the feadinefs with which he referved the earnings of a fevere and 
laborious profeflion, able him: to renew his ftudics at an advanced period of 
life, are moft commendable. The perfeverance with which he ftruggled, during the 
early part of life, againft penury and want the res angufta domi, gave proof at once 


of his excellent genius and confummate prudence. “ The nobleft blood in all the 
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land’s abafhed, having no lackey but pale poverty *. He ftudied anatomy, not 


by reading nor by difleGing animals, but by diffeQing the human body ; this he re- 


garded as the firft and moft effential point of his education, and fpared no expence, no 
ve of the ftructure of the 
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travail, no folitary labour, to attain to a perfect knowled 
human body: he was foon diftinguifhed as the firft furgeon of his age, and certainly 
was the moft celebrated lithotomift that ever lived. Before publifhing his oration, he 
had cut one thoufand five hundred and forty patients for the ftone +. His operations 
were attended by ftudents from all parts of the world, and after his death his method 
of operating was imitated by all the furgeons in Europe. One thing is ever to be 
lamented, that this great man had contraéted, in his years of penury, not merely 
habits of laudable ceconomy, anda decent refpect to the neceffary affairs of the 
world; he was vifited early in life with that mean vice which eats up every virtue, | 
grows continually as we advance in years, and in our liberal profeflion deftroys the 
feeds of charity and every generous fentiment. This fin of uncharitablenefs, Albinus 
his friend and favourite would fain conceal; but whatever might be due to.Raw 
from his fellow citizens, from thofe who felt the immediate benefit of his fkill, 
on pofterity he has no claim! his fordid temper made him commit an unpardonable 


crime againft his profeffion, and the interefts of humanity: he concealed his opera- 
tion to the very moment of his death ! 


non poterat, neque fuftinere diu fimulationem. Itaque minime facile et diu parcere folebat, fed alios reprehende- 
bat. Errores evellere conabatur 3 im multos vehementius quoque invetus, prelertim: fi quos in fua arte a vero 
ab ffe exiftimaret. Quod eum aon tam carpendi aut ledendi libidine fecifle credimus ; quam veritatis af- 
ferendz et defendende ftudio atque impetu quodam, et quod non prorfis abjecte de fe fentiret.” 

* s* Fraud facile emergent, quorum virtutibus obftat 


Res angufta domi.” 


+ To cut one patient daily it would take him three years to aceomplifh this number ;, but even this furprifing 
number he had cut at an early period of his career. It is probable that as he cut almoft every day, he had cut 
to the number of three thoufand and more during his life. 
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When firft Raw cut for the ftone, he performed the Marian operation with all 
the apparatus, opening the urethra by cutting, as he had been taught in Paris, upon 
the perinzum, not upon the hip. When Frere Jaques firft appeared in Holland, 
Raw was by virtue of his office and by authority of the magiftrates prefent at his 
operations, and had the privilege of opening the bodies of thofe who died; from 
him he avowedly learnt the operation which he afterwards performed, and it will 
be recolle&ed that Frere Jaques, at this time rude and ignorant of anatomy and 
all the fcientific rules of operating, ftruck his dagger-like knife into the body of 
the bladder, cutting from the point of the hip. Raw had no higher ambition at 
this time than to correct the irregularities of this mode of incifton; and he pro- 
fefledly divided, in his new operation, the fame parts which were divided by Frere 
Jaques. ‘* His defign was not to divide the neck of the bladder as in the earlier 
operations, nor the urethra as in the ufual operation of the apparatus major, but the 
body of the bladder near its neck, towards the fide and lower part, an incifion (fays 
Albinus) which could not well be attended with any greater danger than thofe in 
which the urethra or cervix are cut; and fince in this incifion the cervix vefice is 
left entire, neither wounded with the knife nor dilated with inftruments, nor cruelly 
lacerated in extradting (as often happens) a large and rugged ftone, the operation 
could not fail to be infinitely fafer than that in common ufe.” 

“‘Propofitum in hac operatione erat, non cervicem veficz incidere, ut primo fece- 
rant, nec urethram, ut eo tempore plerique folebant, fed vefcam ipfam, proxime 
cervicem eus, a latere, nonnihil inferiora et pofteriora verfus. Que quidem 
velice fectio periculofior per fe multum effe non poterat, quam vel cervicis, vel 
urethra. Lt cum fic urethra et cervix integra manerent, et neque inftrumenta 
introducendo et vi magna diducendo, neque etiam calculum, magnum fepe et 
fcabrum afperumque, violenter et crudeliter plane extrahendo, via hac neceflario 
anguite partefque tenerrime lederentur; et multa que hec confequi fere folent 
maximaque mala prxcayerentur, longe vulgaribus anteccllere videbatur.” 

This his new operation, Raw performed with all the advantages of anatomical 
knowledge and furgical fkill; but he could not be long infenfible to the dangers 
of an incifion which paffes not through the proftate gland and that part of the blad- 

er which is the moft direétly oppofed to the external wound, but into the body of 
the bladder behind the gland, at. the part where the bladder lies deep within the 
pelvis, and is almoft inacceflible to the moft dextrous furgeon. While Raw was 


meditating on thefe dangers, and confcious of the ill confequences inevitably 
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tefulting from this deep incifion, Frere Jaques appeared again, and it will be 
recollected that he now performed a new operation corrected by Fagon and 
~Du Verney. * He had,” as he whifpered to Salzmannus, “left off his former 
vath way of operating and cut mow upon a grooved catheter.” He cut not 
into the body of the bladder, but into the neck of the bladder, through the fub- 
ftance of the proftate gland. This was the operation which Raw learnt and 
adopted; the ufe of a grooved catheter was the fole invention boafted of by Raw 
or claimed in his favour by his pupil Albinus. 

“ Ttaque negari quidem non potett preiviffe Rauio Fratrem Jacobum: hoc tamen 
ei hodieque et femper effe debet laudi maximzque glorie, quod peritia, ingenio, et 
induftria fua, id addiderit, quo folo curatio, cateroquin incerta, periculofa, et ple- 
rumque perniciofa, reddita eft certa, tutior, et ceteris forte melior et pre ftabilior. 
Addidit autem catheterem, ut vocant, qui gibba fur parte fulcum profunde infifum 
baberet; quem per uring iter in veficam demitteret, et ad vefice locum, qui ia- 
cidendus erat, gibbo fuo apprimeret, ut eum cultrum porro dirigere, fupra cum 
weficam certo incidere, inftrumentaque pro forcipe tutd rectaque dirigenda im~ 
mittere poffet, plane ut apparatu magno fieri folet.” 

By the valuable leffons which Du Verney, Fagon, and Felix, gave to Frere 
Jaques, and by his confeffion to Salzmannus, of an entire change in his operation, 
Raw was excluded from every claim as an original inventor; yet, as by his 
talents for operating he had become famous when Frere Jaques was dead, and ‘he 
alone left to perform the operation, it became to him a fort of property ; he was 
fuppofed to have a peculiar method of his own; it was believed that he alone, 
of all the furgeons in Europe, knew the true method of Frere Jaques, the art of 
cutting with fafety into the body of the bladder, behind the gland. He had indeed 
done fo in his firft operations; and now his reputation being involved, it became 
his intereft to deceive the profeffion into a belief that he continued to perform this 
juggling trick of cutting entirely behind the proftate gland. 

-- ‘We are now arrived at that part of our narrative which we enter upon with re- 
luétance. ' Raw had learnt his operation from this open and ingenious man, “ whom 
he affected to defpife and confpired to ruin ;” the fin of his ingratitude ftands indeed 
the moft prominent point in his character: but there is another accufation of a blacker 
die ; his fordid temper induced him to do a deep and irremediable injury to that pro- 
feflion of which he was a fworn fupporter. Raw, a man of fcience, a profeffed 
teacher of youth, whofe appointed office it was to inftru€@ them the manner of 
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performing furgical operations, refufed to explain this operation in which he par- 
ticularly excelled. Heifter, who was among the pupils of Raw, feems to have felt 
an honeft indignation at his conduct, and has commemorated the fordid temper of 
his unworthy mafter. ‘ Raw,” fays he, “ alive only to motives of gain, concealed 
his operation from all his pupils, and from myfelf; he would not teach us how to 
perform it, left his own profits fhould be leffened ; a meannefs which every man of 
dignified fentiment muft hold in contempt, preferring fincerely the public welfare to: 
his private gain*.” All the profeffion was difgufted with his fentiments and con- 
du: his expreffions were equally mean, rude, and unmannerly : he told his pupils, 
“that as for this operation, he was to gain his bread by it, and never would 
fay one word about it as long as he lived; and that if they did: prevail with him 
to {peak on this fubjeét, they would do wifely not to believe what he faid.” Thefe 
were the familiar and blunt expreffions of this rude man, who often however cone 
defcended to ufe more polite and fcholar-like expreffions, faying to thofe who: 
afked him to difclofe his. fecret, ‘* Legite Celfum.” His fecret! he had no title to 
referve from the world one point of knowledge even the moft trifling: he was 
equally bound by humanity and duty to difclofe his operation: the patrons of the 
univerfity, and the magiftrates of the city, in appointing him to- fo high a charge,, 
bought his tkme, his talents, and all his petty fecrets, with honours, of which he 
fhowed himfelf but little deferving. 
The anxiety of the profeffion to difcover the operation of Raw never ceafed, 
and thofe were held in fome eftimation who were fuppofed to know and praétife 
it. Dennis, a furgeon in Holland, took advantage of this temper, and made one 
experiment more upon the credulity of the public ; he gave the public to underftand 
that Raw whifpered to him, with his dying breath, the full and true account of his 
operation, and that he, Mafter Dennis, continued the depofitory of this important 
and beneficial fecret ; the fordid motives of Raw appear infinitely more offenfive in 
the perfon of this his wretched follower: his. book, intitled Obfervationes. Chirurgiz 


* Hoc olim celavit valde ad rem attentus Ravius, fais difcipulis, et inter hos etiam Dom. Prafide (viz. Heifter), 
dicendo fe eos fuam methodum non docere, ne fcil. eam damnum poftea inferrent: & qua vero turpi inyidia 
vel avaritia, vir bonus, honeftus, et cordatus ex. Dom. Prefidis fententia debet ipfe quam alicniffiimus et potius 
pro utilitate publica, quam pro propria follicitus effe.”’ “ 

** Enchyrefes fuas celabat Raavius querentibus, dicens aperte vidtum inde fibi petendum effe, adeoque dum 
viveret, nihil de hoc fe patefaurum effe, et fi quid etiamdicere cogeretur, verum non dicturum effe.” Breyer. 
Page 495+ 
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de Caleulo, is apparently an earneft expofition of the dangers of the operation by 
the apparatus major, and a fair parallel of it with the lateral incifions of Raw; while 
‘tisin truth but aa advertifement unworthy of a mountebank. This boafted operation 
Dennis never has the honefty to defcribe, from the beginning to the conclufion of his 
treatife ; the only paflage in which he mentions the operation, is this: ‘ Concludo 
itaque’ methodum Rawianam, gua jam duodecim annis utor, optimam effe omnium 
huc ufque inventarum.” Whoever reads attentively this book of Dennis, will not 


wonder at this fentence, nor expect a work like his to come to any more worthy 


conclufion. He defigned merely to perfuade the world that the operation of Raw 


was the beft poffible, and that he, Mr. Dennis, knew how to perform, and had 
actually performed it for twelve years % 

Vhile Dennis was thus repeating the offence and making a fecret, in his turn, of 
the fecrét operation of Raw, the interefts of humanity were fuffering ! all the fur 
seons of Europe employed themfelves in learning, by diflection, this mode of incifion, 
with no other guide than a confufed tradition that Raw had opened only the body 


of the bladder behind the proftate gland! while many were making experiments in 


* Dennis publithed this infignificant book in the year 1732 5 the fentence quoted above is, to the belt of my 
recolle@ion, the only one in which he mentions the operation of Raw; he never defcribes it; I am perfuaded he 
could not perform i: ; even this piece of cunning and his twelve years experience in operating, never brought 
him into reputee The tale he tells is, I believe, a falfhood ; for however much he might be the favourite of 
Raw, his fecretary, his confident, his affiftant in operations, he knew nothing of what Raw did ; he had but the 
difguiting duty of affifting an operator whofe confidence he did not enjoy. If Raw was jealous of his pupils, 
would he not be jealous of fo excellent an operator as Dennis? His aflitants were thofe againft whom he had 
chiefly to be upon his guard, and I am perfuaded that he kept his fecret from none fo carefully as from Dennis, 
who fometimes, and from Albinus, who often aflifted him. That Dennis received the account of this operas 
tion from Raw upon his death-bed, is inconfiftent with every authentic hiftory of the laft hours, or even of the 
laft years of this celebrated man, who lingered in a Rate of melancholy, and died in paroxifins of delirium 
and infanity. A death-bed is indeed a time for telling fecrets, but not of this nature, if the old gentleman 
had had a thoufand pounds hid under a tile, as might very naturally be, he might have told fuch a fecret to 
Dennis, who would have been fully as glad of this kind of fecret as any other man; but that Raw fhould fit 
up in his bed in articulo mortis, take off his night-cap, and, holding mafter Dennis by the two hands, 
explain to him how to cut for the ftone, is very unlikely. 

Amfterdam has been, for time immemorial, the emporium of furgical fecrets 5 the lever of Ruinhuifen, the 
fillets and parturient pills of various di‘coverers among the Dutch, the undivulged arts of the celebrated 
Ruith, the mummy-making fecrets of Bills, who boafted that he could preferve bodies either foft or hard as 
he pleafed, and as freth as if alive, are a fort of vindication of Raw and Dennis. It was the fafhion of the 
times, and this was a country where they held a great trade in fecrets, and were afhamed of nothing that was 


any way profitable. 
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hofpitals by which innumerable lives were loft. Thofe made in England were at- 
tended with the moft difmal confequences, and the celebrated Cheffelden was the 
man who had to lament and to confefs the errors he had committed in attempting 
to imitate Raw.—“‘ Raw,” fays Cheffelden, “ fucceeded wonderfully, and if he, 
who was an excellent anatomift, may be allowed to have underftood his own 
operation, it was dire@ly into the bladder without wounding either the urethra or 
the proftates. Befides this, other competent judges who were the witnefles of his 
operations have borne the fame teftimony.”—* “ Hearing then of the great fuccels 
of Mr. Raw, profeflor of anatomy at Leyden, I determined to try, though not in 
the fame manner, to cut directly into the bladder ; and, as his operation was an im- 
provement of Frere Jaques, I endeavoured to improve upon him by filling the 
bladder as Douglafs did, in the high way with water, leaving the cathéter in, and 
then cutting on the outfide of the catheter into the bladder, into the fame place as 
upon the gripe, viz. in the body of the bladder, which I could do very readily and 
take out a ftone of any fize with more eafe than the other way }.” Thus was.our 
great furgeon (not yet trufting to his anatomical knowledge, nor inventing an ope- 
ration for himfelf, ) feduced by this rumour of the fuccefs of Raw, and of the depth 
of his incifion ; and by cutting thus.deep behind the gland, Cheffelden had the un- 
happinefs to fee many of his patients die, fprawling upon their belly with. pain 
and agony. “ My patients feemed,” fays Cheflelden, ‘ for fome days out of dan- 
ger, but the urine which came ‘out of the bladder continued lodging upon the cel- 
lular membrane on the outfide of the retum, attended with a vaft difcharge of 
ftinking matter, and from this caufe I loft four patients out of ten.” Cheflelden, 
while attempting this innovation, faw, with vexation, {cenes of terrible fuffering : 
we find, by his own report, that after this operation, gangrenous abfcefles and 
tedious fores enfued; that his patients fometimes fprawled upon their bellies for a 
fortnight, writhing with agony, and fuffering fomething like a paralyfis of the lower 
extremities; from the extremity of pain} after fuch misfortunes, arifing 
from the mean and covetous temper of Raw, it is impoflible to think of bim with 
refpect. 

We cannot read what Sandifort has delivered to us of the hiftory of Albinus, 
without lamenting that he fhould have been long the affiftant without ever beco- 


ming the confident of Raw. The affiftant is to the furgeon as a friend, advifer, and 
* Anatomy, page 326. + Ibid. page 328. : 
f Vide Appendix tothe Anatomy, page 330. 
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counfellor, in all the diff ficulties of his operations, to whom he muft entruft, in fome 


degree, his own reputation and | ent’s fafety, and to whom he owes in return 
Fe) 
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every fentiment of confidence cad riend thir Vhat fhall wethink of Raw, who 
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kept even the celebrated Albinus an alien frot s thoughts, and ufed him as a come 


mon afliftant, asan unintelligent inftrument 

“ While Raw was a lecturer in Leyden, Albinus. att 2d effons with fo 
much affiduity, that Raw, cap ivated with his perf fonal attachment and enthufiafm in 
{cience, willingly communicated to him every thing that was new or interefting. 
He was fo pleafed with Albinus that, in difficult cafes and in all furgical operations, 
he chofe him for his affiftant, efpecially in operating for the ftone. ‘This operation, 
although improved by Raw, and performed by him more than a thoufand times 
fuccefsfully} he never yet revealed. But fuch opportunities had Albinus of remark- 
ing every ftep of the procefs, that no one ever did nor ever could defcribe his ope- 


99 


ration fo correctly * Thefe are the words in which Sandifort defcribes the affec- 


tion of Raw for his celebrated pupil Albinus. Yet thefe are but flender grounds for 
the confidence with which Albinus has written the hiftory of Raw’s lithotomy. 
He could not ‘be otherwife than extremely defirous to learn the effentials of that 
operation, in the performing of which he was fo often a party; he believed he 
underftood it; he wrote freely what he knew; but we fhall find in the fequel that 
he was deceived ; and it marks only more difguftingly the cunning of this Raw, and 
the pains he took to deceive, that he was able thus to impofe upon the greateft ana- 
tomift of the age. 

Thefe traits of chara@ter are not without their ufe. Iam confcious that till I 
had inveftigated the hiftory and obtained as it were a perfonal knowledge of thefe 
ereat men; till I had reflefed on their motives and weighed their talents and 


1 


difpofition; I never could form a decifive choice among the 


* $Vivebat tunc Leide, ex hac noftra intraductione, jam notiflimus Rauius, artis anatomice atque chirur- 
gice docendz ac faciends dexteritate inclytus. Ad hunc itaque fefe applicuit; hujus prele€tionibus ac demon- 
ftrationibus tali affidnitate interfuit, ut is, captus tanti ingenti folertia et ardenti ftudio, quicquid in arte eximii 
haberet liberaliter cum illo communicaret. Rauius Albinum tanta compleétebatur benevolentia, ut in rebus 
difficillimis, et quando operationes chirurgice ipfe effent inflituende, Albinum comitem eligeret; prefertim cum 
ageretur de calculo vefica exfcindendo: quam operationem, ab ipfo emendatam, millies et amplius cum fucceffu 
adminiftratam, nullirevelavit ; fedtoties, prefente Albino, inftituit, ut egregiam ommes encheirefes rite obfervandi 
occafionem ipfi dederit non tantum, fed etiam pre ceteris dignum habuerit, cui in pofterum, cum ab itineribus 
rediiflet, calculo vefice laborantes fecandos commendaret: adeo ut nemo poftea’aut melits aut exactius ipfius 
methodum defcripferit vel deferibere potuerit.”’ 
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performed. Iam fincerely defirous that my reader fhould be acquainted with 
the opinions of the profeflion ; with the men who fupported the reputation of fur- 
gery in its moft flourifhing zra! when anatomy was cultivated, and operations 
originally projeéted and executed by thofe who were thoroughly acquainted with 
the anatomy of the parts! when Albinus, Raw, and Cheflelden, were the firft fur- 
geons in their refpeCtive countries! when lithotomy was thoroughly ftudied, and 
the peculiar. advantages and faults of each method difcovered both by experience 
and by diflection. ; 

The authorities I now proceed to quote fhall be plain and dire&, and hall relate 
to that point folely which is the moft important of all, viz. WHETHER THE LI- 
THOTOMIST SHOULD CUT INTO THE BODY OR INTO THE NECK OF THE 
BLADDER, AND IN WHAT FORM THE INCISION SHOULD BE PERFORMED. 

When the memoir of Albinus was firft given to the world, thus ftood the doc- 
trine: that, in cutting for the ftone, it was efpecially defirable to fpare the neck of 
the bladder and the furrounding proftate: that, thefe parts being left entire, fiftula 
and incontinence of urine would be as impoffible in cutting from the perineum as 
in cutting by the high operation above the pubis. This was a fhort-fighted pre- 
caution; for this very form of incifion, which it was imagined muft prevent fiftulas, - 
was the certain caufe both of fiftula and of every other danger. 

The hiftory of Raw’s lithotomy, as delivered by Albinus, ferved to imprefs this 
prejudice more ftrongly upon the public mind. His narrative feemed to prove that 
Raw had operated according to thefe principles, and in imitation of the deep incifion 
of Frere Jaques. Albinus, adding his own authority, argued that “ the wound of 
the body of the bladder could not be more dangerous than that of the urethra or cervix, 
and that good anatomifts could find no difficulty, at leaft no infurmountable difficulty, 
in cutting thus deep into the pelvis.” 

“ Tt was the defign of Raw,” fays Albinus, “ to divide not the neck of the blad- 
der, as in the earlier operations, nor the urethra, as in the ufual operation, by the 
great apparatus, but the body of the bladder itfelf near the neck, a littlé to one fide, and 
towards its lower and pofterior part; an incifion which furely could not be more 
dangerous than that of the urethra or of the cervix: and fince, in this way, the 
urethra and the cervix are left entire, neither wounded with the knife nor dilated 
with inftruments, nor cruelly Jacerated by the extradtion (as often happens) of a 
large and rugged ftone, this incifion could not but be infinitely preferable to 
that in common ufe. Yet this incifion, though in itfelf fafe, is difficult to perform, 
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fince this part of the bladder lies very deep, only to be reached when the patient 
is laid fupine, his knees raifed, his thighs moderately bent, and held afunder. 
Then, by cutting firft the {kin by the fide of the anus, next profecuting that incifion 
obliquely inwards and upwards, the knife, thus direéted, reaches the deftined part of 
the bladder; and if thefe various incifions be correétly made, there is no part in 
the way of the knife to create any real or infuperable difficulty, though, no quef- 
tion, both the thicknefs of the fkin and mufcles to be difleted, and the proximity 
of important parts which we muft not wound, make this a very critical incifion. 
Should the furgeon cut too deep, or decline ever fo little from the true courfe 
of the incifion, he is in danger of transfixing the bladder, or of wounding the. 
rectum, the veficulz, or the mouth of the ureter, the erector mufcle, or the ca- 
vernous body of the penis, where it arifes from the pubis: the urethra too may 
be wounded or entirely divided from the bladder. Nor is all fafe even after the 
incifions are rightly performed; for, in fo oblique a wound, the forceps are apt to 
glide to one fide, and, in place of entering in the right direction into the bladder, 
feparate the adjacent parts, and then the furgeon, opening the forceps, and fearch- 
ing in vain for the ftone, feizes whatever is interpofed betwixt the forceps and the 
ftone, and not only fails in his operation, but, by lacerating the parts, brings the 
patient into imminent danger. Such misfortunes are well known to have hap- 
pened in the practice of Frere Jaques, who, being ignorant of the ftructure of the 
parts, had no rule to guide his knife or forceps by. Far from approving of his 
operation, I fcruple not to affirm that his invention was dangerous to humanity 
and often fatal to the individuals who fell into his hands; better had it been that 
his method had never been imagined, were it not that it fuggefted to the celebrated 
Raw a more perfe& operation; for Raw, thoroughly {killed in the anatomy of the 
parts, knowing correctly what parts fhould be wounded and what avoided, was 
fenfible that nothing was wanting to render Frere Jaques’s operation perfet, except 
regulating the plan of the incifions fo as to carry the knife fairly and direétly to this 
part of the bladder ; and fuch a form of incifion did he invent and perform moft 
fucce{sfully.” 

“* It canriot indeed be denied that Frere Jaques was his mafter; yet to Raw alone 
is to be afcribed the merit of having by his knowledge and genius made that mode 
of incifions, hitherto the moft fatal or dangerous, the moft fuccefsful and certain 
of any, giving it a fuperiority over all others, Raw added tothe apparatus of 


Frere Jaques, a grooved flaff; this -ftaif he paffed down the urethra, prefling its 
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convexity fo firmly againft the part of the bladder that was to be opened, as to be 
felt in the peringum: upon this he cut his outward incifion ; to this point he di- 
rected his knife, and upon this projecting part of the ftaff he opened the bladder 
-with cértainty, and along this grooved part of the catheter he paffed his conduc- 
tor, and along the conductor the forceps were introduced, as in the apparatus 
major. But feeing that the-ftaff ufed by thofe who cut upon the perineum was 
too proces curved to be eafily preffed againft the body of the bladder, he invented 
a ftaff differing in thefe refpe&ts from that in common ule; firft, where the shaft 
of the an eads and the groove and the curvature of the ftaff begin, the angle 
was very acute: fecondly, the ftaff from the angle forwards was elon gated into 
a ftraight beak, that the operator might cut boldly along this part of the ftaff, and, 
by moving his knife backwards and forwards, open the bladder with an ample 
wound. ‘Thefe were improvements naturally fuggefted to him by comparing 
the anatomy of thefe parts with the general fcope and defign of the operation.” 
So much for the defign: as for the manner in which he performed his operation, 
itis explained to us by Albinus, his favourite affiftant, in the following words: 
« * Having placed his patient in the ufual manner, and paffed the ftaff, he took the 
handle of it betwixt the finger and thumb of the left hand ; he inclined the handle 
fteadily and gently towards the right groin, and preffed it down upon the belly, 
fo as to prefs the curve of the ftaff (which in that pofture lies in the neck of 
the bladder) clofe againft the part that is to be cut, which, as has been already 
explained, is near the neck, towards its lateral and pofterior part : prefling then the 
ftaff from above, againft this point of the bladder, he felt for it from below with 
the point of the right thumb, (preffing againft the foft part of the buttock to the 
left of the anus, betwixt it and the tuber or bump of ifchium, on which we reft 
in fitting,) and by preffing alternately the ftaff downwards with the left hand, and 
the thumb of the right hand upwards, he felt the curve of the ftaff diftinly, and 


marked the place of the firft incifion: his mark was an inch or two finger breadths 


* «¢ Hinc catheteris manubrium, finiftre digitis et pollice prehenfum, leniter et prudenter verfus egri ventrem 
dextrumque inguen inclinabat ; ut catheteris curvatura fulcata, in vefica prope cervicem ejus hzrens, applica- 
retur ad vefice locum incidendum, ad latus finiflrum, et, uti di@um eft in principio, proximé cervicem, nonnibil 
inferiora et poflertrra verfus. Quo facto, catheterem leniter ad eum locum apprimébat, eodemque tem- 
pore dextre pollicem extrinfecus admovebat ad mollem natium regionem, que ad finiftram ani eft, inter eum 
et offis ifchii tuber magnum quod fedentem fuftinet, é regione curvature catheteris. Tumque catheterem 
pollicem dextrum verfus leniter impellendo, et viciflim eodem tempore pollicem dextrum catheterem ver fis 


% finiftris et inferioribus dextrorfum furfumque premendo, extrinfecus imyeniebat. et notabat locum, qui cur- 
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to the left of the anus, not nearer, left he fhould touch the re€tum, nor farther. off, 
: Big = leer or Te . 
left he thould be obliged to make his wound too oblique. Yet, according to the 
ave of the patient or the feelings of the parts, his incifion varied: he cut his ex- 
ternal incifion fometimes high, fometimes low, fometimes nearer, fometimes farther 
Salo eee ERTS, WEP Toa Sepehe wh eoe 
from the anus; the curve of the catheter always fufhiciently denoting the ¢ 
point of the bladder. His external wound of the fkin and fat he made from above 
= = ae = : i a So ED) Ne Sm ee he a 
obliquely downwards, inclining fomewhat towards the tuber ifchii to avoid the 
rectum; but about this external incifion he was by no means folicitous. As foon 
as the incifion was made, he introduced into it the thumb of his right hand or the 
fore-finger, feeling carefully for the catheter, turning the catheter at the fame mo- 


4 


ment with the left hand, fo as to place the curve correctly againfi the part of the 
sladder that was to be opened. Having marked the place of the catheter, he with- 


drew his thumb, and introduced the point of his knife, but not deep, carried it cau- 


tioufly towards the curve of the catheter which he had juft before diflinguithed 


with the point of the finger, and made his way towards it by dillecting carefully 


d 


all the intervening fibres; and left, in the courfe of this little diffe@tion, he 
fhould wound the rectum, he ufually introduced his fore-finger into the anus. 
When by diffe€ting thus he had nearly reached the bladder, he introduced the 
finger or thumb once more into the wound, feeling for the ftaff and adjufting its 
pofture, if it had been difplaced by any motion of the patient; and, once more 
marking the precife pofition of the curve of the ftaff upon which the bladder 


vature catheteris oppofitus effet, cui nempe plaga primo erat infligenda. Is igitur erat ad latus ani finiftrum, 


pollicem vel digitos tranfverfos duos circiter ab eo verfis tuber oflis ifchii remotus. Non propior ano, ne 
rectum inteftinum facile lederetur; nec ab eo remotior, ne cultrum nimis oblique catheterem verfis adigere 
neceflum foret- T'amen pro etate, proceritate, et varia harum partium in multis conftruione et amplitudine, 
modo propius anum, modo remotius ab eo, modo altius, modo demiflius paullo, cutim incidebat ; femperque 


locum intus vefice apprefla catheteris curvatura fatis indicabat. Invento loco, ibi primo cutem fere folam 


et pinguedinis pauxillum incidebat, plaga reéta, longa fatis, a fuperioribus ad inferiora et exteriora, id eft, ver- 


& 


is offis “ifchii tuber, nonnihil ducta; ut nempe a redo inteftine recederet. 


in Hanc autem primam plagam 
faciebat animo non valde follicito. _Mox in eam plagam adigere dextre pollicem, vel et indicem, ed 


parte, que ungut opponitur, catheterem verfiis, quem ad locum vefice incidendum finifira, quantum 
poterat, applicatum tenebat; querens iterum catheterem, Quo reperto, retrahebat pollicem, ftatim cultri 
2° . ba ay sriidenter br an lt A“ aie . $ ifteahat a ‘ 

fui apicem in plagam prudenter, nec alte admodum, immittebat, et verfis catheterem, quem pollice paullo 


ante exploraverat, caute dirigebat, leviter.difcinde 


s quibus occurrebat. Et ne fic rectum inteftinum facile vul- 


neraret, plerumque digitum in anum zeri ler 


5S 
gnofcere’, idque tanto certius vitaret. Cum fic 


er prius dimittebat, ut re@i inteftini pofituram penitus coe 
leviter fcindendo fere ad veficam perventum effet, iterum in 

- tendehoat n Te mate Fees ss — a eo > 
vulnus inirotrudebat pollicem indicemve, catheterem ut ante querens, eumque, fi egri jacatione remotus 


forte eflet, reftituens, fimulque accurate obfervans et memoria retinens locum pofitionemque curvature cathe. 
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was next to be wounded ! he moved with the greateft precaution, intreated the affift- 
ants and the patierit to be fteady! The ftaff he held fteady with the left hand, and 
with the right he introduced the knife, and with the point of it he touched the ftaff, 
but without cutting, only holding the point dire@ly towards the ftaff! Then he, 
with the utmoft circumfpetion and caution, ftruck the point of the knife into the 
eroove of the ftaff, and was fatisfied that he had accomplifhed his part of the 
operation when the knife and the ftaff encountered each other, and when he could 
feel, by moving the knife from fide to fide, that it was fairly engaged in the groove, 
Then moving the point of the knife cautioufly and fteadily upwards and downwards 
in the groove, but more particularly downwards, and turning the ftaff {kilfully fo 
as fo favour the knife, be opened the bladder with a wound not remarkably wide.” 
“ The pofition of the ftaff regulated the courfe of the wound, and dire&ted 
it fomewhat downwards and outwards, a direCtion which was neceflary to prevent 
wounding important parts. His next care was to prevent the ftaff flipping out 
of the wound, and, by introducing his finger, to afcertain its fize and feel it 
naked.” ; 

Albinus, in this-defcription, firft plainly delineates the plan and theory of this 
operation. “ It was the defign of Raw to cut, in imitation of Frere Jaques, the 
body of the bladder near the neck.” Non cervicem vefice ut primo fecerunt, nec 
urethram ut eo tempore plerique folebant,—/ed veficam ipfam proximé cervicem ! 


C 


and this word proximé is fo abfolutely exclufive of the neck; that a more decided 

or more irrevocable word could not have been ufed. He next explains the inno- 

vations propofed by Raw, viz. the ufing a grooved ftaff with an acute angle at the 

place ef its bending, ‘and a beak fo long as to lie deeper within the body of the 

bladder, and which, being prefled fteadily downwards, fhould proje& that part of 
’ gp ’ 

the bladder which was to be opened and be eafily felt in the hip, betwixt the tuber 


ifchii and the opening of the anus. And, thirdly, he explains how the operation 


teris, fupra quam vefica ipfa proxime erat incidenda. Quod faéturus, circumfpectius agebat ; hortabatur et 
obfecrabat adjutores, ne egrum fe clunefque prefertim fuas jaare finerent; egrum, ut fe contineret ; ipfe, 
catheterem finiftra ad locum incidendum applicatum retinens, dextra confeftim cultrum per plagam ad cathe- 
terem caute admovebat, ita ut ille non feinderet, fed ut mucro ejus ad catheterem recta tenderet. unc 


attente et prudenter operam dabat, ut cultri mucronem in catheteris fulcum punctim dimitteret. Id autem 


ex fententia fucceffiffe fciebat, quamprimum cultri mucronem et catheteri inniti, et in latus utrumque leniter 


motum fulci parietibus retineri deprehendebat. Tune igitur, cultri mucronem in fulco catheteris cireumf{pecte 
et firmiter furfum deorfumqueducens, magistamen deorfum, catheterem etiam cultro perite accommodans ve- 


ficam incidebat, plaga non admodym magna.” ~ 


Cy 


is to be executed by making a large and free incifion, difleting cautioufly forwards 
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towards the catheter, feeling it diftin@lly, placing it fairly, and opening the bladder 
by running the point of the knife backwards and forwards along the groove of the 
ftaff, but chiefly backwards. In the courfe of this long, interefting, and moft cir- 
cumftantial defcription, the body of the bladder is mentioned repeatedly ; the pro- 
ftate gland never ; the cervix or urethra once only, and that in contradiftinGion to 
the parts that are to be cut. ‘ This is a wound certainly not more dangerous than 
that of the urethra or cervix.” Could it be believed that after declarations fo ex- 
prefs and decifive, Albinus fhould, in his latter days, in his days, I believe we may 
fay, of imbecility and dotage, deny that he ever had reprefented the operation of 
Frere Jaques as performed by an incifion through the body of the bladder? ; 
No fooner was the operation of Raw announced to the world by fo greata 
man as Albinus, a {kilful anatomift, the pupil, friend, and affiftant of Raw, than 
all the furgeons of Europe entered upon the enterprife with abfolute confidence of 
fuccefs. The experiments of the beft anatomifts were attended with the worlt 
confequences ; not only did they rarely fucceed in cutting into the body of the blad- 
der, but there was an irregularity in the effects of their incifions very difficult to 
account for. “I performed,” fays Mr. Morand, “ many experiments according 
to the very letter of the book (viz. the treatife of Albinus) ; the experiments were 
made in prefence of Mefirs. Molinelli, Condoidi, and Pringle; one read the words 
of Albinus, another held the fubjeat, while I performed the incifions; and, though 
I operated with the fame inftruments, the fame afliftants, the fubject carefully held 
in the fame pofture, my incifions took place in very different parts. 1ft, In one 
body we found the great proftate divided two thirds of its length. 2dly, In 
another body was divided part of the proftate, and what is ufually called the neck 


of the bladder. 3dly, In a third fubje€&t we found that the knife had entered 


the body of the bladderiin the middle betwixt the ureters. ‘‘ Whence,” fays Mo- 


rand, “ we may infer that, fince Raw did not choofe to explain his method, no one 
could know how he conducted his knife, when within the wound, nor through 
what parts.” * Morand was perfuaded that Raw had never cut thus behind the ° 
proftate gland, but had performed in effe& the operation of Celfus, cutting the 
neck of the bladder only, and not the body. He remonftrated with Albinus on 
the imprudence of his report ; and this was the firft thock his vanity had received ; 


* Morand, page 102. 
ie 
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he was from this moment confcious that Raw had kept hit a ftranger to his 
operation, and fenfible of the full extent of the injury he Had doné to fcience ; 
by deferibing, with fo much confidence, ati operation which he did not un- 
dérftand; he had led thé whole profeffion into a courfe of experiments full of 
danger. 

Garéngedt, who was tormented with an eternal defiré to léarn every thing ! to 
tty every thing ! to pubhifh every thing! next madé expétiments fimilar to thofé 
of Morand. “ We tried next day,” fays Garengeot, “ four more Operations, to 
afceftain whether we could a€tually accomplith thé operation of Raw, as taught by 
Albinus: we tried whether it was poffible to open the body of the bladder alone; 
but whatever paifis we took in giving fufliciént curvature to the ftaff, and in puthing 
the biftoury deep, with the defign of ftriking it into the extremity of the groove, 
we found infurmountable difficulties ; in every fucceeding experiment, we ap-= 
proached nearer and nearer to the pudic artery, the wounding of which occafioned 
the death of one half of the patierits of Frére Jaques; the left fide of thé proftate 
we never were able to avoid, and, in dividing it, we of cotirfe wotinded the cervix ; 
if fhort it was rather from examining the internal than the external furface of thé 
bladder, that we fatisfied ourfelves of having opened the body of it. Thence 
we are perfuaded that Albinus never examined bodies operated on according 
to his own rules, and that, had Raw himfelf deferibed his operation, he never 
would have ventured to affitm that he faved the urethra entire, and opened 
merely the body of the bladder! The knife can never reach the body of thé 
bladder but through the urethra, except in thefe cafes of retention of urine, where 
the bladder, being greatly diftended, projects on cither fide, and prefents itfelf to 
the knife *.” 


* “ Nous fimes enfuite les deux jours fuivans quatre autres opérations, pour voir fi nous couperions feule- 
ment le corps de la veffie, comme M. Albinus nous Papprend de M. Raw: mais quelque précaution que nous aions 
prife quelque courbée que ffit notre fonde et quelqu’ avant que nous aions pouffe notre biftouri, a deffein de faire 
entrer fa pointe vers l’extremité de la rainure de la fonde, et d’eviter par confequent l’urethre; nous trouvions 
toujours de plus grands obftacles ; nous approchions toujours de plus en plus de l’artere honteute intepne, dont 
Pouverture a fait perir la moitie des tailles de Frere Jacques; nous n’avons jamais pa eviter la partie laterale 
gauche de Ja glande proftate et par confequent le cou de la veffie ; enfin nous avons toujours vi l’ouverture du 
corps de la veflie plutot en dedans qu’en dehors. D’oi nous concluons, que M. Albinus n’a jamais examiné 
de cadavres apres cette opération ; et que fi M. Raw avoit lui-méme rendu fa methode publique, il n’eht pas 
avancé qu’il evitoit Purethre pour n’attaquer fimplement que Ie corps de la veffie, puifqu’il et impoffible de 
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Confcious of fomething wrong, and thus affailed, Albinus could no longer refufe 
thofe explanations which the profeffion required. Cheffelden had declared it dan- 
gerous to attempt the operation which he had defcribed; difficulties had been 
propofed on all hands, and by Camper, his pupil and his rival, he had been quef- 
tioned in a lefs friendly way ; the beft furgeons in Europe had attempted, in vain, 
to perform the operation which he defcribed; fo that fome explanation was 
now due, both in deference to the public opinion and for the fake of his own repu- 
tation. ; 

Thus publicly and plainly charged with his rafhnefs, Albinus entered upon his 
exculpatory evidence, as the laft folemn a& of his life*. He denied the charge 
with vehemence, and claimed the privilege of explaining the words quoted by 
Sharp and Camper in his name } ; and this is what he fays: “ I never did affirm 
that Raw cut the body of the bladder, but that fuch was his defign (propofitum 
fuiffet).” This term, cervix, authors of various ages have underftood varioufly. 
‘Le Dran and others underftand it to be the beginning of the urethra, where that 
canal departs from the neck of the bladder.’ The urethra, fays Le Dran, aflumes 
various names at the feveral diftin& points; its beginning is named the neck of 
the bladder, and when the bladder is fully inflated, this neck forms a conical or 
funnel-like canal, leading to the bladder.”-—“ Such,” fays Albinus, “is the de- 
{cription of the: part underftood to be wounded by Raw. What elfe indeed 
were we to underftand? for Raw himfelf, when queftioned concerning his opera- 
tion, faid ‘ Legite Celfum ;’ and furely Celfus dire€ts the neck of the bladder to be 


opened.” —“ I have,” fays Albinus, “ in a patient cut by a furgeon of our city, ac- 


faire la moindre divifion a celui-ci, fans que Vinftrument tranchant n’entre par l’autre ; i moins que ce ne 
foit dans ces grandes retentions d’urine, of la veflie tendue comme un balon, fe jette confiderablenient 4 
droit et a gauche.” 
* A = . . . és . . . - ° 2 
De ca quam olim prodidi, quum alia atque alia filente me feripta fint, non committendum putavi, ut @ 
witd difcedam priufquam proferam quae habeo. : 


+ Ignofcant, rogo, viri egregii, fi amor in eos meus non finit, ut adfcribi mihi vivente me patiar, quod-non 
{cripfi, quod mihi in mentem non venerat. 

t “ Cervix vefice, allis collum, vocabatur principium itineris urine, quod ab ofculo vefice procedit,: quem- 
admodum ut ab aliis, fica Drane quoque, ‘le canal,’ inquit, ‘ qui eft continu 4 cet orifice (l’ouverture de la 
veflic) prend differens noms d’efpace en efpace a-mefure qu’il devient plus long. Son commencement fe 
nomme le col de Ja veflie. Lorfque la veflie eft fouflée avec force, le col diftendu par l’air qui le remplit forme 
une efpéce d’entonoir continu @ la yeflie” Ac fic intellexerat Sermes, locum incidendum indicans.”? 
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sording to the method of Raw, introduced my finger into the bladder, and per- 
ceived diftinGly the orifice of it ftill entire, the incifion extending exaétly to the 
orifice ; to make fuch an incifion is much more difficult than to open either the 
urethra or the cervix, for this part of the bladder lies deeper, and is not fo tenfe on 
the ftaff *.”—* One furgeon, of our city, Bortile, an ingenious and fkilful operator, 
afluredly cut after Raw’s method, though it is reported that he cut rather higher, 
the patient being laid more fupine. His operations (fays Albinus) I have often 
witneffed,nor do I think there can be the fmalleft doubt that he cut at once the 
orifice of the bladder, the neck, and the contiguous part of the body. Cheffelden, 
at the diftance of many years, cut exaétly the fame parts. Perchet, Morand, Heifter, 
and many others, cut not the body only, but alfo the cervix; and Heifter, in an 
efpecial manner, endeavoured to imitate, both upon the living and the dead body, 
the operation as he had feen it done by Raw. Our modern furgeons, befides, 
continue to operate according to the defign of Raw, and of Bortile after him. 
And I have myfelf (fays Albinus) demonftrated the fame plan of operation to my 
pupils, on the dead fubje@, both before and after the biography of Albinus was 
made public +.” 

Thus had the common voice of the bett furgeons and anatomifts, in various 
countries, declared it impoffible or-dangerous to ‘perform the Operation imputed 
to Raw f{: Albinus, ftill alive, and in extreme old age, was called on to avow, or 


* « Eamque partem incidere difficilius eft quam vel cervicem vel iter urine: nam et profundior eft et non 
ita tenfa fuper catheterem.”? - 

t ‘ Eadem quoque generaliter ratione qua Rauius, apud nos Bortel fecabat, chirurgus noltras, ut fimplex, 
fic peritiflirnus : fecabat autem, ut aiebant, altius, nempe calculofo fupino. Vidi eum aliquoties fecantem anno 
cro 19 cexvit; nec dubitandum efle putavi, quin cervicis multum, ofeulumque, ac proximam veficam incideret. 
Multifque annis poft, eundem demum locum Cheffelden fecuit; po%que eum Perchet, et Morand, aliique. Et 
non folum veficam, fed cervicem quoque ejus, Heifterus incidit, qui curationem quam Rauium adhibere viderat 
in mortuis vivifque imitatus erat; edque fere ratione, qua aut Rauius, aut deinde Bortel, fecare noltri 
. perrexerunt. Eademque ftudiofis medicine proceflum curationis oftendi in mortuis, tum ante editum 2 me 
indicem fupellectilis, tum poft. 

*" Non fcripfi, incidendam veficam a latere proftate, quod Sharp de me tradit; non plagam vefice fupra 
proftatam infligendam, quod Camperus; ad quem certe locum cathetere Rauii perveniri nequit, ut pro- 
feéto non mirer facere non potuiffe, qui fic intellexerint: fed fcripfi, veficam proxime cervicem ejus, five 
collum 4 latere, nonnihil inferiora et pofteriora verfis, incidere propofuifle, ubi certe proftata incidenda eft.” 
Albini Annotationes. 

$ “ Tous les chirurgiens qui ont fait la méme tentative avec la fonde, n’ont pi, non plus que moi, parvenir 
@ couper le corps de la weffie fimplement, doz l'on ajugé que M..Albinus n’a pas bien compris la méthode de M. Raw ; car il 


T 2 
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to refute, the charge of ignorance and imprudence, and moft willingly would he 
have wiped off the reproach. But here, in his eagernefs to exculpate himfelf from 
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the charge, he mentions one proof which Camper dire@tly and flatly contradiéts. 


“¢ Never, (fays Gamper,) while I was the pupil of Albinus, did he demonftrate the parts 
wounded in this operation! Every year he performed on the dead body, and ex- 
plained to his diflecting pupils the operation of Raw, but, without demonftrating 
the parts, or even opening the bladder from the fide of the abdomen, Nor 
could I, from his inftru@ions, form the flighteft opinion on this point of fuch 
high importance to humanity *.” 

Thus did Albinus, in his latter years, ftrive to fave his reputation from this no- 
torious blunder ; he tried by implication, and circumftantial proof, to take off the 
force of words too plain to be mifunderftood, and too deliberately pronounced to 
be recalled in any other way than by an open ingenuous avowal of his fault. His 
words made unhappily this uniform impreffion on the minds of furgeons in all parts 
of Europe, that Raw did cut the body only of the bladder, behind the gland ; it was 
known to Albinus, for many years, that on the fole authority of his defcription, 
this was uhiverfally believed t: “* He acknowledges that he underftood it to be the 
defign of Raw to cut boldly into the body of the bladder, near the neck ;’ whether 
Raw was or was not able to accomplifh this defign, whether he could open the 
body without in fome degree touching the neck of the bladder, is a difpute un- 
worthy of a manof honour. Raw defigned to open the body of the bladder, and 
all the furgeons of Europe endeavoured to follow his example; their career was 


interrupted. only by the difficulties of that deep incifion, by the dangers of it, 


ne paroit pas poflible que ce chirurgien conduit par la fonde, ait pi éviter de faire du moins fon incifion en 
partie au col de la veffie; ce qui eft conforme ace que M. Raw a dit lui-méme pluficurs fois lorfqu’on l’inter- 
rogeoit fur les parties qu’il coupoit dans fon opération: lifez Celfe, c’eft tout ce qu’il répondoit.” Fouberty 
page 663. 

* « Albinus nunquam quo,tempore ejus auditor fui, licét quotannis lateralem Rauli methodum in privatis. 
{cholis demonfiraret, atque im cadayere inftitueret anatomen partium incifarum, auditoribus fuis oftendit, ve- 
ficam ne quidem a parte abdominis aperiebat : nihil certi itaque, quod ad rem tanti momenti, humano generi 
adeo utilem fpeGtabat, ex ejus inftitutionibus determinare potui.” Camper, page 14. 

+ The very title of Douglas’s book implies the opinion of the profeffion; his is ‘‘ A HisTORY OF THE 
LATERAL OPERATION, Or an account of the method of extracting a flone by making a wound near the great pros 
tuberance of the os ifchium, through the common integuments and levator-ani, into the fide of the bladders, 
without touching the urcihra, proflate gland, veficule feminales, or every other of the urinary or feminal veffels, firk 
attempted by Frere Jaques, in France, and afterwards fuccefsfully performed by profefor Raw, in Hollands 
anno. 1726,’? j 
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and (melancholy to relate!) by the death of numbers of their patients. The 
refult of Cheffelden’s experiments has been already explained: what may have 
happened in the pratice of others lefs dextrous and lefs ingenuous, we do 
not know; but it is greatly to be feared that innumerable deaths are to be 
afcribed to the precipitancy and vanity of Albinus, and to the mean and fordid 


temper of Raw. 


OPERATION OF LITHOTOMY. 


SECTION II. 


Containing the Hiftory of the Lateral Operation, Proofs of its Excellency, and plain 
Inftru@tions for performing the Operation with the Knife or with the Gorget. 


OF THE LATERAL LITHOTOMY INVENTED BY THE ENGLISH SURGEONS, AND 
NOW PRACTISED Ai.L OVER EUROPE, 


Ir is gratifying to recolleét that in our own country, England, there have not been 
wanting men, fkilful in furgery and anatomy, who have improved this particular 
operation to the higheft point, fo that it is univerfally known among foreigners 
under the title of the Lateral Lithotomy, or Operation of the Englith furgeons. 
Of the fcience and fkill of thofe Englifh furgeons, we have reafon to be proud, 
and ftill more of their open, manly, and ingenuous manners ; for, with the worft 
examples before them, they ated the moft generous part, not only difclofing their 
operation, but teaching it moft affiduoufly to ftrangers. 


No fooner was the biography of Raw publifhed by Albinus, than it excited 


° ‘ 4 . ° = 
univerfal fatisfaction to find, that an operation which was fuppofed to have died 


with its inventor, was fo plainly defcribed. This memoir found commentators 

in all countries; in England, the furgeons, efpecially of the great hojpitals, St. Bar- 
’ 9 : . . ° . 

tholomew’s, and Guy's, took a moft particular intereft in it. Douglafs was the hif- 


torian of what was doing among our neighbours, and prefented to the Royal So- 
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ciety a Memoir, containing tranflations of this piece of Albinus, and he prodne ced at 
the fame time a fyftem of difletions to fupport his reafoning. “ As foon,” fays Dou- 
glafs, “as the book of Albinus was publifhed at Leyden, he did me the honour, 
amongtt feveral of his ingenious friends here in London, to fend it me in a pre- 
fent ; and at the next meeting of the Royal Society, I thought proper to lay before 
them an abftract, in Englith, of that part of it which relates to Mr. Raw’s opera- 
tion for the ftone, together with feveral preparations, from which I demonftrated 
and defcribed the parts concerned in it*. So natural is the defire of claiming in- 
ventions already announced to the public, that Douglafs could not refrain from an 
attempt of this kind. “ Of the feveral ways (fays Douglafs) | of getting into the 
human bladder, I always reckoned that praétifed by profeffor Raw to be one, long 
before I had heard any thing of his true method, or even of that of Frere Jaques 3” 
and he adds, with exultation, that, “ by his early tranflation of Albinus, he had in- 
{pired the furgeons of England with the defire of rivalling the lithotomifts of 
other countries }.” 

In the great hofpitals of London, the high operation had hitherto been performed), 
when Bamber, in St, Bartholomew’s, and Cheffelden, in Guy’s and St. Thomas’s 
hofpitals, adventured to perform his new operation, “ each in the way that beft 
{uited his genius.” Bamber fervilely adhered to the text of Albinus; “ he 
thought it proper to follow every flep of Raw’s method, except that he filled the 
bladder moderately with water { ;” while Cheffelden, with a bolder hand and 


more adventurous {pirit, fought out a fafer way of performing the incifion. 


* He goes on to fay, ‘ Thefe preparations I have hada good many years by me; they make part of a com» 
plete collection that I have made, by which all the poflible ways of getting into the human bladder in order 
to extra&t the ftone may, with the greateft clearnefs, be illuftrated, even: the advantages and inconveniences 
of each of them, as far as they depend upon the ftructure of the parts, with the greateft certainty: determined. 
Of thefe ways I always reckoned that pradifed by profeffor Raw to be one long before 1 had heard any thing of bis true 
method,” or even of that of Frere Faques. Douglafs, page 81, 

+ “If Tmay judge by the event, what I then offered to the Royal Society was, by many members of that 
honourable: body, thought no unfuitable entertainment for them ; for, from: that time, feveral worthy phyficians 
and furgeons having carefully read Albinus’s book,, and examined my preparations, began to think ferioufly 
of introducing the practice of it among us. And I moft w illingly embrace this opportunity of doing juttice 
to the ingenious Dr. Bamber, and Mr. Cheffelden, by declaring, in a public manner, (what I had many oppor 
tunities of knowing, having affifted at moft of the experiments they made on dead bodies,) that, as it was their 
turn to cut in the two great hofpitals of this city the following feafon, I beheld with the utmoft pleafure the 
alacrity, induftry, and application, with which they foon wade themfelves mafters of this operation, cach is 
the way thatJuited his genius bef? Douglats, page 82. 

} Douglafs, 


ai CHFSSELDEN INVENTS THE LATERAL OPERATION. 


It was believed that, if the incif 
neck and proftate being fpared, no fifttula could enfue; and it was rumoured that 


on was made into the body of the bladder, the 


Raw knew how to perform this diffeGtion, and that it was to this peculiar method 
he owed all his fuccefs. Cheffelden had no information concerning Raw’s method, 
but what tended to deceive him: he cut, according to this theory, deep into the body 
of the bladder, and his patients expired in great tortures : he was then confcious that 
the very form of incifion which was defigned to prevent fiftulas, was actually the 
caufe both of fiftulas, and of ftill more imminent dangers ; and then it was that, re- 
folving to judge for himfelf, he invented that operation which has been named the 
Lateral Operation ever fince. ‘‘ Upon thefe difappointments (fays Cheffelden) I 
contrived the manner of cutting, which is now called the lateral way *.” 

In no long time the lateral operation of Cheflelden became as famous as the 
operation of Raw or Frere Jaques. Morand, then the moft celebrated furgeon in 
France, was ftruck with a great defire of vifiting England; and he came to this 
country not as an individual zealous in his prot feflion, and willing to receive the in- 
firutions of the firft lithotomift in Europe, but as the accredited envoy of the royal 
academy of France. “ Hearing (fays Morand) of the great fuccefs of this operation, I 
propofed to the Royal Academy of Sciences to take the journey, in order to witnels 
the operations of this lithotomift ; and fo highly were the members pleafed with my 
defign, that it was agreed that I fhould travel at the public expence.” The oppor- 
tunities I had, in the year 1729, of feeing this operation in St. Thomas’s hofpital, 
the queftions I put to the patients of Cheffelden, and the converfations I had with 
the operator himfelf, gave me conceptions which fpeculation alone never could 
have enabled me to attain. I refolved therefore to attempt the operation, which, 
though I believed more difficult than that by the apparatus major, I found infinitely 
more eafy.” 

‘A furgeon of this country muft read the encomiums of Morand with particular 
pleafure : “ Cheffelden (fays he), after having overcome, by an effort of his mind, 
and for the good of his fellow-creatures, a natural repugnance to operations, per- 
formed this in particular with admirable coolnefs and furprifing rapidity ; I have 
often feen him extract the ftone in twenty-four feconds, and indeed’ he feldom 
took more than one minute in ordinary cafes, where there was but a fingle ftone. 


He cut, while I was in London, twenty-feven patients without lofing one; the 


* Anatomy, page 330. 


MORAND RETURNS FROM ENGLAND, TAS 
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twenty-eighth died; but even before this man died he had cut thirty-one patients : 
he had in three years cut ninety patients with unparalleled fuccefs.” 

Morand returned to his own country, and all the furgeons of France were im- 
patient to learn the refult of his miffion ; among thefe Garengeot bore the fufpenfe 
with the worft grace. He declaimed againft Morand, Cheffelden, and all the world : 
and as they declined inftru@ing him in this new manner of operating, he took 
the privilege of faying that he had, by his natural ingenuity and diligent experiments, 
difcovered the true operation himfelf. Douglas had affected to difcover, unaffifted, 
the operation of Frere Jaques ; Garengeot, in like manner, affected to have anticipated 
(yet it was only by two days) the difcovery of Cheflelden’s operation. ‘ We hoped 
(fays he) to have our doubts refolved by Mr. Morand, and to learn from him, by ex- 
ample, to perform the operation of Cheffelden; but the happinefs of fecing him ope- 
rate on the dead fubject was referved for a few as difcreet and filent as himfelf, We 
neglected not, in the mean time, to apply to fome of our friends who were intimate 
with Cheffelden for the needful information ; but this celebrated furgeon only replied, 
that, having concealed nothing from Morand, and having even explained his ope- 
ration in writing, he could fay nothing, neither to friends nor ftrangers, which 
might anticipate the memoir which Mr. Morand was preparing to prefent to the 
Academy *.” 


Thus it would appear that Morand had regarded this confrére of his as a bufy, 
meddling, reftlefs creature, and treated his petulance with fomething like contempt ; 


* « Aufh-tét que M. Morand fut de retour a Paris, nous crumes pouvoir verifier nos experiences, et ap- 
prendre de lui la méthode de M. Chefelden ; mais le plaifir dele voir opérer fur des cadavres fut refervé 3 trois 
ou quatre perfonnes auffi difcretes que lui. 

‘** Nous eumes dans ce contre=tems recour's 3 quelques-uns de nos amis qui étotent en relation avec M. Che- 
felden. Cet habile chirurgien leur repondit, qu'il lui avoit méme envoyé fa méthode par écrit, et qu’il ne pou- 
voit inftruire ni compatriotes ni étrangers, que M. Morand n’eut donné2}’Academie des Sciences un mé- 
moire de ce qu’il lui avoit envoyé. 

“Mais DEUX JouRS APREs, je veux dire le 13 Mai 1730, tous nos doutes furent levés en voiant opérer 
M. Morand dans l’Hépital de la Charité. Ce fut-la que nous reconnumes avec un vrai plaifir gue notre tra- 
wail et nos feules médtations nous avoient jJait decouvrir Ja méthode de cet opérateur Anglois, on pour mieux 
dire, la méthode de Frere Jaques exécutée avec pius de difcernement. Toute la différence que nous remar- 
quames entre la maneuvre de M. Morand et Vécrit que nous avions publié deux mois auparavant, eft que ce 
chirurgien ne retourna point /e poignet, ni par confequent le bifouri pour entrer dans la vefie. Nous avons fait fentir que 
notre méthode n’en cedoit en rien acelle-ci; c’eft done de ce que nous en avons dit qu’il faut tirer toutes les 
reflexions.” 


Vou, Il. U 
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and that Cheffelden had, on his part, acted with good faith to his friend Morand ; but 
far from concealing an operation learnt at fo much expence, and fo interefting to 
humanity, Morand made it public without lofs of time, and gave the lie to Ga- 
rengeot, by teaching it affiduoufly to all his pupils ; and almoft all the younger fur- 
geons in the cities and provinces of France had been his pupils. “He particularly 
taught Le Cat, and held the ftaff for him in his firft operations, and he gives us a 
long lift of the lithotomifts who practifed Cheffelden’s operation, and their various 
fuccefles. Mr. Dent, the furgeon in Dublin, was of the number of thofe pupils, 
and had performed the operation upon twenty-three patients, of whom twenty-one 
furvived. The lift of operations performed in Rochfort, Befancon, Cadiz, Perpig- 
nan, Utrecht, Montpellier, Bruffels, Bergen-op-Zoom, and other cities, proved that, 
of thirty or forty cut for the ftone, no more than three or four died; at Bergen- 
op-Zoom, thirty were cut for the ftone, of whom not one died *. 

Thus was the lateral method, or the operation of the Englith furgeons, introduced 
into foreign countries, in a manner peculiarly honourable to the inventor ; and 
abroad, as well as at home, the operation of Cheffelden has been invariably preferred 
to all others, though it has been performed in a variety of ways. “ In all the cities 
of France, (fays Morand,) the furgeons practif fe Cheffelden’s operation ; fome with a 
knife like Gheffelden’s, fome with the lithotome caché of Frere Come; fome with 
one inftrument, others with another: but all practife his method in preference to 
the old.”—* But Cheffelden, trufting entirely to his knowledge of the parts, cut 
fimply with the knife and ftaff, and it is peculiarly interefting to obferve the feveral 
changes of his operation, and the motives which induced him to change. That 


we may at once have under review all the various ftages of improvement, I fhalf 


analyfe, in diftin& order, the feveral variations in the lateral operation, deducing 


it from the rude incifion of Frere Jaques. 


* Garengeot fays; “ Il eut été a fouhaiter pour y réiilir, de pouvoir tirer quelque éclairciflement de 
ra | ee ps : a a : eo oe é ss = : pnt r é 
M. Chefelden lui-méme, ou de: quelque perfonne entendué qui eut fait un récit de fa méthode, et VPeut 
4 4 q S cadarvres ai. ni ffere ° 
exécutée fur quelques cadavres. Mais le mifiére des uns et des autres eft fi grand, que jufqu’t ici ni compatriotes ni 
#rangers n’en ont ph rien apprendre.” 
Ls fl Se ar : ae a ae . 
This paragraph is a grofs and palpable falfehood, it is directly aimed at Cheffelden and Morand; the one 
T31 liryc anelne 91)( aon Pr ebie es i 
moft liberally inclined and actually employed in teaching his operation, and pradtifing it openly; the other 
§ § J 
induftri , employed in learning, witl Sot eet ee See Be ree : 
induftrioufly employed in learning, with the defign of teaching it in France. Morand being the deputy of 2 
Ag ie te Pe ce at oad eee - : i Z 
public body was in no fhape amenable to Garengeot ; ‘and: this paragraph was written in mere bitternefs of 
fpirit, when he found he had no opportunity of anticipating Morand. 
o 


a fingular paflion for writing on every thing, and before every body.” 


“This gentleman (fays Morand) has 


DEFINITIONS OF FRERE JAQUES'S AND RAW’S OPERATIONS. tay, 


ift, Frere Jaques, rude and unfkilled in anatomy, ftruck his knife into the hip, 
aimed at the body of the bladder, and generally reached the body of the-bladder 
at that part which lies behind the proftate. He was dextrous only in extracting 
ftone: his operations were generally unfuccefsful ; the good he did the profeffion 
was, the proving that it was fafe to cut, with the knife, thofe parts which hitherto 
they had ventured only to dilate with the inftruments of the apparatus major. 
2d, When Frere Jaques had been taught, by Fagon and Felix, to reform his ope- 
ration ; in place of ftriking his dagger-fhaped knife thus all at once deep among the 
parts, he cut upon a grooved ftaff, made his outward incifions as we do, not by 
ftriking the knife like a poniard into the hip, but by fucceflive longitudinal in- 
cifions, and made his inward incifion by cutting the proftate gland and neck of the 
bladder upon the groove of the ftaff. 
3dly, Raw, fkilful in anatomy, dextrous in furgery, and diligent in remarking 
the operations of Frere Jaques, learned from him, when he firft appeared in Am- 
fterdam, this operation of cutting behind the gland; and then it was proclaimed 
as the true theory of lithotomy, that, by cutting in the body of the bladder and 
fparing the gland and the fphin&ter vefice, no fiftula nor incontinence of urine 
could happen, fince thofe important parts were left: entire: to cut thus into the 
body of the bladder, behind the gland, was thought the moft fcientific and the 
moft certainly fuccefsful incifion. : 
4thly, Raw could not long miftake the principles of the operation; he muft 
foon have difcovered that an incifion, thus deep among the cellular fubftance fur- 
rounding the rectum, an incilfion fo oblique in which the external was fo ill op- 
pofed to the internal wound, could not prevent fiftulas, but muft rather caufe them ; 
he accordingly difcovered, by his own natural ingenuity, the danger of cutting 
into the body of the bladder; and by feeing Frere Jaques, upon his return to Hol- 
land, perform his new and more {cientific operation taught him by Fagon, he was 
confirmed in his reafonings: then his fplendid fucceffes began ; for then he cut, like 
Frere Jaques, the proftate gland and neck of the bladder, upon a grooved ftaff; but 
he put fill his finger on his lips, and when queftioned by his pupils about the precife 
place and effet of this incifion, he refufed to anfwer, or only replied, “ Legite 
~Celfum.” He thought his reputation at ftake, and, though it was manifeftly impor- 
tant to the profeffion and to humanity, that he fhould make known his true opera= - 
tion, he was fo difingenuous as to leave the world under the continued impreflion 
U3 


cd 


ra8 CHESSELDEN’S FIRST OPERATION DEFINED. 


that the wound he made was fill in thé body of the bladder! His fecret went with 


him to the grave. 

sthly, When Cheffelden, diffatisied with the high operation which had hitherto 
been performed in the London hofpitals, refolved to imitate the operations of 
Frere Jaques and Raw; he had no guide but the defcriptions of Albinus, who, 
though long the afiiftant of Raw, was himfelf deceived. The general perfuafion 
was, that Raw had cut into the body of the bladder, behind the gland; and that 
his leaving the proftate gland, the neck of the bladder, and the fphincter entire, was- 
the caufe of his fuccefs. An anatomift fo fkilful and enterprifing as Cheflelden 
could find no difficulty in making this deep incifion, holding down the gut with 

s finger, and difleéting till he came to the body of the bladder ; he practifed this 

aid for a little while, but, in place of the fplendid fucceffes of Raw, he found 
aes but difappointment, four patients, out of ten, died, and in the moft miferable 


manner. This was his operation in the year 1726 *. 


* Douglas, the firft who reviewed the biographical fketch by Albinus ; the firft who trapflated and com- 
mented upon it; the fir who directed the attention of the Englifh furgeons to the operation of Raw; the firft 
who made fyftematic diffeGtions of the parts, was eager to claim thefe honours 3 he laid claim even to the difco- 
very of Raw. Douglas, while he was bufy with thefe diffe@ions and tranflations, was in hafte to explain the 
operation of Cheilelden, before he underftood it, and to claim peculiar honours for that operator, before his 
operation differed in the flighteft degree from the firt and worft method of Frere Jaques. Douglas’s hiftory of 
Cheflelden’s operations in the year 1726 is this: “ I have already mentioned an account of Raw’s method given 
by Mr. Cheffelden, in the * Preface to his Treatife on the High, Operation for the Stone,’ publifhed 1723, as he 
had received it from thofe who had been fcholars to Mr. Raw, and feveral times prefent at his operations. 
His informations were indeed very lame and imperfea, but yet, even from thefe he had conceised fo favourable an 


idea of that met thod,.as to. think it preferable either to that. of Gelfus or Marianus ; and w ithal. that it would be ftill 
more fo, if the bladder was firft filled with water.”’ 


« Albinus’s late Treatife has, as I have already remarked, given this ingenious and moft expert furgeon an 
opportunity of examining the whole matter with more clearnefs and certainty than he had-done before; and 
the fruit of the pains he has been at,.is not only to:confirm him in his former favourable opinion of it, but 
alfé to bring it to fuch a degree of perfe&tion, asin. his. judament makes it preferable to all the methods of 
cutting that have ever been invented.” 

“ The patient being brought from his bed in.a night gown, and fituated in this manner,.the operator thruft 
an“hollow grooved feel catheter through the urethra into the bladder, and with-a fyringe, mounted with an 


ox’s ureter, inje&s as:much warm water into it as the patient can bear without pain, in the fame manner as is 
done in the high operation. Into one patient of about cighteen years of age,.and who had a ftone weighing 
fix ounces and a quarter, Mr. Cheffe! yjeGed feven ounces of water; but he thinks the quantity may 
always be determined by the complaints of the patient, without obferving any other rule.” 

« When the water is injected, and fecared from running out, by tying round the penis anarrow flip of flannel, 
he gives the end of the catheter to an intelligent affiftant to hold, whofe principal care. is to keep it from 
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6thly, Senfible that the fufferings and death of his patients proceeded from thefe 
deep incifions, Cheffelden trufted no longer to the reports concerning Raw’s ope- 
ration, but to his own genius, and appealed from the authority of Albinus to the 
anatomy of the parts. He refolved to cut no more by the fide of the re@um 
fo deep, but to cut, in place of the body of the bladder, the neck only, and the 
proftate gland which furrounds it: The feveral ways in which he at various 
times performed this operation, the true lateral lithotomy, are extremely in- 
terefting. 

Firft, after having forfaken the operation of Raw, when he firft adventured on 
that operation (the flitting up the fide of the proftate gland), which was afterwards 
called the lateral method, he, after a free external incifion, in which he cut be- 
twixt the accelerator and erector mufcles, introduced two fingers to feel for the 
ftaff, and hold down the gut; and, feeking out the membranous part of the 
urethra, he cut up that part of it and the fide of the proftate*. This was 


rifing, but not at all to direét the groove tothe place where the incifion is to be made, for a reafon that we 
fhall hear prefently.”’ 

“Then the operator, having feated himfelf upon a chair, the height of which is fuitable to that of the table 
on which the patient is laid, takes a pointed knife with a convex edge, and beginning about an inch above the anus 
on the left fide of the rapha, between the accelerator urine, or, as I name that mufcle, conftri@tor urethre, and 
the ereétor penis, he makes an incifion downwards, by the fide of the fphinGer ani, a little obliquely outwards, as it de- 
fends from two and an half to four inches in length, according to the age of the patient or fize and ftru@ure of the 
parts. This firft incifion he endeavours to make all at one ftroke, fo as to cut through the fkin, fat and all, 
er part of the levator-ani, which lies in his. way.” 

** As foon as this is done, he thrufts the forefinger of his left hand into the middle of the wound, in order 
’ to prefs the inteftinum rectum to one fide, that it may be in lefs danger of being cut, and, taking a crooked 
knife in his other hand, with the edge on the concave fide, he thrufts the point of it through the wound, clofe by his finger, into 
the bladder, betqveen the veficula feminalis and os ifchium of the-fame fide; then, lowering his hand, he continues this 
fecond incifion upwards till the point of his knife comes out at the upper part of the firlt.” 

« This is Mr. Cheflelden’s reguiar method of cutting, and when no accident happens, which it was impoffible 
to be aware of before the operation, he has been feldom above a minute (fometimes lefs) between the be- 
> 


ginning of the firft incifion and extradtion.of the ftone.”? Douglas on Lithotomy. 


At this time then it would appear that Cheffelden had not yet invented the lateral operation, and was but 


eccupied in imitating the operation of Raw, with no other difference than that of diftending the bladder 
with tepid water. 

* « This operation J do in the following manner: I tie the patient, as for the great apparatus, but lay 

Him upon a blanket feveral times.double, upon an horizontal table: three feet high, with-hisshead only raifed ; 

» Up B44 > 

I firft make as long an incifion as I can, bezinning near the place where the old operation ends, and cutting 

< > & & P Pp 6 

down. between the mufculous accelerator uring, and erector penis, and by-the fide of the inteftinum rectum. 


L then feel for the af, holding the gut all the while with one or. two fingers of the left hand, and cut upon it 
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THE SUCCESSIVE CHANGES IN CHESSELDEN’S METHOD. 


the operation defcribed by Cheffelden im the Appendix to his Anatomy; the 
operation which he taught to Morand, who merely tranflates the words of Chef. 
felden: “ Je continue de couper de haut en bas entre les mufcles accelerateur de 
Purine et l’erecteur dela verge et A coté de Vinteftinere&um, Je tate enfuite 
pour trouver /e fande, ct je coupe la deffus le long de la gland proflate, continuant 
jufqe ala vefie, en aflujetiffant le rectum en bas pendant tout le tems de l’opé- 
ration avec une ou deux doigts de la maine gauche *.”’. Whatever the private in- 
fru€tions were which Morand received from the Englith lithotomifts, they could 
not be fuch as to alter the defign of the operation, which plainly confifted, accord- 
ing to the exprefs words both of the mafter and of the pupil, in running the knife 
downwards and backwards throngh the thick fubftance of the proftate gland along 
the groove of the flaff. It is very remarkable, that, having taught Morand this 
operation, Cheflelden commends it to his particular protection, faying (in one of 
his private letters, after Morand’s return to his native country,) “ that operation 
which I taught you, I am fure I never fhall have reafon to change ;” and yet this 
favoured operation he did change, and that in the next feafon for cutting for the 
ftone! It was in the year 1731, the very year after Morand’s return to France, that 
Cheffelden forfook his firft and approved operation, becaufe all his care in keeping 
the rectum out of the way of the knife was of no avail; he ingenuoufly confeffed 
to Morand, that, in running the knife backwards along the groove of the ftaff, he had 
twice wounded the rectum; there is reafon to believe that, while he felt the dif- 
ficulty of making this incifion fafely, he was confcious that the incifion of the gland 
was often too {mall for the free tranfmiffion of the ftone. 


Secondly, Cheflelden, reduced to the neceflity of abandoning not the prin- 


ciples of the operation but the manner in which it was performed, continued to 
cut the fame parts, viz. the membranous part of the urethra, and the proftate 
gland ; but he cut them by moving his knife in a direCtion oppofite to that of his 
firft incifion, i.e. from behind, forwards ; his incifion ending now, where, in his 
former operations, it had begun. The proofs of this mode of incifion are alfo in- 
terefling, and I fhall deliver them. It isin a fecond hiftory of the operation by 
Douglas, dated Covent Garden 1731, that we find the true operation of Cheffel- 


ee pe epi Tan Leroi pe mer re irs : : j 
in that part of the urethra which les beyond the corpora cavernofa urethra, and in the proflate gland, cutting from 


below upwards to avoid the gut.?? Cheflelden’s Anatomy. Appendix on cutting for the ftone, anno 1730, 


* Morand, page 116. 
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DOUGLAS'S DESCRIPTION OF CHESSELDEN'S METHOD. ts 


denidefcribed *. He had felt the difficulty of making a fufficient incifion of the 


c 


proftate; he had experienced the dangers of wounding the rectum in cutting from 
the membranous part of the urethra backwards to the body of the bladder; and 
he refolved now to diffe@ till he reached the body of the bladder and felt the ftaff 
behind the gland, and to open the whole length of the gland, by drawing the ‘ 
knife towards him along the groove of the ftaff. 

‘In performing the lateral operation, he makes the firft or outward incifion, 
(fays Douglas,) through the integuments, from above downwards, beginning on the 
left fide of the raphe or feam betwixt the fcrotum, and the verge of the anus, 
almoft as high up as where the fkin of the perineum begins to dilate and form 
the bag that contains the tefticles, and from thence he continues the wound 
obliquely outwards, as low down as the middle of the margin of the anus, at 
about half an inch diftant from it, near the fkin, and confequently beyond the 
great protuberance of the os ifchium. 

“ The firft, or upper part of this incifion is cut fuperficial ; after that, he plunges 
his knife much deeper by the fide of the reftum, and Sinifbes it by drawing bis knife 
obliquely towards himfelf. 'Thefe three motions may always be obferved in his 
external incifion, but the laft is performed pretty much at random; his knife 
firft enters the groove of the roffrated or frraight part of the catheter, through the 
fide of the bladder immediately above the proftate; and afterwards, the point of it 
continuing to run in the fame groove in a direétion downwards and forwards, or 
towards himfelf, he divides that part of the {phin@er of the bladder that lies upon: 
the gland ; and then he cuts the outfide of one half of it obliquely, according to the 
direction of the whole length of the urethra that runs within it, and finithes his 
internal incifion by dividing the mufcular portion of the urethra on the convex. 
part of the ftaff. 

“When he firft began to practife this method Le cut the very fame parts the con= 
trary way, that is, his knife firft entered the mufcular part of the urethra, which he 
divided laterally from the pendulous part of its bulb, to the apex of the proftate 
gland; and from thence direéted his knife upwards and backwards, all the way 


into the bladder, as we may read in the appendix he lately publithed to.the fourth 


* Douglas, in his intrcduaion to the Hiftory of the New Operation of Cheffelden; fays, ‘* Since the time 

of my firft publication, viz. that in 1725, Mr. Cheffelden has, for very sood reafons, laid this method afide 
¥ P ? 2 Y § 

and fubfituted another very different in its room, which he now practifes with great applaufe and valt fuccefs, 


having faved fifty patients out of fifty-two.” 


J 
)EN’S LAST AND MOST APPROVED OPERATION. 
edition of his book of Anatomy. But fome time afterwards he obferved that in 
that manner of cutting, the bulb of the urethra lay too much in the way, the groove 
ff was not fo eafily found, and the inteftinum rectum was in more danger 
being wounded.” Douglas. 

Cheffelden, with all the enthufiafm of an inventor, believed that he had dif 
covered an operation which was not fufceptible of improvement ; yet he himfelf 
changed the form.or manner of his incifion no lefs than three times in the courfe of 
afew years. tft, He cut into the body of the bladder behind the proftate, when 
he imitated Raw; 2dly, he cut another part of the bladder viz. the neck and the 
thick fubftance of the proftate ; this is his lateral mode of incifion ; 3dly, he changed 
a third time, not the effential form of the incifion, but the dire@ion in which he 
moved the knife ; for in his /i7/? operation, when imitating the fuppofed operation of 
Raw and Frere Jaques, he ftruck his knife into the body of the bladder, betwixt 
the tuber ifchii and the veficule feminales, and all his incifion lay behind the pro- 
ftate gland: in his /econd operation he ftruck his knife into the membranous part 
of the urethra, immediately behind the bulb, and ran it down through the fubftance 
of the gland; but his incifion topped at the membranous part or body of the 
bladder: but in his ¢hird operation, he, after very large external incifions, ftruck his 
knife deep into the great hollow under the tuber ifchii, entered it into the body of 
the bladder immediately behind the gland, and, drawing the knife towards him, cut 
through the whole fubftance of the gland, and even a part of the urethra, “ cutting 
the fame parts the contrary way.” By carrying the forefinger of the left hand 
before the knife in diffeQing towards the body of the bladder, he protected the 


rectum more perfe@tly than he could do in running the knife backwards along the 


groove of the ftaff; and, by ftriking his knife into the body of the bladder, and 


drawing it towards him through-the whole thicknefs of the gland, he was fure to 
make an ample wound. 

But when he learned thus to plunge his knife thus deep into the hollow under the 
tuber ifchii, and pufh it into the body of the bladder behind the proftate gland, and 
to make his internal incifion by drawing the knife towards himfelf, one would ima- 
gine he were performing the very operation with the fuccefs of which he had been 
fo ill fatised! By:no means! The firft and the laft of his operations were effentially 
different ; in his firft operation he ftruck the knife, in imitation of Frere Jaques and 
Raw, into the bladder, betwixt the veficule feminales and tuber ifchii; he ftopped 


at the back part of the gland; all his incifion lay behind the gland ; e cut the body 
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of the bladder only : but in his laft operation, which all fucceeding lithotomifts have 
approved and practifed, he cut no part of the body of the bladder; he-entered his 
knife clofe behind the proftate gland, and, in drawing it towards him, he of courfe 
cut only the neck of the bladder where it is ferrounded by the gland*, 

And here let me once for all remark the difference betwixt the lithotomy of the 
French and of the Englith furgeons; for, while “ they cut the fame parts, they 
eut, them (to ufe once more the words of Douglas) the oppofite way.” The French 
cut, in imitation of Frere Jaques and Raw, from before, backwatds; and differ in 
every circumftance, in the pofture of the patient, in the form of the knife, and in 
the holding of the ftaff, from the method of the Englith furgeons. The French 
furgeon kneels wheh operating, and his patient lies not horizontally, but reclining 
againft the breaft of an affiftant. The French furgeon holds the ftaff with the left 
hand, left the affiftant fhould difplace it in the moft critical moment of the ope 
ration; and in place of difle@ing gradually forwards, he, after the outward incifion, 
plunges his knife into the hollow by the fide of the reCtum, and runs-the point of 
the knife at the bent of.the ftaff. In place of ufing the common fcalpell, the 
French furgeons have ufed a lithotome or knife, better accommodated to this mode 
of incifion ; it is conical, pointed, equally fharp on both fides, and refembles an 
abfcefs-lancet, made faft in its fcales. The French operated in the following 
manner: The furgeon, holding the handle of the ftaf in his left hand, ufed to feel 
with the forefinger of the right for the bending of the ftaff, where it lies in the 
perineum, the knife being in the mean while held in the mouth; then, taking the li- 
thotome in the right hand, he made the outward incifion with the edge of the knife, 
drawing the knife along like a common {calpell ; then, plunging the point into that 
part of the hollow where he had marked the catheter, he ran the point of the knife, as 
foon as it had encountered the naked part of the flaff, (viz. juft behind the bulb,) on- 
wards into the bladder, through the body of the proftate gland. Such an incifion 
as fhall by-and-by be explained, while it made too fimall an opening in the gland, 


* That this was the operation performed by Cheffelden, I have already fuffiiciently proved ;—that this ope- 
ration was underftood univerfally in other countries, my reader will be eafily fatisfied by the following quo= 
tation: “ Demittitur autem fcalpellum in vulneris angulum inferiorem, qué poft proflatam veficam primim 
intret. Hinc etenim incipiendo, plagam vefice tam yerfis bulbam urethre ampliat ; diffe€tis, hoc opere, finiftra 
portione glandule proftate, colo vefice, et parte urethre membranaced.” Keffelring de Method. Foubertiana. 
—This is the defcription of a gentleman who had been in London, and who had feen the lateral operation five 


times performed by Mr, Ghirle at St. Thomas’s hofpital, Cheffelden himéelf being prefent. 
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could not be accomplithed without great danger to the reGtum, for this efpecial 


reafon, that the left hand of the operator, in place of being employed in guiding 
the inward incifions and in prefling the rectum out of the way of danger, was 
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occupied in holding the ftaff *. 

The Englith furgeon ufually fits at his operation ; (but in this, I am a French Ca- 
tholic, and would rather kneel + ;) his patient lies quite horizontally, or even has his 
breech raifed by a pillow, which better expofes the perinzum and hip. Having once 
ee felt for it in the perineum, he delivers it to the affiftant furgeon, 
who, by holding it, gives the lithotomift the ufe of both his hands. He cuts with 
the common fcalpell, becaufe his purpofe is, after the outward incifion, to diffe& 
onwards through the cellular fubftance furrounding the rectum and bladder. After 
ie get eee which goes through the fkin and cellular fubftance, he 
diffeéts, by fucceflive ftrokes, into the hollow under the tuber ifchii; prefles the 
re€tum out of the way of danger, with the fore and mid fingers of the left hand; 
and with the forefinger, particularly, he judges of what he is diffeGting, feels 


“for the proftate, and diffedts till he can diftinguifh the ftaff behind the gland, 


through the thin walls of the bladder: he then, in place of endangering the rectum, 
turns the edge of the fcalpell upwards away from the retum, directs its edge fairly 
to the proftate gland, and cuts the whole length of it upon the groove of the ftaff. 
The French ufed a pointed knife, becaufe they performed the laft and moft critical 
part of the incifion by a fort of plunge, running the lithotome backwards into the 
bladder! The Englifh ufe a common fcalpell, and, in the moft critical part of the 
operation, turn the back of the knife to the rectum, and the edge to the proftate, 
which they divide by drawing the knife towards them along the groove of the ftaff. 
The cutting of the proftate, then, is the effential part of the inward incifion ; 


the more completely the gland is divided, the more eafy is the extraction of the 


*  Fowever, it muft be confefled that this kind of knife feems beft calculated for their manner of cutting, 
becaufe, inftead of making three or four different incifions down to the neck of the bladder, as we practife in 
England, they fir divide the fkin, and then continue to pufh the knife forwards without once withdrawing it 
till the incifion is finifhed.”’? Sharp, page 2206 

+ Cheffelden, or his pupil Sharp, who records thefe little peculiarities of the French and Englifh operations, 
does net remark the caufe of the difference of pofture, which is plainly this; that the pofture of the furgeon 
mut be regulated by that of his patient; the eye muft always be under the place of incifion ; if the patient 


lie inclined with’his fhoulders raifed, as in France, the furgeon muft kneel ; if the patient be laid horizontally 
with his breech a little raifed, as is the practice in England; the furgeon may fit; but in either cafe I think it better 
to kneel. 
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ftone; and as for the future confequences of fuch incifion, or the healing of 
the wound, the fuperiority of this mode of operating muft be decided by comparing 
the form of the incifion with the anatomy of the parts.—This comparifon of the 
forms of the incifion with the parts to be divided is the laft flep of that analytical 
procefs by which I endeavour to inftru& my reader, and to enable him to make his 
ele&tion: the fuperiority of this operation will, I believe, be eafily proved by very 
fimple plans. 


ANATOMICAL ANALYSIS OF THE OPERATIONS OF FRERE FAQUES, OF RAW, 
AND OF CHESSELDEN, BY WHOM THE LATERAL INCISION WAS INVENTED 
AND PERFECTED. 


I have avowed it as my opinion, that, of all the operations of furgery, lithotomy 
is that in which the true principles.of the operation may be moft fafely deduced 
from the anatomy of the parts...To conje€ture 4 priori, which form of incifion 
would be attended with feweft dangers, would not be difficult; but now that we 
have before us fuch a fuite of experiments, performed in various countries by the 
-greateft mafters in furgery, and accompanied with fuch authentic records of their 
various fuccefles, we are able, from experience as well as theory, to refolve that im- 
portant problem; ‘ How we may, with leaft danger, open our way into the bladder, 
for the extraction of the ftone.” 

1ft, There is no poflibility of making a wound fufficiently large for the exit of 
the ftone, but by opening the great hollow by the fide of the tuber ifchii, by cutting 
acrofs the tranfverfe mufcles, difleGting deep among the cellular fubftance, and going 
right forward betwixt the rectum and the tuber ifchii, till we reach the bladder; in 
fhort, there is no way of making a fufficient opening for the exit of the ftone,. but 
by CUTTING UPON THE HIP: andI beg that my reader will carefully diftinguifh 
this from cutting upon the perineum, as in the old operation of Marianus. 

adly, This hollow, where we feek for the bladder and proftate gland, is filled 
with the loofeft cellular fubftance, uniting the moft membranous parts, viz. the 
coats of the bladder and re@tum; and there is unfortunately fo great a diftance 
betwixt that part of the bladder which, we aim at, and the external wound, that, 
cut how we will, the courfe of our wound muft be more or lefs oblique, and an 
oblique: wound among membranous and cellular parts is never void of danger. 


X2 
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dly, When we aim at the body of the bladder behind the gland, we diffe deep 
e fide of the rectum, and make a wound peculiarly oblique and unfavourable, 
from which the moft melancholy fymptoms enfue. Cheflelden, for example, when 
he defigned to imitate the fuppofed operation of Raw, prefled the bladder low 
down with the ftaff, and, having made his external incifions, he ftruck a long and 
crooked biftoury into the body of the bladder, behind the gland. The wound 
being large and free, the extraGtion of the ftone was not difficult: the patient 
flumbered out the two firft days in perfe& tranquillity and apparent fafety ; but, the 
cellular fubftance, ia this long oblique wound, being infiltrated with urine, the parts 


never healed but fuppurated, wafted, became fiftulous, while fometimes the peri- 
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toneum alfo partook of the inflammation, the abdomen was affected, and the patient 
expired in torments. 

4thly, When, in place of_aiming at this deep-lying part of the bladder, we 
aim only at the proftate; when we open, by incifion, the gland itfelf and the neck 
of the bladder, which the gland furrounds, we make the moft favourable wound; 
then, in place of an oblique and deep incifion, in which the external opening is at 
the greateft poffible diftance from that in the bladder, we have an incifion com- 
paratively fuperficial, in which the internal is nearly oppofite to the external wound: 
in place of cutting into the. thinneft{ and moft membranous part of the bladder, 
furrounded only by the loofe cellular fubftance, our incifion pafles through the thick 
and firm body of the proftate gland, which, as it furrounds the cut part of the cervix, 
clofes the incifion by its fwelling, puts the wounded furfaces in mutual contac, and 
affords, by its flefhinefs, a fubftantial granulation for the healing of the wound. 
This {welling of the gland, which ultimately conduces fo much to the cure, often 
clofes the neck of the bladder fo fuddenly, that the patient begins to pafs his urine 
by the penis, even on the fecond or third day after the operation. 

Thefe general principles are admirably illuftrated by the experiments and adtwal 
fuccefles of Cheffelden, Raw, and Frere Jaques; and I hope to-make the faéts palpa- 
ble and manifeft by a few fimple plans of the parts. 

Figure 1. Is a plan expreffing the courfe of the incifion pradtifed by Frere Jaques, 
before his operation was reformed, and by Cheflelden too, in imitating the fup- 
pofed operations of Frere Jaques and of Raw: (a) defignates the length and place of 


the wound which is upon the point or apex of the hip; and to diftinguith the outward 


wound, a probe is pafled through it; (bb) marks the oblique courfe of the diffee- 
tion by which the lithotomift reaches the body of the bladder behind the proftate 
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gland, which is marked (c); the extent of the wound in the bladder itfelf is 
marked (d); and the whole, or nearly the whole, length of the wound lies behind 
the gland, for it is made in the great lateral bulging of the bladder,. immediately 
above the ureter and veficula feminalis.. 

The confequences of fuch an incifion are expreffed in figure 2.; the ulcerated con= 
dition of the parts, on the third or fifth day, is here reprefented, and the reader is 
reminded of all the ill confequences ! firft, of the diftance betwixt (a) the external 
and (b).the internal wound, which.is fuch that the exit of the urine is difficult and 
flow, and its infiltration among the cellular fubftance almoft inevitable ! fecondly, of 
the circumftance the moft approved by theorifts, but really the moft dangerous;. 
viz. the proftate gland. being left entire ; for the effe&t of the proftate (c) being left 
entire and being inflamed and {welled is this, that not one particle of urine can pafs 
by the urethra, and every contraction of the bladder injeéts the cellular fubftance of 
the retum with urine; thirdly, it is to be obferved that the cellular fubftance, thus 
inflamed and ulcerated, is that which joins the membranous furfaces- of the rectum 
and bladder ;. and that the thin edges:of the cut bladder have fo little fubftance, and’ 
are fo little difpofed to granulate or heal, that urinous fiftulas were frequent, and in- 
flammation of the peritoneum and. abdomen not uncommon,, in the operations of. 
Frere Jaques. 

Figure 3. Is a diagram demonftrating the excellency of that mode of incifion: 
which Cheffelden practifed from the time in which he began.to think for himfelf; 
it is a fcheme of the original lateral lithotomy of Cheffelden which he performed with 
the knife. This is the very incifion which has been praétifed by Frere Cofme, Le 
Cat, and others, who, though they have ufed knives of various fhapes, have ftill 
performed with them the fame lateral lithotomy,.and the fame incifion is made by 
the modern furgeon with the cutting gorget; it is an incifion made into the neck of 
the bladder through the fide of the proftate gland, and named thence the lateral ope- 
ration, Now this form of incifion has thefe properties ; firft,.the external wound is 
made, not entirely upon the hip at the greateft poflible diftance from the bladder, but 
by the fide of the anus (a), partly upon the perinzum, partly upon the hip, and di- 
reCtly over the {pace occupied by the proftate gland: fecondly, the internal in- 
eifion is made, not into-the body of the bladder in the deepeft part of the pelvis and at 
the greateft diftance from the external wound, but into the néck of the bladderat (b),. 
through the body of the proftate : thirdly, the plain deduction from this is, that neither 


in the time of operation is there the fame immediate danger to the re¢tum, or to’ 
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the pudic artery, becaufe the lithotomift does not diffe&t fo deep, but cuts into the 


der the mot direétly oppofite to his external wound; nor, in the 


courfe of the cure, is there fuch danger of fiftulas or abdominal inflammation, for 


the plan proves that in this mode of incifion the external and internal wounds are 


diretly oppofed to each other, and the courle of the diffeGion, not being fo deep 


part of the bl: ad 


as in the other operations, is lefs oblique. 

In figure 4., are more plaialy exprefled the excellencies and advantages of this 
incifion ; for, the whole length of the gland being cut, all formidable refiftance to 
¢he extra@tion of the ftone is removed, and when the ftone is extracted, the fwel- 
ling of the bulky gland almoft'clofes the wound; the urine begins to pafs by the 
urethra the fecond or third day ; and though, after the firft {welling fubfides, the 
urine pafles aga ain by the wound, yet, there being no opening in the membranous 
part of the bladder, the diffetion being neither deep nor oblique, the internal 
being diredily oppofed to the external wound, there is no infiltration of the urine 
‘ato the cellular fubftance, and the gland, in granulating and healing, gives the in- 
ternal wound the round form reprefented at (a), very different from that reprefented 
in fig. 2. 

The diagram, No. 5., exhibits in epitome all thefe forms of incifion, and illu 
trates in a particular manner the three fucceflive improvements of Cheffelden’s 
operation. His firft error was in making his internal incifion entirely behind the 
gland, from (a) to (b); his next improvement was to cut only through the body 
of the proftate, to begin at the membranous part of the urethra, and ftop at the 
back part of the gland, to cut, in fhort, from (c) to (b); but foon finding that, 
by cutting in this direction, he could not make fure of dividing the whole of the 
gland, and that by running his knife backwards he endangered the rectum and the 
pudic artery, he abandoned this method, and cut from behind forward, began his in- 
ternal incifion at (b) the pofterior part of the gland, and drew his knife forwards to 
(c) the beginning of'the urethra; in performing this operation, he penetrated deep 
by difleGting, ftruck his knife into the bladder behind the gland, made his cut by 
drawing the knife towards him; “ ending, in fhort, this fecond incifion where the 


firft began.” 4 
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OF THE VARIOUS WAYS OF PERFORMING THE LATERAL OPERATION WITH 
THE TROCAR OF FOUBERT, THE KNIVES AND KISTOTOMES OF LE CAT, THE 
BISTOUREL CACHEE OF FRERE COSME, AND THE CUTTING GORGET OF 
SIR CHSAR HAWKINS. 


I have juft reviewed the lives of thofe eminent lithotomifts from whofe difap~ 
pointments, errors, and final improvements, I hope to draw the moft ufeful leffons : 
but, as fkill in anatomy led to thofe bold operations which were performed during 
laft century, with fuch memorable fuccefs ignorance of anatomy has been the 
occafion of furgeons, in latter times, feeking to avoid this curious, and, as they be- 
lieve, dangerous difleQion with the knife, and of fubftituting in its place probe- 
pointed or beaked knives, which are conduéted, by the help of grooved ftaffs,, 
through the neck of the bladder and proftate gland. 

Have we not reafon to fear that our fcience is on its decline, when, in place of 
cutting into the bladder boldly, the knife being guided by a knowledge of the 
parts, furgeons ate willing to conduct their knife merely by running it along a 
grooved ftaff? That fuch a change implies a decline of fcience and want of anato- 
mical fkill, is what I might perhaps be able to prove; but fure I am, that I cam 
> demonftrate dangers attending this blindfold ftroke of the gorget, more truly ter- 
rible to a well inftructed furgeon, than any accidental deviations of the knife: we’ 
cannot but remember how very much the reputation and actual performances of 
Cheffelden and Raw have excelled the puny conceits and fhort-lived fame of Le 
Cat, Frere Cofme, Hawkins, and other modern inventors. We cannot but la- 
ment, that the operation by which a furgeon can infure fuccefs proportioned to his 
fkill and knowledge has fallen imto difufe, while a rival operation, a blindfold ftroke, 
the dangers of which are acknowledged even by thofe who perform it, ufurps 
its place for no avowed reafon, but that it can be as fuccefsfully performed by the 
ignorant as by the fkilful! Such mechanical contrivances would indeed be of in- 
eftimable value were it poflible, in furgery, as in manufactures, to transfer the fkill 
from the operator to the inventor, and to reduce the clafs of working-men from 
{cientific operators to mere mechanics,—to men performing things which they do: 
not comprehend, and contented with fuccefs which they do not deferve. ‘Thus the 


carver, or cafter in bronze, fhapes a leaf with a fingle ftroke of a tool, which he 
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never invented, or turns out from a die a bas-relief, which he has not even the fen- 
timent to admire, much lefs to model! by fuch inventions have all the arts which 
are merely mechanical been facilitated and improved; but, fuch a procefs is too 
fimple by far for the improvement of a fcience which, in every particular adt, re- 
quires intelligence and defign. 

The following queftion, though of infinite importance to fociety, far from being 
refolved, has not even been propofed :—“ Is it {afer to perform the operation of li- 
thotomy with inftruments fo curioufly adapted to each other by buttons and grooves, 
that the groove of the ftaff may conduct the knife into the bladder without any 
nice regard to the fize or conformation of the parts, juft as a common directory 
guides a biftoury ?—or is it fafer, to fludy the anatomy of the parts, to learn to difle& 
them deliberately, and to cut the proftate gland, not by a fudden and blindfold 
puih of the gorget or cutting dire€tor, but with the knife guided by the fin- 
ger?” This queftion will be eafily refolved, by reviewing the inventions of Le Cat, 
Frere Cofme, Foubert, and Hawkins; thefe were the firft who deviated from the 
fimple difleftion of Raw and Cheflelden; they wete the firft inventors of grooved 
lithotomes, concealed knives, and cutting directors; their complicated and un- 


handy inftruments exhibit a fingular contraft with the fimple operations of Chef- 


felden and Raw, and their achievements form a curious and inftructive epifode 


in the general hiftory of lithotomy. 

I am now entering upon a department of this fubject peculiarly delicate, where, 
if Ihave an opinion different from that of the profeffion, or think myfelf arrived 
at thofe years of experience ahd knowledge, at the period of profeffional reputation, 
which may enable me to form an opinion or entitle me to exprefs it freely, 
it becomes my peculiar duty to do fo, however unfavourable that opinion may be 
to the operation now in common ufe. But whatever doubts I have concerning the 
{uperiority of the modern operation fhall be fimply and honeftly explained ; nor 
will I allow myfelf to fuppofe that I can fuffer the flighteft blame for being true to 
my profeflion, and difcuffing, with manly freedom, thofe queftions which are of 
univerfal concern, if only I difcufs them, as I proteft I do, without ungenerous 
allufions either to real misfortunes or to rumours of ill fuccefs, without partiality 
or favour, or fear, or hatred of the living or the dead :—happily it is in my power 


to illuftrate every axiom by reference to the {chemes and practices of thofe who 
are no longer fenfible to praife or cenfure, 
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OF THE OPERATION OF MW. LE CAT. 

M. Le Cat, a furgeon of Rouen, in Normandy, is the gentleman whofe orthodox 
faith and found ingenious comments on the aphorifins of Hippocrates have been 
already celebrated ; he was the firft who formally and deliberately vindicated the 
principle of dilating the neck of the bladder with inftruments, according to the 
analogy of the natural dilatation of the womb: he fhowed fill greater ingenuity 
when he changed from his original practice of dilating the neck of the bladder, 
to the new operation of cutting the proftate gland, without any apparent breach of 
principle, merely by the invention of a new term, by naming his incifion of the 
proftate “ Le debridement du col de la veffie.” When, at laft, he was driven from 
fuch evafions, and forced to perform, along with all the profeffion, the lateral in- 
cifion of the proftate ; he operated with an apparatus fo complicated, that to defcribe 
his operation were very difficult, to perform it impoffible ; his reftlefs genius for 
invention had fuggefted to him fo many improvements, that he knew not himfelf, 
at any one period, with which of his knives he was operating *; his bag of inftru- 
ments refembled the confufion of a le€turer’s table, where fpecimens of the idle 
inventions of various zras are tumbled in one heap ; in all his theories and plans of 
operations, and in the grotefque fhapes of his knives and conductors, there was an 
affeGation of fingularity, or rather a manifeft depravity of judgment. When the 
fimple operations of Raw and Cheffelden were publicly promulgated, Le Cat, if 
he had been poffefled of good fenfe or found judgment, fhould have been difgufted 
with the puerile occupations of his former lifé! he fhould have thrown afide 
his complicated inftruments, and applied himfelf, as he was an excellent anatomift, 
to learn the fimple and manly operation of Cheffelden with the knife and ftaff! 
but it is a curious anecdote in furgery, it is mentioned with aftonifament by Morand, 
and even by Le Cat himfelf it is acknowledged, that when Morand, juft returned 
from England, taught him the operation, he would not perform it! For this he had 
not the apology of Garengeot: “ Le myfterieufe des étrangers et compatriotes,” 
Morand put the fmall lithotome or incifion-knife of Cheffelden into the hands of 
Le Cat, and held the ftaff for him, and made him perform the operation, but he 
rejected the knife with the waywardne‘s of a child, he fought trivial apologies for 


* & Vopérai avec les trois efpéces de mes infirumens, le ciftitome 4 tranchant difcontinu, celui ’ tranchant continu, 
et le gorgeret-ciftotcome. Tous les refultats furent exatement les mémes.” 
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not ufing it, and affected to prove that it was not fit for performing the incifion of 
the proftate *. 

What was the iffue of fuch perverfe condua@? Le Cat’s talents were loft to himfelf 
and to the public; he never became a diftinguifhed operator; it was his fate to 
continue through life, writing volumes full of ingenious theories, the pages of 
which were never foiled by any finger, and to invent inftruments {till more inge- 
nious than his theories, which were never fharpened for any hand, but his own: 
even in France, where every novelty has its admirers, Le Cat found no one ta 
praife or follow him. 

From the fketches I have given of his inftruments, my reader will perceive how 
complex his operation was. One of them, I mean the thing refembling a gorget, 
was, in itfelf a whole armory. By raifing a concealed knife, it made an opening 
into the bladder; by thrufting forward the canula or fheath of the knife, it dilated 
the wound it had made; and when thus lodged in the bladder, it became a con- 
duétor for the forceps: this he intitles, with no {mall degree of felf-approbation, 
his “ Gorgeret-Cy/fotome-Dilatoire-Compof¢,”’a title which marks the genius of all 
his inventions. 

Le Cat muft indeed have had a fubtile head, even to remember the feveral fleps 
of his own operation, which was performed fomewhat after the following manner: 
Firft, he introduced his long big ftaff (a), held, like that of Cheffelden, by the af 
fiftant furgeon,and he cut forward with a common fcalpell through the fkin and 
fat, ull he could diftinguifh the bulb, the naked urethra, and the proftate gland : 
Secondly, with his knife (b) called Urethrotome, having a groove on one fide, he 
opened the urethra juft before the proftate, and, fixing the urethrotome in the 
groove of the ftaff, and holding it fleady, rofe from the kneeling pofture in which 
he performed the outward incifion; thirdly, holding the urethrotome in the left 
hand, he pafles another knife, the ciftotome (c), along the groove of the urethrotome, 
and, the beak of the ciftotome being lodged in the groove of the urethrotome, it 
was pufhed forwards through the fubftance of ‘the proftate gland into the bladder ; 
fourthly, drawing the ciftotome a little backwards, he gave:the flaff to.an afliftant 

hold it fteady, and, lifting a blunt gorget in the right hand, he laid the beak of 
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* “Tl eft vrai que le petit conteau de M. Chefelden que mon célébre et refpectable maitre M. Morand m’a 


pore r 4 ‘ > 7 oe Berar . r . Pa} 
mis a Ja main pour faire Pincifion extérieure et intérieure tout de fuite, ef plus fimple que mon uréthrotome et 
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mon ciftitome que j’y a fubftitué. Mais, 1°. Ce fimple inftrument fait avec peine Vincifion extérieure, et il 


fait trop petite, dans Vadulte, lincifion des proflates, ce qui l’a fait abandonner par M, Chefelden méme. 


a°. Ce petit couteau ne coupe que d’un cété, et fi l’on y retourne, a deux ou trois fois pour incifer ’urethre, 


on eft obligé de le fortir autant de fois de la cannelure,”* 
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it in the groove of the ciftotome, and ran it onwards till it glided from the groove 
of the ciftotome, along the groove of the fiaff, and was by the ftaff conduéted into the 
bladder ! then, true to the principles of the apparatus major, and never forgetting 
his own peculiar theory, that there fhould be “ little incifion and much dilatation,” 
he bored in his finger along the gorget, dilated the neck of the bladder, and fo pre- 
pared the way for his forceps. 

This complex operation I regard as the moft remarkable and guilty deviation 
from the dictates of common fenfe and from the found principles of furgery ; 
the firft attempt to fubftitute mechanical ingenuity for real profeffional talents and 
fkill. Ifthe point had been to contrive an operation in mockery of both the'old 
and the modern furgery, of the apparatus major, with its number of inftruments, 
and of the lateral operation performed imperfeétly by timid operators, with finall 
and trivial incifions, this would have been the very thing required ! It is equally 
a burlefque of both methods, for the apparatus is too complex to be corretly ufed ; 
the incifion, when made, is too fmall to admit, without dilatation, even the intro- 
duction of the forceps, much lefs the extraction of the flone; and this incifion, 
{mall and ineffeGtual as it was, Le Cat performed by an unguided plunge of a cutting 
inftrument, which, in fuch a fucceflion of grooves, muft have been apt to flip. 
Yet this operation, with all its feeming peculiarities, was effentially the incifion of 
Cheffelden, accomplifhed in that very way which Cheflelden himfelf, with all 
his {kill and pratice, found peculiarly dangerous, viz. by running the knife back- 
wards through the gland with imminent rifk of ‘wounding the re@um and pudic 
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OF THE OPERATION OF FRERE COSME, 
A Prich of an Order confecrated to the Charitable Duties of attending in the flofpital ; 


ignoraut, like Frere Faques, of Anatomy or the Principles of our Science, 


. . 


If we are to fubftitute mechanical inventions to real fkill, let thofe inventions 
be fimple and plain, as Frere Cofme’s was, who cut for the ftone by performing the 
ufual outward incifions, feeking out the membranous part of the urethra, opening 
it and introducing a concealed biftoury, which was drawn out with the blade fo 
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raifed as to cut through the proftate and make an opening in the cervix vefice, 
proportioned to the angle at which the knife was raifed from its fheath. 

While Le Cat was in the full ferment of his inventive faculties, and thought he 
had difcovered inftruments which admitted of no competition, this Frere Cofme, 
an obfcure and uneducated man, communicated to the Journal des Scavans de Verdun 
a fhort letter, announcing his invention of a biftouri-cachée, with which he ima- 
gined he could perform the incifions for lithotomy without the flighteft danger. This 
invafion of what Le Cat claimed as his peculiar province, difpleafed him, and he 
wrote an aniwer full of inve@tive and paflion, proclaiming the fuperiority of his own 
lithotome, and protefting that it was as much a biftouri-cachée as Frere Cofme’s. 
Letter followed letter, till the replies and rejoinders amounted to a volume, full of 
found and fury, fignifying nothing. The letters I have read, or tried to read, and 
never do I remember to have feen the delirium of polemical fury work up to fuch 
a ferment, the combatants repeating, like drunken men, the fame infignificant things, 
without confcioufnels or meaning. Nothing can be imagined more trivial than 
any one letter, or more tedious than the whole. Frere Cofme, though he wrote 
many letters, never figned his name}; during all the heat and fury of the conteft, 
he was known by no other ftyle than the anonyme ; ignorant as he was, he attained 
(even before his name was made known) to forne importance by this difpute ; 
had he been left alone, he and his biftouri would never have been heard of, but he 
had. the good fortune to joftle in the dark againft Le Cat, to whofe vindictive, 
furly, and infulting replies, to whofe reputation and talents for polemical writing, 
Frere Cofme owed whatever degree of reputation he acquired. 

Le Cat, having by his infuriated conduét raifed up a rival, and by his rude- 
nefs procured him friends, came to be engaged in a difpute not to be decided but 
by an appeal to the lithotomifts and furgeons of the capital; they held a conclave 
on this queftion, in which Martiniere, firft furgeon to the king, prefided, the 
king himfelf condefcended to take an intereft in the debate, and received daily re- 


ports of the experiments made in hofpitals upon dead bodies *; Mr. Louis was ge- 
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Pendant que je lifois le précédent mémoire aux féances de l’académie, le comité des lithotomiftes, 
An az toe hs rae as . ~ - . 
préfidé par M. de la Martiniere, faifoit des expériences dans les divers hépitaux de Paris. Ce chef de la chi- 
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yurgie, fi bien intentionné, fi plein de zéle, avoit communiqué cet utile projet aux miniftres, au roi méme, et 


rendoit chaque jour compte a fa majelté de ce qui s’y pafloit de principal. Ce grand prince, que fa bonté 
caractérifera dans tous les fiecles, s’intéreffe 4 la vie de fes fujets au point de ne dédaigner aucuns des détails 
quiy ont rapport.” Le Cat, page 102. 
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neral fecretary of the conclave, while each member alfo kept his own private record 
of the facts. Le Dran, Morand, Foubert, Moreau, all the good furgeons of Paris 
were prefent ; Le Cat was prefent in perfon, to perform his own operation ; Frere 
Cofme was invited, but would not come, wherefore De Baftide with others 
of his zealous pupils and. friends were invited in his place *. The courfe of 
experiments began in the hofpital of invalids on the 23d of February 1755, and was 
continued down to the 14th of March. The bodies were alternately taken in the 
theatres of the five principal hofpitals, the Hofpital of the Invalids, La Charité,L’ Hotel 
Dieu, Salpetrie, and Bicetre. There were ten fittings of this committee, and the opera- 
tion was performed, in all, fifty-one times. When the queftion was thus brought to 
the decifion of the knife, Le Cat performed his own operations, while M. Baftide 
reprefented Frere Cofme: mutual accufations of irregular and dangerous wounds 
were not fpared, and the debate became more furious, now that the number of 
the combatants was increafed and the anatomifts with their quotas of retainers were 
fairly lifted in the field : The battle at laft grew fo loud and furious as tobe no longer 
fafe nor reputable, and a fudden period was put to this unmannerly {cene, with- 
out coming to that decifion which Le Cat expected and claimed. 

This was to Le Cat a moft cruel difappointment ; after a turbulent life embittered 
by perpetual warfare, all his brilliant expe€tations ended in utter difappointment. 
His innumerable improvements had fo accumulated, that his method of lithotomy 
was fuch as no one would be at the trouble of learning, or the hazard of performing. 
The value of the plain and fimple incifions of Cheflelden, now practifed in France 
by Morand, came to be univerfally acknowledged, and the imperfe@ lateral incifion 
of Le Cat was neglected. The difputes of Le Cat with Frere Cofme had excited fo 
much of the fpirit of intrigue, that the lithotomifts were afraid to decide +; and fo 
powerful were the parties engaged in the difpute, that the very mention of his pro- 
pofed innovation was excluded from the memoirs of the Academy of Surgery. Even 
the name of Le Cat was not mentioned in the volume of that year, while the enco- 


miums beftowed by Louis on Frere Cofme are as extravagant and hyperbolical 


* He was invited again and again, but no entreaties could prevail with him to come. 

“<M. le premier chirurgien du roi, l’a invite 4 nos expériences ; fes avances les plus polies ont été inutiles 
Ya furprife d’un premier refus n’a pas empeche de faire de nouvelles démarches; elles n’ont pas eu plus 
deffet.”” Ss 

{+ “Dans une réponfe, dont on m’honora le 8 Septembre on me rapelloit cette fage maxime:/ aut étre 


prudent et céder malgré nous au tems, en attendant des circonftances plus favorables.?* 
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tropes as ever ‘(ued from the mouth of a Frenchman *; fuch as, fhould have been 


fen five to any man of correét tafte, fuch as muft have been very galling to Le Cat. 

Yet Frefe Cofine’s was an operation infinitely more dangerous, a ftroke of th 
‘a lefs under the guidance of the furgeon than that of Le Cat. There needs no 

(uit of experiments to prove thofe dangers, which any one acquainted with the ana- 


ly foretel. The opening madein the membranous 
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part of the urethra admits the biftoury to the groove of the ftaff; by the direGion 
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of that groove it is pafled into the bladder ; when lodged in the cavity of the bladder, 
the ftaff is withdrawn, and the biftoury lateralized, or, in other terms, turned with its 


edze towards the fides of the bladder and ities te: all this. part of the operation 


tit 


3s fare and fafej bu -aifed from its fheath, the uncertain- 


ties and dangers of the operation begin); if the biftoury be introduced deep, the ex- 


tremity of its blade wounds the fundus of the bladder t ; if it-be introduced: buta 


but imperfe@ly, and makes the extraction of, the. 


ftone laborious; if the blade be turned much downwards, it cuts the rectum; if 


sarned towards the tuber ifchii, opened widely, and drawn boldly, it divides the pudic 


idted of this operation, and moft un- 
the moft melancholy proofs: for: Frere 
Cofme had, by this blindfold flath of the biftouri, committed more bntcheries: tha 

Frere Jaques, Le Raoux, and all the itinerant lithotomifts ! like them, he was ig= 


norant, rath, 


h furgery !. Louis the-panegyrift of his opera- 
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tien is cia himfelf bound in honour to acknowledge the facts; and Frere Cofme 
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was fo fecret in his operations, fo jealous of admitting ftrangers or any that were 
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not entirely attached to him, his condu@ was fo widely different from’ that of 
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Frere Jaques or Le Raoux, that the Academy were naturally inclined to believe that 
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efome danger where there was fo much myf in the operations of 
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#* 46 ]] n’étoit pas queflion de paroitre devant des jures, anteur du lithotome cachée auroit été le notre: 
sha tet. Poscelic Lf, ape Sree ; 4 é re 

perfuadé de l’excellence de fon — il ne pouvoit prevoir que plus de reputation et de gloire, en venant 

partager fes lumieres avec nous. 


This danger is illultrated in the drawing I have given of Le Cat’s lithotomy. 
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this Frere Cofme, and were vindicated in receiving the following facts on the tefti- 
mony of various furgeons. 

“ Often the proftate was fo imperfeGlly cut, that the refiftance from the un+ 
divided gland occafioned a moft laborious operation ; fometimes Frere Cofme 
ftruggled in vain, for half an hour, trying to extra& the ftone, and was forced to 
introduce the biftouri a fecond and even a third time, raifing the knife to a higher 
degree (for the rifing of the blade was graduated bya fcale) in order to make a 
wider ftroke.” “In cutting M. de Chery, Lieutenant-Colonel of the regiment de 
Saintonge, he introduced his forceps twenty times, and, after having ten times 
brought the {tone to prefent under the pubis, at the lips of the wound, after. ex- 
haufting ‘the patient with fruitlefs and’ dreadful attempts, he was obliged to 
introduce the biftouri again and enlarge the wound. The ftone was indeed extracted? 
but the patient died.” —** Frere Cofme again, in cutting a prieft of St. Lazare, of 
Fontainbleau, laboured a full half hour in the extraction of the ftone; three feveral 
times did he introduce his’ biftouri, and repeated the incifion, This patient alfo died. 
in twénty-four hours,” : 

“When he cut Moreau, profeflor of philofophy in the college of Montaign, 
the forceps pafled into the bladder with the greateft difficulty, and that only after 
repeated attempts, and with the help of two buttoned probes or condudtors, The 
forceps were fix times introduced, and always with the fame difficulty, which clearly 
proves an imperfect feGtion of the proftate : the patient lay for half an hour under 
his hands; the hemorrhagy was ftopped with great difficulty, and fo imperfectly, 
that on the nineteenth day the patient died.” 

** Frere Cofme had the ignorance to cut for the flone a young man, in whom: 
the ftone was fo lodged in the neck of the bladder that a {mall incifion with 
a common fealpell, by cutting upon the gripe, would have faved him: yet in this 
cafe Frere Cofme had the cruelty, when making a fecond ftroke with his murderous 
knife, to gag the patient, and make his mouth be holden by a fervant of the 
hofpital to prevent his cries. This young man remained long fiftulous, and in all: 
probability never was cured *. 

* “Un jeune homme de vingt-un ans qu’il a taille a ’Hotel Dien de Ja Ville de Nantes. La pierre éttoi 
engagée dans le col de la veffie; il jugea qu’ elle en rempliffoit exatement la capacite, et fe férvit de fon 
inftrument fur Videe qu’it avoit prife due volume exceffif de la pierre; apres des tentatives inutiles, il fallut 


revenir al’inftrument tranchant. Le malade fouffrit beaucoup, et pour Pempecher de crier—on lui faifoie- 


fermer la bouche par un infirmier. Aprés un grand quart d’heure de travail, on tira la pierre, qui n’etoit 
point groffe, et pour l’extraétion de laquelle on auroit du pratiquer tout fimplement le petit apparicl, et fe 


fervir du crochet a curette dont tous les praticiens connoiffent l’utilite en pareil cas.” 


HEMORRHAGY FREQUENT IN HIS OPERATIONS. 
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“ The rectum was found to be cut on opening the body of a prieft of the parith 
of St. Roch, cut by Frere Cofme.”—* M. Boucot, furgeon at Troyes, acknowledged 
that, in drefling one of his patients cut by himfelf with the biflouri cachée, air 
and feces iffued from the wound.” 

In many of Le Cat’s operations, the great pudic artery was cut, fo that the patient 
died almoft immediately. In fome cafes the greater branches of the pudic artery were 
divided, the bladder was fo filled with clotted blood, as to occafion a defire to pafs the 
urine, with intenfe abdominal pains ; the clotted: blood being removed by injections of 
tepid water, the hemorrhagy continued inceffantly till the patient fainted and died, “A 

curate of the diocefe of Sens, being cut in La Charité with the biftouri cachce, bled 
profufely ; the bleeding was ftopped by the introduction of a canula, but, returning 
three times during the firft fifteen days, the patient expired on the fixteenth, ex- 
haufted with lofs of blood.” —‘* Le Sieur Forceville died on the feventh day, of a 
flow hemorhagy, which had never ceafed from the moment of the operation.” 

“ Frere Cofme performed his operation on Mr. Crin, judge of the:city of Com- 
piegne, on the gth of November 1754. After many inefictual attempts,: he: at 
laft fucceeded with the curved forceps in extrafting a {mall ftone (weighing only 
half an ounce), The patient was, as ufual, laid in bed without any drefling, not- 
withftanding a degree of hemorrhagy from which he was very faint; two hours 
after the operation, the blood. continuing to flow, Frere Cofme was forced to in- 
troduce a filver canula into the wound, wrapped round with agaric. About mid- 
day Mr. Crin defired moft im portunately to be allowed to pafs his water. The 

bladder was injected with tepid water through the canula, which was then with- 
drawn; butby fix in the evening, the hemorrhagy having been inceffant, the 
patient fell into faintings and expired in prefence of Frere Cofme.” 

Thefe authentic and impreflive fa&ts will bring home a moft inftrudive leffon 
to the minds of thofe who have fuppofed it poffible to fubfRitute mechanifin to 
fkill, and to forge inftruments of fo happy a fhape as to perform a diffe@tion at 
one fingle ftroke. Thefe facts give the lie at once to all the vain promifes of the 
inventor, who boafted of this as the chief excellency of his invention, thatthe biftouri 

cachée might be fafely put into the hands of any furgeon, fince it was guided as 


eafily and furely by the moft ignorant, as by the moft dkilful*. 
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He compared the biftouri cachée with a pair of compafles, which, being opened 
to a certain degree, make circles of like diameters, whatever hand turns them ; but 
he little confidered the variety of fize and ‘texture of thefe parts in different fub- 
jects, and their mobility and variable pofture in all fubje&ts, the flighteft turn 
of the hand giving a different effet to the ftroke of the knife. No graduation of 
the handle can regulate the incifion among parts fo moveable. In place of being 
“an inftrument equally fafe in any hand, it is equally dangerous in the hands of the 
fkilful and of the unfkilful, Nothing furely can be more infulting to common 
fenfe, than to fay the virtue is not in the operator, but in the knife! yet it is no 
wonder the Friar boafted of this quality of his knife, for in himfelf there was 
none! this was the only privilege he could lay claim to! If his knife was fo 
contrived that with it any rude or ignorant man might operate fafely, the inventor 
of fuch knife was indeed entitled to operate! Frere Cofme did accordingly 
put this in the front of his eflay, which was infcribed, “‘ THE DESCRIPTION 
OF AN INSTRUMENT FOR CUTTING FOR THE STONE, ADAPTED TO ALL 


CAPACITIES,” * 
SRS E 
OPERATION OF M. FOUBERT, SURGEON IN PARIS, AND MEMBER OF T. HE 
ROYAL ACADEMY. 
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When once the principle is openly avowed, of fubftituting mechanifm to fkill, 
and inventing inftruments by which an operation may be performed even by the 
ignorant, all reftraint vanifhes, and one invention follows another in rapid fuccef- 
fion. This is a pleafing and ready indulgence ;- ingenious trifles are eafily in~ 
vented ; idle men are glad to find this fhort way to diftin@tion and celebrity, and 
well pleafed to efcape the labour of ftudy. While the man of real knowledge, who 
ftudies his profeffion faithfully, and is familiar with diffeGtion, feels that he could 
accomplifh whatever he defigns with the common knife, and thinks of no other 5 
the indolent man infpired, as he imagines, with a genius for inventing new 


le moins Pexperience que par lithotomifte le plus confommé. Ce font les propofes expreflions de ceux qui ont loué I¢ 


nouveau lithotome. 
* The title under which he defcribes his knife is, *€ DESCRIPTION D’UN INSTRUMENT AVEC LEQUEL ELLA 


SERA FACILE A EXECUTER LA TAILLE PAR TOUS LES CHIRURGIENS.” 
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oe FOUBERT’S OPERATION DESCRIBED. 
operations and curious inftruments, fits and contrives ingenious things, which his 
friends never fail to praife, while all the world befides difregards them. 

Foubert was one of thofe, who, being deceived by the report of Albinus, be- 
Yieved that Raw made his incifion into the body of the bladder only, and behind the 
gland, and he imagined that the beft of all operations was that which faved the 
urethra and cervix vefice (viz. that part which is furrounded with the proftate 
gland) entire *. 

Foubert defigned to make his way dire€tly into the bladder by one ftroke of the 
knife, without any of the ufual incifions, and for this he invented the inftruments 
which are here prefented along with the planof his operation. He firft paffed the 
forefinger of his left hand ‘nto the anus to guard the rectum, by prefling it afide ; 
he next, with the forefinger of the right hand, fought out the tuber ifchii, and, 
having marked that point, he firuck a flender trocar and canula direétly into the 
bladder, the trocar pafling in the middle betwixt the anus and tuber itchii, and he 
knew that it had penetrated into the bladder when the urine iffued through the 
trocar; ‘Then retraéting the trocar a little, without drawing it quite out of the canula, 
he introduced the point of a flender knife into a groove or flit in the canula ; by the 
guidance of that flit, he ran it onwards into the bladder, and was aware of the knife 
having adtually reached the bladder, by the urine flowing ftill more freely: Then, 
raifing the knife from the flit of the canula, he made his incifion, about an inch 
and a half in length, through the neck of the bladder, by moving the knife from 
that point at which it had entered upwards towards the pubis: And finally, by moving 
the handle more largely than the point of the knife, he opened the outer part of the 
wound to whatever degree the fize of the ftone feemed to require, and then, withdraw- 
ing the knife, he introduced a blunt gorget to guide the forceps. By the plan T have 
demonfirated that his trocar entered behind the proftate gland. (a), above the ureter 


b). and fo paffed into the body o 
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the bladder. Foubert vainly imagined that he was 
at once imitating both the operations of Raw and of Celfus, and fulfilling the true 
theory of lithotomy, that whatever faults might be imputed to his operation, the dan- 
ger of fiftula could not be of the number, fince the urethra and cervix were left en- 


tire. How vain fuch expectations were, I have already proved: yet it was for this 


* “4 J.es reflexions que j’avois faites fur la methode de M. Raw, telle qu’elle eft décrite par M; Albinus, me 


ficent entrevoir que la perfection de operation de la taille confiftoit ane point intereffer le col de la veffic ni 


Puretre, et a procurer a la pierre une fortie par l’endroit le plus large de Vangle, que forment les os pubis 5 
i me parut que le lieu le plus favorable pour entrer dans la.”? 
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excellency chiefly that Louis commends Foubert’s method, faying, “ Les voyes na- 
turelles de Pexcretion de TVurine et de la matiere prolifique xe font léfees en aucun 
maniere.” 

Mr. Thomas, another ingenious member of the Parifian {chool, improved Fous 
bert’s operation to the higheft point of abfurdity, by ftriking his trocar, not near 
the tuber ifchii, but into the higheft point of the perinzum, clofe under the pubis ¢ 
reverfing the order of incifion, he made, in a downward direQion, that incifion 
which Foubert had made from below upwards; and finally he joined to the cas 
nula a concealed knife, which, upon prefling the handle, rofe out of a groove. 
Here all kinds of rafhnefs were effe@tually combined ; the adventurous and unguided 
plunge of Frere Jaques was exemplified in the driving in of the trocar; the in« 
adequate, and yet dangerous and irregular incifion of Frere Cofme in this cons 
cealed knife ; and, by directing the edge of this knife downwards, he multiplied all 
the dangers by turning it dire@ly againft the retum and the pudic artery. 

Our judgment on thefe inventions muft be naturally guided by what we know of 
other experiments and other inventions. If it was dangerous to go fo deep as Raw 
was fuppofed to do, although he made his way to the body of the bladder, by a 
deliberate and fkilful diffeGion ; what muft it not be to ftrike a trocar into the pelvis 
under the pubis, without even a catheter (for Foubert ufed neither ftaf nor catheter) 
to guide it to the bladder, and then, without any diffe@tion or any form of outward 
incifion, to cut through all the parts with a flap-dath ftroke of the knife? We know 
from experience, in the operation of Frere Cofme, the dangers to which the retum 
and the pudic artery are expofed by fuch a ftroke ; we know how inadequate the in- 
cifion made by fuch a movement of the knife is, to the complete fection of the 
gland; we know that along with every other danger there is this peculiar to the 
unguided ftab of Foubert’s operation, that the operator may altogether mifs the 
bladder, Frere Jaques, when he plunged his dagger-like knife into the bladder, 
was guided by a ftaff, he ftruck his knife into the apex of the hip, and, by en- 
larging his wound downwards as well as upwards, cut fairly the mufcles of the 
perinzum, and provided a fufficient opening for the exit of the ftone: But 
Foubert, ftriking his trocar by the fide of the tuber ifchii, and cutting only up 
wards towards the pubis, failed to cut the tranverfe mufcle or to remove the chief 
obftacle to the extraction of the ftone. « 

It is a paramount obje@ion to all thofe operations in which the knife or other 
inftrument is ftruck thus at random into the bladder, that the furgeon finds much 
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difficulty in ftriking the bladder with his trocar in the moft urgent of all cafes, a 
fuppreffion of urine, fuch as threatens gangrene, where the bladder, in fhort, is fo 
diftended as to occupy the whole cavity of the pelvis, expofing itfelf faitly to the 
ftroke. Let it be always remembered by the furgeon, that the alternate fulnefs 
and emptinefs of the bladder and reétum fo entirely changes the place and form of 
each, that it depends altogether upon the ftate of diftenfion of the bladder, what 
part of it you firike with the trocar, or whether, in aiming at the bladder, you do 
not rather plunge into the rectum. From every confideration, I hold it to be an ins 
difputable axiom that the operation of lithotomy never can be fafely made a plunge 
in the dark, but muft be a deliberate diffeCion. 


OF THE CUTTING GORGET OF SIR CASSAR HAWKINS. 


It is fingular that the hiftory of that operation which we now perform, or ra- 
¢her of that particular inftrument with which we make the moft critical part of the 
incifion, is leaft of all known. There isa taciturnity about the Englifhman, which, 
even while he is proud of his invention, prevents any unfeemly ebullition of vanity 5 
he contrives an inftrument, finds it ufeful, his friends approve it, and he fays no 
more about the matter. The invention of the lateral operation of lithotomy by 
Cheffelden, though a moft interefting improvement, was but flightly mentioned by 
himfelf, or by his pupil the celebrated Sharp, but was fairly emblazoned by Morand. 
'The invention of the cutting gorget by Sir Caefar Hawkins was in like manner very 
flightly mentioned by Warner, and by Sharp, in his critical inquiry: but had it, 
like the operation of Cheffelden, been defcribed by the loquacious and eloquent mem- 
bers of the French academy, it might have made as {plendid a figure as the biftouri 
cachée of Cofme, or the gorgeret-ciftotome-dilatoire-compofé of Le Cat. 

OF all the changes on the operation of lithotomy, the invention of Hawkins’s 
cutting gorget was the leaft obferved, becaufe it was a change not in the defign of « 
the lateral lithotomy, but merely in the form of the inftrument with which it was 
performed. There were, befides, many previous inventions which prepared the public 
mind for the novelty; the inftrument itfelf, the gorget, was not new, but had 
been long ufed as a dilator to enlarge the wound of the proftate, and as a conductos 
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for guiding the forceps. The fole change propofed’ by Hawkins was to tharpen 
the edge of the inftrument, that it might perform, at once, the double office of 


knife and conduétor, and furgeons were apparently pleafed with a contrivance 


which faved them from the refponfibility of diffecting parts, with the anatomy of 
which all were not equally well acquainted ;—experience alone has gradually proved 
how dangerous this gorget is. 

“Mr. Serjeant Hawkins (fays Sharp, p. 213.) feems to have fallen upon a moft 
ingenious contrivance, not only for removing them (viz. the defects of the inftru- 
menis ufed in lithotomy), but alfo giving the laft hand towards perfecting the la- 
teral operation ; this he effects by making his gorget cut on the right fide, fo that 
when it is introduced upon the ftaff and pufhed on into the bladder, it neceflarily 
makes an incifion on the left fide of the urethra and proftate gland, and thus avoids 
the danger of wounding the re€tum; and, as the internal incifion is to be made 
in the fame manner as when you propofe to open the proflate with the knife, the 
extraction of the {tone will be accomplifhed with all the fame eafe.” 

This operation is effentially the lateral operation of Cheffelden and Morand ; and 
the lateral operation, whether performed by the knife of Cheflelden, the ciftotome 
of Le Cat, the biftouri cachde of Frere Cofme, or the gorget of Hawkins, is ftill 
effentially the fame, AN INCISION EXTENDING LATERALLY THROUGH THE 
PROSTATE GLAND, FROM THE MEMBRANOUS PART OF THE URETHRA, TO 
THE BODY OR MEMBRANOUS PART OF THE BLADDER. 

fn operating with the gorget, the external incifion is made with the knife; the 
membranous part of the urethra is then opened, by turning the edge of the knife 
up towards the groove of the ftaff; the beak of the gorget is then fixed in the 
groove of the ftaff, which is to condu the inftrument into the bladder ; the gor- 
get, cutting laterally, is then thruft forwards through the gland ; and when the urine 
rufhes out, which is a fignal of its being thruft home into the bladder, the forceps are 
introduced along the hollow of the gorget. 

What objection then can there be, to an incifion fo fairly lateral, fo apparently 
fafe, fo perfeGly correfponding with the diffe€tion of Cheffelden? Many! of which 
one is principal and conclufive: THE GoRGET sLips! and all the furgeons of 
Europe confefs it! it flips in the hands of the moft fkilful furgeons, and no one can 
be refponfible for the confequences of a thruft fo defperate, and requiring fo: much 
force : it flips fo frequently, and is avowedly fo little under the controul of the: 
operator, that no.man ventures to blame his brother for a misfortune which may 
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happen in his own hand. So imperfect is the inftrument, and fo dangerous this 
plunge, that to prevent the gorget being driven through the fundus of the bladder, 
is a point of fo much importance as to occupy, to this day, the genius of inventors, 
who have thought to guard the edge by a double or flipping gorget! and fo far is 
fion, after it is fafely made, from being adequate to the extraction of the 
he fize and form of the gorget, and efpecially the expanfion of its blade, 
varies every day: The inftrument was once conical, 


the inci 
ftone, that t 


the broadnefs of its cutting edge, 
‘+ was once natrow, but is now broad ; it was once double, 


but is now cylindrical ; 
it is now fingle, with the beak on one fide ; when firft 


with the beak in the centre, 
fharpened by Sir Cefar Hawkins, it was round, becaufe it had been immediately 


before a mere dilator; it is now flat and entirely refembles a knife. 

It is not without relu@ance that I rank this among the inventions where 
mechanifm is fubftituted to fkill: If this form of inftrument were found fafe in 
practice, I fhould be as little apt as any man to be infected by fpeculative fears ; 
but itisa murderous weapon! When the dafh is made with the gorget, either it is at 
once fuccefsful, or, if wrong, is irretrievably fo; for, though in operating with the 
knife you can make a fecond incifion, in operating with the gorget, if you fail in 
the firft, you can make no fecond plunge. The beft operators of this country, among 
whom, I have no doubt, I may reckon Mr. Earle, acknowledge the dangers of this 
operation in the fulleft and moft unqualified terms: “1 HAVE MORE THAN ONCE 
KNOWN A GORGET, THOUGH PASSED IN THE RIGHT DIRECTION, PUSHED ON 
$0 FAR, AND WITH SUCH VIOLENCE, AS TO GO THROUGH THE OPPOSITE SIDE 
OF THE BLADDER.” * I have myfelf feen it driven, God knows where, deep out 
of fight, up to the hilt, without one drop of urine iffuing, without the operator 
ever reaching the ftone t+. Obferve but the force with which the operator drives 
in the gorget ; mark the ftruggle with which he difengages the beak of the gorget 
from the groove of the ftaff; hearken to the audible clack with which the beak 
of the gorget fhoots off from the groove of the ftaff; and if this moment of vio- 


lence do not confpire with the outcries of the unhappy patient to perfuade you of 


the dangers of this operation, you can have but little pretenfion to either feeling 


* Earle on the Stone, page $3. 

+ One gentleman in this city printed (after an accident of this kind) his vindication with this motto, 
« Extenuate nought, or ought fet down in malice.” It has been my fortune to hear more than one vindica- 
tion publicly read, but 1 cannot fay 1 thought them elegant compofitions. The common way, I believe, is 


beft,~—to fay nothing about it. 
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or knowledge. Such is the rude violence with which the gorget is driven inwards, 
that Broomfield, even when operating with a blunt gorget, a mere dilator, burft 
through the bladder and peritoneum ; his gorget went almoft beyond his reach into 
the abdomen, while the bowels of the boy fell down among his hands *, 

But there is one paramount objection, independent of the many dangers which 
attend this pufh ‘of the gorget ; the inftrument, guide it how you will, makes an ins * 
cifion inadequate to the eafy extraction of the ftone! I have often compared the 
incifions I have made with the knife, and with the gorget, upon the dead body, and 
the fetches which I fhall prefently fubmit to my reader will prove the fad. I 
have obferved alfo, in the time of operating, how difficultly the opening of the 
proftate admits even the forceps, how impoffible that fuch an imperfect incifion 
fhould eafily allow the extraGtion of the ftone. In all cafes of particular difficulty; 
where, ufing the privilege of an affiftant, I have introduced my finger, I have felt 
diftin@lly the ftriure of the gland, the greater part of it being left entire. The 
incifion in the gland often admits the forceps fo difficultly, that I am well affured 
the gland itfelf has fometimes, by the mere pufhing of the forceps againit this firm 
and marrow opening, been entirely feparated from the urethra! and after the 
forceps are puthed fuccefsfully through’ this narrow opening, and the ftone catched 
betwixt their blades, all that remains of the gland is inevitably lacerated with much 
danger and pain. But I would more willingly quote any authority than that of 
my own diffeGions or experience: Camper, who has ftudied the fubjed, fays, 
“ Incredibile eft quim parva plaga ab omnibus etiam dexterrimis infligatur ; nun= 
quai forcipem robuftam exciperet nifi dilataretur. Hawkenfius folo condudtore, 
cujus margo dexter in aciem affurgit, idem preftat; omnes plagam dilatant, ut 
calculum extrabant: dilaceretur igitur Jemper vefice oftium et proftata.” Page 14, 

But higher and better authority remains behind. Deale was, if I judged rightly 
of his talents, a fern and rude furgeon, but perfeét in all the theory and practice 
of his art; he was not very explicit in his communications with me, but, from his 
manner and the movement of his hand in demonftrating to me, rather than from what 
he faid, I conelude that he cut after the manner of Raw, making the incifion with 
the right hand, while he held the ftaff with his left. “ In all the trials ({ays Deafe) 


* Bromfield, like every other malefa@or, has a fpecial pleading on the relevancy of the libel. “Iam of 
opinion (fays Bromfield) that the elongation of this lateral ligament (viz. of the peritoneum) was occafioned 
by the repeated {creaming of the child during the paroxyfms of the ftone.” page 270. 

“ Nec Deus interfit nifi dignus vindice nodus.”? 
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that I have made with the gorget on the dead fubje&, I never found the opening 


into the bladder fufficiently large for the extraction of a ftone of a middling fize, 


without a confiderable laceration of the parts. I have frequently taken the largeft- 


fized gorgeret, and cculd not find that, in the adult fubject, I ever entirely divided 
the proftate gland, if it was any way large ; and in the operations that were performed 
‘here on the living fubject, if the ftone was large, the extraction was painfully tedious, 
and effected with great difficulty, and in fome cafes not at all.” 

The gorget, like the knives of Le Cat and Frere Cofme, is a mechanical con- 
trivance, for performing, at one ftroke, an incifion which fhould be made with in- 
tellizence, by flow diffeCtion, large or {mall, according to the proportions of the 
parts: It reduces the operation to the level of all capacities: It abrogates all dif 
tintions, and puts the moft ignorant almoft on a level with the moft dextrous fur- 
geon: It inclines every young furgeon, who has but feen the gorget thruft into the 
bladder, to undertake an operation, with the hiftory, theory, or manual execution 
of which he is altogether unacquainted. If indeed this mechanifm of the gorget 
and grooved ftaff were fo perfeét that the worft furgeon were really as capable of 
performing the operation as the beft, there would be nothing to regret: but, un- 
happily, the theorem is exprefsly reverfed ; the beft and moft {kilful furgeon is in this 
affair little better than the moft ignorant ; no man who knows the danger of this 
particular operation, would declare himfelf refponfible for the event. The gorget, 
if fmall and narrow in the blade, makes an incifion inadequate to the extraction of 
the ftone ; if made broad, that it may cut fairly through the whole body of the pro- 
fate, it enters the pelvis with difficulty, paffes clofe to the bone, and endangers the 
pudic artery; and ftill, however broad, does not fairly cut through the gland, nor make 
an adequate incifion ! It is the fame blindfold ftroke with the incifion of Frere Cofme, 

having, befide, this peculiar difadvantage, that this peculiar form of knife, this cutting 
gorget is not firft infinuated into the bladder along the groove of the ftaff, and then 
drawn outwards, with the fingle danger of wounding the pudic artery ;—but, is dafhed 
inwards upon the bladder, with the rifk of either ftarting off from the groove of the 
ftaff, and fo miffing the bladder! or of miffing the bladder by pufhing the proftate 
gland off from its connection with the urethra! or of plungipg, not into the bladder, 
but into the cellular fubftance furrounding the re€tum ! or of being driven into the 
gut itfelf! or, worfe than all, of plunging through the gland, through the cavity of 


the contracted bladder, and through the fundus, among the vilcera of the abdomen 
Z 
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Often, Iam perfuaded, the lithotomift fails to feize the ftone, from its having 
pafled through fuch a wound into the cavity of the abdomen, 

One anecdote: in furgery, one ingenious contrivance more, I do remember, and 
fhould be forry not to commemorate. There was, in the time of Pallas, and 


while he ftudied in this country, 


whofe invention he praifes, 
but, in charity {as I would aarGag it), does not mention his name; it was a pair of 
forceps with a deep groove, and in that groove a concealed knife. After making t 
ufual incifions, this anonymous ingenious gentleman introduced his forceps, feized 
the ftone, raifed the concealed f{calpell from its groove, and, turning the armed or 
fharp blade of .his forceps towards the perineum, towards the lower angle of the 
wound, cut in proportion as he extracted, and could not fail to have a wound 


perfectly fuficient for the pafling of the ftone. Pallas does indeed inform us, that 


various high confiderations induced this ingenious furgeon to deprive the world of 
the benefit of this invention*. I witha man of fuch ineftimabl: e prudence had 
been alfo the inventor of Le Cat’s dotiaintai sa dilatoire-compofé, of Frere 


Cofme’s biftouri, and of Hawkins’s gorget ! or that thefe ingenious gentlemen had 
been blefled with the prudence and charity of the inventor of the cutting forceps. 

I will clofe this difcourfe with fome thoughts of the celebrated Mr. Sharp, in 
his critical inquiry into the prefent fate of furgery. ‘The paflage I am now going 
to quote has greatly attracted my attention, becaufe I have been long perfuaded that 
many have been employed in inventing inftruments, who would have been better 
occupied in learning to operate. Sharp fays, “ A reafonable variety, of inftru- 
ments is an effential aid to furgery; yet it may | be obferved that this fupplement to 
the hand has been fo much attended to by moft furgeons, ¢hat dexterity ilfelf bas 
not been fuficiently cultivated; and it is very remarkable, that in proportion as the 
art of operating has been improved, the number of inftruments has been generally 
retrenched...Dionis refle&s.on the fuperfluity recommended by Scultetus; fome 
of the moderns condemn Dionis for the fame excefs ; and perhaps the future ge- 
neration will difcard many of thofe now in vogue with the prefent age; I am 
apt to believe that, foould they attain to a farther perfection in the art of operating, than 
we are now poflefled of; a will poffibly be as much owing to an acquired dexterity, 


as to any mechanical inventions.” 


* “Multa vero funt atque varia, que hujus inftrumenti ufum diffuadent 3 et proculdubio perfpedta, autorens 


commoverunt ut non inventum publici juris fecerit.” 


Voz. Il. Aa 
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This is an opinion to wight fubfcribe with fincere good will; I hold in reve- 
rence the ingenuity which affords us new refources in a difficult fcience; but I 
moft fee fuch ingenuity founded on profeffional knowledge before I can add my tri- 
bute of applaufe ; I hold in contempt thofe only who would fubftitute ingenious 
inftruments to manual dexterity and a knowledge of the parts. There never was a 
man old and {kilful in our profeffion, who did not feel confidence only in his own hand 
and fenfes ; and this is rudely called prejudice | There never was a boy entering upon 
our profeffion who had not a tafte, and, as he imagined, a talent for ingenious 
mechanifm and new operations ; a folly which has its natural cure in experience 
and veal knowledge. Le Cat fpent his life in trifling inventions, without ever being 
able to perfuade his meaneft or mof fervile pupil to operate after his manner, 
Raw and Cheffelden were careful only to be thoroughly acquainted with the ana- 
tomy of the parts, and defired no more complicated apparatus to diffe& with, than 
a knife and a ftaff. This is a fad, in itfelf, fo convincing, that no argument: 


could give it farther importance, 


ANATOMY OF THE LATERAL OPERATION, AS PERFORMED WITH CHESSELDENS 
KNIFE OR HAWKINS’S GORGET. 


We have reviewed a chaos of furgical projects, in order to arrive at the folution 

of this fimple queftion : “ Since the lateral incifion is plainly preferable to all others, 

_will it be moft advantageoufly performed by Cheflelden’s knife, or by Hawkins’s 
cutting-gorget ?” Every ftep of this analyfis of the inventions of others has, Iam 

perfuaded, enabled my reader to eftimate more juflly the value of the modera 

operation which I am now to explain; and to perform it with more decifion 


and boldnefs, deducing the defign and meaning of every Rep from the variety 


of ways in which the fame parts have been cut by others. What remains for 
me to do, is to compare the effects of the incifions made by the knife and by the 
gorget, and | fhall think I acquit myfelf of my duty very imperfe@ly if I do not 
enable my reader to cut with equal confidence with the gorget or with the knife. 
The lateral incifion of the Englith furgeons differs from the lithotomy of Frere 
Jaques, Raw, and Foubert. Theirs was, or was reputed to be, an incifion into 
the body of the bladder behind the proftate gland. Ours is an incifion through 
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the fide of the proftate, and is entirely the fame whether performed by the com- 
pound-ciftotome of Le Cat, the biftouri of Frere Cofme, the knife of Cheffelden, or 
Hawkins’s cutting-gorget. 

The fuperiority of this operation is demonftrated: We are now to decide whether 
the incifion fhould be performed with a knife or with the gorget; and, in redu- 
cing this theorem to demonftration, I will not truft to the trivial plans which I 
have hitherto ufed for illuftrating the operations of the older furgeons. . Such 
plans, however correétly imagined, are hypothetical merely! I am to reprefent 
the aétual fact! I am to fhow what form and extent of opening is produced, on 
one hand, by the puth of the gorget, on the other, by the incifion of the knife ; 
having made fketches from repeated difleGions of the fubjeét, that I might not be 
deceived myfelf, I have drawn them of the full fize of nature, that the young furgeon 
might not form falfe or imperfect conceptions of the fize or relative pofture of the 
parts. 

The drawings 6, 7, 8. are difletions of ‘the parts in the fucceflive ftages of the 
operation of lithotomy. . | 

Plate 6. is a drawing of the internal parts, i.e. the bulb of the urethra, the - 

membranous part of the urethra, the proftate, and the levator ani mufcle, pre- 
fented in the dire€tion in which they lie to the operator. This is a moft in- 
terefting difleGion, fince it indicates what is next to be done after the external 
incifion. The ftaff thruft down through the penis is marked (a); the hair of 
the pubis (b)3 the f{crotum, inclofing the tefticles, (c); the fkin of the perineum 
juit behind the ferotum. is difleed up, and drawn alide by the firing (d), fo as to 
expote the difle@tion of the urethra; ; the tkin. which covers the tuber ifchii is dif- 
feted up, and held afide by a {tring marked (ec) ; while the tuber itfelf, 2 great mark 
in our operation, is marked (f), Tei 

I fhall now deferibe, firft, the parts lying in the perinzum, and next, thofe lying 
in the hollow of the pelvis. The general body of the urethra, where it lies under 
the arch of the pubis, I have marked (g); the << bulging named the bulb, 
and which lies along the perinzum, from the fcrotum to the anus, I have marked (h); 
the mufcle which covers the bulb, named 2 acceler, is diffe@ted up and held afide 
by athread; the horn or tendon of this accelerator mufcle is marked (i) ; and the 
body of the mufcle, where it is held afide to thow the bulb, is marked (k). 
(1) marks the arch of the pubis; the tuber ifchii is marked (f); one ‘of the mufcles 
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of the back of the thigh, arifing from the tuber ifchii, is marke (1); the fmall 
ats oO “a 
4 1 a { 
mufcle of the penis, named the erector, is marked (m). 
The parts within the pelvis are efpecially important: in the great hc Jow of the 


. ; Ly fe $2 ase 1 ‘ Ie see 4 a m ] j 
pelvis under the tuber ifchii and behind the pubis, lies the proftate gland ; the 


membranous part of the urethra is, in this drawing, covered by the ine the pen- 
dulous part of which lies before it; the gland, marked (n), is feen immediately be- 


hind the bulb, under the arch of the pubis and above the rectum. ‘The eile the 


anus, and the rectum, are pulled a little out from the pelvis, to fhow the extent of 


the powerful and flefhy mufcle, the LEVATOR ANI. The opening of the anus is 


£ 


marked Ae the fphin&ter ani, mixed with mafles of fat and cellular fubftance, 


immediately furrounds the verge of the anus, and is marked (p); the great mafs 


of the levator ani mufcle, covering the reQum, is marked (g); one fafciculus of 


g 
fibres, more clofely covering the proftate gland, is marked (r); and let it be re- 


1 * “ | “ iho et Sear te rm e = le 
membered that from this edge (r} ), a confiderable portion of the levator was cut 
away to expofe the gland and uncover the membranous part of the urethra. 


in this drawing fome- 


are view 


what ea a 


pofture for lithotomy. Firft, it will be re- 


marked that the bulb lies fo before the membranous part of the urethra, that you 
HiT 


cannot eafily reach the membranous or naked part, but by a lateral diffetion. 


Secondly, the young furgeon muft remark that the ftaff, in performing the opera- 
tion of lithotomy, is to be felt for, not by turning the finger towards the bottom 


7 


of the wound, towards the deepeft part of the difleCtion: I have remarked that 


1 of 5. See q ae ok 7 + s 
thofe, unaccuftomed with lithotomy, ufually feel for it there, and are long per- 
4 by not finding the (aff. which is fe ALL set 4 - +} ry 
plexed by not finding the flaff, which is only to be difcovered by turning the left 
ro fj over 7 ent tc th eae eel Fe 41 eas oS PNeee ae | *f 7 
forefinger upwards ; it is then felt at the upper angle of the ion, celofe under the 
2 where Bip: te eee IS ] ae | 
arch of the pubis. “Thirdly, the operator fhould feck to lay bare a”confiderabl 
3 SE ii oR erie bee ee | Wenge 42 ac 8 ie P , aT Be 
part of the urethra and proftate jek before he pre to make that incition 
wn the urethra which is to admit the beak of #4 epee ee rod ‘ 
in the urethTa whica 1s to aaqmit the beak or tne gO! Pet, and therefore, in opers at ung 
ee Cir | YAYTCO?S 1 erat Leo ad ¥ eles nk . ; 
with the gorget, he fhould diffeét the parts as complete ly as if his defign were to 
reals } He oI Tm aeed. as " neess ke x 5 
operate with the knife. Fourthly, he muft remember that the hollow of the pelvis, 


ufty perfon, filled with much 


Le han } t poate Op VE ir 1 Bea < 4 ‘ 
fat and cell a fubf pales that aiter opening the fkin and cutting 
i 


s admitted very deep into the hollow, 


oortant part of the diffectien to perform, 
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APPEARANCE OF THE GLAND WHEN SLIT UP BY THE GORGET. 181 


viz. the difle€@tion of the levator: for the levator ani fo covers all thofe parts, that 
unlefs it be fairly diffe&ted, the proftate gland cannot be diftin@ly felt, and unlefs it 
be diftin@ly felt, and the membranous part of the urethra laid quite naked, it is im- 
poffible to make a clean and neat incifion into it, for admitting the beak of the 


C.o ees is =e 


gorget. If the levator is left imperfe@tly diffe I 


es of the mutcle 


™ : ‘ : 5 > e . 
are apt to clofe over the flit made in the = and | e beak of the gor- 


get being fairly admitted into the groove o e ftaff; it is to this I attribute the 


accident‘6f ‘the operator often miffing that in .cifion of the urethra which he thought 


he had made fo freely. The diffe€ting of the urethra and gland very clean pre- 
vents all ill confequences, and never can do harm. The young furgeon will alfo 
remark, in this drawing, the pudic artery, where it runs along under the arch of 


the pubis, marked (t); and will be fenfiblé of the eit te of ufing a broad- 


io) 


bladed gorget, or cutting with Le Cat’s or Frere Gofme’s kni 

Plate 7. Prefents the parts, with little variety, nearly in the fame pofture; the 
urethra, and efpecially the bulb of the urethra, drawn more afide; and the moft 
interefting and critical ftroke of the opera ion, viz) the cut«in the urethra, repre- 
fented. The tuber ifchii (a), the mufele ‘of the. thigh, the biceps (b), the erector 


penis (c), the accelerator uring (d), ‘the arch “Of the pubis (€), the pudic ar- 


tery (f), are nearly the fame as in thelaft. dravwi 1g. —The view of the parts in the 
perineum, and te the pelvis, differs in ak refpedts. The accelerator 
urine (d) is: more completely diffeled away from the bulb of the urethra, 


The bulb is drawn, Ba its faleia aad cellilarefubfitance, to one fide, and pinned 
’ Se ’ > t 


d 


downfat (g),fo as to expofe the membranous part of the urethra. The levator 

ani (h) is diffected away from its origin in the pelvis, and fo turned down as to 
+ 

uncover the ptoftate gland (i), and the ditties feminales (kk). The flit or open- 


ing made by the knife in the membranous part of the urethra is marked (1) ; it is 


AI 
by this dit that the beak of the gorzet is admitted to the groove of the ftaff. I 
have arneles argued the propriety, but this drawing proves the neceffity, of cutting 
through the gland’ to reach the cavity of the bladder, and the difficulty of cutting 


into the bladder beyond if. % 


Plate 8. Is the latt ftage of this diffeCtion; it is a fketch of the proftate gland a 
opened by the pufh of the gorget, the Jaft and moft momentous ftroke of the 


= 


modern operation of cutting for the ftone. 
The bulb of the urethra (a) i is ftill more held afide to expofe the- parts. The 


membranous part of the urethra (b) is feen as flit up by the knife; the fide of 


& 


a THE INCISION OF THE CORGET 1S TOO SMALL. 
the gland, at (c), is feen opened by the incifion of the urethra, bein g continued 


through the gland, by the edge of the gorget, which cuts laterally; She groove of 


? 
H 
hi 


ich conduéts the gorget, is marked (d) ; the lower bulgings of the gland 


the Rall wh 
Ene tail W 


are marked (ee) 3 that part of the fide of the gland which is left entire, is marked 
(f). That the fide of the gland fhould be left thus entire in a body which I had 


cut with a gorget much broader than I fhould adventure to ufe, is very difcouraging: 
Whether the wound made by the broadeft gorget is really inadequate to the 
extraction of the ftone, muft be proved by more >correat iketches of difleGions 
made with the honeft purpofe of afcertaining this important faa, yet even in this 
drawing, it plainly appears that one third of the fubftance of the gland remains 


undivided, and that the opening is hardly equal to the admiflion of a large forceps. 


The two Sketches or etched Drawings, No. 9. and No. 10. fhow the Extent and 
Form of the Incifion made in the Neck of the Bladder and Proftate Gland, 
by a broad Gorget. 


Plate 9. Is a drawing of the parts cut out from the pelvis. The parts are fo 
laid upon the difle&ing board as to fhow the incifion of the proftate from the out- 
fide. The penis.is much wrinkled; the bladder falls behind the rectum, and 
nothing is fo diftin@ly feen as the incifion of the proftate, which makes the central 
part of the drawing ; (a) marks the penis; (b) the fkin, fat, and hair, of the pubis ; 
(c) the fcrotum and tefticles ; (d) the crus penis, held up by a thread; . the 
body of the urethra above the perineum; (f) the bulbous part of the urethra 
which lies in the perinaum, covered with its accelerator mufcle (g): The pen 
part of the bulb, which covers the membranous part of the urethra, is be 
the membranous part of the urethra, flit up by the knife, lies partly behind the 
bulb, but partly in view, at (i) ; the opening imthe body of the gland, made by 
the lateral incifion of the gorget, is marked (k); and this opening gapes with pro- 
truding lips from the thicknefs of the fubftance of the gland, That part of the body 
of the gland, which was left uncut by the gorget, is marked (1) ; the veficule (m m) 
lie under the mafs of the gland, out of the way of harm, from the lateral cut of the 
gorget. ‘The pudic artery(n), running curling along towards the crus penis, lies along 
the fide of the gland, and too near it, not to bein danger from a broad-bladed gorgets 
the rectum, where it lies within the pelvis, and on which the veficula, proftate, and 
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iT Is ALWAYS EITHER INADEQUATE, OR DANGEROUS. 183 


lower part of the bladder reft, is marked.(o 0); the fame inteftine where it is 
above the peritoneum and within the cavity of the abdomen is marked (p); the 
levator ani (q) is turned down to uncover the veficule feminales and proftate. 

The great internal iliac artery, which lies by the fide of the re&um and difpatches 
the f{ciadic branches (r), to the back of the pelvis, and the pudic artery (n), to the 
parts of generation, is alfo feen in this drawing, and is marked (1), where the trunk 
divides into thofe fciadic and pudic branches. 

Thefe are, I believe, the chief points in this view of the parts. .The conclufions 
which, I think, we cannot avoid drawing from this view are thefe, that in 
operating with the garget, you are, in addition to the accidents which are to be 
dreaded from fo unguarded and violent a plunge, expofed to two imminent dangers, 


—of a wound inadequate to the extraction of the ftone, if your blade be narrow, 


and if broad, to a fatal hemorhagy ! Firft, it is obvious that but two thirds of the- 
gland are cut even by the broadeft gorget: that the opening here reprefented will! 


difficultly admit even the forceps: that whatever remains uncut of the gland, muft 
be lacerated in extraéting the ftone: that every lithotomy performed with the 
gorget, while it is delayed till this refiftance is overcome by laceration, is accom- 
panied with a contufion of the parts. I cannot therefore but difapprove of the 


* . 8 o 8 ° 
~ opinion of thofe who repeat this idle expreffion of Le Cat’s, (an expreffion which 


was, in his mouth, but an apology for his very partial incifion of the gland, his 
debridement du col de la yeffie,) that, even a {mall part of the proftate being flit up, 
ft will tear, We know by the opinions of the beft furgeons, Deafe and Cam- 


the re 


per, how flowly it tears, and with how much pain and danger. 


Second! ik may be afked, fince our common gorget makes an inadequate in= 
y; y ’ gorse q 


cifion, may we not give fufficient breadth to the cutting blade to divide the whole 


* gland? No! the line ofthe pudic artery defigned in this drawing, and marked (n),. 


fhows the danger of fuch.a proje&t.° We muft, if we perfift in ufing the gorget, be 


contented with a narrow blade; for the arteries which are feen taken up, in the: 


time of operating, are thofe of the perinzum (as drawn in plate 5.), But if this, 
the pudic artery, be opened, the patient almoft inevitably dies. Thus we are con- 
{cious of the neceffity, in ufing the®gorget, of making either an imperfect incifion: 
or a dangerous one. | 

-Thaye next to obferve that the effects are nearly tlie fame whether we run the 
common knife or the gorget backwards along the ftaff; for the gorget is a knife, 
A priori, a dextrous furgeon would fuppofe it in his power, in running the knife- 


iid 


<=. 


ve 


184 THE KNIFE, RUN BACKWARDS, A SMALL WOUND. 

€: & ds along the ftaff, to give 1 what length she pleafed, to run it 
throuch the whole fubftance of the gland, or to.run it onwards, if he pleafed, into 
the body of the bladder! but it is not fo ; and there are two-caufes to which it may 
be afcribed,—firft, the angle at * hich the knife lies with regard tothe ftaff and neck 
of the bladder, and, fecondly, the receding of the gland.’ Even in opening a common 
fiftula or a difeafed cyft, you feel, ina particular manner, the receding of. the edge 
which you mean to cut, and the unfavourable angle at which the knife lies'toin I 
1m fure I have not allowed myfelf to be deceived by the flaccid flate of the parts in 
the dead body; I am aware that it is fuch, that no furgical operation can be pro- 


y reprefented in the dead body. But this is the 


; in running your 
4 é 

prise or even the gorget, into the bladder, you almoft amfifs your ftroke. The 
1 


sland is aQually fo i Gheabhe that, in making your Hicifenfinto the urethra, the 
moving of the gland backwafds and forwards upon the catheter would incline 
you to imagine you had made#a lon® flit, when you have made but a pundture. 
When you drive a gorget a®ainft it, it moves backwards; andif the gorget were 


? 


blunt, the gland would bé pufhed away from ‘the urethra; even when you ufe the 


fharpeft knife, the gland recedes, yourt@ftroke is difficult, and you could not be 
lieve, beforehand, thi imperfectly you cut the gland. It is, when fpeaking of 


the incifion of the knife, in the handsg®even of the moft dextrous furgeons, that 


Camper fays, “ Incredibile eft quam parva plaga ab omnibus etiam dexterrimis x 


infligatur.” The knife, run Onwards into the bladder, makes no freer incifiot ; 


the gorget, and it endangersithe re Gham," though it does not, like a broad gorget, 


endanger the pudic artery. 


Plate 10. Is the counter part of this aes awing it exhibits the fame opening of 


Fal * c 


the gland, from the infide of the bladder, which, in plate g., is feen from without ; 
and proves ftill more decidedly, ‘how inadequate fuch an incifion is to the tranl- 


miffion of the-ftone grafped in the forceps; {a) the penis, (b) the fat of the pubis, 
f - F 7 > ‘in 
(c) the ferotum, and (d) the cut edgé of the fkin, cannot be mifunderftood. The 


crus penis is, in this drawing, alfo fufpended by the cord (e); the bulb of the 


urethra (f) is almoft covered by the eut edges (g) of the bladders. The whole 
bladder is now cut open and inverted. ‘The general tumor” of the ane lying 
under the bladder, is eafily remarked at the three points (hy pk) ; ; at (k) the 


bulging of the gland is feen more in profile, and, though the Bladder is inverted 


gland, the form and fize-of the gland appear diftinaly 


pera tapers TEEN baie Pe Ba er i 5: P - 
through the thin and lubricous coats of the bladder. My reader can neither miftake 
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SKETCH OF THE INCISION MADE BY THE KNIFB. 18g 


the form of the gland, nor the difproportion betwixt the opening (1) and the general 
mafs of the gland; for, though it might be miftaken for the natural orifice of the 
bladder, it is a€tually the opening made by the incifion of a broad gorget, 

Plate 11. Difplays the ftate of the urethra, proftate gland, and cervix, cut with 
the knife, completely, not by running the knife downwards, as Cheflelden did in his 
firft incifions, but by diflecting deep, flowly, and carefully, and then ftriking the 
knife through the pofterior part of the gland into the groove of the catheter, and 
drawing it forwards from the back part of the gland to the membranous part 
ef the urethra. 

In this drawing are feen, (a) the body of the penis reclined back, and the ftaff, 
being in the penis, and reclined back along with it; the point of the ftaff is of 
courfe out of the bladder, and is feen at (b), projecting from behind the bulb at the 
point where the wound in the membranous part of the urethra begins: the crus 
penis is marked (c), the bulb of the urethra is marked (d), the anus furrounded by 
its cellular fubftance is marked (e), the external wound for the operation of litho- 
tomy is marked (f), and the circumftances of the internal wound, i. e. the incifion 
of the urethra and proftate, expreffed in this fketch, are as follows: 

1ft, A ligature is {truck into the upper part of the proftate gland, by that it is 
pulled ftrongly upwards, which ftretches the cut urethra, and opens the lips of the 
divided gland. 2dly, The membranous part of the urethra, about an inch and a 
half in length, is flit up entirely, and lies now fo expanded in confequence of the 
diffetion of the parts neceflary to fhow the wound of the gland, that it is difficult 
to imagine how its edges could unite, or it could, in the actual operation, become 
acanalagain. jdly, The gland being fairly flit up by the knife, its upper part (g) 
continues circular, retaining the form of a gland, but the cut face of the gland is 
feen at (3), and‘this fo difplays the fubftance of the gland, that the mucous 
ducts (3, 3,) are feen running along in the heart of the gland, towards the fide of 
the caput galinaginis, marked {4), where, as formerly defcribed, the du@s of the 
gland open by fix or feven very diftin@ mouths. The opening of the gland is 
here very ample, the whole body of the gland is cut through back to the body 
of the bladder; the back part of the gland and the body of the bladder. being 
marked (h). 

The loofe cellular fubftance, among which the proftate gland and veficule fe- 
minales lie, is marked by a deep fhadow. The bladder, in a flaccid flate, is held 
up and turned fomewhat to one fide by the ligature (i): the left feminal veficle 
and its du@, running up along the back of the bladder, is marked (k k); the right 
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386 SKETCH OF THE SAME WOUND FROM WITHIN. 


veficula feminalis, lying more under fhadow, and hardly feen, is marked (1); the 
inteftinum rectum is marked (m m), the probe (n) is pafled through the wound of 
the integuments and mufcles. 

Plate 12. Makes the demonftration complete, it fhows the bladder opened, and 
{pread out over the rectum; even the convolutions of the velicule feminales (a a) 
are marked through the thin and lubricous coats of the bladder, and the two pun@a 
or openings (b b), where the ureters enter near the neck of the bladder, are feem 
The external wound of the integuments (c) is here feen again, the wound of the 
gland (d) is alfo feen from the outfide, but the two cut faces of the. gland are now 
neatly applied to. each other. The membranous part of the urethra is alfo feen: 
here, and need not be marked; but lefs of the wound is feen from without, that 
it may be more diftinatly feen from within ; and the wound within the bladder, 
marked (ee), is plainly fufficient for the eafy admiflion of the forceps, or extrac~ 
tion of the fone; the wound of lithotomy I thus find, when made freely with the 
knife, goes entirely through the gland, beginning juft above the mouth of the 
ureter, and terminating in the membranous part of the urethra. 

I conclude the prefent leffon in praétical anatomy with this perfuafion and hopes. 
that, though thofe who now operate will continue to ufe the gorget, thofe who are 
educating for our profeffion will ftudy anatomy, and learn to operate: with the 
knife. The demonftrations I have given of this piece of anatomy are in every 
fenfe important, and each ftep of the demonftration has brought us nearer to the- 
folution of the important problem,—‘‘ Whether we fhould operate with the knife or: 
with the gorget ?”” The decifion I leave with my reader: my fole remaining duty is: 
now reduced within a narrow compaf{s.; it is to-lay down for him plain directions: 


for performing whichever of thefe operations he may prefer.. 


OF THE MANNER OF OPERATING WITH THE SHARP GORGET.. 


Accuftomed with teaching, I have had occafion to obferve that the mind of the 
furgeon is ill at eafe, who has to perform an operation for which he has no theory 3 
he muft operate with little decifion who merely imitates the motions of others. 
Ihave therefore been at pains to teach my reader, by plans and fketches of the 
parts, to reflect on the confequences of his incifions, to mark the defign of each 
firoke of the knife, to perform each movement, not by imitating the motions of. 
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THE OPERATION. 13) 


others, but with intelligence and a fixed and determined purpofe; the being 
thoroughly acquainted with the projets and operations of others is, to the furgeon, 
the fureft means of underftanding that which he is a€tually to perform. Thus far 
do I naturally with to apologize to my reader for the tedious tafk I have appointed 
him, of confidering and ftudying maturely every operation before he prefumes to 
perform one; this is my fole reafon for undertaking, as I have done, the weari- 
fome and difgufting tafk of deciding queftions long fince forgotten, and proving 
truths which will be fo eafily acknowledged. 

I have alfo obferved that, to perform an operation like this with an intrepid 
fpirit and fteady hand, the mind of the young furgeon muft be compofed ; he mutt 
have an entire and perfe& confidence in his own knowledge; he muft be familiar 
with the ftru€ture of the parts; he muft fee them expofed in every variety of 
pofture, and muft have their relations to each other explained: He muft diffe& them 
often to make this knowledge familiar, and to acquire dexterity and addrefs, for no 
operation in furgery can be fo properly defined a ‘diffettion performed on the living 
body as this. While the young furgeon ftudies the connections and relations of 
thefe parts, he muft alfo be inftructed in all the aceidents which may occur; he 
muft be taught to forefee every poffible difficulty, that he may not in the midft 
of an operation be overcome with the fudden apprehenfion of fome interruption 
which he does not underftand. The teacher who is to defcribe fo eventful an 
operation as this of lithotomy, muft firft explain in detail, circumftantially and 
feparately, each important movement of the hand or inftruments, and every precau- 
tion with which each is to be accomplifhed; and then clofe his leffon with 
fuch a rapid enumeration and defcription of the fucceflive aéts, as will leave a 
tivid impreffion on the mind of the young furgeon of the manner in which he is 
to proceed. This laft defcription fhould ferve him as a dramatic picture of what he 
is to perform, which he may look upon anew every time he has to operate. 

Before I proceed to defcribe the feveral ftages of the operation of lithotomy, there 
are fome preliminary points to be explained, which relate not to the drefs of the pa- 
tient nor the height of the table, but to the main defign of the operation, and efpecially 
to the pofture of thofe very moveable parts, the re@um and bladder, with regard 
to each other, and the manner in which the furgeon fhould feel and afcertain every 
thing that is interefting to him. The kind and degree of diftrefs which your pa- 
tient fuffers, will enable you to guefs at the ftate of the parts; in a boy who cannot 
have paffed many years in this condition, whofe parents, from obferving his pulling 
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out the penis and prefling the thighs, and crying when pafling the urine, can 
afcertain both the duration of his complaints, and the degree in which his health is 
affected, you are fure of every thing favourable for your operation; for boys are 
naturally healthy; the ftone has not with them time to acquire any uncommon fize, 
it ufually is fmall like a gall-nut, and very rough and irregular on its furface; the 
bladder is not contracted nor ulcerated; you can feel the ftone with the fingers, in 
the rectum, and prefs it forward fo as to make it prominent in the perineum; ina 
healthy boy with a fmall ftone recently formed, you undertake the operation with 
confidence, and probably would choofe to cut upon the gripe.—In an adult who 
retains much urine, and pafies it freely, who, though the fymptoms of ftone are 
decifive, yet pafles long intervals with little pain, in whofe urine there is not great 
fediment of mucus, and feldom any blood, with whom the paroxy{ms of the difeafe, 
i. e. the temporary inflamed and irritated ftate of the bladder, is not frequent; the 
bladder is probably capacious, the ftone fmall, and the flate of the parts moft fa- 
vourable for operating.—But the fcene is fadly reverfed when the patient, fhrinking 
from the pains of the operation, has long endured the tortures of the ftone: When 
he has endured this diforder for many years, he is pale, languid, and emaciated ; 
the parts are unfavourable to the operation, and his conftitution to recovery: he 
can retain but one or two ounces of urine: the bladder is, by its frequent contrac 
tions, thickened in its coats, and, its inner and moft delicate furface being in almoft 
continual contact with the ftone, he feels excruciating pains in the gland penis every 
time he pafles his urine: when he walks, he has a gravitating and dragging feeling, 
accompanied with tenefmus or diarrhza, from the increafing fize of the ftone, by: 
which his paroxy{ms of particular diftrefs are frequently renewed; his urine is fo 
mixed with mucus, that, of the quantity which he paffes into a glafs for our in- 
fpection, the urine being poured off, one half remains a pure white mucus, and 
each paroxy{m of pain, efpecially if it arife from walking, is accompanied. with a 
difcharge of blood: the day he paffes in almoft unremitting torture, and, during 
the night, he is every half-hour on his knees, {training to pafs his urine with dread- 
ful pain. In fucha patient the bladder is fmall, contraéted, fubjeé&t to inflammation ; 
from frequent paroxyfms of the ftone, the parts are in a ftate fometimes peculiarly 
difpofed to inflammation, and never favourable fo the operation, while the ftrength 
and conftitution are exhaufted by fuffering and want of reft. 

It is only when your patient is free from pain, when he has refted, and is re- 
frethed, after the fatigues of the journey that has brought him to town, when he has 
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had a long interval after a paroxy{m of pain, when he is free from irritation and 
fever, and in no danger from the infection of any reigning epidemic, that you can 
venture to perform the operation. You do not wait, as formerly they did, for the 
more favourable feafons of {pring or autumn ; thefe feafons it was natural to- prefer in 
France and Germany, where the winters are fevere and the fummers fultry and. op- 
preflive: in this country you have no other cares than to nowrifh and ftrengthen 
your patient, if exhaufted, and to prepare him fo by opiates and the warm bath, 
as to enfure a fayourable ftate of the bowels and fkin. The feafon of any epidemic 
difeafe is much to be avoided. I have frequently, during the prevalence of influenza 
or of dyfenteric difeafes, been cruelly difappointed in the adhefion of wounds after 
“common operations, in cafes of the moft fimple incifions, as in the extirpation of a 
cancerous breaft; but the inflammation, which merely prevents adhefion and retards 
the cure in common operations, produces in this, where the wound is fo near the 
vifcera, abdominal inflammation and death. 

And let me advife the furgeon to be flow in pronouncing his opinion, to be care- 
ful to afcertain the exiftence of the ftone, by founding, and to feel it alfo by introdu- 
cing the fingers into the reCtum, and to eftablifh and authenticate his own opinion 
by a regular confultation, before he prefume to operate. He fhould almoft live 
with his patient for fome days, for, unlefs he inquire carefully into his hiftory, he 
cannot proceed with confidence, or his confidence may draw him into dreadful 
errors. The patient may have no ftone, but an ulcerated and thickened bladder ; 
he may have a ftone, but too fmall to require fo dreadful an operation, one which 
the patient might be able to engage in the urethra, and pafs naturally by drinking 
floods of diluents, and pafling the urine upon his knees ; a {mail ftone, being impelled 
by the force of the urine into the urethra, fometimes forms there a fac for itfelf, 
and the found grating along this {mall calculus, in pafling along the urethra, perfuades 
the furgeon of the exiftence of a fione in the bladder: a patient has been unfor- 
tunately cut for a ftone fo fmall, that it has been fwept out along the channel of 
the gorget with the flood of urine, and none been found to feize with the forceps ; 
at other times a {mall calculus, of a cherry-ftone fize, has- been found in the hinge 
of the forceps, and fuch accidents have been mentioned with as much indifference 
as if the furgeon were not refponfible for the cruelty and folly of thrufting a 
gorget into the bladder of a patient whofe ftone was fo {mall as to. be pafled by 
the urethra. In fhort, thefe are accidents which nothing but uncommon pre~ 
caution and a moft faithful attention to the complaints, feelings, and whole hiftory 


of the patient, can detect or prevent. 
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However diftingtly the found may plump upon the ftone, and fatisfy every one 
of its exiftence, the furgeon never is to omit introducing one or two fingers into 
the re€tum ; from this mode of inquiry, various circumftances may be difcovered, 
and ineftimable advantages arife to the furgeon, who, in place of imitating the 
motions of other operators, proceeds with intelligence and defign. I hold this 
mode of examination to be little lefs important to the operator who cuts with 
the knife or gorget, than to him who cuts on the gripe: By introducing two 
fingers into the re€tum he feels the ftaff diftin@ly, upon which he is to perform the 
moft delicate part of his incifion : he feels the pofition of the retum, which he is to 
keep out of the way of his inftruments : he diftinguifhes, through the walls of the rec- 


tum, the membranous part of the urethra, which is to be his aim if he cut with the 
gorget, and the proftate gland, which he is to divide, if he cuts with the knife : he feels 
the manner in which the ftone lies in the bladder, which, after his incifions, he is to 
erafp with the forceps : if the ftone be {mall, he may not feel it very diftinly; but 
if it be large, it falls low towards the neck of the bladder, is eafily felt, its very 
form may almoft be diftinguifhed, the ftaff being plainly felt paffing under the 
ftone, when large, and holding it in its bend or curvature. The furgeon, by oc- 
cafional examinations, may almoft eftimate its fize, and, if he do not exprefsly 
proportion his incifion to its fize, may at leaft avoid the error of making a great 
incifion for a fmall ftone, or the ftill greater danger of making a fmall incifion 
when the ftone is very large; and when the ftone is fo large as to require to be 
broken by ftrong forceps, he may always be aware of the nature of the operation 
he is to perform. I remember to have been called to a confultation, in which the 
gentleman, who invited the confulting furgeons, wrote in thefe terms: “To con- 
fult upon the cafe of a patient who has a ftone in the urethra, and another in the 
bladder.” The patient, in fa€t, had laboured long under the difeafe, the ftone had 
increafed to an enormous fize: upon pafling the found, it encountered the ftone 
almoft before it had entered the bladder, fo low was the ftone depreffed by its 
own weight, and the patient’s ftraining dilating in fome degree the neck of the 
bladder and projedting into it. Upon examining by the retum, I felt a ftone nearly 
the fize of the fift, and intreated the furgeon to have ftrong forceps in readinels 
to break it in cafe of difficulty. When we were met for operation, I ufed the 
freedom of afking, “ Whether forceps were at hand to break the ftone?” He faid, 
* No; that he had fent for forceps fuch as I wifhed, but could not eafily procure 
them.” Then I faid, “ Sir, if you value your own reputation, or your patient's 

life, refrain from operating till you are better provided, which you may eafily be 
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to-morrow morning ; to perform this operation in the ordinary way, will be mur- 
der.” He turned about and proceeded with his operation: the feene which enfued 
was dreadful ; two or three forceps were fucceflivély twifted, or-broken ; all prefent 
were in the moft diftrefling perplexity. Mr. Wood bethought himfelf of a pair of 
large and ftrong forceps, which had lain as lumber among his apparatus; thefe 
were fent for to his houfe, and with them the ftone was extraéted ; but the operator 
had never one moment refrained from labouring with one inftrument or another; 
the patient had ftruggled under his hands a full hour, in the moft dreadful agonies; 
fT need hardly fay, that in two days he died *. . 

Not to break the ftone, when of fo uncommon a fize, is cruel and dangerous, 
and no one accuftomed with this operation will fcruple to do fo for fear of frag- 
ments of the ftone remaining in the bladder, for he muft be confcious that he 
feldom operates without the forceps chipping off fmall fragments of the ftone, 
which are more dangerous than the fragments of a ftone defignedly broken, as they 
are lefs obferved. 

The condition of the refum and bladder fhould be an objeét of particular at- 
tention. The bowels muft be emptied by a purge two days before operating, for 
fullnefs and irritation. of the bowels will -difpofe to abdominal inflammation. The 
reum muft be emptied by a glyfter on the morning of the operation, left the ful- 
nefs of the gut fhould expofe it to be wounded: This if not a fatal is yet a blunder- 
ing wound, of which the furgeon fhould be much afhamed : although, we have the 
beft authority for affirming that the inteftine may be wounded by the moft dextrous 
eperator; Cheffelden acknowledged to Mr. Morand, that he had twice, in operating, 
wounded the relum As it is chiefly important to prevent the cutting edge of the 
gorget injuring the back part of the bladder, it is of the firft importance, in opera- 
ting with the gorget, to have the bladder full; the fullnefs of the bladder allows 
the ftaff to be turned eafily to every fide of the bladder, in fecling for the ftone; 
it allows the furgeon to fet the ftaff before cutting, in the: precife direGtion that he 
wifhes to-have it. The fullnefs of the bladder prefents the fore part of its body 
viz. that where the proftate furrounds it, fairly to the cutting edge of the gorget, 
and gives the bladder a fteadinefs to refift the pufh. This fullnefs of the bladder 
prevents the cutting gorget being driven through the fundus among the bowels, 


and the quantity of urine running. off freely along the channel or hollow of the 


* TI have preférved this ftone. 
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gorzet indicates to the operator, that this, the moft dangerous movement in the 


operation, is properly performed. The patient for this end muft retain his urine 
during four or five hours in the morning of operation ; in boys, and even in men, 
a linen rag mutt be tied round the penis to prevent the urine flowing off. The 
firing muft not be undone upon introducitig the ftaff for operation, for the body 
of the penis is fo compreflible, that the ftaff pafles as eafily when the ftring is 
left, as when it is taken away. I have often been provoked to fee the firing taken 
off, the ftaff introduced, and the whole of the urine allowed to run off by the groove 
of the ftaff, in te very moment in which the furgeon is about to drive his gorget 
into the bladder! 

Foubert, in performing his operation, depended more entirely upon the diftenfion 
of the bladder, than thofe who operate with the gorget, for, without its being: full, 
he was in danger of miffing the ftroke with his trocar; once, in operating, he 
found that not one drop of urine flowed upon ftriking in the trocar; he believed 
that he had actually miffed the bladder, but he found, upon inquiry, that the man, 
being impatient of retaining his urine, flipped behind the fkreen while Foubert 
(for it was in the hofpital) was operating upon another patient, undid the ftring 
with which the penis was tied, and piffed luftily, and.then deliberately tied the 
_ ftring about his penis, came forward and prefented himfelf for operation: Had 
Foubert been aware of what had pafled, he muft have delayed the operation till the 
following day. 

As one great purpofe of many things which the furgeon does immediately pre- 
vious to the operation, is to afcertain the relative pofture of the parts, and revive 
his own recollections of the feveral points, he fhould never fail to introduce the 
ftaff himfelf, though often this is committed to the affiftant. May not an un- 
fkilful afliftant drive the point of the ftaff through the membranous part of the 
urethra, and lodge it between the re@um and bladder, where, of courfe, the gorget 
when driven along will follow the groove? Is it not a fatisfa@tion to the furgeon te 
pafs the ftaff himfelf, that he may do it gently without irritating the parts; that he 
may fcel and diftinguifh any rub from any fmall calculus, fticking in the urethra; 
that he may lodge fairly in the bladder that grooved dire&tory, which is to guide 
the moft important flroke of his knife; that he may plump his ftaff againft the 
ftone, and feel it diftinQly before he operate ; that he may, after introducing the 
ftaff, pafs his finger into the rectum, feel how the ftaff lies, incline the handle of 
it to the right groin, and fo protrude the heel in the perinzum where he is to cut? 
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Will not the introducing and fetting the ftaff and feeling its curvature, both in the 
perineum and from within, give the operator more decifion, and a more difting re- 
collection of what he has next to perform? To deliver the ftaff to the affiflant, that 
he may introduce it, is a flovenly, a timid, or an evative practice; I have feen this 
often done, but it always feemed to me that the man who dared to undertake the 
operation of lithotomy, was doubtful whether he could introduce a ftaf; or that he 
was fo jealous of his reputation as a rapid operator, that he would not allow the 
more ignorant of the attendants to calculate the operation as begun, when he was 
only introducing the ftaff; or perhaps he feared left his hand fhould be unfteadied 
by fome flight oppofition to the introduétion of the ftaff! a part of the operation 
which fhould, in fact, by reminding him of all the important relations of the parts, 
infpire him with fteadinefs and manly refolution, 

There is a gradation in the length and curvature of the inftruments which are 
on various occafions to be introduced into the bladder. The CATHETER, as it needs 
not enter far into the neck of the bladder, though it fhould always be as big as the 
urethra will eafily admit, fhould not be long, and fhould have a very gentle and fimple 
curve: The sounD, with which we feel for the ftone, muft be round, fmooth, longer, 
and more curved; but it muft not be very long nor much curved, left it do not 
turn eafily from fide to fide in the bladder; and it fhould be introduced when 
the bladder is moderately full, that it may be turned eafily in various directions in 
fearch of the ftone, which, if it be not found when the bladder is full, or the 
patient feated, or lying on the ground, may perhaps be felt after he has been 
permitted to empty the bladder, or allowed to ftland up: The sTarr, or grooved 
found, with which the furgeon means to operate, by cutting upon it with the knife 
after the manner of Raw or Cheflelden, muft be big, muft have an acute angle at the 
place where it turns at the entrance of the bladder, and muft be protracted beyond 
this angle into a long and ftraight beak, that it may be diftin@ly felt in the bladder; 
and its groove muft be large and round-lipped, that it may be eafily diftinguithed, 

-and may guide the incifion-knife or lithotome fairly: But the ftaff along which 
the furgeon defigns to run the fharp gorget,—though it fhould have the fame fudden 
angle or prominent heel, that it may be eafily felt through the membranous 
part of the urethra,—though it fhould have the fame wide groove, but with 
lips lefs obtufe or round,—fhould not be protraéted into fo long a beak, left it fhould 
hold the knob of the gorget too long engaged in the groove, and carry it fo deep 
@s to endanger the fundus of the bladder. 

Vou, If. Cc 
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The pofture in which _‘€ patient is bound, 1s horrible, moft oppreffive, but yet it 
+. effential to the performing of an operation, where the flipping of one inftrument, 


or the mifgiving of one ftroke of the knife, makes the difference—of fafety or death, 


He muft be made to erafp his feet with his hands, and fecured in that pofture by 
ftrong garters, encircling the wrifts and ancles, and thus, bended into a curve, he 
refts almoft upon’ one point of the fpine, and is brought fo near to the edge of the 
table, that he is almoft fufpended in air, by the two lateral affiflants who fupport 


he patient is brought thus far over the edge of the 


each afoot andarm. Unilefs t 
table, fupported by the afliftants, and his breech bolftered up by a pillow; unlefs 
his breech project over the edge of the table; unlefs the perineum be turned almoft 
direQly upwards, and the furgeon feated low and rather under his patient, he 
cannot purfue his incifion fo far beyond the tuber ifchii as he fhould do in order to 
cut the tranfverfe mufcle, for the incifion fhould pafs the curvature of the hip, as 
will be feen in the firft drawing on the fheet of plans appropriated to the operation 
with the gorget. 

The patient fhould be brought out for operation, drefled in a loofe gown, ftock- 
ings, and flippers: his neck-cloth fhould be loofened, or a light filk handkerchief 
put about in place of it; three medical affiftants fhould fupport him, one on each fide 
fhould hold, each, a leg and wrift, fupporting the fole of the foot in the hollow of 
one hand; the third affiflant fhould fupport his head and fhoulders, and keep him 
forward according to the operator’s dire@tions. ‘The table fhould be big, firm, and 
fteady, covered with a folded blanket, with one or two {mall pillows placed for the 
head to reft upon, and one longer and bigger to fupport the breech, or rather the lois; 
a little fand fhould be ftrewed under the lower end of the table. A friend fhould 
fiand by to {peak to him, to encourage and fupport him, and to give him occafionally a 
little wine and water ; and, as no unfeemly confufion fhould be allowed, every thing 
on the table of inftruments fhould be fairly arranged, and every attendant fleady, 


s: while the affiftant fur- 
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filent, and obferving. One only fhould hand the inftruments; 


geon, taking his place behind the young man who fupports the right foot, waits 
there till the furgeon, having introduced the ftaff, and felt and placed it, lays it down 
towards the right groin, and gives it to him in charge; when he is to grafp it firm 
and hold it*fteady with his right hand, but without prefling hard, fupporting the 


tefticles and ferotum with the flat palm of his left hand, and pulling flightly upon 


them fo as to ftretch the perinzum and make it tenfe for the incifion. 
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Upon the table are placed, a decanter of wine, another of cold water, and a 
large glafs of cool wine and water, which may be poured into a finall tea-pot, as 
more convenient for the patient in the awkward pofturein which he lies; a bafin of 


t 


warm water, with the forceps and fcoops in it; and in this bafin of water the fur- 
geon heats the ftaff with which he choofes to operate. The ftaff he choofes, and 
the gorget fuited to the fize of the patient, and well and {moothly fitted to the 
groove of the ftaff, and the knife with which he is to cut, are laid on a plate upon 
a fine cloth or towel. Thefe inflruments lie on the plate; the ftaffs and forceps and 
{coops are placed in the bafin of hot water ; the fponge, for wiping the wound, in 
another bafin of warm water: The needles, the lint, the dry {ponges, or agaric, to 
be ufed in cafes of unufual hemorrhagy, together with the canula, round which the 
fponge or lint is to be wrapped in cafe it fhould be neceflary to thruft a canula into 
the wound, lie behind the bafins and apart; and along with thefe is to be laid, in 
another bafin of warm water, a ftrong fyringe, or a large glyfter bag and pipe, for 
wafhing out any {mall calculi or fragments of a broken ftone.—When the furgeon, 
advancing to the table, thus arranged, warms the gorget, and then flicks it in his 
girdle or apron ftring ; warms the ftaff and oils it, with the purpofe of introducing 
it ; twifts a towel into his girdle, for it is impoflible to perform the feveral parts of 
an operation neatly, with foiled hands ; and leaves upon the plate only the incifion= 
knife, which his affiftiant hands him, upon receiving the fign ; and fometimes alfo 
the gorget is left to be handed by the affiftant. 

The operation of lithotomy, as performed with the gorget, may be divided into 
thefe ftages: 1ft, The external incifion, by which we divide the {kin and the tranf- 
verfe mufcle of the perineum: 2dly, The internal diffeGion, by which we divide 
the fat and cellular fubftance, and the fibres of the levator ani mufcle, and open the 
urethra: 3dly, The fettling of the gorget in the groove of the ftaff, and puthing 

it onwards through the proftate gland : 4thly, The introducing the forceps with- 


drawing the gorget, and grafping and extracting the ftone. 


OF THE EXTERNAL INCISION. 


The general belief and the common defcription ftands thus : “That you are to 
make your ftaff protrude in the perineum, and to perform your external incifion, 
by cutting upon the flaff,” 

Cc 2 


WE DO NOT CUT UPON THE STAFF. 


Nothing is more untrue ; we cut far from the ftaff: and this unfortunate defcrip- 
tion occafions infinite perplexity to the young furgeon, who, in fetting his ftaff, 
cannot make it be felt in that place where he muft perform his incifion, and who,’ 
having made his incifion, and penetrated toa confiderable depth without feeling 
the ftaff, continues in confufion and difmay. 

In the fheet of drawings which are to illuftrate the operation with the gorget, 
there are feveral plans which will ferve to corre&t this miflake. The external in- 
cifion’ relates not at all to the neck of the bladder, nor is it made upon the curve of 
the ftaff, The ftaff can by no force be made to project in the perineum lower 
than the point (a), figures firft and fecond. The external incifion relates not to 
the curve of the ftaff, but to the great. hollow betwixt the rectum and tuber ifchii > 
it is defigned merely to open the way into this hollow, through which the ftone is 
to be extracted ; and the furgeon’s chief care muft be, after cutting through the fkin 
and fat, to divide the tranfverfalis perinzi mufcle, and all the ligamentous fibres, 
which would, if left undivided, oppofe the extraQion of the ftone. The incifion 
begins at that point, an inch below the {crotum, where the heel of the ftaff is felt, 
and, departing from that point and leaving the dire€tion of the ftaff, it paffes over the 
great hollow in a line betwixt the anus and tuber ifchii; the incifion is performed 
in the following manner:—The furgeon feats himfelf on a low ftool; the affiftant 
draws the tefticles upwards, to make the perinzum tenfe, and gives a flight preflure 
to the ftaff; the operator then lays his left hand flat over the right buttock of the 
patient, fo that the palm of the hand lies upon the tuber ifchii ; fpreads out his 
fingers upon the perineum, as in the pofture of difplaying a ring ; by prefling firft 
two or three times with the point of the fore-fingerat the root of the ferotum, he 
feels the heel of the ftaff ; and then, by drawing the fkin of the perinzum towards 
the left fide with the points of the fingers, he makes the lurk betwixt the: peri- 

naum andthe hip, even. Then, taking the knife (which fometimes, while 
firetching the perineum, the furgeon holds in his mouth) in his right hand, he 
holds it lightly like a writing-pen, with the points of the thumb and three fingers = 
begins the incifion about an inch (in a big man) behind the ferotum, and carries it 
downwards, declining regularly towards the hip, till ic terminates apparently upon 
the hip, for though the incifion is carried regularly in the middle betwixt the anus 
and tuber ifchii, yet, the fkin being tenfer to the fide of the tuber ifchii, the wound 
feems to decline towards that fide. The extent of the wound being afcertained and 
marked out by this firft ftroke of the knife, three inches and a half in length, more 
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or lefs, according to the bulk of the patient, or the fize of the ftone; this incifion 
beginning behind the {crotum, proceeding obliquely towards the hip, running in the 
middle betwixt the anus and tuber ifchii, or holding off buta little from the anus for 
fear of wounding the rectum, will be found to have its centre nearly oppofite to 
the anus; and if the whole length of the incifion be three inches and a half, two 
inches of its length will lie before the anus, and one inch and a half behind. The 
fingers of the left hand, which at firft kept the {kin tenfe, are now withdrawn for 


a better ufe. The fore-finger now guides the knife, and the operator proceeds to 


difle& through fat and cellular fubftance, and mufcular and ligamentous fibres, till 
the wound is free and open, till all fenfe of ftri@ture is gone ; for it is only by feeling 
oppofition and ftricture that we recognize the tranfverfe mufcle: When this hollow 
is fairly laid open, the external incifion, which relates merely to the free extration of 


the fione, is completed; and the operator begins to feel for the ftaff: 


OF CUTTING THE URETHRA. 


The incifion thus made is into the hollow of the pelvis below the place of the 
ftaff, which is only to be felt (at (a) figures firft and fecond) in the upper angle of 
the wound. If it were his defign to operate only with the knife, the furgeon would 
now puth his fingers deep into the wound, and, by the help of the fore-finger, 
diffect from the urethra along the body of the gland, till he diftinguithed its thick- 
nefs and folidity, and reached the back part of the gland ; thea plunging his knife 
through the back of the gland, and fettling it in the groove of the ftaff, he would 
draw it firmly and fteadily towards him, prefling the knife fteadily into the groove 
of the ftaff, and then, the free difcharge of the urine affuring him that the gland and 
cervix vefice were divided, he would lay afide his knife, pafs the left fore-finger 
into the bladder, withdraw the flaff, and introduce the forceps. 

But in operating with the gorget, the next bufinefs after the outward incifion is to 
feek out, not the-body of the proftate gland, but the membranous part of the urethra ; 
to find it, the operator turns his fore-finger towards the upper angle of the wound; 
feels for the ftaff clofe under the pubis, when it lies clofe upon the bone, hardly to 
be diftinguifhed from it ; and as the operator recognizes the tranfverfalis mufcle only 


by the feeling of refiftance, he recognizes the membranous part of the urethra only 
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by the nakednels o 


feel not merely the membranous part of the urethra, but the body 
—- eck / 2 " 


the ftaff, But it is fafeft 10 be very clear, to difle@ fairly 


to the ftaff, to 


of the gland. In this ftage of the difleGion you can do no harm; a fair difleGtion 
may fave you the difgrace and danger of making three or four unfuccefsful cuts at 
a oD o 


the urethra; you therefore keep prefling down the rectum, with the mid-finger a 
little crooked ; with the fore-finger pointed nearly upwards, you guide the knife in 
difleGing along the naked. part of the ftafl, and the b — of the gland ;. and when all 
is fair, and you are prepared to ftrike into the urethra, you place your fore-finger 
upon the apex or point of the proftate gland 5 and, turning the edge of your {calpel 
upwards, you ftrike it firmly through the urethra into the groove of the flaff, and 
draw it towards you, fteadily, along the groove, till you have made an opening fuch 
as you cannot mifs, about half an inch in length, into which you fix the nail of your 3 


left fore-finger, or of your thumb, and prepare to introduce the gorget *. 


OF INTRODUCING THE GORGET. 


Keeping his thumb-nail firmly fixed in the groove, the furgeon gives away the 
knife, and lifts the gorget; poifes it, and then holds it firmly in his hand. He 
then paffes the gorget into the wound, where it enters pretty deep before it:reaches 
the flaff; then, pointing the beak of the gorget to the groove of the ftaff, he lodges 
it fairly inthe groove, and running it-once or twice backwards and forwards to be 
fure that all is fair, and holding the gorget fteady with.the right hand, and reaching 
the left hand over the pubis to receive the flaff from his affiftant, he Jays hold of 
the handle of the ftaff, holds it fteady for a moment, then, moving the gorget with the 
right ca feels by the left whether the beak runs fairly and fmoothly in the grooves 
then, the two hands-acting in concert with each other, the operator balances the 
ftaff and gorget, and, by making the two hands feel each other, prepares them 


for co-operating in the moft critical moment of driving in the gorget; and 


* J intreat thofe who are not perfe@ly confident.to make their-incifion of the urethra, more than half an inch 
in length; an.incifion of half an_inch in length is juft fuffcient to be diftin@ly felt and to allow the beak of 
the gorget to be fairly introduced ; but it is an incifion which a furgeon unaccuftomed with operation might 
fofe, and fall into confufion. I advife him rater to flit up nearly the whole length of the membranous part 


of the urethra, when his incifion will be nearly an inch in length. 
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when all is prepared for driving home the gorget into the bladder, the furgeon de- 
preffes the handle of the flaff, fo as to carry the point of it deep into the cavity of 
the bladder ; his ftaff — at this moment, at right angles with the patient’s 
body; he rifes from his fea nds over the patient, for an inftant of time, balan- 
cing the ftaff and gorget once more, and, feeling once more that the beak is fairly in 
the groove, he‘runs it home into the bladder, pointing it rather upwards, i di- 


=} 


rectly backwards: Then the urine gufhes out ; the beak of the gorget goes off from 
the point of the flaff with an audible cluck, and the operator w idea the flaff 
vith the left hand, as the conclufion of that movement with which he drives in the 


gorget with the right. 


OF EXTRACTING THE STONE. 


\ = 


The moment the gorget is driven home, as it always is, up to the hilt, (the thumb 
of the operator, which lies upon the gorge of the inftrument, being a€tually within 
the wound,) the fundus of the bladder is in danger,—for the horrid and unnatural 
feeling of being thus:impaled excites the patient to prefs downwards, as in pafling 
the feces and urine; the bowels are forced down upon the bladder; the fundus of 
the bladder is forced, by this pre flure from above, and its own natural contraGions, 
upon the edge of the inftrument ; matters ftand now in the very dangerous con- 
dition reprefented in figures 3. and 4., and the beft means of preventing harm, is 
to introduce the forceps quickly! no time fhould be loft in the foolifh ceremony 
of introducing the fore-finger ‘to feel for the ftone! Thofe who ufe only the knife, 
ufe the finger as a condudtor for the forceps ; but thofe who ule the gorget as a 
condudtor for the forceps, cannot feel the ftone with the finger, for it lies under 
the gorget, and the gorget exceeds the length of two fingers. 

The moment the gorget is thruft home, the operator withdraws the ftaff, and 
gives it away; takes the handle of the ‘gorget with the left hand, and the forceps 
in the right; the chops of the forceps being clofe, he pafies them along the- channel 
of the gorget, and the moment the right hand has introdficed the forceps, the left 
hand withdraws the gorget. Then the operator, taking the handles of the forceps, 
one in each hand, begins to feel for the ftone; the forceps muft, by pafling along 


the gorget, inevitably pais over the ftone ; let him, therefore, taking the two handles 


ron Of THE MOTION OF THE FORCEPS IN EXTRACTION. 
of the forceps, oné in each hand, ftand high above his patient, point his forceps down« 


Seis towards the bottom of the pelvis, to that fac or bulging of the bladder, in 
which the ftone ufually lies, and ‘there he, in nine of ten cafes, will encounter the 


flone: if he feels it with the forceps, and cannot feize it, it is becaufe he has pafled 


over : and touches it only with the lower fide of one of the chops. When he feels 
that he prefles the fone with the point of the forceps, he then opens the blades wi ith 
both rails ee s the ftone, tries the hold he has of it in a ‘way which it is impofiible 
to defcribe, then, by grafping very firm with the right hand, at the extremity of 
the handles, he holds the ftone firm, and, by laying the left hand on the forceps, and 
holding with it alfo, he affifis the right, confirms the hold, and prevents at the 
fame time (by flipping his left fore-finger into the hinge) any undue preflure fach 
as a foft ftone will not eafily bear. Having thus fixed his hands, he begins to pull ; 
and if the ftone be fmall and the incifion free, it comes eafily and fmoothly along, 
But I have obferved that the young furgeon, when he feels the flighteft oppofition, 
expeats to fucceed by turning, twilting, and every kind of unmeaning” ‘violence, 
and has no abfolute rule for a flage of the operation, which fhould yet be performed 
with an intention and manner as determined as any other. If the forgeon 
firm and pulls in one uniform direction, though he had the ftrength of | a Cyc ops 
he could not fucceed; if he turns and twifts his forceps from fide to fide, ‘this 


way and that way, ¢a-et-la,” as if he were dilating, not extracting, according to 
the directions of Paraus, fince he is pulling without any defign, he flill has but 
little chance to fucceed. If he will but refleét on the operation of the forceps, that 
the forceps are two levers with which he is to a& alternately, deprefling firft one. 
fide of the ftone, then the other, he will not fcruple to adopt that decifive man- 
ner in extracting, which, though it feems harfh, is really eafy, and relieves his pa- 
tient the moft fpeedily, and with the leaft violence. Let him, after having feized 
the flone fairly, prefs. the handles of his forceps firt down, then raife them up, 
then deprefs them again, with a wide and free motion, and he will be fenfible, that 
by this flow and equable motion, the parts are little bruifed by the cheeks of the 
forceps, and the fione will be, in a few ftrokes, brought to the mouth of the 
wound, and turned out, by one wide but gentle movement, into the left hand of 


the furgeon, which is held with the palm upwards ready to receive it, 
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OF THE CAUSES OF THE SLIPPING OF THE GORGET, 


It will be eafily perceived that the critical movement on which the fate of the 
patient depends, is, the cutting the urethra, the lodging the beak of the gorget in 
the groove of the ftaff, and the driving home the gorget. In attending operations, I 
have obferved, in this moment, fuch a degree of hefitation and evident alarm on the 
part of the operator, as convinces me that it is a moft important duty to explain 
the various caufes of the gorget flipping off from the groove of the ftaff: he will 
beft guard this accident, who is aware of every poffible caufe : it proceeds, like every 
important error, from want of knowledge in anatomy: Since we often fee the fur- 
geon feeking the femoral artery for an hour, to tie it in a found thigh, (the aneurifm 
being in the ham,) we need not wonder if fuch an executioner mangle the urethra 
in attempting to perform lithotomy, and conclude with thrufting his gorget be- 
twixt the bladder and re@tum. 

1ft, It fometimes happens, that the furgeon, deceived by the common defcription, 
and expecting to cut his incifions fairly upon the bend of the ftaff, goes deep into 
the hollow of the pelvis, and yet, after.much diffection, feels no ftaff ;—fallinge then 
into confufion, and anxious to be relieved from this diftrefling feene, he begins to 
believe that he muft /omehow have cut the urethra, and, believing this,.he at a venture 
thrufts in his gorget : Sometimes the furgeoa, having felt the ftaff, and diftinguifhed 
the membranous part of the urethra, and turned up the knife, cuts into the groove 
with fo tremulous a*hand that he hardly wounds it; and having failed to difle& the 
urethra naked, before making this incifion, the fibres of the levator-ani mufcle clofe 
upon the {mall flit which he had made in it, and thus, after feeling diftin@lly the 
groove of the ftaff, he lofes it again, and his gorget pafles betwixt the bladder and 
rectum, : 

2dly, Confufion and alarm, in the fimple bufinefs of cutting the urethra, is a fure 
indication that the furgeon is in danger of doing fomething very terrible. Often 
you will obferve the furgeon, in place of turning up his knife at once, and ftriking 
it fteadily and firmly into the groove of the ftaff, lay down the knife, and lift it 
alternately feveral times; firft he believes that he has cut the urethra, and then again 
becomes fenfible, either that he has not cut it, or that he has loft the fmall flit that 


he had made. I have feen the operator give away the knife, receive the gorget 
Vou, IL. Dd 
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from the affiftant, point it at the groove of the ftaff, and try to introduce it, refume 
the knife, and make new incifions in the urethra, five or fix fucceflive times, I 
have feen the gorget driven twice, not into the bladder, but deep among the bowels, 
for although there was a ftone, the furgeon never reac ned the bladder, never one 
drop.of urine flowed, the ftone was not extra€ted, and the boy died; this daft 
miftake is mere butchery; the dirft is little fhort of it, for if every time that the fure 
geon refumes the knife, the -has loft his fir incifion and makes a new opening in 
the urethra, if every time that he lofes one incifion, the urethra has turned in fome 
flight degree upon the flaff, before he makes another, the fucceffive incifions will 
almoft entirely feparate the urethra from the bladder, and the flighteft puth of the 
gorget willdrive off the gland from the urethra. 

3dly, Thexe is much too in the direction in which the gorget is driven forward, 
for though the urethra be fairly cut, yet the angle at which the ftaff is held, or 
manner in which the beak of the gorget is laid to the groove of the ftaff, may dif- 
appoint the furgeon of his purpofe, and make the gorget fhoot paft the bladder or 
puth off the gland from the urethra. If the handle of the ftaff be too much de- 
prefled, fo.as to turn its point high up towards the fundus of the bladder, while 
the gorget ispointed too low towards the rectum, the gorget, in place of entering 
fmoothly, will ftart off from the ftaff: or if, on the other hand, the handle of the 
ftaff be held too high, is toonear the groin, too much in its firft pofition, and the 
gorget peinted much upwards, the directions of the groove and the beak of the gor 
get will not correfpond ; the cutting edge of the gorget will not be fo directed as 
to cut its way forward; the beak will hitch againf the point of the gland, and may, 
efpecially if the urethra be mangled, force off the neck of the bladder and proftate 
from the urethra. 

athly, The furgeon, in place of moving the gorget along the groove of the ftaff, 
fometimes allows both gorget and flaff to go together deeper into the bladder, till 
they touch its fundus; fometimes the operator, by an awkwardnels in the pofture of 
the gorget, needs to ufe {uch force, that the gorget, when it ftarts through the firft 
nftruction at the neck of the bladder, may (efpecially in a contracted bladder) 
wound the fundus, the parts and inftruments ftanding. in the pofture reprefented in 
figure 4. Even the forceps, blunt as they are, may, by rudenefs and ignorance, be 
driven through the fundus of the bladder, the ftone efcaping by the rent, where the 
forceps cannot follow! it into the cavity of the abdomen. Thofe who prefer the 


gorget, and regard it as the ultimate improvement of this operation, avow thefe facts, 
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** F have more than once (fays Earle) known a gorget, though paffed in a right direc+ 
tion, pufhed on fo far and with fuch violence, as ‘to: go through the oppofite fide 
of the bladder.” 

sthly, Ifthe ftaff be fhort and’the affiftant unfkilful’ in the management of it, 
he may, after the furgeon has cut the urethra, allow the ftaff to recede from the 
bladder, and, in thrufting it back, puth its point not home again-into the bladder, 
but out through the wound in the urethra! The ftaff being-thus lodged betwixt the 
reum and bladder, the gorget muft follow it; the furgeon feels-the groove of his 
ftaff quite naked, fixes the beak of his gorget,:and drives it home in: the true 
direction, but no urine flows upon introducing the forceps, he feels no ftone! 
he is in the end, after much: violence, obliged’ to: put: his patient: to bed. to die 
Such an accident is recorded by Mr. Earle, it proves-the dangers of this particular 
operation with the gorget, and the fuperiority of that with the knife; the plunge 
of the gorget, to thofe who know to operate ‘only with the gorget, is* irres 
mediable, but a furgeon perfe€tly acquainted with the parts, and {fkilled. in. dif 
fe€tion, would, in:fuch a cafe, introduce his finger, feel for the proftate, ftrike - his 
knife into it, and, putting in his finger, guide the: forcepsintosthe bladder, and at 
leaft extract the ftone if not fave the patient. Cheffelden once performed this, when 
another operator had failed, and pufhed his inftruments betwixt the bladder and 
rectum. 

6thly, Though the gorget has pafled right, the forceps may be direéted wrong, 
for after a firft attempt at extraction, and when the forceps have flipped, the feoop 


or finger are introduced; and the forceps re-entered ; but, the- opening which the 
gorget makes, does not very eafily admit the forceps; even when the gorget lies 
ia, the wound, to guide them; after the gorget is withdrawn, the forceps. enter 
with greater difficulty, they flip-more eafily in among the loofe cellular fubftance of 
the rectum. . The-operator opens the forceps, and feels-in ‘vain for-the ftone ; he at 
lait has an indiftin@ perception. of the ftone, clofes them upon. it,. grafps it, and 
begins.to:pull.; but the forceps flip ; the bladder is betwixt the ftone and the for- 
ceps) Thefe are the true facculated’ tones, but the fac is the bladder, and the 
cavity is that which is made among. the cellular fubfance of the re@um, by 
the turning of- the forceps in fearch of the ftone, andthe opening their blades vio- 
lently to grafp it. In one:unfortunate cafe, the furgeon, groping. thus upon the 
outlide of the bladder, a@ually grafped with the point of-his forceps, and twifted 
away, the great part of the proftate gland, which, when-he-had thrown it down 
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among his feet, was picked up by a profeffor of anatomy who affifted at the opes 
ration, and, when the gentleman died, the parts were diffected out, and are pres 
ferved. 

It is unqueftionable that the gorget is often thus plunged among the vifcera, and 
perhaps it is to be lamented that ever cutting for the ftone ceafed to be a diftin® 
profeflion, or that the operation was brought to that kind of perfection, which 
induced ignorant men to venture upon an operation which, even thus fimplified, re- 
quires confummate fkill and knowledge. Whatever may be the aparent facility of 
this common operation with the gorget, that with the knife is alone fecure, it is 
indeed to the laft degree fimple, as fimple as that of cutting on the gripe; for it 
is cutting with the knife upon the ftaff, which is more eafily held, fixed and di- 
reated, than the ftone. But fince the operation with the gorget has been approved, 
and will continue to be performed, | have taught it faithfully ; nothing can, in my 
opinion, fo well prepare the young furgeons againft this fatal accident, the flipping 
of the gorget, as knowing perfeétly the caufes from which it may arife. And I will 
now fulfil my purpofe of defcribing the feveral acts and ftages of the operation in 
that sapid fucceflion in which they fhould be performed. , 


THE OPERATION OF LITHOTOMY. 


An operation fo mechanical as this, regulated in its moft critical movement by 4 
grooved ftaff, fhould, though there muft be no unbecoming hafte, proceed rapidly 
without a paufe, the feveral acts being connected in idea, and continuous in execu- 
tion. The furgeon fhould never, to catch the vain applaufe of the ill-judging 
fpeGtators, proceed in hafte and trepidation ; but he who can perform the opera- 
tion at all, will perform it beft to his feeling, and, for the fafety of the patient, 
rapidly ; for, having the purpofe of the operation full in his mind, its feveral flages 
are as parts of one continued a@tion, on which his mind is fo intent, his judgment 
fo clear and unperplexed, his hand fo fteady and refolved, that he moves, by a fort 
of inftin@, without paufe as without fear. In truth, dextrous and rapid execution 
are fynonymous words ; it is not policy, but feeling and felf-confidence, that carries 
the furgeon boldly on; this rapid energetic manner is natural and not affumed ; 
it is even in fome degree effential to the patient’s fafety, that the feveral aéts 
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fhould fucceed each other without ftop or paufe,—that, the gorget fhould be in- 
troduced as foon as the urethra is cut,;—and, the forceps inftantly after the thrufting- 
in of the gorget. | 

The furgeon fhould be prepared for this, and, in place of receiving and return- 
ing every inftrument from his affiftants, fhould draw each inftrument from his 
girdle when he is to ufe it. Every thing being prepared, he ties an apron about 
him, which being firmly girt, he twifts a towel through the apron-ftring, fixes the 
gorget alfo in the ftring like a dagger in the girdle, and the forceps he puts in the 
fore-pocket of his apron. Then advancing to the patient, who is tied and placed 
for operation, though his pofture is not yet adjufted, he dips the ftaff in oil and paffes 
it gently and foftly ; he then dips the finger in oil and infinuates into the reGum, 
to feel that all is right and fair; he then wipes the fingers that are foiled with uring 
or feces, or lubricated with oil, and feats himfelf before his patient, on a low 
ftool, pulling the breech towards him, till it projects fairly over the edge of the 
table, and preffing-in the doubling of the blanket under the breech, till he has raifed 
it to a proper angle ; he then commits the patient’s feet to the lateral afliftants, who 
are to keep the breech in this fufpended pofture : Then reaching his right hand over 
the patient’s breech, he takes a firm hold on the handle of the ftaff; prefles its heel 
againft the perineum; feels for it immediately behind the fcrotum with the fore- 
finger, or with the edge of the thumb; lays down the handle of the flaff to the 
right groin, and gives it to the affiftant furgeon to keep it fteady. 

He now wipes the perinzum with his towel *, lays the left hand over the hip 
and anus, and fpreads his fingers fo as to ftretch the perinzum ; then fixing the 
point of the knife juft below the point where he feels the heel of the ftaff, (i. e 
about an inch behind the fcrotum,) and prefling with the point of the knife to 
mark the beginning of the incifion, he draws it with a firm and fteady motion, 
obliquely downwards, till he paffes the anus about an inch and a half, the middle 
and deepeft part of the incifion being thus oppofite to the anus, but inclining fome- 
what towards the tuber ifchii to avoid the rectum. The firft ftroke of the knife 
paffes through the fkin and fat; a fecond ftroke, guided by the fore-finger, pafles 
deep into the hollow of the pelvis, through fat tendinous fafcia, and the tranfverfe 
mufcle, and, in fhort, through every obftruAion, till the opening is quite free. A 
third difle@tion, in which the fore-finger is turned upwards to the pubis, while the 


* The re@um. generally protrudes in a child, from crying and ungoverned ftraining, and needs to be ios 
and held afide by a bit of linen cloth laid upon it. 
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ring and mid fingers a little crooked reprefs the rectum, lays the ftaff almoft bare; 
and then, the edge of the knife alfo turned upwards, as well as the finger which 
guides it, is ftruck into the groove of the ftaff, through the membranous part of 
the urethra; and the erg being then drawn fteadily forwards, flits it up from the 
point of the proftate — nearly to the bulb of the- urethra, i. e. through almoft the 


3 


whole length of the part that feels naked. 
The edge of the thumb-nail being fixed fteadily in the groove of the faff, the 


beak of the gorget is lodged in the groove; the furgeon, firft moving the gorget 
backwards and forwards, reaches his left hand over to grafp the ftaff, takes a firm 
hold of it, rifes from his feat, balances with the two hands for a few inftants, and 
feeling that the inftruments correfpond, that the hands feel each other, and re-a& 
mutually, and that the beak of the gorget glides fmoothly and equably inthe groove 
of the ftaff,he holds the ftaff fteady, clenched in a dagger-like manner, in his left hand, 
and pufhes the gorget fteadily, frongly, but flowly, forward with his right. The mo- 
ment that he feels the refiftance over, and the urine flow, he begins to give that turn 
to the ftaff (viz. deprefling the handle of it to the belly of the patient), by which the 
gorget is difengaged and the ftaff withdrawn; he flips the ftaff into his pouch, or 
lays it down, feizes the handle of the gorget with the left hand, draws out his forceps 
with the right, lays the chops of them gently in the broad channel of the: gorget, 
puthes them gently onwards into the bladder, and when he feels them in the open 
cavity, he withdraws the gorget, withdrawing it carefully in the direction in which 
it was puthed in, that its edge may make no fecond wound. 

The ftaff is withdrawn as a part of the fame motion by which the gorget is in+ 
troduced ; the gorget is withdrawn as a part (the concluding part) of the fame-mo- 
tion with which the forceps are introduced; the gorget is next flipped into the 
pocket of the apron, and both hands applied to the forceps, one to each handle; 
and the operator, confcious that the forceps now look direQly upwards towards 
the fundus of the bladder, where the ftone cannot be, and that the gorget has 
carried them over the ftone, raifes the handles high, and while: he opens the blades 
gently, points them downwards to the fac behind the proftate, and near the 
neck of the bladder where the ftone lies; and he withdraws them at the fame time 
a little, that they may have the flone before them: He then pushes the ftone before 
him, and thus excites the bladder to contract, and prefs it clofe to the chops of the 
forceps ; he clofes them, and preffes once or twice in direétions flightly varied, ac= 
cording to feelings which cannot be deferibed, before he thinks himfelf fure of his 
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hold ; but when he is fure, he grafps firmly, very firmly, becaufe, if the ftone be fo 
large as to endanger its breaking, he is more willing that it fhould break into a hun- 
dred pieces than injure the parts by dilatation ; and he now depreffes the handles quite 
low, becaufe the dire@tion in which he is to extraé the ftone, is entirely oppofite to 
that in which he catches it. The forceps, holding the ftone, now point dire@ly 
upwards as at firft; he holds firm, and pulls almoft dire@ly downwards, that the 
preffure may be, not againft the pelvis, but againft the dilatable parts in the lowe 
angle of the wound; and moving his forceps gently, flowly, fteadily, from fide to 
fide, with a very wide motion, he deprefles, firft, the upper fide of the ftone, then 
the lower fide, and fo alternately, till the wideft parts of the chops ftretch the 
wound! the ftone begins to appear ! he holds the palm of the left hand, which had 
hitherto held firm the hinge of the forceps, fo as to receive the ftone! and with 
ene wide motion of the forceps moving the handles largely downwards, he turns 
it out. 

If the perineal artery, which is unavoidably wounded, is large, and bleeds pro« 
fufely, it is ufually tied with the needle after the external incifion, and before the 
urethra is cut. If the hamorrhagy be neglected till the operation is finifhed, the 
arteries are then fo bruifed, and fo retratted among the cellular fubftance, that they 
never bleed again; if there be any internal hemorrhagy from arteries larger than 
common, courfing round the proftate gland, and cut with the gorget, it is dif. 
cevered only fome hours after the patient is laid'in bed; it is known by the defire 
to pafs urine, the fenfe of load at the lower part of the abdomen, and reftlefinefs 
and pain; and it is relieved by pufhing in the finger, and breaking down the 
coagula, which are then difcharged as from the uterus in an abortion, and then, if 
freth blood continues to flow, farther danger is prevented by thrufting a wide canula 
into the wound, furrounded with a piece of dried fponge, the canula being pafled 
through a hole in the centre of the fponge. 

The ftone being extracted, the furgeon, having examined and aflured himfelf that 
there is no fecond ftone, lays a piece of oiled lint within the lips of the wound; 
unbinds the patient, and lays his thighs together, the knees being bended, and, an 
afftant holding his hand flat over the wound; and the patient is conveyed to bed, 
and laid on his right fide. An opiate is given with a glafs of warm wine and water 5 
the curtains are drawn, the windows clofed, and a medical attendant being left by 
him to watch any acceflion of hemorrhagy, or abdominal pain, he is compofed te 
reft; the urine which flows freely through the wound is received upon a thick 
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folded cloth. ‘The warm bath, glyfters, bleeding, if he be an athletic man, and 
7 embrocating the lower part of the belly with fpirituous applications, are the chief 


means for preventing abdominal inflammation. 


I hope that, in preparing my reader for underftanding this defcription, [ have 
with proper ferioufnefs inculcated the importance of ftudy, and the fatal confe- 
quence of imitating, without intelligence or defign, the motions of other opera- 
tors ; that I have not, by any prefumption on my part, incited the young furgeon to 
any rath or unpremeditated attempt or new exploit, but have defcribed perfpicuoufly, 
fimply, and with a fincere fenfe of duty, the moft important and eventful operation 
in furgery. 

To what extent, and with what variety of illuftrations, a fubject like this may 
be explained, it would ill become me todecide. I may have been partial to a fubje& 
which I have ftudied for many years, or to thefe views which have prefented them- 
{elves to my mind ; I may have erred in explaining, too diffufely, difficulties which I 
acknowledge to have felt myfelf, and which «it is allowable to believe others may alfo 
feel. Whether I have written too much or too little, is a queftion which fome will 
be very willing to propofe ; but our general profeflion, a learned, impartial, and honeft 
jury, will decide: but this Iam fure will be allowed me, the merit of good inten- 
tions and the choice of a fubject interefting in itfelf, and in its relation to many 
important points of furgical practice. 


EXPLANATION of the PLATE facing Page 208. 
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Tis drawing was taken from the bladder of a man who had been cut for the 
ftone, but having two ftones and the furgeon being fatisfied with extraGing one, 
the man died on the eighth or tenth day. 
a. Marks a part of the colon naked, uncovered of its peritoneum. 
b. b. b. Marks the edges of the peritoneum diffedied fo as to fhow the naked 
gut (a) and the fat under the membrane. 
c.¢. The colon inflated with air turning down behind the bladder to form the 
reQum. 
d. he fundus of the urinary bladder covered by its peritoneal coat, the cut 
or diffe@ted edges of which are marked (e. c.) 

ff: The outfide of the bladder uncovered of its peritoneal coat. 

g. The infide of the bladder opened by the turning down of the triangular 
flap (4) fo as to thew the remaining ftone (/) and the point of the ca- 
theter (4) projeCting into the bladder. 

i. Marks the proftate gland. 

m, Thecrus penis cut away from the arch of the pubis. 

m. ‘The erector penis mufcle cut acrofi - 


0.0. ‘The fat furrounding the rectum. 

p. The anus. ; 

g.g ‘The extent of the wound made in operating. 

r. Aprobe pafled through the wound (s). The buttoned end of the fame 

probe within the bladder. 

t. A calcareous cruft collected round the infide wound upon the inner furface 

of the bladder. 

But the point which [hold it moft important to demonfirate, is the great diftance 
defcribed by the dotted lines (~) betwixt the outward and inward wound, and 
the cavity, marked (v), betwixt the bladder and re€tum, which fpace was full of 
matter ind gangrenous floughs; in fhort, the whole cavity was a foul abf{cefs, and 


this fpace, marked (wv), was in particular green with mortification. 
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OF 


OBSTRUCTION OF URINE. 


SECTION IV, 


OF INTRODUCING THE CATHETER. 


I po not know that even the operation of lithotomy itfelf, is more difficult, than that 
of introducing the catheter; more important it cannot be, than an operation which 
gives relief in accidents and difficulties fo extremely common and fo very afflicting: 
The one is an operation referved for thofe who have attained a high reputation in 
furgery ; the other muft be attempted by every furgeon, young or old, in the navy 
or in the army, in town or country, much or little accuftomed with operations: 
It is an operation which the furgeon muft perform unpremeditately, without affift- 
ance or advice, in places diftant from every help, and in circumftances too prefling 
to admit delay ! where, if the patient be left unaflifted, even for a few hours, his 
fituation will become hapelefs and irremediable. 

The operation of introducing the catheter, if it do not require intrepidity and 
courage, requires at leaft peculiar delicacy, a perfe€t knowJedge of the parts, and 
above all a humane and fteady temper ; for when. the furgeon is at any time con- 
{cious that he is in danger of committing violence, he muft fubmit to the imputation 
of having failed, even at the rifk of his reputation: The obftacles and difficulties 
to the introduction of the catheter are befides of fo peculiar a kind, that while all 
our diligence to learn this art is neceflary, our utmoft diligence is fometimes un- 
availing, for the moft unfkilful furgeons have fucceeded, by a fort of chance, even 
after the moft dexterous have failed. Petit failed ! Petit and three other fkilful fur- 
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geons attempted in vain to introduce the catheter, which was in the end introduced 
with all imaginable eafe by a furgeon of very inferior fkill,—if Petit confents to 
make fuch an avowal, let no man be afhamed of failing in this delicate operation, 
nor be induced for the fake of reputation, to pufh the catheter rudely onwards. 

There is no operation with which I fhould more earneftly entreat the young: 
furgeon to make himfelf acquainted than this of introducing the catheter: Obftruc- 
tions of the urethra daily happen, in every ftage of life, and in all ranks: in the 
vicious, and in the innocent; in boys, from ftones pafling along the urethra ; in. 
young men from gonorrhea, ftrictures, intoxication, and various kinds of mif- 
condua. It arifes too from difeafes produced by no immoral vice ; often it arifes 
from modefty and reftraint, from falls affeCting the fpine, from low fevers, from 
palfy, and from the natural failings of old age; and the proftate gland, when it 
becomes difeafed, forms a tumor which the moft fkilful hand cannot extirpate, 
nor the moft fearching medicines refolve. So many caufes for one fatal complaint 
muft alarm us, and we muft feel a peculiar fympathy in refpe& to this difeafe, 
‘which prefents itfelf to the imagination (and alas! too truly) as one of the 
moft natural failings and moft affli@ing concomitants of old age. Thefe fatal 
obfiructions are rare in country hofpitals, and in country praétice; for the 
poor are early fubdued by hard labour, and have not the defire nor the means 
of indulging in any dangerous vice; “they have not, in their youth, applied 
hot and rebellious liquors in their blood, nor have not, with unbafhful fore- 
head, wooed, the means of weaknefs and debility.” If in the hofpitals of a great 
city, fuch as London, difeafes of this nature are more frequent, it is among foldiers 
and failors, and the brood of vagabonds that infeft a capital. But thefe terrible 
diforders are moft peculiarly frequent in the higheft ranks of life, and efpecially 
with thofe who have rioted in all the luxuries of eaftern countries ; and, in propor- 
tion as life advances, thofe effects of early follies fall heavier every day, and many, 
exhaufted by fleeplefs nights and continued pain, have their ftrength gradually im- 
paired, till at laft they fink under the diforder, without ever having fuffered a com- 
plete obftruction of the bladder. 


There are no circumftances in which the patient is more perfeQly grateful, than 
for the relief which the fkilful introdu€tion of the catheter procures ; for it is a 
fudden and intire relief, from anguifh more excruciating than any defcription of 
pain. Often the value of our affiftance is enhanced by the unfuccefsful attempts 
of others lefs fortunate or lefs fkilful. To feel this uneafinefs and intenfe defire 
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to pafs the urine, to fubmit to a dreaded operation, and yet to be difappointed of 
relief ; to fee the blood ftreaming from the penis, and {till to continue in agony ; to 
lie tofling with fever and pain, aggravated by difmal recolleions of many having 
died of obftruction of urine; and then in the midft of thefe fufferings, to receive 


~ fudden relief, from the hands of a fkilful man, muft be accompanied with a deep 


fenfe of gratitude. Such refledtions as thefe, my reader will not think unnatural. 
I would condefcend to fuggeft even felfifh motives, to the few who are born to feel 
no others, as inducements to ftudy thofe difeafes of which I am now to offer a 
fhort praCtical {ketch ; I fhould be inclined to blame the furgeon very much, who 
was not equally prepared to ufé the catheter as to ufe the lancet. 

The introdu@ion of the catheter is an operation which a good furgeon, who is 
able to perform with eafe, would be apt to defcribe with little care or minutenefs; 
and there is unfortunately in this, if any part of furgery, a kind of addrefs which 
is to be attained only by praétice! for let the experienced furgeon pay what atten- 
tion he will to his own manceuvre, he will find fomething in it which he muft 
defpair of teaching by words alone. Yet this experience and acquired dexterity 
is founded on previous knowledge of the parts, andI fhall reckon it one of the 
moft important ufes of my anatomical drawings and plans, if they enable me on 
this fubje& ,to .exprefs my conceptions clearly. I fhall give, as the firft and moft 
fimple leffon in this department of furgery, that of introducing the catheter, in 
cafes where the urine is retained, not from any refiftance arifing from tumor or 
other obftruion in the urinary canal, but from paralyfis or mere want of power 
in the bladder itfelf. 

When from remaining too long in ceremonious companies, in affemblies, in pro- 
ceffions, or in courts of juftice; when from travelling in public carriages, or from 
any caufe of delicacy or reftraint, a man refifts too long the calls of nature, the 
bladder being over-diftended, lofes. its contra@tile power, and when he would pafs 
his urine) he makes vain and painful efforts to difcharge it: a fpafm about the neck 
of the bladder then arifes, and refiftance is added to want of contractile power; 
every repeated effort increafes the difficulty, and pain fucceeds to the fimple defire 
of emptying the bladder. It is this pain and fpafm alone that prevents the catheter 


pafling with perfect eafe, and makes all the oppofition we experience in performing 


that operation on the living body, which is fo eafily performed on the dead; for, : 


the introducing the catheter in a corpfe, is. not a leffon of that importance which has 
ufually been fuppofed. 
E<2 
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It is the fpafm and univerfal contraétion of the parts, and in fome degree the 
altered pofture of the bladder, in regard to the canal of the urethra, that occafions 
this difficulty of paffing the catheter ; for there are various caufes from which re- 
tention of urine arifes, in which the difficulty of introducing the catheter is va- 
rious. The catheter pafles with perfe&t eafe, when the retention of urine proceeds 
from a paralytic affeGtion of the bladder, as in fraures of the fpine, in palfy or 
apoplexy, in confluent fmall-pox, in the end of low fevers. In child-bed women 
the retention of urine, which is fo frequent in tedious labours, arifes merely from 
over-diftenfion, and confequent paralyfis of the bladder, for it continues many days 
or even weeks after delivery, after the preffure produced by the head of the child 
within the pelvis is removed with them the catheter is eafily introdueed. Even in 
cafes when ftrangury and pain, accompanied with intenfe defire, have followed the 
fimple retention of urine; in cafes when the canal is generally inflamed as in 
gonorrheea, the furgeon fhould ftill be able to pafs the catheter with tolerable eafe. 
But in cafes of ftri€ture or other difeafe in the urethra, the catheter is feldom ufeful ; 
and where the proftate gland is difeafed, it paffes with the utmoft difficulty if, indeed 
it can be made to pafs by any means. 

Suppofe then that a young man has for three weeks been afflicted with gonorrhea, 
with much fcalding and pain, has felt the inflammation gradually defcend towards 
the place of the proftate, and has notwithftanding had the imprudence to fit 
long at table drinking with his comrades, or has been revelling with them all night 
in the ftreets, he is brought to you ih the morning writhing with pain, or 
you are called to fee him at his own houfe, and find him ftalking through his 
chamber grinding his teeth, and ftraining violently to pafs his urine; fo that 
in confequence of the cold, and the liquors he has been indulging in, there has been 
a quick fecretion of urine, the bladder is greatly diftended, there is tumor in the 
lower part of the abdomen, the penis is in a ftate of partial ere€tion from ‘pain and 
irritation, the running ftopped, the point of the penis quite dry, and the perineum 
fenfibly painful to the touch. You proceed in the following manner: 

You place your patient with his back refting firmly againft the wall, ftriding 
but not very wide, his feet being projected before him a very little ; and you place 
yourfelf on his left fide, kneeling on your right knee; you may lay him/acrofs the 
bed, his feet refting on the floor, his buttocks touching the edge of the bed, and 
his head and fhoulders fupported with the pillows; or he may feat himfelf upon 
a chair, refting with his hands upon the feat, the perineum projecting a little over 
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the edge of the chair, and one of his friends landing behind to fupport him. 
In whatever pofture you place your patient, you find the pofture of kneeling on 
the right knee the moft convenient for yourfelf; it gives you perfect fteadinefs ; 
and, by placing yourfelf low with regard to the patient, you obtain a perfec 
command of your cathetet, which, while you are introducing it, is to move in a 
circle. 

You lift the point of the penis betwixt the fore and mid-fingers, fecuring the 
pofture of the penis by prefling the glans with your thumb: then taking the 
catheter, which is previoufly warmed, and {meared with oil, white of eggs, or butter, 
in your right hand, you hold it firmly by the ears, betwixt the thumb and fore- 
finger ; and while you hold by the wings with the finger and thumb, you lay the 
middle, ring, and little fingers, flat acrofs the fhaft, juft as you would a pipe. 
You then apply the point of the catheter to the opening of the urethra, and glide 
it down fteadily and rather rapidly along the urethra, drawing the penis with the 
left hand, prefling the catheter onwards with the right, and guiding it with a femi- 
circular fweep round the pubis, in proportion as the catheter pafles along the 
urethra, The two hands thus re-a@ting, the catheter glides onwards without ob- 
ftruction, till it has turned round the pubis, and you become fenfible by the turn, 
by the length it has paffed, and by the degree of refiftance, that it has approached 
the neck of the bladder, and is juft about to enter it. 

‘This is the critical moment, in which may be feen whether a {urgeon can or cannot 
pafs the catheter; for if he knows how to pafs it, he fuddenly, but not violently, 
changes its dire@tion. He depreffes the handle with a particular kind of addrefs, 
and raifes the point, which, as if it had fuddenly furmounted fome obftacle, ftarts 
into the neck of the bladder, and the urine burfts out in a jet from the mouth of 
the catheter. 

Thofe who are unfkilful prefs the tube forward, and perfift, as they had begun, 
in drawing up the penis, pulling it out to an immoderate length, imagining, ‘as in- 
deed they are plainly told, that by ftretching the penis, they lengthen the urethra, 
and make it ftraight, whereas, they elongate only that part of the urethra along 
which the catheter has already paffed. . 

In truth the elongation of the penis does not at all affe& that part of the urethra 
at which the catheter is interrupted, the part viz. which lies in the perineum, and is 
fixed by the various conne€tions with which my reader is not unacquainted : a 
dexterous furgeon indeed generally paffes the catheter with one’continuous motion 
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uninterrupted, and without letting go the penis; but when he does feel that he is 
obftruéted he lets go the penis, as of no further affiftance ; he, {while his affiftant 
holds up the fcrotum,) lays two fingers along the perineum, on each fide of the ure- 
thra, and draws the fingers along the perinzum towards the fcrotum, foothing the 
parts, and relaxing ‘the fpafm, by the preffure and motion, and acting as if the de- 
fign were to work the urethra along the catheter, as he would put the bait ona 
hook, If this fail, he, kneeling before the patient, oils the left fore-finger and paffes 
st into the anus, the effe&t of which is, I am perfuaded, neither the elongation of 
the urethra, nor the unfolding any inequalities of the canal, but merely lifting up 
the point of the catheter, by the preflure of the finger, and with a degree of 
force and effe& which the furgeon has not the confidence to ufe in the proper way 
of bending down the handle of the ftaff. 


This critical movement is fo decifive of fuccefs, that I cannot help illuftrating 
it by a plan and explaining it farther: it will be eafily underftood from the plan, 
that if the furgeon perfift in pufhing the catheter onwards in the dire¢tion (a) in 
which its point firft meets this refiftance, the catheter will, in place of ,plunging 3 


into the bladder, be driven through the thin membranes of the urethra at (a), 
into the cellular fubftance of the bulb, whence will follow an immoderate flux of 
blood: in place of direfting the catheter in fo unguided a manner as to encounter 
this obftruétion, the furgeon, being aware of this difficulty, muft be careful to.avoid 
it; fromthe firf{ moment of his introducing the inftrument, he holds the catheter 

fteady by the wings, with the exprefs purpofe of turning and guiding it; from the 

moment in which the catheter begins to. pafs:along the perinzum, the point fhould 

be prefted ftrongly againft the upper fide of the urethra which lies under the pubis; 

the catheter muft be all along carried fo clofe tothe arch of the pubis,.as never to 

lofe the feeling of prefling hard againft the bone, and when it approaches the neck 
of the bladder the. point-muft .be'turned quick under the arch of the pubis, as if 
it were the furgeon’s intention to keep it preffed clofe to the inner furface of the 
pubis now, as it had before been to the outer furface of the lymphyfis. * While 
the furgeon makes the, point run thus along the bone, as if to avoid the angleat 
the lower part of the urethra, he muft guide the, catheter fleadily along, holding 
it fm and with an a@ion fomething like that of pulling, as if it. were his-defign 
to hook the pubis. He muft turn down the handle and raife the point of, the 
catheter, I will not fay fuddenly,, or ftrongly, but with quicknefs and addrefs, as if 
it were his defign.1o catch at fome orifice, diftingt from the canal. in- which, the: in- 
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firument is pafling, and to catch it with addrefs and quicknefs, as if it were an 
opening which might otherwife efcape. 

Jf thefe manceuvres do not fucceed, the furgeon changes his catheter, choofing 
one bigger or more flender, with a greater or lefler curve, according to what ob- 
fervations he may have made in his firft attempt; but if the catheter has been of 
a good form or commodious fize, yet has not pafled eafily, he fhould, inftead 
ef choofing a rigid catheter of another fize or form, take a flexible catheter for 
his fecond attempt. The flexible’ catheter is generally flender and of fufficient 
length, and its thape may be accommodated to all occafions, and to all forms of 
the urethra; for, having a fiff wire, we can give that wire (either before or after 
it is paffed into the catheter) whatever fhape we pleafe; and, what is of fill 
greater importance, we cam introduce the inftrument without or with the wire as 
circumftances may dire€t;.or what I find far more advantageous, we can intro- 
duce the wire pafticularly fo as not quite to reach the point of the catheter, but 
within two inches or a little more of the point, by which contrivance the point, if 
previoufly warmed and wrought in the hand, has fo much elafticity that it follows 
the precife curve of the urethra, and has yet fufficient rigidity to furmount any flight 
refittance. If this too fail, and efpecially if there be the flighteft reafon to fufpect 
that the refiftance is not merely {pafmodic, but arifes from ftri€ture near the neck of 
the bladder in a younger man, or {welling of the proftate in the aged, we take a {mall 
bougie, turn up the extremity of it with the finger and thumb, fo that the hooked 
point may look towards the pubis, oil it lightly and rapidly, and allowing no time 
for the foftening of the wax, pafs it into the urethra, run it down nimbly to the 
place of the obftruction, turn it with a vertical or twifting motion, and ftick it faft 
in the conftriéted part ; and having left the bougie thus fixed for ten minutes or a 
quarter of an hour, we ufually find, upon withdrawing it, (efpecially if, in with- 
drawing, we feel a pull as if it would invert the urethra,) that either the urine will 
begin to flow, or at leaft that the catheter will now pals. 

But when we are in thefe operations unfuccefsful, juft as when we fail in our at- 
tempts to reduce a hernia, we refort to other means of relieving the ftricture of the 
parts, before making a fecond attempt; farft we bleed, bleed repeatedly, which at 
once prevents the moft fatal of all fymptoms, inflammation of the abdomen, and ferves 
as an anodyne, and never can be fuperfluous where the future dangers of the cafe, and 
in fome degree the prefent obftru@tion, proceed from inflammation ; when we ob« 
ferve the condition of our patient, his fluthed face, parched tongue, and rapid 
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pulfe, we can feel no reluctance in bleeding. Weimmerfe the patient in a warm bath, 
and rub the perinzum and lower part of the abdomen with ftimulant embrocations, . 
as {pirituous and camphorated balfams or ointments ; we lay hot and ftimulant 
applications to the pubis, cover all the parts with athick made poultice, im- 
pregnated with camphire or onions, and, above all, give opiate injeGions, very 
ftrong, for we find this the moft effeCtual means of alleviating the pain and 
defire, or in other terms, the fpafmodic aétion of the parts: it is fpafm merely that 
intercepts the catheter; for were the patient dead, no fuch oppofition would be 
experienced ; innumerable diffeCtions have proved that the catheter, which was not 
admitted in the living, paffes eafily in the dead body. If after a few hours of thefe 
applications, the pain is relieved, and the patient, by the force of the opium, is in- 
clined to reft, we are then able to pafs the catheter with eafe; and when we have 
relieved {uch a patient we muft continue our attentions to him unremittingly; 
we give him prudent advice left the fame continued life of thonghtlefinefs and 
diffipation confirm the complaint; we charge ourfelves with drawing off the 
urine thrice a day, till the parts recover their tone; and we never difmifs fucha 
patient without acquainting him, that on the flighteft excefs or imprudence, he 
avill relapfe into this painful condition; for the bladder once diftended is apt to 
be again diftended, without creating any fenfible effort, and, being over-diftended, 
4t lofes altogether its mufcular power. 

The period at which a patient will recover the contraQile power of his bladder 
muft depend much on the condué of the furgeon, who will be able to reftore its 
tone, by being careful ia his attendance, and preventing the bladder being at any 
time filled; by dire€ting the patient to make occafional efforts to difcharge his 
urine, even although not incited by any defire ; by applying ftimulant embrocations. 
to the pelvis; by giving ftimulant and purgative injeGtions, or, by giving, if ne- 
ceflary, a few drops of tin€ture of cantharides ; and finally by applying blifters from 
time to time to the facrum, which I hold to be the moft powerful means of refto- 
ring the contractility of the bladder : along with thefe means the walking barefooted 
on a ftone floor, or having cold water dathed or fprinkled about the pelvis, is very 
effeCtual in feconding the efforts of the patient. 

I have thus reprefented the moft fimple of all cafes of obftru@ion of urine, and 
fhall now proceed to fpeak of others more difficult and complicated. With pro- 
lixity or unneceflary minutenefs I do not think I fhall be reproached by any well- 
difpofed or fenfible man, for Lam ee, things which cannot be performed (as 
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#00 much has been performed) according to general theory, but fuch as muft be 
either learnt by ufe and pradtice, or muft be minutely and practically defcribed ; 
I cannot on this occafton, nor fhall I, in any part of thefe chapters, venture to 
depend on the natural ingenuity of the young furgeon, but fhall fervilely and 
minutely inflruad him in the manocuvre of every lefler operation, and endeavour 
alfo to make him familiar with the fcenes in which he has to perform his feveral 
duties, * - 

But there remain, in refpedt to this firft operation of introducing the catheter, 
fome points not unworthy of further illuftration. Iremember to have feen con- 

£ 


1 
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tinually practifed an artifice which is indeed but lately difufed, though if we 
regard the motives from which it was followed, it fhould long fince have’ fallen 
into ‘contempt. The furgeon, in pafling the catheter, was in the praCtice of 
turning its convex fide to the pubis, and its point towards himfelf, with the handle 
downwards; and when the point reached the perineum and began to be inter- 
rupted in confequence of this moft unnatural pofture of the inftrument! at the mo- 
ment in which it fhould enter the bladder! the handle was raifed with a nimble 
and fudden turn, and the catheter plumping precipitately into the bladder, in the me- 
ment of this fudden turn, feemed to enter in confequence of the fingular dexterity 
of this manceuvre. The whole difficulty of the operation feemed to confift in 
this movement, whence it was called, par excellence, * Tour de Maitre.” It is natural 
to inquire whence fo odd a conceit, as this of turning the catheter in this backward 
direCtion, entered into the imagination of any one. Perhaps alfo it is of fome 
importance to enquire whether there be not certain circumftances in which it 
may be advyilable to make fuch an experiment. 

This tour de maitre was afluredly the invention of the old lithotomifts in Italy 
and Germany, and, to eftimate its value, we have to recolle@t who thefe lithotomifts 
were. ‘Though a barber in thofe days was a furgeon, at leaft in all that related 
to tooth-drawing and broken heads, and often ftood in competition with Hildanus 
and Parzus; yet a lithotomift was not fo: he was fometimes a’ herniary doétor, 


fometimes ‘a pricft, but always a vagabond; for thofe who profeffed lithotomy 


travelled from city to city, and ftuck up their advertifements upon the walls. 


One principal part of the myftery of thefe itinerants. was, to operate fo that no 

one could difcover what they were doing. They performed all the fleps of their 

operation with fuch a juggling dexterity, that the phyficians, prefent at their opera- 
Vou, Il. es 
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il tions, could not guefs: what was done ; and the moft celebrated among them left te 


the profeffion no better legacy than difputes: about the nature of their operations ¢ 
in fhort, quacks invented this tour de maitre, and furgeons continued to pradtife it, 
that their pupils and {pe@tators, might hold fuch fingular and inexplicable opera~ 
tions in high reverence, and not attempt what feemed fo difficult. Petit, a century 


ago, remonftrated with his contemporaries againi{t this abfurdity, declared it to be 


ie extremely dangerous to perform this turn with all the rapidity which was ufually 
affected by fuch as efteemed themfelves dexterous operators, and declared, that he 


always introduced the catheter over the belly *. Yet even in the prefent day the 


Hel | propriety of the old practice is defended. ‘There is in the fecond volume of the 
bl Medical Memoirs, a moft important difcuffion of this very queftion, in which the 
cay: fole difpute betwixt Mr. Bromfield and Mr. Ware is not whether the tour de maitre 
i fhould be performed at all, but how it fhould be performed: Mr. Bromfield ad- 
vifes us to give the catheter a fudden and very clever turn; Mr. Ware advifes that 


this mafterly turn fhould be performed with all poffible deliberation and folemnity. 


If, in introducing the catheter, you find your inftrument ftop early in a lower 
Hi part of the urethra, and have reafon, from the hiftory of the cafe, to believe that 


the obfirution arifes from ftriture, you muft not perfift in prefling on your inftru- 


ment, but withdraw it, and pafs a {mall bougie, or ufe a cauftic. 
eerie If, in paffing the catheter, you encounter a ftone, which you know by the catheter 
Ro grating againft it, be not rafh to drive it back into the bladder, but prefs your finger 


upon the perinzum behind the ftone, left it fhould be driven back,—withdraw your. 


* <¢ Ces différentes manceuvres, difficiles 4 décrire, font encore plus difficiles & exécuter que l’on ne penfe. 
Avant que d’aller plus loin, qu’il me foit permis de demander a ceux qui fuivent la méthode ordinaire, quelles: 


raifons ils peuvent avoir de la préférer a l'autre: plus je réfléchis fur le demi tour de main,.et moins jen: 


AN ‘ connois l’utilité ; je dis de plus que la prétendue élégance, de laquelle fe piquent ceux qui font ce demi-tour, ne 
Per ati . . } > . . > * 
reaitt peut jamais étre utile, et qu’elle peut avoir des inconvéniens, fur-tout lorfque, fe piquant de viteffe, on fait 


fubitement ce demi-tour, et qu’on baiffe brufquement et prefqu’en méme tems la main,. pour pouffer le bout de: 
ja fonde dans le col de la veflie, 

“ta méthode de paffer la fonde par-deflus le ventre me paroit fi naturelle, que je ne puis m’émpécher de; 
croire que autre facon de fonder n’ait été imaginée par les anciens Lithotomiftes, que pour mafquer la maneuvre, et faire 
parcitre aux Eleves fpelateurs, qui auroient envie d’entreprendre cette opération, qu’élle eft bien plus difficile qu'elle ne leur 
es paroitroit fans doute, sils fuivoient la méthode la plus fimple et la plus naturelle: ce que je dis paroitra vraic 
femblable, fi on fe rappelle que les anciens Lithotomittes faifoient cette opération en cachette, ne fouffroient 
de {pectateurs que le moias quil leur étoit poflible, et que quand ils étoient obligés d’en fouffrir quelques-uns, 


ils cachoient toujours les saanceuyres les plus fimples par quelques mouvemens myftérieux.” 
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atheter, and ftop to confider of the cafe, and the means of giving fafe and perma~ 


nent relief. 


But if from the age of your patient and the hiftory of his complaint you fufped 


o 


the proftate gland to be difeafed, and efpecially if, from introducing your finger 


into the anus, you are affured that the complaint is of that difmal nature, you may, 
after having failed in the common way, turn the concavity of your catheter to- 
wards the perineum, and give it the turn, the “ four de maitre,’ at that point 
of your progrefs in which you are fenfible of the oppofition from the difeafed gland 
and would pafs your inftrument through it. I have fometimes imagined that this 
method of operating contributed to open the cleft or valve-like mouth of the 
tumid proftate; and this tour de maitre, though abfurd as a general practice, imply- 
ing nothing but an affeétation of dexterity, is furely allowable where all attempts 
are allowable! in a difeafe where, if we fail with the catheter, the moft violent 
meafures muft be reforted to, and the catheter itfelf or fome other inftrument be 
driven into the bladder by main force. 

I am next, I confefs, anxious to make the due imprefflion on my reader’s mind, 
when I come to explain a prejudice which has indeed almoft ceafed to appear in 
this odious light, from being avowed by men of high reputation and fupported 
by facts. It has been afferted, that though, upon introducing the catheter, blood 
flows from the urethra in a full ftream, “* No harm is done ; fuch hemorrhage is 
rather ufeful, and facilitates every future attempt to pafs the inftrument.” TI will 
freely acknowledge that often, from a flight injury, a great profufion of blood will 
flow ; this is an inevitable confequence of the peculiar ftructure of the parts, and no 
great harm enfues ; but that fuch a difcharge of blood is entirely harmlefs, is a fign 
of dexterity, or of any thing but aukwardnefs, violence, and a breach of the cellular 
fubftance, I cannot allow. 

Every prejudice exculpatory in its tendency, and of courfe acceptable to the pro- 
feffion, will have its fupporters ; and this in particular has long maintained its ground. 
Mr. Bromfield and Mr. Ware, in the paper already alluded to, acknowledge that, 
in their own practice, blood often follows the attempt to introduce the catheter ; 
they have pretty plainly infinuated that fuch flux of blood is ufeful ; and the follow- 
ing tale from Petit has been repeated rather more frequently than it deferves, be- 
caufe it is one which may be unblufhingly repeated by every furgeon to whom it 
happens, (as often it muft happen,) that he fails in his attempt to introduce the 
catheter, and blood alone flows through the inftrument in place of urine : 
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af ree . tet alah we di 
“© A merchant in Paris, having been all might tormented with ftrangury, got up 


. * "1 f ratoh <x79% aT r ly ant rf ¢ XY ved 
early in the morning and went ftraightway to his ordinary turgeon, who lived but a 


a. 


fF: the furs xcing told. the nature of his complaint, proceeded 
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to pafs the catheter. But after giving hina exceflive pain and. caufing an exceffive 
dow of blood from the urethra; he refrained from fartherattempts, advifed the 
gentleman to return to bed, and prom nifed. that in an hour he would:calkand take 
blood from. his arm. In place of returning, home; he. went to the houle of 
another furgeon of the neighbourhood i who having relieved him by introducing 
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own. houfe, well: pleafed. to think. himfelf thus verfeelly cured, and when his own. 
furgeon came to vifit him, he told him that he had moft providentially pafled 
his urine, and that he thought he had) be 

“ But after dinner he felt the ftrangury .return, he. made feveral ineffeQual at- 
tempts to empty the bladder.; he went direQly to the, houfe of the gentleman who 
had given him relief, who, after letting off a few dry jokes againft his fellow- 
furgeon, fet himflf to work to introduce the catheter; but he occafioned intole- 
rable pain, and the blood flowed in a full ftream,.fo that he- was forced to let his 
patient depart unrelieved. So great was the pain he now felt, that he was obliged 
to go direGly home and fend for his ordinary furgeon,. ingenuoufly related 
to him the whole adventure, and. this gentleman, who had {fo entirely failed in 
the morning, relieved him now by introducing the catheter without the flighteft 
degree of pain or hemorrhagy.” 

I am forry to fay that Petit is at great pains to prove thatthe -tumidnefs of the 
cervix vefice was the caufe of this difficulty, and the unloading of it by this free 
evacuation of blood, was the immediate caufe of the catheter pafling, after-each he= 


° 


morrhagy, with fo much eafe. ‘The inference he draws from this reafoning is com- 


paratively fober and fenfible, viz. that before pafling the catheter, the patient fhould’ 
be freely bled in order to relieve this engorgement of the cervix vefice. But E 


fear that often the cafe has been quoted in quite another fenfe, and.in vindication 


of avery common fault. If Iam right in my conje€ture, or have prefented to 


my reader atrue plan of the diretion of the catheter while paffing the bulb of the. 
urethra, the alternate fuccels of thefe furgeons muft be very differently explained ;—— 


when blood flowed fo profufely, it was by the point of the catheter . burfting 
through the cellular fubfance of the bulb; and the fa@ fhould. have: been thus 
ftated ; 


rhoea, 


THE IMPRUDENCE OF SUCH AN ILLUSTRATION REPRESENTED. 22% 


« Whenever thefe furgeons (equal to all appearance in unfkilfulnefs) forced the 
catheter fo as to bring blood, they could not fucceed in drawing off the urine, be- 
eanfe the catheter had forfaken the courfe of the urethra, and WAS BURIED IN 
THE CELLULAR SUBSTANCE OF THE BULB! When they had the good fortune 
to draw off the urine eafily, no blood flowed, becaufe the catheter WAS IN THE 
CANAL OF THE URETHRA, AND THE CELLULAR SUBSTANCE OF THE BULB 
WAS*NOT TORN !” 

The effed of a tale, in lecturing: or writing, is good, for it fixes in the memory 
any important maxim or rule of practice; but the import of the rule that is to be 
thus imprinted on the memory, fhould be an object of ferious confideration . the 
teacher fhould afcertain, by deliberate reafoning, the import of the fac which he 
is to record by fuch an illuftration. — 

What is the obvious tendency of this tale, fo often told? to make young men 
think lightly of this accident ! to make them believe that the moft profufe flux of 
blood proceeds from no uncommon injury of the parts! to render them indifferent 
to the moft manifeft marks of their own incapacity and rafhnefs. They who repeat 
this tale as a vindication of what too often happens, muft believe that bleeding, 
from the thrufting in of the catheter, does no harm; that they may perfevere in 
their attempts to pufh it fill deeper ; that it is good for the patient to bleed! But the 
driving the catheter thus into the cavernous body of the bulb, is in my opinion a 
matter of too much importance to be made the fubject of a jeft or merry tale : it 
may happen, and often does, in the hands of the beft furgeons ;, but every fkilful 
furgeon will regret the accident. Surely, if a man unconnected with our profeffion: 
were to read fuch a tale as that which Petit has related; he might at the leaft be 
permitted to fay = “ It is death to us, gentlemen, although it is play to you.” 

It has been my fortune, in confequence: of my conneétion with the young mem 
ftudying in this univerfity, to be prefent at many awkward fcenes of this kind ; and 
much experience perfuaded that fuch a profufe bleeding is often caufed by 
nef, wherea very flight degree of fill would enable the furgeon to pals the 
This, I declare, lias happened to myfelf innumerable times ; FE 


Tam by 
awkward 


catheter with eafe. 
fave been called toa young man, who, from fitting at table with: his idle com- 


ons and drinking to intoxication, while his urethra was inflamed with gonor- 
has been very foon and moft effectually fobered by the natural punifhment 
of fuch imprudence :—I have found him talking about his chamber, grinding his 


teeth in agony, and blood fireaming from the urethra, in confequence of ther 
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mal-adroit attempts of his fellow ftudents to introduce the catheter. Yet in fuch 
cafes I have introduced the catheter with perfect eafe ; and very often it has hap- 
pened that, the flrangury returning in the afternoon, I have been called to the 
patient, or he has come to me a fecond time, the blood again ftreaming from the 
penis in confequence of a fecond attempt by his fellow-ftudents to perform that 
operation, which, when performed before them, feemed fo eafy; and I have on 
the fecond time pafled the catheter as eafily as at firft. I have thus, in repeated 
‘inftances, pafled the catheter with eafe where the alternate trials made by his friends 
and companions have produced, in place of relief, nothing but pain and hemorrhagy, 
But it no more entered into my imagination that I had fucceeded only becaufe their 
attempts had been rude and followed by hemorrhagy, than that they had failed only 
becaufe I had been too gentle, and brought no blood. 


: 


OF THE VARIOUS CAUSES OF OBSTRUCTION OF URINE; AS STRICTURE, STONE, 
INJURY OF THE PARTS FROM BLOWS, &c. 


OF STRICTURE. 


SS 


The ftream of urine {mall and tortuous, even in the found fiate of the parts, 
imprefles us naturally with an erroneous conception of the fize of the urinary 
canal. Mr. Home, having inje&ed it with wax, was furprifed to find the roll 


which reprefented the urethra, fo large ; and I myfelf, when I made the drawing 


could hardly believe my drawing at all 


though corrugated in the living, is, when ex- 
panded in the dead and difleAed parts, full half an inch broad. 
for dilatation, is full of ruge ; 


of the urethra, which is in this volume, 
correct or faithful ; for the urethra, 


This canal, made 


and the bignefs of the ftones which pafs along the 
canal, and the fize of the catheter which it receives with eafe, 


intimate to us its 
natural dimenfions and peculiar conformation, which is 


fuch as to enable it to dilate 


“into a large fac, wherever the paflage is obftruéted by a ftone or ftri€ture, and the 


wirethra is forced by the propulfive power of the bladder. 
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It is to no peculiarity of organization, that I would afcribe the difeafe we call a 
ftri@ture of the urethra: I afcribe it neither to the rugous form of the internal mem- 
brane, nor to the mufcular and contra@tile power with which the whole canal is fup- 
pofed to be endowed ; though the fa&t of an occafional or fpafmodic ftricture, end- 
ing in permanent difeafe, feems to argue this very ftrongly. As the tumor, which 
ts a wart on the fkin, is a pile when growing near the anus, or a polypus when 
in the paflages of the nofe or throat; fo that vafcular a@ion and thickening of 
parts, which externally would form a tumor, forms a firi€ture in any hollow 
tube; and the ftriture is ftill the fame, whether it form in the throat, rectum, 
urethra, or prepuce. This very frequent affeGtion of the prepuce, viz. a proper 
firiGture of the part, will illuftrate in‘fome degree the caufe of this difeafe in the 
urethra. When from any caufe it happens that the point of the prepuce is kept 
in a ftate of irritation, when from the natural clofenefs of the prepuce, from 
uncleanlinefs, from the irritation of mucus in advanced years, from walking or 
riding much in coarfe clothes, (while a natural tightnefs ef the whole prepuce 
caufes the point of it to project and receive that fri€tion,) inflammation of the outer 
circle or ring of the prepuce takes place; and when from fuch a caufe an active 
fate of the veffels commences, a growth, or in other words a thickening, from the 
increafing depofition of parts, begins ; thence ftricture arifes, and ftriture once be= 
gun cannot but increafe. This ftriture of the prepuce is marked by a tumid ring, 
as hard and firm as the ring of a peflary, perfe@tly white, as the ftri@ure of the 
urethra is found upon diffetion to be white; and-I have never feen this ftri€ture of 
the forefkin fail to increafe, and that very rapidly, till an operation was required : 
in many of the eafes I have feen, the point of the prepuce was clofed, fo that the 
urine was dafhed about in an irregular ftream.; and once I faw the forefkin fo con- 
traéted, that the prepuce was converted into a bag almoft clofe! the opening in the 
prepuce bore no manner of proportion to the opening of the urethra, and confequently 
the bag filled every time the bladder was emptied ! the orifice of the prepuce was fo 
extremely fmall, that I proteft I could not fee it ; and the obftruGiion was attended 
with this ludicrous circumftance, that the man who fuffered from this fingular ftrie- 
ture, being a cobler, was obliged every time he wifhed to pafs his urine, to thruft in 
the point of his awl into this little hole, and dilate it till the opening allowed the 
urine to pafs. If fuch ftri€ture be a common difeafe of the forefkin, who will ven- 
ture to fay that mufcular fibre is alone fubje& to ftriture, or that the rugous form, or 


glandular ftructure of the urethra, throat, or anus, is effential to its formation? Let 
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thofe, who afcribe firifture tomufcular paflages alone, think of that ftri@ture or 
contraction of the palm of the hand, which we frequently fee in people of every 
efcription, which hardens the {kin and tendons, and draws up the fingers like a 
bird’s naps a ftri€ture unaccompanied with pain, frequent in various ranks of 
life, but fo peculiarly frequent with mariners, that often one-third of a thip’s coms 
ill be affe@ed with the malady, infomuch that it feems peculiar to certain 
fhips. It is a ftricture from which fo many thoufands are at this moment lame, 
that the caufe and cure is well worth the attention of profeflional men. Stricture 
is tumor, and, as a tumor, muft perpetually increafe while the circulation furvives 
in-the part, unlefs a total adhefion of the canal, by obliterating the cavity, put an 
end to the action. When in afmall degree, (fays Mr. Home,) this contraGtion 
appears, upon examination after death, to be fimply a narrowing of the canal at 
that part; but, when the contraction is increafed, it becomes a ridge, projecting 
tnto the canal.” Page 21. 

Thofe who have been troubled with an occafional or fpafmodic firi€iure of the 
urethra, have every reafon to fear that it will become permanent: Yet I have 
wften obferved ftriGiure to be merely fpafmodic, and I think I have found it often 
a fort of febrile difeafe. The ftri€ture I fpeak of is more frequent in winter, arifes 
from cold, is attended with fever, and is more eafily cured by any thing than the 
bougie, which but aggravates the complaint. This febrile firi€ture I have frequently 
eured in men of the moft chafte and exemplary lives, free from the flighteft pollu- 
tion, married, and of intelligence much above any kind of fecrecy, where they were 
once pleafed to give their confidence, men who never were difeafed. The fit of 
obftrudtion is preceded by head-ach, languor, and liftlefsnefs, while the obftruction 
continues ; and the acceflion of the hot ftage, which comes on in the evening, and 
efpecially the paroxy{m of perfpiration, which comes on during the night, is ge- 
nerally a forerunner of relief. I have feen the obftruétion fo complete that not 
one drop of urine has paffed, though accompanied with a degree of defire which 
urged the patient to place himfelf in the pofture every quarter of an hour, and 
with fuch violent raining as produced a partial ere@tion of the penis, whence ale 
ways the obftruGtion became complete, though not fo before; the bougie being 
at the fame time refifted at a fing gle point as fairly as if the ftri€ture were permae 
nent and organic. Ihave gone to fuch a patient at midnight, with catheters. and 


bougics, refolving to relieve him from the diftenfion of the bladder : yet feeling a 
pegree of reluCtance at ufing harfher means, J have, by ordering a fharp emetic, 
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followed up by a ftrong dofe of laudanum with hot wine and water; by rubbing 
the perinzum very hard at the fame time with camphorated mercurial ointment ; 
and by fomenting the lower part of the belly, if neceflary, with a hot ftimulant fo- 
mentation, cr wrapping the parts in a large poultice, been faved from doing 
any thing painful, and have been rewarded for my patience and prudence, by 
feeing the urine difcharged freely next day, and continue to flow in a full and eafy 
ftream. . 

I have, after a fcene of this nature was over, found the bougie pafs with perfect 
eafe into the bladder, and have the pleafure of knowing that many who have been 
alarmed with thefe fymptoms have continued for years free from organic difeafe, 
though thus affefted from fpafm. 

‘The fudden and total obftruGtion which I have juft deferibed, is often feen ift 
the conclufion, but rarely in the commencement, of proper firi&ture, which 
ufually betrays itfelf by little accidents, and fymptoms not at all diftrefling. ‘The 


. patient, who has a real ftri€ture, whether from venereal complaints, from excefs 


committed in warm climates, or from any accidental caufe, is far gone in this 
malady before he is confcious of it. He is firft thoroughly alarmed by a fudden 
interruption of his urine, when, having fat at table with his friends, he has allowed 
the bladder to fill beyond its natural and eafy condition ; for that ftraining which 
accompanies overfulnefs of the bladder, caufes a ftate of half erection of the penis, 
the cellular fubftance thus filled with blood, compreffes the canal of the urethra, 
and aggravates any latent ftriture, till the urine is actually interrupted. The pa» 
tient, the more he ftrains, feels the difficulty the more; he but increafes it by 
firaining, and now obferves in a particular manner the fmallnefs and the fpiral 
form of the ftream of urine; from this unfortunate hour his fituation attra@s his 
attention, and his difeafe encreafes; he recolle&ts that at times, efpecially after 
coition, he has had fuch a degree of running for three or four days as has fome-~ 
times inclined him to believe himfelf infeed with gonorrhoea; he has felt occas 
fionally flight pain in the urethra, accompanied with very frequent defire to pafs 
urine, which he is in the cuftom of difcharging every three or four hours. He 
now remembers that for fome time he has been forced to rife, according to the 
quantity he drinks at fupper, three or four times during the night; and all this he 
would willingly afcribe to fpafm, becaufe organic firi€ture is indeed always accom- 
panied with fpafm ; the difficulty of making urine, far from being permanent, re- 


{urns in paroxyims, is aggravated by cold, increafes in winter, and in fummer almoft 
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difappears, is eafy while the patient is in a warm chamber, is abfent almoft entirely” 
when he perfpires, returns wpon expofing himfelf to the:air, and thofe paroxyf{ms,, 
which laft three or four days, proceed: ufually from changes of habit, fo flight, 
that he can hardly mark the caufe. But this running like a gleet, returning, upon: 
ufing venery, accompanied with irritation, but never arriving at the virulence of 
a clap; this occafional difficulty of pafling urine and the frequency of the defire to: 
pals it, are among the moft certain figns of incipient ftricture, which ends at laft,: 
fometimes in the courfe of a few months, (though often it is delayed for years,): 
in unequivocal difeafe. 

This fcene of fuffering once begun, is renewed from'time to time, The running: 
and the defire to pafs his water increafes every time he attempts coition, and he is’ 
threatened with abfolute and.total obftru@tion every time he drinks hard or rides a 
hunting, or travels poft, expofes himfelf to cold, is. feduced: into debaucheries, or 
any way interrupts the quiet tenor of his life ; and when ftriGture is thus confirmed, 
it is accompanied with new and unequivocal fenfations, for along with urine the: 
femen is obftru@ion, coition is attended, in the moment of ejaculation, with a 
fpafmodic aétion of the accelerator mufcle, creating a fharp and thrilling pain 5; 
though the fenfe of emiflion is complete, the point of the penis continues dry 3. 
the femen recedes into the bladder, and fometimes is obferved to flow along with: 
the urine: in this-ftate of things barrennefs is-one confequence of the obftruction,. 
though it be in fuch a-degree only as retards, without entirely preventing, the rapid 
ejection of the femen. . 

Betwixt that obfru@ion in’ which tiie urine is forced’ off drop by drop, with 
violent firaining, and that in which the bladder‘is entirely obftruded; the limits 
are extremely narrow, the flighteft imprudence, the being unavoidably expofed to 
cold and moifture, will fuddenly. bring fuch a-patient (like one labouring under: 
hernia) into extreme peril; for after the obftruction has paffed a certain point, no 
ftraining will force eff one drop of urine; nothing but the introdudion of the: 
catheter can give relief, and it is not in every: village that affiftance can be procured.. 
If the furgeon arrives but a little too late, the bladder isdiftended to its utmoft pitch, 
and far beyond its natura! fize, the tofling and uneafinefs is very great, the abdomen: 
begins to be inflamed, the pulfe is quick, the tongue parched, the lips black, the eyes 
inflamed, the vifage pale and ghaftly ; and the patient, after twenty-four hours of 


infenfibility, or of low and muttering delirium, expires. Thus, in villages and 


parts remote from help, many valuable lives have been loft; and when in this 
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‘doubtful ftate, not apparently ill, yet bordering on the greateft dangers, no officer 


can go to fea, no foldier can go into fervice, no country gentleman can retire to 
his eftate, without extreme hazard. 

Without moft culpable imprudence the difeafe is rarely fatal, but the patient, 
by the natural courfe of things, falls, if negle@ted, into a moft miferable and loath+ 
{ome condition ; for, from the moment that the obftruction is nearly complete, the 
portion of the urethra which lies behind the, ftrifture is expofed to the whole force 
of the bladder and abdominal mufcles, it is foon affeGted, as an artery is in natural 
aneurifm, (i. e.) it is firft dilated, then inflames, then burfts, then the urine fpreading 
(as yet not widely) among the cellular fubftance, caufe indurations of a fingular hard- 
nefs, as if they were rather knots of callus, gathering round a fractured bone, than 
inflamed cellular fubftance furrounding a breach in this thin and delicate tube. 


Such thickening excited by the urine, forms buta flight and temporary barrier 


to the ruptured part of the urethra; the knot extends and grows, it becomes red 


on the furface and. foftens, it fuppurates with litte pain, and burfts flowly; but 


when it burfts, the urine iffues through the opening, the abfcefs fpreads in various 


directions; the furrounding parts are all affected; the patient often lofes, from 


mere irritation, the power of retaining his urine, the ulcers and fiftulas become foul 
and floughy, the linens and the bed are inceffantly moiftened with urine. The 
patient is exhaufted with fits of inceflant vomiting, and is fhaken by paroxyfms 
of fever, apparently peculiar to this difeafe, fuch as make his teeth chatter and the 
bed fhake under him during the cold ftage, and when the {weating comes on, the 
fheets and bed-cloaths, the bed, and even the mattrafs, are foaked with perfpirations, 
and the {mell of his room refembles that of a Ruffian bath. If in this condition 
he be neglected but a few weeks, or unfkillfully treated, if that fever is combated 
with bark and emetics, which ceafes only when proper furgical incifions are per- 
formed, if the obftruGtion is left untouched, and the finufes unopened, and the mat- 
ter permitted to work its way deeper among the cellular fubftance of the pelvis, the 
patient finks gradually lower and lower, lofes all-defire for food, has a cadaverous 
and jaundiced afpe@, faints when lift out of bed, and at laft dies. 

If thefe be the difmal confequences of this kind of obftruion, how great muft 
be our debt of gratitude to thofe who haye difcovered a method of cure, or who 
have improved that method by their ingenuity or diligence. Let it not ftand as any 
impeachment againft Mr. Hunter or Mr. Home, that the ufe of cauftic and of 
lancets for piercing ftriCtures are mentioned in the notes of La Faye, and in other 
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be 


books of the laft century; fuch methods were in thofe times never ufed boldly, 
feldom I am perfuaded, fuccefsfully. But thefe methods which the,old mafters in 
furgery hardly dared to mention, and which have been long neglected and forgotten, 
have been of late years revived and ufed with a dexterity, boldnefs, and fuccefs, 
fuch as to fave thoufands from a moft miferable death ; whatever reward the good 
opinion and confidence of the public may affign to thofe who have by experience 
and fkill improved this department of practice, another and more gratifying reward 
is alfo due, I mean the thanks of our profeffion, which I, of all its members, 
am the leaft inclined to withhold. Mr. Hunter was. one whofe diligence and 
genius kept an equal pace, and whofe improvements in the dorines of adhefion 
in the operation of femoral aneurifm, and in the ufe of cauftic in ftrictures, fhould 
be thankfully acknowledged; and when Mr. Home writes of fuch a man with 
pride and enthufiafm, he deferves every praife. Mr. Home’s introduction to the: 
laft edition of his book on’ ftri€tures, is modeftly and prettily compofed, it is in- 
genious in regard to fadts, and felf-denying in regard to his own merits, which are 
not flight in ftriving, as he had done, againft the prejudices of the learned and 
unlearned; and it is generous in all that relates to the character of his departed 
friend ; it is, in my opinion, an honour not “ lefs to the dead, that are already 
dead, than to the living that are ftill alive.’ While I referve the privilege of 
doubting or difputing with unlimited freedom, particular theories, or even facts, I 
fubfcribe to his eulogium, to “ his tribute of gratitude, to the memory of Hunter,” 
with a fincere pleafure. = 

Stri@ure is a tumor or growth, and the ftriking a firm bougie into the ring, 
and wedging it there, can do nothing but excite the action, by which the ftricture 
“is produced. Ihave feen the patient under the old regime, endure much torture, 
and with wonderful fortitude. The wedging the bougie into a ftri@ure, recalls alt 
the feeling to that part, and excites an inexpreffible defire to pafs the water, to 
retain the bougie half an hour at firft ufing it, is impoffible; the irritation does not 
ceafe when the bougie is withdrawn; after the paflages are inflamed the mucous 
flux is encreafed, the defire to pafs urine becomes extremely urgent, if the urine 
paffes more eafily at firft, the relief is but momentary ; never can the patient fecl 
relief till after he has learnt to endure the bougie for hours, and continued to wear 
it for months. To live thus for months or years, is but protraéted mifery ; 
and to fee the ftream of urine gradually leffen at every intromiffion of torture, and 


to be fenfible that the difeafe, never cured, tends inceflantly to return, make 
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the patient defperate, and he feels that life is not worth holding on fuch terms. 
It is this ftate of protraGted torture and difappointment that affects fo vifibly, the 
phyfiognomy, temper, and general health of a patient who has ftriure ; it is this 
that produces the chagrined countenance, fallow complexion, and wafted habit ; 
and often it happened, while bougies were ‘ufed, that falfe routes were produced 
by the irregular preflure of the point of the bougie, cavities were formed by the 
fides of the canal, and the canal itfelf well-nigh obliterated by this new caufe of 
¢ompreffion ; the bougie pafling thus into the cellular fubftance by the fide of the 
ftricture, the urethra behind the ftricture, dilated: under the force of the bladder, 
and the parts fell into a complicated flate of difeafe. 

With this long fuffering and ill fuccels, let us contraft the effects both immediate 
and ultimate of the cauftic bougie. When the cauftic is prefled againft the ring 
of a ftri€ture, none of thofe ill confequences predifted by theorifts, ever are pro- 
duced ; there comes over the patient a confufion and a fort of alarm. arifing from 
the novelty of the fenfation, which makes the moft vigorous and hardy man tremble 
like a hyfterical girl, and fhiver for ten minutes with the pale and contracted vifage 
of one interror. Yet the patient is not in a ftate of fuffering ; he talks all the while 
freely, and feels neither any deep fenfe of burning, or any other defcription of pain. 
Nor is there any thing of that immediate inflammation and {welling which it was 
fo natural for the theorift to predi€&, which it was fuppofed would infallibly clofe 
the canal, and entirely fupprefs the flow of urine, ‘at leaft for atime. There is 
indeed very often, a hemorrhagy, but it is of that kind which has been thought 
fo flightly of, when it flows from introducing the catheter; and in the prefent cafe 
alone is fuch hemorrhagy defirable ; for, as it is a fign of the cauftic having pene- 
trated to the cavernous body of the urethra, itis a fign of fuecefs. Neither does the 
effe& of the cauftic extend along the canal, mor operate, except on that point 
againft which it is preffed ; the fwelling even of the burnt part is not perceptible. 
the mere aét of touching the firi@ure with the cauftic, inflantly gives a degree 
of relief; for the cauflic KILLS what it touches; there is no intermediate {tate 
of inflammation; the part fhrinks, and the opening, though affected but in # 
trivial degree, is aCtually and inftantly enlarged ; in fhort, THE NAME ONLY OF 
“CAUSTIC IS: ALARMING *, 

The bulb of the urethra is a natural dilatation of the canal, fit for receiving the: 


* Fora very ludicrous denunciation of dangers to be apprehended from cauftic by half a dozen of grave 
and learned doétors and profeffors, fee in Mr: Home’s beok on Strictures, page 5. 
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femen, which. is poured into it during coition, and ejected from it by the {mart ation 
of the accelerator mufcle, in the moment of emiflion. Immediately behind this dila- 
tation or fac of the bulb, the urethra, where it enters the bulb, is naturally narrow, 
and joins the bulb with fomething like a ring, or natural ftriGQture ; and it is here, at 
this point naturally ftrait, that the firi€ture is formed; a fecond ftriture is often 
found a little beyond this point, about half an inch nearer the neck of the bladder: 
and whether there be one or more flriures, they lie fo far down in the urethra, 
that one, unaccuftomed to introduce the bougie, would believe that he had paffed 
it along the whole canal, and that it had entered the bladder; and when he feels 
refiftance, he would fuppofe it to arife from ‘the natural flraightnefs of the proftate 
gland ; if there be other ftri@tures than thofe near the neck of the bladder, they 
are ufually inthe penis, often about the middle, very commonly in that part of it 
from which the fcrotum hangs. 

It is the number of fucceflive ftri@ures that makes the moft formidable refiftance 
to the paflage of the urine, and caufes the moft cruel difappointments in the cure; 
for the firft ftri@ure, that neareft the bladder, receives almoft the whole contradile 
force of the bladder and abdominal mufcles ; the ftream of urine, if there were but 
this {ingle ftriture, would be {mall thread-like, and tortuous; but the force of the | 
bladder being entirely fpent upon the firft ftriture, the ftream reaches the fecond 
with fo little impetus, that it is quite broken, aud the urine falls away from the 
point of the urethra without impetus, drop by drop; and I hold this peculiar 
manner of pafling the water, as a mark not fo much of the clofenefs of the 
ftrictures, as of their number and fucceffion, as a fign of a confiderable extent 
of the canal being difeafed; for I have obferved’ wherever an extent of the canal 
is affected by fiftulous fores, in the cellular fubftance of the urethra, the fame 
Howing of the urine, without projeGtion, drop by drop. ‘The effedt is like that 
which we produce in tying the arteries of a dead body for injection; for though 
one firm ligature will not entirely refit the preflure of our fyringe, two flack ones 
will fuffice. The efie& is in this refpe unfortunate, that fuch refiftance excites 
the whole force of the bladder, which, by being imperfe@ly emptied and throwa 
into frequent and violent adtion, has its coats thickened, its cavity contracted, it 
becomes irritable, fo as to contain but a {mall quantity of urine, and that not 
eafily, whence even the removal of the ftriure (the bladder remaining thus 
contracted) makes but an imperfect cure. A perfon unacquainted with this de- 


partment of practice, having applied his cauftic, and at laft plumped his bongie 
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anpremeditately and fuddenly through a complete ftri€ture, would be apt to 
triumph, but the urine flows not a whit the more eafily ; and upon introducing. 
a bougie as a probe, the fecond ftri€ture is diftin@ly felt. . 

There is no other evidence of the exiftence of permanent ftridture but the 
bougie, nor is it even.a very abfolute teft, I have found the bougie ftick firm, 
as if engaged in a ftricture, which, after the fpafm which. ftopped it had fub« 
fided, has pafled with perfe& eafe. I have often feen the bougie introduced by 
the patient, and fo fixed, either by its point hitching upon one of the lacuna, 
er by fome other accident, that no degree of force could have driven it onwards, 
whereas, upon withdrawing it a little, and pafling it on in the true direGion, 
er withdrawing it altogether out, and ufing a frefh and firm one a little larger, it 
has gone on eafily to the bladder. 

When your own, or your patient’s fufpicions of ftri€ture have gone fo far that 
you meet with him to decide the queftion, you firft make him pafs his water before 
you, that you may remark the fize and form of the ftream ; you next take a bougie 
of a refpectable fize, by no means a fmall one; and, having oiled and bended it 
fomewhat in the form of a catheter, you introduce it before it foftens ;. and always, 
in pafling the bougie, whether fimple or cauftic, you are quick and dexterous in 
running it up to the conftriéted part, before it begins to foften, which’ it does very: 
fuddenly, when affected by the heat of the urethra. Yow proceed thus: you raife 
the point of the penis with the left hand, you then. introduce the bougie with’the 
right, and run it on fuddenly, till having paffed the fcrotum and reached the peri- 
nzum, you change your left hand from the penis to the perineum, you prefs in 
the points of the fingers of your left hand behind the ferotum, and run them back 
along the perineum, accompanying, as it were, the progrefs-of the: bougie ;. and 
while you puth the bougie fmartly on with the right hand, you prefs in-the pe- 
rinzum with the fingers.of your left hand, directing the points of your fingers fo as 
to turn the point of the bougie direétly upwards, before the anus, at the place where 
you expe to feel the ftridure: You feel the refiftance and affure yourfelf of, the 
ftridture. You fatisfy yourfelf that the bougie, in place of going onwards, is curl- 
ing up under the force of the preffure, you then withdraw the bougie and. find it 
eurled like a pig’s tail, but with a point not at all ruffled, becaufe it-was never ad- 
mitted within the ring of the ftri@ure, fo as to receive any impreffion from its 
Either now or at fome future occafion, you meafure the ftriture, by ufing a bougie 
fmall- enough to enter into it; you take a {mall pointed and ftiff bougie,, give it 
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the bend, introduce it after the fame manner, but inftead of ftopping, for fear of 
giving pain, you prefs it on and wedge it firmly into. the ftri€ture, where, if 
it be prefled but a very little, it takes a hold and is withdrawn again with dif- 
ficulty, and with a fort of feeling as if the urethra were inverted by it. Upon 
being altogether withdrawn, the wax is found ruffled on the point of the bougie, a 
fort of ring marks the part embraced by the ftri€ture, and the progrefs which the 
conical point of the bougie had made in the ftri@ure, denotes the fize of the ring. 

The application of the cauflic really and effe€tually to the ftricture thus difeo- 
vered, is no eafy matter. The moft dexterous apply it fometimes twenty or thirty 
times without fuccefs, while it happens not unfrequently, that the armed bougie 
plumps through the ftri@ure at the third or fourth experiment. Thofe bougies 
which are made in London, are certainly the beft, for they have a long cauftic 
fecurely lodged, and fufficiently expofed; yet I make, armed bougies perfedly 
fatisfaGtory to myfelf, by cutting the pencils of cauftic nicely, introducing 
the point of a fharp pen-knife into the point of the bougie, and turning it ver- 
tically, till the centre rolls of cloth, of which the bougie is compofed, are feooped 
out and the outer circle only left; then the cauftic being lodged in the hollow 
and the edges of the cloth, of which the bougie is compofed, folded over it, a 
fmall round knob of the cauftic is left expofed, and the bougie which had. foftened 
under the modelling of the fingers, is laid by to harden; the edges of the plafter 
having then taken a firm hold upon the cautftic. 3 

When the cauftic bougie is to be introduced, I like to pafs a common bougie 
before it, liberally befmeared with oil, not to afcertain the place of the contraétion 
fo much, as to lubricate the paflage, and make the cauftic glide quickly to the 
deftined point. Then placing the patient, and bending the bougie as juft directed, 
you (having oiled the point of the urerhra, and fpread its lips that the cauftic may 
not, as often happens, touch the point) glide the bougie down nimbly and quickly 
down the urethra till it is refifted by the ftri€ure; you then change the fingers of 
your left hand quickly from the penis to the perineum, and there, by prefling them 
in fucceflion, you direét and work on the bougie with the left hand, and prevent it 
bending, while you force it into the ftri@ure with the right; and all this muf be 
fmartly, nimbly, and dextroufly done, for the bougie foon foftens and bends, and you 
have no longer any power over it: having ftruck the bougie firm into the firicture, 
you keep it preffed home againft it for a few minutes; the patient at firft feels 
very little indeed, only the flight pain of preffure, which, however together with 
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the novelty of the fenfation and the alarm, makes him blanch and almoft faint, 
or at leaft be feized with a cold and trembling fit, thaking as if in an ague. The 
pain is nothing compared with the patient's imaginings; though the name of 


cauftic founds alarmine 


@, the fenfe of burning which it occafions is very flight, 


the bougie, after a few minutes, is withdrawn, and the flight irritation occafioned 
by it fubfides. . 

There fometimes accompanies the application of the cauftic, a flight tinge of 
blood, a degree of ardor urine, an increafed defire to pafs the urine, but indeed 
the pain and irritation is fo flight, that the patient is contented and eafy in his mind, 
and his urine flows more freely than before; he is at all events freed from that 
apprehenfion which he could not but feel when he thought of having a cauftic 
bougie paffed into the yard. But the ftream of urine which was a little enlarged 
by the firft application, becomes {maller again, the cauftic is again applied, and on 
the fourth or fifth, or perhaps the eighteenth or twentieth application, fooner or 
later, it paffes througli the ftridture, and the urine, if there be no fecond ftriQture, 
flows with perfect eafe. 

The young furgeon, in the courfe of his practice, will obferve and be perhaps 
alarmed with feveral unexpected circumftances. Firft, he will fometimes be 
alarmed with the apprehenfion of the cauftic having dropped from the end of the 
bougie, and often it does actually excoriate a great length of the canal, but the 
worft confequences produced even by this accident, are an unufual degree of 
irritation in the courfe of the canal, running, as in a {mart gonnorrhea of thin 
and bloody ferum, a heat of urine, flight pain in the perineum, and fome- 
times flight pain in the tefticle. I have feen large flakes of the lining membrane 
of the urethra difcharged along with the bloody ferum; but the worft cf thefe 
fymptoms fubfide, and in a few days the cauftic can be applied again. Secondly, he 
will be furprifed to find, when he choofes the largeft cauftic bougie in order to make 
{ure of the effects of his cauftic, that it has a@ually no effect, for though a large 
bougie expofes a greater furface of the cauftic, that furface does not come in 
conta with the ftricture; a fmaller bougie is more fairly admitted into the ring 
of the ftri@ure, and has, according to my obfervation, a much happier effe. 
Thirdly, he will be furprifed with the rude and unufual fenfation the bougie 
conveys to his finger when pafling through the ftri@ure; for at that particular 
application in which it pafles through, there is no determined interruption ! but 
in the moment when the bougie approaches the neck of the bladder and is pafling 
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through the cauterized ring, it is felt to grate along as if it were pafling through 
a fhot hole in a rough deal board. Fourthly, he will fometimes be alarmed even 
by the happieft prefages; for often there comes on fo profufe a hemorrhagy, 
that, inftead of urine, nothing but blood feems to run from the urethra, in a full 
ftream, as freely as from a vein in the arm, hanging in coagula from the point 
of the yard. Yet fuch hemorrhagies imply nothing but fuccefs, for they arife 
from the floughs having deftroyed the ftri€ture, and penetrated into the cavernous 
body of the urethra: a profufe hamorrhagy, while it is aCtually harmlefs, is a 
prognoftic of a fpeedy cure. 4 

The horror and fhivering which the patient, though fuffering neither fear nor 
pain, cannot fupprefs ; a fhivering fo violent as to make the teeth chatter audibly, 
is no fign, as far as I can diftinguith, either of fafety or danger, of fuccefs or failure 5 
but, if any thing, it intimates the fuccefsful application and ation of the cauttic, 
for in the fame patient I do not find the fame palenefs or trembling upon intro- 
ducing the common bougie *, I have fometimes on the evening after applying 
the cauftic, found my patient vomiting from the nervous affefion, and fometimes 
I have feen him, after a long fit of fhivering, flightly delirious, without any 
perceptible fever. The ficknefs and delirium refemble thofe from intoxication. 
The ficknefs of fo unufual a kind, that the patient has not time to ftretch out his 
hand for the bafon, and the delirium or confufion of the head accompanied like 
than of drunkennefs, with particular ftupor. Fifthly, the young furgeon’ will be 
often furprifed to find, while he is defpairing of fuccefs, that his patient informs 
him of his cure, of having pafled his urine freely and in copious ftreams, and: 
efpecially he will be furprifed when informed that the flood of urine has pufhed om 
before it a ftone of confiderable fize. But in truth, ftones are often formed behind 
a ftridure, fronr {mall particles of gravel {ticking there and accumulating; and 
when the ftri€ture is deftroyed the flone paffes and‘ drops into the water-pot the 
firft time the urine is freely difcharged. The furgeon and patient are alarmed at the 
firft, by every unufual fymptom, are foon reconciled to the ufe of the cauflic, then 
become familiar, and are at laft doubtful of any effeéts bad or good from this ap- 
plication; but a furgeon experienced in the ufe of it is not difmayed, although 
he perceive no effect after many applications. The bougie often farts unexpectedly 


through the flriture, the fifteenth or twentieth time it is applied; it has been 


* In the time of injecting a hydrocele with port wine, or of cauterizing a firiGture, I have feen repeatedly 
the ftouteft man fall back, become pale, and faint like a girl, 
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applied forty times by the moft fkilful without effeQ, and has at iaft fucceeded. 
To mention thus the occafional circumftances which accompany the cure is per- 
haps the fureft way of preventing alarm and enfuring fuccefs. 


PE 


OF FISTULA IN THE PERINZUM AND URETHRA. 


From thefe fimple obftru€tions I proceed to defcribe more complicated fcenes 
of diftrefs, arifing not folely from ftri€ture, but from any caufe obftructing the 
urinary canal: for whether a ftone flicks in the urethra, or by a blow on the 
perineum fwelling and inflammation is:produced, whatever caufe prevents the 
urine from pafling freely expofes the urethra behind the obftruction, to be dilated, 
inflamed, ulcerated, or even burft by the force of the bladder. 

It is not to be told what difficult and perplexing forms this complaint affumes, 
how anxious, careful, and curious, the furgeon’s enquiries muft be before he can 
underftand the extent, form, and other circumftances of any particular fiftula; I 
fhall therefore be at pains, both by my arrangements and defcriptions, to give the 
young furgeon clear conceptions of this difeafe. 

There are three general cafes which demand efpecial attention : 

Firft, The obftruction of urine proceeding from fome violence to the perineum, 
from a blow, a fall, or other accident by which, though the fkin remains entire, 
the urethra itfelf is lacerated, and the urine, obftruéted in its natural paflage, burfts, 
along with the extravafated blood, into the cellular fubftance of the fcrotum and. 
perinzum, and makes external openings by caufing a gangrene of the parts. 

Secondly, The canal obftru@ed by the fudden impaction of a ftone.in it. 
The cafe ill underfood, and the urethra expofed to the force of the bladder by 
which it is dilated into a fac, in which the original ftone is gradually augmented in 
fize, while other ftones are often generated. 

Thirdly. The fiftula arifing fometimes from ftriiure ; fometimes from venereal 
or ferophulous ulceration, which, in its progrefs, is accompanied with a fuccefion of 
abfcefles, various openings through which the urine is difcharged, and extenfive 
indurations of the furrounding cellular fubftance ; till at laft, the perinzum and. 
fcrotum, perforated at various points and difcharging urine, pus, and flatus from 
the putrid cellular fubfance, refembles in its livid and indurated form the integus 
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ments covering a difeafed bone, while the patient is wafted with fucceffive pa- 
roxyfms of fever and pain; by want of reft, and by the uncleanlinefs and offenfive 
{mell. Let thefe flight definitions ferve to indicate the chief fubjeés of the follow- 
ing difcourfe. 

The membrane of the urethra is delicate and eafily ruptured, and the cellular 
fubftance furrounding it is like a vein full of blood continually circulating in it. 
The urethra itfelf, or the cellular fubftance of the urethra, is often burft by a blow 
or fall upon the perinzum, as in trying to leap acrofs forms or chairs, or flipping a 
foot in croffing a ftile; or by mafons, miners, or failors, falling from a height and 
alighting among loofe ftones, or upon projecting beams, or upon:the breech of a 
gun, or the fluke of an anchor. The urethra, or cellular fubftance of the urethra, 
being burft by a blow, the blood either flows from the penis, or is extravafated 
in the perineum according to the degree of injury. 

When the lining membrane of the urethra alone is burft by the fall, the blood 
runs from the penis in a full ftream to the great terror of the patient, who appre- 
hends the moft horrible confequences; but it is like that hamorhagy which 
follows the rude introdudtion of the catheter, harmlefs: the blood flows indeed as freely 
as from a vein, but it coagulates, and the hemorhagy ftops of its own accord; it is 
indeed renewed by the pafling of the urine, the clots which are in the urethra being - 
forced off in long ftrings, or bolted out in fmall knotty coagula ; but it ftops again! . 
and though I have often feen fuch hemorhagy proceeding from a venereal ulcer in 
the urethra bleed thus for three days, and though I have at laft been obliged to laya 
comprefs upon the penis and lay it down upon the belly with a bandage to ftop 
the hamorhagy, I never yet faw the patient injured by the lofs of blood. 

I have had patients run into my room with their pantaloons filled with blood, 
but I have feldom been obliged to ufe preffure, to which the whole canal of the 
urethra, and efpecially the bulb, is fo fairly expofed, that no harm can ever 
happen. When blood flowing along with the urine comes thus from the cells 
of the urethra it flows in a ftream;’and when coagula are formed they are long, 
flender, and ftringy ; 3; but when the blood flows, as I have feen it, from the kidney 
into the bladder, or from the ulcerated furface of the proftate (a part which is fur- 


rounded with a plexus of veins), the clots are very condenfed, round, and 


firm; they obftra& the urethra and neck of the bladder fo that the force re- 


quired for their expulfion is very great; the patient, every time he pafles his 


urine, flalks about his room in all the agonies that thofe feel who have aétually 
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the ftone; and when, after many efforts, the clots are propelled through the 
urethra, they bolt out to a great diftance. 

When the blow is very violent the bulb of the urethra is completely burft, blood 
flows from the penis in great profufion, and a tumour is obferved in the perineum 
arifing from the fame extravafation of blood. The extravafated blood, like that 
of an aneurifm, makes a rapid progrefs among the loofe cellular fubftance of the 
{crotum, which fwells fometimes to the fize of a child’s head. The blood is 
puthed forward alfo under the fkin of the penis, till the fwelling of the prepuce 
entirely hides the glands; and the blacknefs extends upwards over the belly 
and down the thighs. A furgeon well acquainted with the ftrudture of the parts, 
even though not {killed in this department of practice, will eafily perceive that the 
urethra is burft, and will no fooner fee blood effufed and an extending cochymofis, 
which is comparatively harmlefs, than he will apprehend, next an effufion of 
urine into the cellular fubflance, which is full of danger; and, the moment he fees 
an effufion of urine, he will make no delay but perform thofe incifions which are 
neceflary to fave the parts, efpecially the fkin of the perinzum and ferotum from 
deftru@tion, When the patient feels the fenfe of pafling urine fo diftin@ly that 
he cannotbe perfnaded’that it is not pafling, but by feeing the point of the penis 
dry ; when the fcrotum and perineum, which were at firftt fwelled and livid, 
become puffed up fuddenly ; when the fwelling, which was at firft firm and re- 
fitting, becomes foft and gives a crepitating feeling, and‘efpecially when no urine 
paffes, and‘ yet the patient feels the ufual relief, the furgeon may be affured that 
the urine is paffing into the cellular fubftance; that the parts will foon fall into 
gangrene ; that the tefticles, and perhaps the penis, will, by the floughing of 
the fkin, be left naked and expofed, and the fkin of the perinaum partly or en- 
tirely deftroyed. Thefe are moft dangerous circumflances, and the fate of the 
patient depends dire@tly and plainly on the talents and difcernment of his furgeon : 
and there are two modes of proceeding, one of which leads to fafety and converts 
a dangerous accident into a very fimple cafe in furgery ; the other, of which there 
are unhappily too many precedents, leads to deflrudiion. 

If, when the furgeon arrives, he is not aware of all the confequences of the- 
accident ; if he do not reflect more upon the effufion of urine foon to take place 
than upon the prefent difficulty of introducing the catheter ; if he calls a con- 
fultation of furgeons chiefly to affift him in the introducing of the catheter, or in 


confulting about tapping the bladder! If one°or two days are loft in vain attempts 
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to introduce the catheter, and in the unmeaning and trivial oceupation of applying 
fomentations, embrocations, and poultices to the parts; the parts fall inevitably 
into gangrene ; and it has actually happened that, while a grave confultation has 
been deliberating on the means of drawing off the urine, it has been efcaping into 
the cellular fubftance and caufing gangrene ; and after gangrene has actually taken 
place, they have, in a fit of defpair and to accomplifh they knew not what, tapped 
the bladder from the re€tum; and yet, after all this deftru@ion of furgery and 
difeafe has been confummated, the parts have healed in. fo kindly a manner as to 


prove that nothing was required but a few fuperficial incifions to keep the patient 


But if the furgeon, aware at once of all that has happened, and of all that is to 
enfue, and of the nature of the danger to which his patient is expofed, in place of 
itriving to introduce the catheter, which is far from being eflential to the cure; 
attends only to the breach of the urethra! 1f he makes fuch incifions in the peri- 
ngZum as permit the urine to efcape freely, he will fave the parts from gangrene: 
the natural and free paflage of the urethra will be fpontaneoufly reftored, when the 
firf{ inflammation fubfides: and the incifiens made by the knife will heal ina 
manner very different from that of broad and gangrenous fores produced by ex- 
travafation, and connected with the urinary paflages. 


The ftrugture of the parts and-vfual confequences then of this accident being 
confidered, the furgeon cannot eafily miftake what is to be done. 


Firft, no doubt he is to introduce the catheter: it is the moft obvious and 


eafy means of preventing effufion of urine, and reftraining the extravafation of 


blood: and, if the flexible catheter can be introduced and left in the bladder, it will 


enfure an eafy cure. But generally the furgeon will find a degree of obftruction at 
he dares net overcome, and be fenfible of the point of 


his catheter lodging in a fort of fac. When he is con{cious that he cannot pafs the 
catheter he will not think of perforating the bl 


the ruptured part, which 


adder; if he is to perforate at all, 


already the urine begins to be effufed, and 
where his knife will uncover, and his medicines 


he will perforate the perinteum where 


teach, the ruptured part of the 


canal. He will treat this cafe of effufion of urine into the fcretum and perineum 


according to the analogy of air effufed from the lungs or trachea; i, e. he will 
take care to provide an exit for the urine which is already effufed; and he will 


te careful to fupport a free oulet for that which may continue to be difcharged 
till the natural paffage 


~e for the urine be reftored by nature or art. - With  thefe 
5 
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views he will make fmall incifions proportioned to the bulk of the tumour; he 
will place one incifion in particular fo over the ruptured part of the urethra (which 
he can mark by the ftopping of the catheter there) as to provide in future free 
egrefs for the urine: Having relieved the parts thus he will expeét the fwelling 
to fubfide fo far as to allow him foon to pafs the flexible catheter along the canal of 
the urethra, In the meanwhile all is fafe, and, when he is able to introduce the 
flexible catheter into the bladder and leave it there, the breach of the urethra heals 
over it, or will indeed heal without the catheter, if the external wound be not 
tortuous nor fiftulous but free and open. No poultice nor fomentation fhould be 
applied to parts in this condition: they muft be moiftened from time to time 
with vinegar and fpirits: they muft be kept dry and clean and wiped at every 
time they are. foiled with urine: the compreffes dipt in fpirits fhould be fupported 


with gentle preffure: the wounds, efpecially that which is oppofite to the 


urethra, fhould not be crammed with lint or other dreffings, but dreffed lightly 


with gentle efcharotics, as red precipitate mixed in a fmall proportion with any oint- 
ment. The floughing parts (if there has been a great deftruction of parts) muft be 
touched lightly with turpentine, not burnt up by a perpetual application of it; and’ 
any edges that become particularly callous may be touched with lunar cautftic. 
It is fo effential to prevent ill confequences that the parts endangered by the effufion 
of urine be freely expofed, that I am earneft in recommending the pra@tice to my 
reader on all occafions of this kind. Ifhe will look into Tollet he will find, that 
he who was a ftern old furgeon and knew his duty made, what fools will mifname 
furgeon’s ! work he made free incifions! and, by cutting the parts, faved them: de- 
lay in circumftances like thefe is not gentlenefs but cruelty. 

Yet thefe are not cafes of fiftula: there is no leng contintied difeafe, no callo-. 
fity, no irregular paflages through which the urine flows with difficulty ; but direé& 
and clean incifions which fhould eafily heal: Nor do I account thofe fores to be 
properly fiftulous which proceed from ftones arrefted in their paflage along the 
urethra: Yet, when a ftone ftops in the urethra and the urethra is dilated behind 
it in form of a fac, it is a mere dilatation of the lubricated canal, and the furface 
of the fac when at laft it does burft or is opened is very little difpofed to granulate 
or heal. The furgeon who is thoroughly acquainted with the firu@ture of the 
parts has this unqueftionable advantage, that, in any given accident, in any com- 
plicated cafe, when fome particular caufe is producing diforder and exciting difeafe, 


he reafons correétly on its confequences, forefecs all that may happen, and. 
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anticipates whatever fymptoms it is poflible to prevent: in the cafe, for example 
of ftonc either.dropping down from the kidney or formed in the bladder, and 
driven on by the ftream of urine along the urethra, he will ealily anticipate the 
confequences, or at leaft underftand them when they do prefent. 

A ftone, while within the urethra, is pufhed on by the ftream of urine, but the 
moment it is delivered from the urethra and lodges in the prepuce the urine no 
longer urges it forwards;.and if the prepuce be natrow the ftone remains there, 
and efpecially in boys, who are unconf{cious of the caufe of their pain and do not 
feek relief, it remains till it acquires an extraordinary fize. When afmall ftone 
is thus lodged under a narrow prepuce, the ftream of urine, being from time to 
time particularly ftrong, the ftone prefents itfelf at the narrow opening of the pre- 
puce, the prepuce then fuftains the whole force of the bladder, and is dilated, and, 
by fucceflive dilatations and fits of inflammation, it is made to thicken and grow 
into a fac of confiderable fize. Ina little boy the prepuce has been thus enlarged 
to the fize of a French apple, the fize of the bag and the narrownefs or ftri@ure 
of its point increafing in equal proportion, and the ftone moving within the fac, 
like the pea in a cat-call, often prefenting fo as to obftrud the urine, and pufhed 
back by the mother with a-pin or bodkin fo as to give the boy relief by emptying 
the prepuce. The ftone has been allowed, from the timidity of parents, to remain 
for years till it has increafed from the fize of a pea to that of a nut, and in men 
grown in years a fucceflion of fuch ftones have been formed under the prepuce, 
one being generated as another was difcharged. The inconvenience of puthing 
fuch a ftone back to make way for the urine has been endured for years rather 
than endure the fimple operation for the phimofis, viz. cutting up the fore- 
fkin. 

Stones pafling along the urethra are often interrupted by that narrownefs of the 
canal, which is obfervable immediately before the bulb whence they are fixed in 
the perinzum: often again they are interrupted at the very point of the glans, 
the orifice being encircled by a fort of membrancous ring which girds it and makes 
it narrower than any lower part of the canal. ‘The canal isin all its length be- 
twixt thofe two points fo equable in its diameter, fo lubricated, and fo dilatable, 
and the bladder is fo powerful in its contraGion, that the ftone feldom ftops at 
any intermediate point, or never longer than a day; during which time the urine 
pafles in {uch quantities by the fide of the ftone as to relieve the bladder, while the 
bladder dilates the urethra, fo that the fone makes its progrefs flowly, infenfibly, 
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in refpect of its defcent, but with great pain. I never knew a ftone ftop at any other 
point than either the perineum, or the very opening of the glands. I never have 
found it neceflary to cut the urethra, nor even to ufe thofe means, as blowing into 
the urethra, or dilating it in any other way, which have been fpoken of ever fince 
the days of Profper Alpinus: in ninety-nine-of a hundred cafes, ftones once 
enaged inthe urethra, pafs along without the help of art; but if they are delayed 
it is inthe perineum, and it is neceflary here to tell the confequences. 

When a ftone actually ftops in the urethra, it is ufually at the turning of the 
urethra, under the pubis, at that narrower part where ftricture ufually occurs. On 
the firft day there is a total obftruction, with intolerable pain, from which the patient 
has no relief ; on the fecond day the force of the bladder overcomes, in fome degree, 
the refiftance of the urethra, and urine begins to pais by the fides of the ftone. But 
while the urethra is fuffering this preflure, it is in fome degree dilated ; and if the 
ftone be immovably fixed in the urethra, the dilatation increafes till fuch a fac is 
formed as is capable of receiving the ftone. Then it rolls back into the fac and lies 
there, out of the courfe of the urine, which paffes at times freely, but at times is in- 
terrupted, the ftone being, by the contraction of the parts, placed oppofite to the 
urethra: and thus it happens that the urethra is expofed from time to time, to 
the force of the bladder, the preternatural fac is dilated more and more, and being 
enlarged much beyond the fize of the original ftone, is capable of containing a 
fmall quantity of urine. This lateral fac of the urethra refembles a fecond bladder, 
and other {tones are formed in it: Now the parts are thickened, the bulk is very 
perceptible in the perinzum: The patient fits uneafily, and feldom paffes urine 
without interruption and pain: The {welling either is in the back part of the 
{fcrotum. originally, or extends that way. The patient, from long habit of obferving 
his. fituation, can recolle& that often while the urine flows in. a full ftream,,. 
he is fenfible of fome going into the tumor; and after having paffed his urine, he 
can, by fqueezing the {welled part of the fcrotum or perineum, prefs out a: fmall 
quantity of urine extremely foetid, from being retained: in. the: fac :: often; while: 
the urine is Mowing ina full ftream, he finds-it flop fuddenly, from the prefenting 
of one or other of the little flones in the proper courfe of the canal; and that: 
there are fuch ftones,. he can feel diktinaly, for as the ftones-are formed in the’ 
fac, and not the fac moulded upon the fiones, the fac is-large enough. to let them: 
rattle fo againit each other, that the patient feels them: within-the tumor, like thofe= 
in the crop of a bird.. 
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Having come to have fome conception of his own cafe, or having been accidentally 


relieved by the catheter, he learns to keep one in his pocket, and, by introducing 
it when the urine ftops, he, by pufhing back the ftone, gives vent to the urine, 
and the laft drops of urine, efpecially that urine which iffues from the fac, ate 
peculiarly foetid. When fuch a fac is opened by an incifion, ftones are found in 
fome cafes to the number of fixty or eighty, and the fiftula is nearly, though feldom 
entirely, cured: why fuch a fac is not eafily cured is obvious, for the formation of 
fo many ftones implies a long continued difeafe and callofity of the parts ; the fac 
is generated by preflure, diftenfion, and fucceflive inflammations; there is a remark- 
able thickening and mafling together of the parts, and when the tumor is opened 
the furgeon feels, by introducing his finger, that the fac is fo fmooth, fo lubricated, 
and fo perfectly analogous with the inner membrane of the urethra, that it is 
probably a fimple aneurifmal-like dilatation of that canal, fupported by a thicken- 
ing of the cellular fubftance; and the fac formed out of fuch a lubricous mem- 
brane is not likely to inflame andheal. The faé is (independent of all reafoning) 
that the fac does not eafily granulate, but often continues fiftulous, and requires 
frequent incifions, together with efcharotic applications alternated with poultices, 
which alternation of ftimulant and foftening applications, keeps all the parts at the 
fame time foft and fwelled, and the veffels in an ative ftate. 

Thefe facs are not {mall and thin in their walls, as the dilatation of the canal of 
the urethra gives the idea of a fmall and delicate fac; for no part of the human 
body enlarges by mere diftenfion, no part grows thinner as it enlarges. Diftenfion 
excites the action of the veffels; the increafed ation of the veflels caufe an in- 
creafed nutrition or fecretion of parts, and thence parts thicken as they are dilated. 
The urethra then being dilated, thickens, makes a clofer connetion with the cel- 
lular fubftance and furrounding. parts, and the tumor produced is not a mere fac 
but a maflive thickening. 

That ever it fhould be allowed to grow to any great fize, may appear furprifing, 
but let us refle& on this, that even external tumors, attended with obvious de- 
formity and manifeft danger, conftantly attraGing the eye and foliciting the 


attention of the patient and his friends, are difregarded. This is a difeafe, which, 


from its peculiar nature, will be concealed. Country people are fo inattentive 


to their health as not to afk-advice, and fo ignorant as not to fufpeé& the caufe 
of their pain. They have, from their way of life, a coarfenefs of feeling, a want 
of fenfibility, an indifference to all flighter inconveniences, and they are remote 
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from affiftance ; and on the Continent efpecially, their condition is very little re- 
garded ; befides the ftone when thus fixed in the perineum, lies pretty folid and 
occafions nothing of that extreme pain which it would be attended with if lodged 
in the bladder; thence it has often happened that a ftone fo engaged in a fac, 
has been allowed to increafe for years and attain the fize of an egg. From its pro- 
trufion the tumor is apt to be injured, and from the great fize and mere gravi- 
tation of fuch a ftone, the fac is apt to inflame and ulcerate. Country people 
have been fo ignorant of the nature of their complaint, as to go on horfeback 
with a ftone thus lodged in the perineum, whence the perineum has been 
ulcerated, and the ftone projected fo as to be felt and pulled away with the 
fingers; and fometimes fo violent an inflammation has (without any very par- 
ticular caufe) extended itfelf over the whole furface, as to terminate in gangrene of 
the perinzum, fcrotum, and verge of the anus, the ftone falling into the water-pot, 
upon the burfting of the floughs, to the great confufion of the ignorant patient. 

Perhaps it may not be irrelevant to mention here, among the difeafes of the 
urethra, an accident which is fhockingly frequent: little boys who in their dreams 
wet the bed, have often, to avoid the fhame and the punifhment of fuch a fault, 
tied tapes about the penis, and, unable to undo the knot in the morning, have 
concealed their fituation; and I have known parents fo fool-hardy as to do this, 
and have feen the penis cut half acrofs. It is always the lower fide of the penis, 
or that on which the urethra lies, which fuffers; and the only remark which I have 
to fuggeft is this, that | have never feen any good done by attempts to re-unite 
the parts at the time of the injury. That the applications of cantharides, red 
precipitate, and other irritating applications, in place of affifting the re-union, 
or procuring granulation, have invariably widened the breach. I advife that the 
parts be fuffered to heal; that if any thing be introduced into the urethra, it 
be only a leaden probe; and that all attempts at healing the breach, be deferred 
till the parts are {kinned over, the inflammation entirely gone, the orifice callous ; 
and then, by paring and fearryfying the edges, retra€ting the fkin of the penis, 
fecuring it by adhefive plafters, and introducing a flexible catheter, it may be 
really cured. 

Thefe are accidents comparatively rare, to omit the mention of them would 
indeed be wrong, but to reprefent them as frequent caufes of fifiula, would be 
to deceive my reader; let us turn then to matters of daily pradtice. 

That inflamed, indurated, and confufed flate of the parts, where the urine having 
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ceafed to flow through the natural canal, has burft. through the: perineum inva 


rious irrecular openings, is the work of time, and proceeds from the flow operation 


of fome continued refiftance to the paflage of the urine : ftriture, and venereal 
diforders of the urethra are the only caufes: which ‘we recognize in common ‘pracs 
tice. If the interruption of a ftone pafling along the urethra, or a blow burfting 


the canal, produce fiftula, it is to be regarded rather as an accident, and indeed'the 
difeafe is more eafily cured. Stri€ture is, in ninety-nine of ‘a hundred cafes, the 
caufe of fiftula; for irritation and frequent defire to pafs urine is infeparable from 
firi€ture, which is continually felt as a foreign body: the frequent contractions 
of the bladder leffen its dimenfions, thicken its coats, and increafe its mafcular 
power; and thus while the bladder is acquiring daily increafe of power, and: its 


contractions are becoming every hour more frequent, the urethra is no longer able 


to bear the preflure. Ido not mean to fay that the urethra is burft, as wherea ' 
ftone impacted in the urethra totally fhuts the canal, but it is dilated by the con- F 


tinual force of the bladder, it inflames, the furrounding parts are foon affected, and 
thence begins the difeafe eof the perineum. 

The penis and all the furrounding cellular fubftance is fo dull and obtufe in its 
fenfations, that though it is the feat of a peculiar kind of fenfibility, its difeafes 
make great progrefs with little pain, and though ftri€ture in the urethra and abfcefs 
of the perineum are difeafes of no flight importance, yet the fa& is, that they 
fteal upon the patient by fuch flow and infenfible degrees, that he is hardly aware 
either that he is labouring under the one difeafe, or in danger of the other, before 
he falls into the moft calamitous circumftances. He is indeed fenfible of the 
irritation and frequent defire to pafs urine, but that feems not very particular, and 
at times he can retain his urine for hours. He obferves the ftream of urine di= 
minifhing in fize, he ftrains in difcharging it, he remarks alfo a degree of running 
from the urethra; but thefe figns he afcribes to fome former gonnorrhza, or the 
imprudent ufe of injeGtions, and hopes they will difappear. When at laft the 
perineum inflames, and a thickening and hardnefs appears in the’ courfe of the 
urethra, he is ftill willing to afcribe this to riding, leaping, fome violent exercife, 
or flighter injury, or excefs in drinking. The perineum becomes highly inflamed, 
pain fucceeds to irritation, the urine is well nigh obftructed altogether, and the dif- 
eafe is verging faft to its moft dangerous ftage, before itis difelofed to the furgeon. 
It is the refiftance at the ftri@ured: part of the urethra, that caufes all this diforder 


ia the parts nearer the bladder: could the ftri@ure be inftantly relieved, the in- 
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fammation in the perineum might ceafe, and often in this ftage there refults from 
the application of the cauftic the very happieft effes. But unfortunately the pa- 
tient conceals his complaint froma miftaken delicacy, or he is in the military 
fervice, and has no good furgeon at hand. He isin fome of the colonies abroad, 
and is induced to wait till his concerns are wound up, that he may come to Europe 
with peace of mind to regain his health, or he is long detaimed at fea without a 
pofbility of receiving help, and there he falls into the melancholy condition which 
Iam next to deferibe. 

There is not in this cafe, as in rupture of the urethra, from a blow or fall, any 
fudden effufion of urine into the cellular fubftance. The urine is indeed never 
diffufed among the cellular fubftance, elfe the phoenomena would be entirely dif- 


ferent from thofe of fiftila. The cellular fubftance of the urethra is firft condenfed 


‘by inflammation, its cells obliterated, and its fubftance altogether hardened, fo as 


to prevent the urine fpreading abroad; next, the part inflames, abfcefs forms, and 
then the urine is admitted into the cavity of the abfcefs; and when, at laft the 
abfcefs burfts, urine and matter iffue from the fame opening. Nor is it all at once, 
by one abfcefs and one opening, that all this hardening and. fiftulous ftate of the 
perineum is produced: When firft an abfcefs forms and burfts, almoft the whole 
of the urine flows through the opening, but in proportion as this firft fiftula clofes 
and tends to heal, the refiftances are fo balanced that one half of the urine pafles by 
the fiftula, while the other paffes by the natural canal; but in procefs of time the 
firft abfcefs heals and tends to clofe altogether, fo that little of the urine flows that 
way, almoft the whole is difcharged by the penis, but with fo much difficulty, that 
the preflure upon the difeafed parts in the perinzum is renewed, new abiceffes 
form, new openings and new fiftulas are produced, and thus, by a fucceflion of 
inflammations and fuppurations, the parts are fo indurated and mafled together, 
that the whole of the perinzum refembles a ferophulous fore; the parts covering 
the canal of the urethra are knotted and mafled together, like the integuments 
furrounding a carious or necrofing bone, and urine, and foctid matter, and flatus, 
when the fiftula penetrates to the re€tum, are difcharged through the various 
openings. 

Nor is it one ftri€ture that produces this complication of difeafe, for ufually 
there are two or more, and while one is furrounded with knotty callofities, felt 
through the {crotum in the middle of the penis, another, more formidable, with 
its fiftulous openings leading tewards it, is felt inthe perineum, - 
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The cellular fubftance of the urethra, whence this callofity firft takes its origin, 
is different from that of other parts; and the knottinefs of it, when thus difeafed, 
is not to be conceived. ‘That callous knot which furrounds a fimple ftricture, is 
firm as a pea, and prefling with your finger and thumb you feel it like a foreign 
body : when fiftula is firft threatened in the perineum, you may feel the callofity 
fe knobby, and perfectly moveable, and you can move the urethra fideways, 
with the finger and thumb, as if the bulb were inje@ted with wax; the preffure 
of your thumb fqueezes out matter, which paffes into the canal of the urethra, 
and iffues from the penis ; and fuch a tumor I have feen for many alternate days, 
almoft vanifh, then return again, and at laft difappear, whence I am inclined to 
conclude that fuch a fmall abfcefs or blind fiftula, opening not outwardly, but 
only into the urethra, varies in fize according to the quantity of matter contained - 
in it, and fometimes is cured and obliterated. But when fiftula occupies that part 
of the urethra which lies within the fcrotum, you will generally feel the callofity 
infulated and knobby like a lump of molten lead; I know nothing in the human 
body it fo much refembles as the knot of callus furrounding an ill-fet bone. 

Ihave often, in examining fuch indurations carefully, and in the daily praGice 
of pafling the catheter, remarked that upon prefling particular knobs of the tumor, 
with the edge of the thumb and {queezing them, hard matter was fpued out from 
the urethra in great profufion ; I have alfo remarked that fuch indurations diftort 
the canal, for although the ftri€ure or other obftruGtion be entirely removed, the 
catheter or bougie paffes fuch a part with great difficulty. 

From the time that urine begins to iffue through openings in the perineum, 
the diforder becomes every moment more complicated, and the condition of the 
patient more loathfome. When the urethra is obftruéted anew, and the perinzum 
inflames, when either the old fiftulas are about to burft out, Or new ones are form- 
ing, the patient has diftin@ rigours and fever, and clouds do not more certainly 
portend a ftorm, than rigour and a feverith paroxy{m, the generation of fome 

new fiftula. Itis not a flight rigour that the patient is aflailed with, but a cold 
fit like that of a quartan: the patient feels a fickifhnefs, languor, and_giddinefs ; 
his face grows pale, and the circle round his eyes livid; and when the fit comes 
on the bed fkakes under him, with the violence of the rigour, and his teeth 
chatter audibly. He vomits a profufion of bile; his urine is fparing and high 
coloured ; his temples throb, and the hot ftage which fucceeds is very violent, 


and is followed by a {weating flage, very long and exhaufting. He is bathed in 
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{weat, fhirt after fhirt is changed, and is a€tually wrung out before it is thrown into 
the clofet. The bed cloths are thoroughly foaked. The ftor of the urine pafling 
through the fiftulous fores and wetting the linnens, and the extreme frequency of 
pafling water, and the imperfe€t manner in which it pafles, the patient having 
hardly any degree of retenfion, makes his condition moft miferable. His fre- 
quent rifing to take the water-pot during the night, while under this fweating 
ftage, gives him cold and aggravates every fymptom. The patient, after each 
paroxyfm, looks wan and meagre ; he could not in the fpace of feveral weeks en- 
tirely recover from the fhock, but weeks are not allowed him, for one paroxyfm 
fucceeds another at intervals of but a few days, bilious vomiting or diarrhea 
often occupy the intermediate time, and the furgeon, with all his care to preferve 
his patient from fever, is hardly able to find two days free from fever, during which 
he may perform his operations, This is an intermitting fever fo purely fympto- 
matic, that bark or wine, or antimonial medicines, are of little ufe; the patient very 
generally cannot ufe laudanum which only increafes his ficknefs ; nothing can give 
relief but deftroying the ftri€ture and opening the fiftulas. 

The catheter, if it can be paffed or retained at fuch atime, is of ufe, by pre- 
venting the impreflion of the urine upon the parts; and extreme cleanlinefs, air, 
and exercife in a carriage, and the warm bath, with opiate glyfters, palliate the 
diftrefs till a fit time comes for attempting the cure. 

When a patient commits himfelf to your care look well to his condition, reflec 
maturely on every circumftance of his cafe, and weigh all the probabilities before 
you promife or feem to promife a cure; although he has been long labouring 
under difeafe, and the parts are in great diforder, though the perineum be per- 
forated with irregular openings, and abfceffes extend from the urethra to the 
ferotum and hip, you will not defpair; becaufe, thefe points are acceffible. But 
when the cellular fubftance of the pelvis is deeply affeted, when flatus burfts 
through the feveral openings, demonftrating that they penetrate to the rectum, 
though you will never abandon the perfon who puts his confidence in you, you 
will be cautious how you exprefs your hopes of faving him, to his friends. 

This is fo entirely a furgical difeafe, and the parts are fo irregularly affeQed, that 
natural ingenuity and a fpirit of enterprize are of infinite ufe, and a nice and careful 
hand in adapting inftruments to the condition of the parts, and laying dreflings fo 
as to keep the fores dry and clean, fometimes performs wonders. The furgeon fits 
down to refleé&t deliberately on the caufes of the fiftulas, and of their various 
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directions and communications, he pafles firft the catheter or bougie into the 
urethra, to feel for the obftrudtion, he probes each fiftulous opening, to difcover 
its depth and dire@tion, and its communication with other openings, and to-obferve 
whether the probe, when pafled through the fiftulous openings, and the catheter 
where it is {topped in the urethra, can be made to meet. 

He examines carefully into all the circumftances of his patient’s cafe, that he 
may know in what fucceffion the feveral openings burft out, and in what degree 
the parts have fuffered. He then tries to get the ftafl, if poffible, into the 
bladder, introducing his finger at the fame time into the anus, that he may 
be aflured whether there is any difeafe within the pelvis, and beyond the reach of 
his knife. On the clearnefs of his conceptions and reafoning, does the fate of his 
patient entirely depend; the ftriture is to be relieved, the fiftulas laid open, 
the canal made dire& and clear, and the incifions healed by efcharotic applications : 
and, while no difeafed part is to be fpared, nor part, either of the urinary canal 
or furrounding integuments is to be wantonly deftroyed. In fhort, care and 
cleanlinefs, ingenuity and induftry, a perfect knowledge of the anatomy of the 
parts, and a mechanical genius for contriving various means of reftoring the paf- 
fage of the urine, and healing the openings, are of. ineftimable value; they are 
talents which may be improved and cultivated, and will eventually fave the lives. 
of patients, who, if laid in a foul bed and macerated in clods of relaxing poul- 
tices, would die. 

Fortunately there is no doubt nor delicacy concerning thefe operations on the 
perinzum, which feems fo cruel, and which are indeed fo often unfuccefsful; the: 
natural force of the urine never could overcome a ftriQure in the urethra, and 
the perinzum being perforated even that ineffe€tual force is taken off, the: 
parts are running every moment into greater diforder ; the moft vigorous health: 
(and that is not to be expeéted) cam never cure thofe fores, while the obftrucs 
in the urethra remains ; the fuppurations are continually {preading, and the 
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o that fomething muft be done, and fince that part ef the urethra 
Teak Efe MUP AOE: eeeormrel swe teens, eee, et ae ; : ae 

vhich lies betwixt the friGture and the point of the penis is now of no ufe, we 
may proceed to remove .the {tri€ture, and fince the urine has a free iffue by the: 


perinzum, we are not interrupted in our work. 
Thefe oeneral thearie . : rs ; ! 
Thefe general theories of the difeafe and. of its cure, are of ufe to give the 
furgeon clear conception of the difficulties he has to encounter; but that he may 


learn how to encounter them, I fhall proceed to lay down rules for his condud, 
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in fomewhat of an aphoriftical form.—1ft, It is not here as in the cafe formerly 
defcribed, (viz. a fudden burfting of the urethra,) the firft duty of the furgeon to 
make free openings in the perineum ; for the walls of a fiftula are fo condenfed by 
inflammation, that the urine is not injeéted into the cellular fubftance, but flows 
through one or many openings, whofe walls are firm and tube-like, as the name 
fiftula implies. The firft care then of the furgeon, in every cafe of fiftula, whether 
old or recent, is to clear the canal, and that is beft done by paffing a cauftic bougie 
down the urethra; If there be plainly a ftriture in the urethra, if the bulb or 
lower parts are juft beginning to give way, and the perineum to inflame, let the 
cauitic be applied ftraightway ; or let the common bougie be forced into the ftric- 
ture, to procure a momentary relief, by freeing the paflage and relieving the 
perinzum from its immediate preflure; while leeches and faturnine folutions are 
applied tothe perinzum, and the part fupported with gentle preflure. Sometimes 
in proportion as the paflage is cleared by the cauftic, the pain and {welling . of 
the perineum fubfide, and the patient is faved from a breach in the urethra. 

2d, When the difeafe -has proceeded a point farther, and there is not only an 
inflammation in the perineum, and a threatening of danger, but an actual abfcefs; 
the furgeon fhould ‘make no delay, but open it: there is indeed no danger of the 
urine being diffufed widely under the fkin, but there is danger of the abfcefs ex- 
tending itfelf, of more cellular fubftance being deftroyed by fuppuration, and of 
the urine being admitted into a larger fac; in fhort, the abfcefs in perinzo will 
always be more or lefs extenfive, in proportion as it is more or lefs prudently 
managed ; and it is a point of prudence to open it early. If it could be prevented 
from fuppurating, that would be a great point; but, when it has already fuppurated, 
and points to a head, when you diftinally feel the matter, and fufpect, from cir- 
cumftances, that the urine has accefs to the abfcefs, you open it without lofs of 
time, with the point of a lancet; and let no fcoundrelly motive of prudence 
prevent you doing your duty, for there is no doubt that the opening will be dif- 
ficult to heal, and there is more than a probability that you will fuffer blame; but 
while the furgeon is opening the abfcefs, let him, at the fame time, take every 
meafure for freeing the natural paflage. 

adly, In cafes of irregular and complicated fiftula, which has continued long, 
when little urine pafles by the urethra, and much through fiftulous openings, 
become callous by time; where there is no threatened difeafe, which may be 
prevented by timely incifions; where either the furgeon feels plainly one long and 
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formidable firi€ture, or fufpects various obftrudtions in diftin& parts of the canal, 
he will give firft his whole attention to the clearing of the natural paflage, that he 
may afterwards deal more fuccefsfully with the fiftulas. 

His means of overcoming fuch ftriatures, muft be adapted to the circumftances 
of cach. If he has reafon to believe that there is but one fmall and {olitary 
ftri@ure, he will perhaps hope to give a temporary relief, by forcing the point of 
a bougie into it, and thus, for a moment, taking off the force from the perineum, 
he may gain time for the ufe of the cauftic, and be able in a more deliberate 
way, to deftroy the ftriGure altogether, and reftore the free flream of urine. If, 
from the hiftory of the complaints, and a diftin@ account of what has been done 
by former furgeons, if from the entire obftru€tion of the urine, from the extenfive 
fiftulas and long continued difeafe in the perineum, he has reafon to believe that 
the firi@ture is very compleat ; but efpecially if upon feeling the urethra, he is 
fenfible that the obftruétion arifes, not from a fingle ftriGure, hard and reund like 
a pea, at one point of the urethra, but from feveral contiguous ftrictures oc- 
cupying a confiderable length of the urethra; if, to fpeak more accurately, he 
feels with the finger and thumb, a fpace of the urethra, nearly half an inch in 
length, fmall and hard, like a big thread, at which the bougie or catheter ftops, 
he has reafon to fear, that not a hundred applications of cauftic would deftroy fuch 
a ftri€ture, and is fenfible that he muft have recourfe to rougher methods. He in- 
troduces the flalk of a filver catheter, the bend being cut fmoothly off, and ufing 
it asa canula, he plants the point of it upon the ftri€ture, and pafling down a 
trocar er piercer, either fquared or lancet-pointed, and grafping the urethra firm in 
his left hand, and holding the piercer firmly with his right, he bores it along, (a 
thing which cannot be done without much force and exquifite pain to the patient) 
and makes his way through the ftriQure, indifferent whether it paffes through the 
body of the ftriture or by the fide of it, if only it meet the open part of the 
urethra. This operation I hold to be chiefly praéticable in ftri@ures manifeftly 
of confiderable length, and occupying the middle parts of the urethra, efpecially 
that which lies within the fcrotum; and 1 have found the operation greatly fa- 
cilitated, by feeling very carefully from the point where the catheter ftops, fo as 
to afcertain the extent of the ftri€ture, making the patient in the meanwhile prefs 
his urine, fo that I would feel the urethra dilated into a fort of fac, behind the 
firiture. This found and dilated part of the urethra is that which is to be aimed 


at with the trocar: I have found it neceflary to hold the urethra and penis pat- 
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ticularly firm, for it requires great force to drive the piercer on: and in this opera- 


tion of working the urethra along the piercer, as you would put the bait on a fith- 


_ing-hook, I have, I confefs, found the greateft difficulty in hitting precifely the free 


and dilated part of the urethra behind the obftruGtion. The lancet-pointed trocar 
is, I am certain, from experience, preferable to the round or fquare-pointed trocar, 
and I think it neceflary to mention, that generally and almoft neceflarily, the trocar 
mutt enter the fide of the found part of the urethra, whence there will be a degree 
of crookednefs in the new canal; and if there be any collateral abfcefs to diftort 
the urethra, the irregularity will be very great, and the catheter will pafs this 
paint with a degree of difficulty, and not without fome addrefs on the part of the 
furgeon, who muft learn, by praétice, towards which fide the obliquity lies. To 
prevent or leffen this, to preferve as far as poflible, a dire channel, a large leaden 
probe as big as the catheter fhould be worn during the cure, and the cauftic 
occafionally ufed: this operation of perforating is, 1 acknowledge, difficult and 
delicate, but we fpeak now of cafes where bougies are merely a torment, and the 
cauftic ineffectual. 

This ftricture in the middle of the penis, is ufually accompanied with ftric- 
tures equally formidable near the bulb, the immediate caufe of the fiftula. Thefe 
are to be cut with the knife, rather than cauterifed, for the fiftulas of the 
perinzum lead dire€ly to thofe lower ftriures, the probe or direfory pafled to 
the bottom of the fiftula, touches this point; and when the fiftula is to be laid 
epen, though it would be wrong where there were no breach, to approach the 
urethra, it is good practice, when there is an opening in the urethra, and that 
callous, to make that opening a part of the incifion ; to pafs the ftaf’ down till it is 
topped by this lower ftridture; to pafs the diretory along the fiftula, till it almoft 
touch the ftaff; to obferve well the dire@ion of each, and to cut along the di- 
retory till the ftaff is laid bare. 

4th, To attempt any furgical operation on the perinzum, before the free courfe 
of the urine is reftored, would be but lofs of labour, and a wanton deftruion of 
parts; and the moment that the canal is free, the urine, no longer difordering the 
parts, they fhew a tendency to heal, while the bladder itfelf feems to recover its 
powers. I have feen a patient, whofe incontinence of urine was fuch as to wer the 
bed inceflantly, and lead me to fulpe& that the body of the bladder itfelf was 
perforated, fo relieved, by cauterifing or perforating. the flricture, that he has 
retained his urine from night to morning, and from morning till night, pafling 
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two pounds at once. When the operation of the cauftic is compleat, the ftri€ture 
perforated, or the free courfe of the urine, by any art reftored, the furgeon ad- 
dreffes himfelf to the new and arduous duty of healing the fores, he performs now 
on the fiftula in peringzo, the fame radical operation that he would on the fiftula in 
ano,i. e. he lays it completely open. He places the patient as for the operation of 
lithotomy ; examines all the openings once more with the probe, and founds 
their depth, and remarks their relation to the urethra. He then introduces the 
ftaff down to the ftri€ture in the perineum, and gives it to an affiftant to hold; 
he next pafies the grooved direétory, perhaps a little bent, along the main channel 
of the fiftula, till it reach the ftriture, and almoft touch the ftaff; he then either 
runs his fharp or probe-pointed biftory, as he thinks beft, along the dire€tory, or 
he cuts with a common fealpell, till he at once lays open the fiftula and cuts the 
ftricture, making it the laft part of the incifion and nicking it fairly. He has now 
laid fome length of the ftaff naked, but, to be affured that the ftri€ture is com- 
pletely undone, he puthes the point of the ftaff through the incifion of the peti- 
nzum and then paffes it into the bladder. He then withdraws the ftaff, and in- 
troducing the flexible catheter, or a leaden ftaff, dreffes up the incifions lightly, and 
pethaps orders a warm ftimulant fomentation of chamomile deco@ion fharpened 
with fal ammoniac to be laid over the parts and repeated from day to day to keep 
them clean and in a pleafant ftate; and, though the circumftances of the cafe 
fhould have forced him to lay open a confiderable length of the ftaff, he need not 
be difmayed, for we frequently fee feveral inches of the urethra (I have feen full 
three inches of it) regenerated, or rather replaced, from the growth of the fur- 
rounding parts. 

In the future dreffing, though I do not altogether forbid the occafional ufe of 
poultices, I do not approve of their being continually applied, the warm bath or 
ftimulant fomentations are much to be preferred, while the parts will always be 
found moft healthy when kept dry and clean. The fponge and lint are the beft 
dreflings, The callous parts may be touched with cauftic; and when the gra- 
nulating procefs languithes the parts may be animated with red precipitate mixed 


with bafilicon ; fpirits of turpentine, when not applied too widely fo as to parch 


the parts, but touched on with a hair pencil, is often remarkably ufeful; and, the 
alternating thefe ftimulant applications with poultices, is particularly ufeful, for the 
occafional ufe of a poultice which, if continued, relaxes and indifpofes the parts, 


{wells them, increafes their fenfibility, and expofes them to the operation of the 
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turpentine or precipitate. Never let fuch fores be crammed even with lint, far lefs 
with ftimulant dreflings, but let the dreflings be laid on lightly and retained with 
a(T) bandage. The flexible catheter, if it can be retained, promotes the cure 
greatly by faving the parts from the excoriation of the urine; but it is not to 
be imagined that the lodging of the catheter within the bladder prevents al- 
together the urine tainting the parts, for every time the bladder acts (and it a&s 
more frequently and more irrefiftably when ftimulated by the catheter) the canal 
of the urethra dilates fo, that while much of the urine flows through the catheter, 
fome paffes by the fide of it and iffues at the perineum. 

The bathing the parts with falt-water contributes to prevent the itching and pre- 
ferves them cleanly and granulating, and the ufe of fea-bathing and exercife often 
contributes to the final cure of fores which feem altogether callous ; but it is not to 
be concealed that often, after the cure of.the great fiftula, and when the perineum 
feems entirely reftored to a healthy ftate and the urethra to be free of obftruction, 
one {mall point continues perverfely open, and can by no means be healed; 
and the circumftance of the patient being now reftored from the moft me- 
lancholy to a comfortable fituation difcourages the furgeon from making any new 
attempt. 

Definite as thefe rules may feem, and fimple in their application, I fhould feel 
that I had executed my duty very imperfectly if I didnot enable my reader to 
aflociate ftill more correct ideas with thefe rules, and enable him to apply them 
with confidence in any given cafe; and this is I apprehend very eafily done by 
reprefenting an actual cafe in the form of a plan; and my reader is to underftand 
that, in laying fuch a plan of the difeafed. parts before him, both in a full view 
and in profile, my purpofe is, to enable him to follow me in my reafonings upon 
the way in which the feveral parts were affected in an individual cafe; I reprefent 
to him the conjectures I formed in feeling the parts with the finger and thumb 
affifted by the ftaff and probe; in fhort, I prefent to him fuch a plan of the 
parts as I fhould naturally draw for my own private ufe before operating. 

In thefe two plans, figures 1ft and 2d of a complicated ftri@ture and fiftula 
in perinzo, I reprefent as I have actually felt; 1ft, A ftri@ure about three inches 
down the urethra; behind that ftri€ture a thickening and knotting (aa) of the 
cellular fubftance furrounding that part of the urethra which lies within the fero- 
tum; nor is it merely a thickening but an abfcefs, from whence, upon fqueezing 
particular knobs with the thumb, matter iflues through the penis. dly, A dilated 
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part behind the firft ftricture, which, when the urine advances to the ftrifture 
and is ftopped by it, is fo dilated by the force of the bladder as to be diftin@ly 
felt through the fcrotum. 3dy, A fecond ftri@ture in that part of the urethra 
which lies in the perinzum; but this, in place of having formed an abfcefs open- 
ing: merely into the urethra, has formed various fiftulas through which the urine 
flows by the perinzum; one main fiftula (b) opens, into the perinzum ; while an- 
other (c) has extended much farther, has made a great abfcefs in the hip, and opens 
on the point of the hip’near the anus. 

The patient prefenting himfelf in this ruined condition, the firft meafure I take 
is to open the abfces (c) in the apex of the hip, in order to prevent the farther 
deftruction of parts; fecondly to introduce a trocar by the penis and pierce the 
firft ftri@ure (1), which is diftin@ly felt to be much too long and too firm to be 
effeéted in the courfe of many weeks by a cauftic ; the trocar and canula are puthed 
forward tillthey meetthe dilated, but found part, of the urethra, marked (2); thirdly, 
the catheter being pafled down to the lower ftricture and the direCtory puthed 
into the fiftula in the perinzum, the fiftula is opened by running in a biftory 
along the dire€tory, and the ftri€ture is included in. the incifion. The catheter is 
thus laid bare, and then paffed into the bladder. The lower drawing, or figure 2d, 
reprefents the difeafed parts as they would appear if cut out from the pelvis aad 
laid on a difleCting board’ The ftri€tures and abfcefs are marked with letters or 
figures correfponding with thofe of Figure 1ft; and I would fain believe that it 
is almoft fuperfluous to explain that (dd) marks the corpora cavernofa penis, at 
the place of their union. (e) The membraneous part of the urethra below the 
loweft flrifture. (f) The proftate gland. (gg) The veficule-fiminales; and (i) 
the body of the bladder. ; 

The flexible catheter made of elaftic gum is infinitely preferable to any other; 
for, after a little while, it foftens with the heat and becomes as limber as the na- 
tural canal. * 


OF TOTAL OBSTRUCTION OF URINE AND THE OPERATION OF PARACENTESIS 
VESICE. 


f fhall clofe this volume with the defcription of a defperate operation, which is 


yct our fole refource in the laft ftage of mifery, ‘The operation of paracentefis is 
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lefs frequently reforted to as the means of faving the lives of young and impru- 
dent people, it is more commonly reforted to as a means of prolonging the years 
of the aged and infirm. When in a young and otherwife healthy man it happens 
that, by a blow or fall, the perinzum is injured ; or when, from a negleed ftric- 
ture and a fudden fappreffion of urine with fever, it is neceflary to perform the 
operation of paracentefis veficze, the {cene is very diftrefling ; but when in a man 
far advanced in years the proftate gland has been long difeafed and has oc- 
cafioned frequent obftru€tion ; when, at laft. the bougie gives no relief and the 
catheter cannot, even with any degree of force or rudenefs be driven into the 
bladder, the fcene is not lefs affecting, for this {welling of the proftate is a difeafe 
almo% peculiar to learned and fedentary men; and the patient’s age, infirmities, 
and prefent fufferings; the dignity with which he fupports them ; the prefence of 
his family depending perhaps on the furvivancy of his offices, and the melancholy 
difperfion of his family, which muft follow his death, create a ftrong fympathy. 
His genius and literary talents give us a particular intereft in his fate ; the opera- 
tion is, it muft be acknowledged, but a temporary refource, yet fuch a man can 
bear to linger on a little longer, and, with his family around him, think it happinels. 
It is not poffible to refrain from alluding to a melancholy fcene which returns 
too often not to-leave ferious impreffions, and it is moft natural to feel fome degree 
of anxiety in trying to refolve many doubts concerning the proper condudé of 
the furgeon in circumflances’ naturally perplexing; where the chief mafters in 
furgery deny us the benefit of their advice and counfel, “* I muft own,” fays 
one of the firft furgeons of our own country, “ that I have not feen cafes enough 
to enable me to give all the varieties that occafionally happen, and, of courfe, all the 
advantages and difadvantages of each method *.” But are thofe who prefume 
to teach entitled thus to decline giving their beft advice becaufe every fuch cafe 
is full of difficulty and danger? Is it fair thus to devolve the moft difficult quef- 
tions in our art upon the individual furgeon perplexed at once by the delicacy of 
his fituation and the felfith referve of authors, whofe province it is to lay down 
the plain line of his duty? Whatever prefumption there may appear in offering 
to explain a fubject which has been declined by fo great a mafter in furgery as 
Hunter, I cannot but reflect that this is an operation which may eventually fall 
to the lot of every furgeon to perform ; that nothing could be more ungracious on 


the part of a teacher than to devolve on every young man the difficult tafk of 


* Laffus ufes very literally the fame expreffions: “ Cette operation fe faifante tres rarement, on n’a point 


fur fes avantages, et fur fes inconvenients, toute experience qu’il feroit a defirer, ke.”  Lassus, p- 292- 
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going unaflifted through a long procefs of reafoning upon the choice of inftru. 
ments or methods, attended with the imminent rifk of thinking too long, or of 
acting too rafhly: I cannot but recolle& that the young furgeon coming unpre- 
pared to fuch an operation may make his incifions in the perineum deep and wide 
and yet mifs the bladder, and find no better way of retrieving his error than by 
performing a fecond operation by incifion above the pubis: I have feen this, and, 
to my utter amazement, have feen a patient fa mangled furvive. 

That a patient fhould recover who had fuffered two of the moft cruel and 
dangerous of the many operations which have been invented for relieving the 
diftended bladder, is a fat which fets all argument at nought, and is enough to 
difcourage us from trufting to reafoning of any kind. Yet if there be in all 
furgery an operation in regard to which we may allow ourfelves to be guided by 
principle, it is in this. The experience of the individual may be limited, but 
the experience of ages is a free and precious fource of inftru@tion. Let the fur- 
geon then who prefumes to write on the general fcience, give, as if he were con- 
fulting on an individual cafe, his beft and moft impartial counfel, and where the 
refources of his own experience fail, let him colle& the fenfe of former authors. 

Though allied with lithotomy, or rather arifing from it, this operation of 
paracentefis is infinitely more difficult to perform; for, while lithotomy has in 
various ages been performed in various ways, always the incifions have been guided 
by a ftaff, but in puncturing the urinary bladder where no catheter can be intro- 
duced, the furgeon has no guide but his knowledge of the parts. He does not 
conduc his inftrument along the groove of a ftaff; if he diffets for the neck of 
the bladder, he muft in performing fuch diffection, truft to his knowledge of the 


parts; if he merely ftrike the trocar into the bladder, without previous incifion, 
{till he trufts to his {kill in anatomy. 

The many doubts and fears that muft come over the mind of the furgeon 
in preparing to perform fo eventful an operation are only to he divined by 
reflecling on what has gone before, as well as on the circumftances of prefent 
difficulty: many days have already elapfed fince the patient was in pain and his 
friends aware of his danger; they are confcious that his critical fituation is one 
in which an-inventive head and dextrous hand fhould be able to do a great deal, 
and they look up to the furgeon at firft with hope and confidence. But frequent 
attempts are made to pafs the inftrument, every renewed attempt promifes relief, 
and each difappointment leffens the confidence of the relations and of the patient 
in the operator, or in his art, 
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Thefe friends are ill prepared, at fuch a time, to receive the intimation that more 
defperate meafures muft be reforted to, and the furgeon lofes their confidence in 
the very time when he needs every fupport, when he is to undertake a difficult 
operation, perhaps by candle-light, with few affiftants, and is obliged to perform 
it in hafte and trepidation, after the fatal fymptoms of abdominal inflammation 
are begun! often, as in cafes of hernia, it comes too late to fave the patient’s life, 

The furgeon, who has to perform in difficult circumftances, a very eventful 
operation, who has to filence his own doubts and fears, to conciliate the friends, and 
to confirm his patient in every good refolution, fhould not be left unfupported by 
fixed and fteady rules of condu&, if fuch can at all be deduced from experience 
or from reafoning on the ftructure of the parts, he fhould be taught to refolve 
without delay, and to operate without fear. But while the furgeon is unaflifted by 
the experience of his elder brethren, he is not inftructed by the hiftory of the 
f{cience, nor taught to make an impartial and juft feleion of the methods or in- 
ftruments he fhould prefer; fo entirely is hiftory negle&ted, that I know not where 
the furgeon could find (independent of any marks of approbation or difapprobation), 
even a bare and naked catalogue of the various projets for puncturing the blad- 
der. Surely where there have been fo many inventions there muft be many dif- 
ficulties, there muft be much delicacy in the ele€tion of any one method, but it un- 
fortunately happens that modern authors are filent concerning every method but 
the worft, and that alone is defcribed. Is it not melancholy to obferve, that 
for the fimple purpofe of tapping the urinary bladder, incifions are performed 
equal in extent, and exceeding in danger, thofe practifed for the extration of the 
ftone? It was very natural for each lithotomift to adopt a method of punéturing 
the bladder correfponding, in fome refpe€ts, with that which he ufed in cutting 
for the ftone ; but that of all the various methods one only fhould be remembered! 
that the trocar fhould be entirely difufed, and the very meaning of the word pa- 
racentefis vefice, or tapping the bladder, be utterly forgotten! that whether in 
making the opening from the perineum or from above the pubis, deep incifions 
fhould be fubftituted to the mere puncture, or made at leaft the firft ep towards 
operating with the trocar, is indeed furprifing. 

In the furgical fyftems of the prefent day, this is the ufual prologue to the fub- 
je& of paracentefis: “* The operation of paracentefis vefice, is to be performed by 
an incifion in perinzo, in the fame manner as in cutting for the ftone.” I hope not: 
I hope and truft that paracentefis of the bladder will never again be performed 
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by the fame ‘ncifions as the lateral lithotomy: how the operation fhould ever 


have aflumed this formidable afpeét, is only to be underftood from a certain 
epifode in the hiftory of lthotomy, which, I believe, I have not related, or not 


diftinaly. 
Two hundred years ago the operation of lithotomy had indeed become more 


familiar, but the difeafe was frequent, and the operators few in number. The 
‘tincrant lithotomifts, who went from city to city, vifiting at fairs and in villages, 
to procure practice, were not proportioned in number to the diftriats they occupied. 
They travelled far and wide, fo that their infrequent return to particular diftricts, 
together with the horror of the operation, and the timidity of the peafantry and 
lower. ranks of people, who could not at all times refort to cities where penfioned 
lithotomifts praétifed, was the occafion of the ftone being allowed to remain in - 
the bladder, increafing, in a courfe of years, to an enormous fize. No ftones are 
now to be feen comparable to thofe preferved in the old mufeums of Paris and 
Amfterdam; and the old furgeons, when they defpaired of extracting a ftone, 
knowing it to be too large, or when they found it fo, after having made the ufual 
incifions, refrained from introducing the forceps: made no violent attempts to 
extract the flone: but puthed a large canula. into the wound, wrapped round 
with lint or linen-rag, which canula by keeping the bladder continually empty, by 
preventing its contractions, and bearing up in fome degree the weight of the 
flone, gave prefent eafe to the patient, and preferved him alive. So familiar did 
they become with this operation of the canula, that after introducing it, they laid 
a plate of fteel over it, introduced a drill or auger, bored the ftone and burft it 
up with wedges; in fhort they quarried thofe ftones which they found too big for 
extraétion, and thus revolved once more, after a long fucceffion of ages, the prac 
tice of Ammonius Lithotomas, who, before the times of Hippocrates, was cele- 
brated for his addrefs in breaking large ftones. In cafes of difeafed bladders alfo, 
where there was no ftone nor fufpicion of ftone, the fame incifions were made, 
and the canula involved in linen rags, paffed into the bladder: and after every 
operation for the flone, the canula was introduced to cleanfe the bladder, and allow 
the pus to flow off. The operation of the canula was, in fhort, a favourite refource 
in the times of Colot, and even with Le Cat, Morand, and Marefchall *, ‘This 
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M. Thevenin, chirurgien ordinaire du Roy et chirurgien juré a Paris nous apprend qu’il eft des occafions. 
on il ne faut pas effayer de tirer la pierre dela veffie, par exemple, lorf{qu’ on juge que la pierre eft trop grofle, ou 


que le malade eft fi vieux et fi foible qu’il ne pourroit fupporter Veffort de la taille, nila violence des fymptomes 
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coarfe and defperate refource of the oldeft practitioners, in the worft age of furgery, 
is, by a ftrange fatality, copied into modern fyftems,2as a moft meritorious opera- 
tion, and the deep incifions and the canula, wrapped round with linen rags, are 
{pecified with particular care. This mangling operation is reprefented as the work 
in which the furgeon muft be engaged, whenever the catheter will not pafs: for 
this, the fimple and dextrous operation of pafling a trocar and canula into the 
bladder, is abandoned: This is what is called puncture of the bladder ! 

Of all literary men, thofe of our profeffion are leaft in danger from that witty 
criticifm of Stern, who fays, that “ Authors make books, as apothecaries make 
mixtures, by decanting from different glafles into one.” Authors in our profeflion 
are contented with their own fole experience, and when they with to appear learned, 
the laft book, whether it be that of a Le Dran, a Sharp, or a Heifter, ferves to the 
new fyftem-maker, as an epitome of the whole fcience, theory, and praétice : furely 
the procefs, not of compounding mixtures, but of decanting /imples from hand to 
hand, has drained the fcience to the very lees, when an author can fay concerning 
puntture of the perineum, “ That it is to be performed after the manner of the lateral 
lithotomy,” and of every other method, “ That it is unworthy of notice, and that, 
without farther confideration, it ought never to be employed.” 

The gradual progrefs of the fcience cannot enrich our art. nor be ufeful to 
fociety, otherwife than by enabling us to compare the opinions of good furgeons 


of former times, with thofe of the prefent day; and it is the firft duty of a teacher 


qui fuivroient une incifion aufli grande que le demanderoit le volume de Ia pierre: mais fi ce corps étranger 
tombant fur le col de la veffie la bouchoit et caufoit tres-fouvent un retention d’urine, ou feroit obligé de Ie 
repoufler avec la fonde pour permettre acct excrément de s’echaper; et comme les frequentes entrées et 
forties de la fonde, pourroient irriter le paflage et y caufer Ja gangrene, il propofe l’opération qui fuit, ll faut 
fituer le malade de la maniere qu’on fait au grand appareil, puis introduire une fonde canelée courbe dans la 
veflie, et fur la finuofité de l’initrument ou fait une incifion comme fi ou vouloit tirer le pierre, excepté que 
Ja plaie doit étre beaucoup plus petite. Incontinent aprés on fait cntrer un ftilet dans la veflie, le gliffant Ie 
long de la canclure de Ja fonde; ce ftilet fert 2 y conduire une canule d’argent longue de quatres doigts, 
en le pafflant dans la cavité de la canule: on retire enfuite le ftilet, et on attache la canule 3 une ceinture, 
par un ruban paffé dans les deux anneaux qui font afatéte. On Iaiffe continuellement dans la plaie cette 
canule, qui empéche la pierre de fe preventer d’avantage au col de la veffie ct de flotter de ga et de Ja, ce qui 
fait vivre le malade avec moins de douleur jufqu’ 4 ce qne {es forces foient rétablies pour foutenir la taille ; 
mais quelquefois la canule lui fera fi peu incommode, qu’il aimera mieux la porter avec patience, que de 
s’expofer a la taille, dont il pourroit mourir. I faut que cette canule forme i vis pour retenir’ et vider Purine 
quand on veut. On peut par Je moyen de cette canule faire commodément des injections dans la veffie pour 


beaucoup de maladies auxquellesvelle eft fujette.”” Diomis, page 228, 
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to make an impartial and careful feleGtion from among the various methods of 
operating ; but in place of declaiming about the ufefulnefs of this tafk, I fhall 
endeavour to perform it—When we witnefs the death of a patient, whether from 
fever, from the mortification of ftrangulated herniz, or in confequence of any great 
operation, we remark equally, in all thefe cafes, certain awful prefages of approachs 
ing diffolution. The pale and ghaftly vifage and funk features; the low and mute 
tering delirium, quick and fluttering pulfe, hiccup, and flight convulfion are fure 
preludes to approaching diffolution ; and it feems as if thefe were but the natural 
confequences of the powers of life running low ; as if death, from whatever caufe, 
were neceflarily preceded by the fame figns. But after any great operation, in 
confequence of which the abdomen is apt to be affetted, the furgeon, (watching 
over his patient, with all that intereft and folicitude which his own reputation and 
the fate perhaps of his friend muft excite,) will remark a fucceflion of very peculiar 
fymptoms, which eftablifh a clofe analogy among all the cafes of abdominal inflam- 


mation. 


When a woman is in labour, and that the hour of her delivery is protracted, 


many caufes confpire to produce inflammation of the abdomen: the abdomen has 
been diftended to the utmoft degree, by the growth of the womb ; and the ftate 
of the circulation among its vifcera remarkably changed ; impatient of this excite- 
ment, the abdominal mufcles are at laft roufed to action, by a feeling refembling 
tenefmus, and continue for feveral days to comprefs the womb, prefling it gra- 
dually lower, ‘impacting the head of the child into the pelvis, and diftending the 
vagina. When labour is fairly begun, when the parts within the pelvis are at cnce_ 
dilated by the child’s head, and bruifed and compreffed againft thé bones; when 
the urine is retained, and the bladder kept diftended; when the pains of labour 
ceale and return alternately, the parts continuing thus for feveral days in a ftate 
of diftenfion and {uffering, the abdomen at laft inflames, the pains gradually grow 
weaker, and at laft ceafe altogether; the woman lies quite exhaufted, and faints 
when raifed out of bed; fhe falls into a low and muttering delirium, or, if roufed 
to any exertion, (either by fome flight return of the labour pains, or by the en- 
deavours of the accoucheur to affift her with the lever,) fhe utters only a faint and 
delirious feream ; the face, before inflamed and turgid, with the force of the labour, 
becomes pale and livid, the abdomen fwells, and is infufferably painful to the 
touch; the pulfe is rapid,’ weak, and fluttering, the mouth parched, and the lips 
dry and black ; the patient is dying of fever and inflamed abdomen, and if the 
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can be at all faved, it muft be by being immediately delivered with the lever or 
forceps. 

We mutt acknowledge that many of thefe figns cannot be fo properly afcribed 
to inflamed abdomen, as to long continued labour and pain. But in every im- 
portant furgical cafe requiring operation, there are pains and {ufferings equivalent 
to thofe of protracted labour. I have watched the patient’s ftate in cafes of hernia, 
through every ftage from the firft moment of ftrangulation to the hour in which 
the operation fhould have been no longer delayed, and from that critical moment 
to death, through many hours of protracted fuffering. I. have feen many die 
unrelieved, or after operations performed too late, and have always found the 
analogy of hernia with protracted labour very ftriking and inftru@ive—When 
firft the hernia is ftrangulated, the free courfe of the fxces is interrupted; the pa- 
tient is fickened and begins to vomit ; his pulfe is low and weak, his extremities 
chilled, his countenance or voice are but little affeted ; but, on the third or fourth 
day of the ftrangulation the pains of the abdomen become very acute; the 
pulfe becomes weak, indiftinét, and extremely rapid; the lips become livid, the 
cheeks hollow, and the face ghaftly; the voice is gone, the breathing is quick 
and interrupted with long drawn fighs, a fort of ftupor comes over the patient, 
and except when roufed and in the at of vomiting, he lies infenfible; the 
belly fwells, and becomes fo exquifitely fenfible, that the flightef{ handling of it 
gives pain. 

If a woman in travail is exhaufted by her Jabour pains, fo is a patient in hernia, 
by a want of fleep, inceflant vomiting, pain, and fever, and efpecially by the fre- 
quent efforts of the furgeon to reduce the inteftine! the laft moments of both are 
the fame: the {welling of the belly, the funk countenance, the parched tongue, the 
frequent vomiting (for the vomiting of hernia continues after the ftrangulation is 
relieved), indicate the inflammation of the abdomen; and in both cafes the fame 
low delirium and indiftin@ and fluttering pulfe clofe the fcene; and as the woman 
in labour is excited to a delirious outcry, by every attempt to deliver her, fo is the 
patient in a cafe of ftrangulated hernia, roufed from the infenfibility to a delirious 
fcream, even after the power of ftruggling with the affiftants is over; he is roufed 
to this violence by every thing preparatory to the operation, from the firft laying 
him upon the table, to the final aét of reducing the inteftine. In cafes of ftran- 
culated intcftine the affection of the abdomen is always moft particularly marked, 


it is the chief danger, and our prognoftic is to be deduced from the figns of this. 
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inflamed flate. 1 have feen a woman expiring of femoral hernia, with a tumor 
fo {mall as to be hid in the cellular fubftance of the groin, and fymptoms fo purely 
thofe of abdominal inflammation and exhaufted ftrength, that were an accoucheur 
to approach fuch a woman, imprefled with the notion of her being in labour, he 
would find precifely thofe figns of danger which ufually in his practice, induce 
him to apply the forceps. 

Even when the operation for hernia is performed in happy time, the inteftine 
relieved, and the patient’s life preferved, fhe ftill is not out of danger: abdo- 
minal inflammation once excited, does not eafily fubfide: for three weeks the 
patient is.fwimming for life, with the fame fever and the fame torments, (pro- 
ceeding from inflammation of the abdomen,) that are produced by bad wine, poi- 
fon, or puerperal fever ;-the face is pale and cadaverous, the pulfe low and quick, 
120 in the minute, ete is a continual diarrhcea with pain and fwelling of the ab- 
domen, extreme fenfibility to the touch, parched lips, a furred tongue, an intenfe 
thirft, with Ss ace paroxy{ms of vomiting, as if the ftrangulation were ftill un- 
relieved : the fenfibility of the abdomen is fuch, that the patient cannot fuffer the 
flighteft pea of the bed cloaths: the patient often pafles the night in a ftate of 
low and muttering delirium, and is not fenfible till thoroughly roufed. When fuch 
a patient dies I find marks of inflammation in all the vifcera of the abdomen, va- 
rious adhefions of the bowels to each other, effufions of lymph, as in puerperal 
fever, and the inteftines greatly diftended with air; and when at any time I have 
faved the life of fuch a patient, I have afcribed it to the liberal ufe of laudanum 
and warm fomentations, but moft nee ly to repeated blifters as large as the 
crown of a hat covering all the abdomen * 

With thefe two cafes of inflamed abdomen, that produced by diftenfion of the 
bladder bears the clofeft analogy. When we fpeak of the over-diftenfion, and of 
the burfiing of the urinary bladder, as caufe and efle@, we are guilty of a palpable 


folecifm ; nothing, I aia can be more eafily proved, than that the bladder 


never is fo diftended, as from mere extenfion, to give way; it is not burft by 


dilatation, but is inflamed, becomes gangrenous in one fpot, and then yields. If 
the bladder can be fo diftended, without rupture, as to contain ten pounds of urine! 
if it be fo diftended as to comprefs the inteftines, fill the whole abdomen, and 


rife to the fcrobiculus cordis, without rupture! if it be thus diftended by third 
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* I hope foon to publifh the prognoftics and anatomy of inguinal and femoral hernia, and fhall thea 


deliver a varicty of interelting cafes and diffe&tions. 
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day of the fuppreffion, and yet continues entire to the eighth or tenth day! if the 
urine begin to be flowly difcharged from the third day, fo as to prevent any far- 
ther accumulation! how can it be that it gives way from mere extenfion? The 
expreffion over-diflenfion and the burfting of the urinary bladder, is fo common and 
yet fo deceitful, that I hold it right to fay a few words on the dangers of diftended 
bladder, which will at once explain this difficulty and complete the analogy betwixt 
this caufe of inflamed abdomen, and thofe other caufes which I have already de- 
{cribed. 

The urinary bladder, which naturally holds a pound and a half of urine, is no 
fooner dilated fo as to contain two pounds, than uneafy fen{ations are experienced: 
the defire of pafling the water is very ftrong, and if the defire be not gratified, 
if the bladder be fuffered to be dilated beyond its natural ftate, it lofes all power, 
and becomes paralytic. The defire indeed continues, and the efforts are renewed in 
painful paroxyfms, with impatience and violence, but the power is gone, and the 
bladder continues diftending more and more. If this paralytic ftate of the bladder 
happen to a woman in labour, we perceive how effential the mufcular power of the 
bladder itfelf is to the expulfion of urine, and how effectual the force of the ab- 
dominal mufcles are in delivering the child, and how trivial that of the womb. 
The wedging of the head of the child into the cavity of the pelvis, is the firft caufe 
of the urethra being comprefled and the uriae retained, but no fooner is the 
bladder thus diftended than it becomes paralytic; the retenfion of urine does not 
ceafe when the preflure of the child’s head is removed; the abdominal mufcles 
act powerfully, the child is delivered, the womb contraéis, but the diftenfion of 

‘ 


the urinary bladder remains *. 


* J afcribe much or almoft the whole procefs of labour, the whole power by which the-child is. delivered, 
to the abdominal mufcles. [n a woman whofe breathing is injured, labour goes on flowly; While fhe cries. (in 
place of giving effe& to the abdominal efforts,) labouris retarded: When her ftrength is entirely exhautted, 
her voluntary efforts ceafe, and delivery becomes impoflible : When we aflilt with the lever, our efferts arc 
unavailing, unlefs accompanied with labour pains, and we call to our patient to aflift: When the placenta is 
to be expelled, it is by her voluntary exertions: In fhort it were as fair to reprefent the expulfion of the 
feces as a confequence of the mufcular powers of the rectum, as to reprefent the expulfion of the child, as 
the confequence of the mufcular contraétion of the womb. The womb, the rectum,,the flomach, are fenfible 
to.thofe irtitations which excite the abdominal mufcles, but are themfelves incapable of fich ation, as to 
perform the funétions ufually afcribed to them. So entirely paflive is the womb in the commencement of 
labour, that the abdominal mufcles operating, prefs down the womb till it is refifted by the brim of the pelvis, 
and if the pelvis be too wide to give the due refiftance, the womb, together with the head of the child, is al- 


together protruded. In the progrefs of labour, I never felt that contraction of the womb, that fpafm which is 
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When the urinary bladder is fo diftended as to fill the whole abdomen ; when it 
reaches the fcrobiculus cordis, and can rife no higher ; when the diftenfion is at its 
extreme, and neither the bladder nor the fpace in the abdomen can receive more, 
the general preffure acts like an expulfatory power, and one of thefe things mutt 
happen: either the bladder muft give way and Jacerate, which it never does, fo 
equally is it fupported by the preffure of the furrounding parts; or its orifice muft 
dilate, and the urine begin to flow. The urine actually begins to flow from the 
third day of the fuppreffion, and whatever urine defcends from the kidnies is eva- 
cuated in {mall quantities from time to time: on the firft day of fuppreffion the 
bladder rifes to the pubis; on the fecond day its fundus reaches the navel; on the 
third day its fundus rifes to the {crobiculus cordis, and from this period it can be no 
further diftended, however long the patient furvive. 

Now this gradual and dribbling evacuation of urine, which empties the bladder, 
which begins with the full diftenfion of it and continues till the eighth or tenth 
day, or till the bladder yields, has been long underftood by good furgeons, and has 
been efpecially. named by the French writers, “ Uriné par regorgement.” . This 
evacuation of urine proceeding from over-diftenfion, is moft dangerous and de- 
ceitful. ‘The friends felicitate themfelves that the urine begins to flow; they com- 
municate their information to the phyfician, which he is too apt to believe ; bafins 
and cloths wet with urine are eafily produced, but the patient lies unrelieved ; and 
the continued diftenfion of the bladder is followed by univerfal inflammation of the 
abdomen: the infenfibility and low delirium of incipient grangrene, are miftaken 
for that relief which was expected from the flow of urine, till either hiccup comes 
on and the patient dies of fever and inflammation: or the urinary bladder adtually 
gives way, and the acrid urine is poured out into the cavity of the abdomen. 
Cafes innumerable of this defcription are to be found in the wrftings of the older 
furgeons; the quantity of urine correfponds fo well with the quantity of drink, 
that the phyfician is apt to be deceived ; and-Colot tells of many cafes in which, 


at i eee Pe ee at ee ; 
while they believed this overflow of urine to be an incontinence, they actually 
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fo curioufly defcribed ; I felt never any {pafm but in the mufcles of my own arm, produced by a contraction 


C4 pais nieldy at +t bees al * 
of the womb, fo unyielding, that the difficulty of turning feemed to me always to proceed trom the abfolute 
g 5 ways t t ed f 


indilatability of the womb, which indicates a contraétion regularly proportioned to the emptying of its 


cavity; a contraction not the caufe of delivery, but the effect; a contraction whigh is effential to prevent flooding, 


but is by no means fo to the expulfion of the child. 


ut 
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miftook the diftended bladder for an abdominal abfcefs, and made appointments 
to open it by incifion. 

Let no furgeon then truft to the reports of nurfes or friends, nor partake of 
their inconfiderate joy, but lay his hand upon the abdomen and tap with the 
finger, that he may diftinguith the diftended bladder and the fluctuation of the 
urine. 

Since then the bladder fuffers no farther diftenfion from the third day, why 
fhould it burft? Not from laceration, for it is fupported by the uniform preffure 
of the furrounding vifcera, and the general tenfion of the abdomen: not by 
yielding fuddenly, for it is diftended to its utmoft on the third day of fupprefiion, 
and yet feldom gives way before the tenth : not by attenuation, as a fubftance merely 
elaftic gives way fibre after fibre, or burfts fuddenly, for the bladder, even more 
than the womb, increafes in thicknefs in proportion as it is extended. The term 
laceration never was more unfortunately applied than to the bladder; for when 
there is a breach in it, we find upon diffeGting it to be a _fmai/ round hole, fuch as 
might be covered with the point of the finger; it is round, like a fhot hole, with 
a rough and ragged margin, in fhort, the rupture is at a fingle {pot, not longitudinal, 
but circular; the bladder, together with all the adjacent vifcera, is red and inflamed, 
while this fingle point is black and mortified. 

The figns of death are not merely fimilar to thofe of protracted labour or 
ftrangulated hernia, but are effentially the fame, as proceeding from the fame 
caufe. While the bladder is diftending, the abdomen feels hard and firm, and the 
tumor is circumfcribed in the hypogaftric region: when the bladder reaches the 
{crobiculus cordis, the fymptomatic vomiting comes on, the pulfe becomes rapid, 
the belly becomes extremely fenfible, and the patient cannot endure the gentleft 
touch : and foon, the particular {welling of the bladder is concealed, becaufe the 
abdomen in general becomes tumid and elaftic, like a drum, while the pulfe be- 
comes frequent and irregular, the mouth is parched, the face ghaftly, and the ex- 
tremities cold; and when after a period of infenfibility or low and muttering 
delirium, the patient expires, we find, upon.difleGion, the bladder deep coloured, 
of a dufky red, thick and fibrous, or flefhy: often the bladder has formed adhe- 
fions:with the furrounding parts, and the vifcera of the abdomen are very generally 
inflamed before actual gangrene comes on, or the bladder gives way, and the 
patient ufually expires thus, not of rupture of the bladder, but of fever, irritation, 
and fuppreffed difcharge. But when the bladder has. a€tually yielded, its rupture 
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is accompanied with a fenfe of fomething giving way within, and we find that the 
opening is in the centre of the fundus, in one round gangrenous fpot. 

To: thofe who imagine that the extenfion of parts in the living body, is like 
that of the dead, an attenuation or mere dilatation ! who expec to find the bladder, 
upon diflection, thin and tranfparent! its real condition muft appear very furpri- 
fing. ‘The bladder has not indeed time to grow by an aétual depofition of parts, 
but it is thickened by the fulnefs and turgefcence of its veflels, and by extravafa- 
tion into its cellular fubftance. I find always the veins extremely turgid, the 
mufcular fafciculi big, flefhy-like, apparently inje@ted with blood (asin a ptepara- 
tion where the bladder is injected with fize, till the fize is extravafated among the 


coats), And while much blood is extravafated into the cellular fubftance of the 


coats of the bladder, fome exudes into its cavity, thence the urine is always deep co- 


loured, obvioufly tinged with blood, and the laft pound of urine drawn off, either 
by the catheter or trocar, from a diftended bladder, is as thick and as deep coloured 
as coflee-grounds, tinges the inftruments black, and is extremely foetid. The flow 
and gradual diftenfion of any living part is invariably accompanied with aé.ual 
growth or a fecretion of new parts; fudden extenfion is accompanied only with a 
turgefcence of veffels, a fullnefs of blood in the part, and an extravafation into 
the cellular fubftance: Inflamed vifcera have always from this extravafation, a livid’ 
appearance : a ftrangulated inteftine, and a diftended, and confequently inflamed 
bladder, refemble: each other in this refpe@, and though fuch parts feem gane 
grenous, yet, upon macerating them ia water, the blood being wathed out, they 
refume their natural complexion, . 
That thefe feveral ftages of dilatation of the bladder may be exemplified, I fhalt 
briefly recapitulate the circumftances of fuch a cafe: A woman having fallen in 
labour on Saturday morning, the head of the child defcended into the pelvis, the 
preflure on the urethra prevented any urine being difcharged, the head defcended 
lower and lower, till the fcalp appeared, on Monday, protruding through the orifice 
of the vagina. In this flate of fuffering the woman was permitted to remain till 
Tuefday evening, when the was delivered. During four complete days the pelvis: 
had been fo occupied by the head of the child, that the urine could not be difcharged. 
» The catheter was never introduced, nor did the medical attendants make even 
the flighteft inquiry into the ftate of the abdomen: the nurfe, when changing 
her linens, after delivery, was fenfible of an unufual degree of fulnefs, and the 
patient exprefled her defire to pafs her urine, but fhe lay down, the defire returned 


a 
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again at the diftance of two hours, and then fhe pafled about a pint of urine, 
next day fhe fuffered much from pain in the abdomen, with frequent defire to 
make water, which fhe difcharged in tea+cup-fulls. On Saturday, (the eighth day 
of her diftrefs) the phyfician who attended her was again called: her belly was 
now greatly diftended, with great torments, difficulty of breathing, and oppreflion, 
an intenfe thirft which fhe durft not indulge, fever, furred tongue, and very fre- 
quent pulfe: about an hour before his vifit fhe felt fomething within, at the 

\ navel, crack, with great pain. For thirty hours preceding this fhe’ had made 

no urine, nor did fhe pafs one drop from that time forward. A few ounces of 
very foetid and dark-coloured urine were now drawn off by the catheter, and on 
the fecond day after, fhe died delirious. 


6 The abdomen was found, upon diffection, univerfally inflamed: the bladder 


had given way, and the opening was found to be in the centre of the fundus, of 
: a circular form, and with a black and gangrenous margin. Thefe analogies I could 
not leave unexplained, fince they are the very grounds of our prognoftics, and 
of our practice: Obftructed urine, hernia, and lingering labour, refemble each 
other fo entirely, that in each cafe the fame figns indicate the fame danger. In 
the common fate of the patient thofe three cafes unhappily agree but too well; 
DELAY IS THE GREATEST DANGER, and perhaps I have not, in this book, an- 
nounced a maxim of more importance than this! I intreat the young furgeon to 
beware of delay: I warn him how infidious the figns of danger are, which ac- 
company ftrangulated hernia: and as for child labour! every one acquainted with 
practice is confcious how much more frequently the accoucheur has to: lament the 
lofs of lives from unmeaning delays, than any harm done by the lever or forceps. 
In fuppreffion of urine it is moft painful to fee that the needful operation is 
ufually performed too late, that the patient’s refignation avails him nothing, and 
that the dexterous operator has no reward for his fkill and dexterity. In thefe 
three cafes it requires talents,*experience, and a {pirit of obfervation, to condu& 
the patient fafely: to give a fair chance of relief from the powers of the con- 
ftitution, without expofing the patient to danger, by delay: to decide, in fhort, 
whether in a woman in travail, the abdomen be fo mucli inflamed and the 
ftrength fo exhaufted as to require the help of the lever? or whether the ftrength 
will not be reftored by a little reft, and the labour pains revived fo as to complete 
the delivery ? Whether, in hernia, the gut is ftrangulated beyond a poffibility of ; 
redu@tion, and the abdomen fo affected as to admit of no delay? Whether, in - 
Mm 2 | 
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cafes of retenfion of urine, the abdomen be ftill uninflamed fo as to allow time 


for the good effects of fomentations, poultices, with a variety of trials, to force 


the paflage?.or whether the danger be not prefling, requiring the bladder to be 


relieved at every rifk, either by forcing the catheter violently through every obftruc- 
tion, or by piercing it with the trocar? This I am well aflured of, that there ig 
no mode of operating, no kind of danger equal to that of delay. It were better 
that the furgeon cut into the bladder by any cruel method! better that he cut above 
the pubis, or made his way by incifions in the perinzum, after the manner of 
the lateral lithotomy, than to delay the operation one hour beyond that in which 


the figns of inflamed abdomen manifeft themfelves ; for, after the rudeft operations, 


the patient fometimes furvives, but from delay thoufands have been loft. It is, 


I believe, the opinion of all good writers, the maxim refpeted in all zras of our 
{cience, the fair dedu@tion from all the fatal or profperous cafes on record, that 
we fhould, in retenfion of urine, as in hernia, operate early. 

But while I {peak thus the language of conviction, and repeat the injunétions 
of the moft experienced of our profeflion, I cannot be without fome anxiety, left 
the young furgeon fhould be led into rafh meafures. I know it to be true that 
few have fuffered by precipitation, fuch is the natural averfion from operation and 
the relu€tance of friends! while in my own limited praétice I have feen many 
victims to timid meafures and operation performed too late; yet I am inclined to 
trefpafs with one obfervation more, which may ferve to qualify the opinion I have 
laid down. 

Inflammation of the abdomen is, in thefe feveral fituations the principal danger, 
yet the whole afpe& of each cafe is not to be afcribed to this caufe: the low 
delirium, trembling pulfe, or even hiccup, do not portend death in diftended 
bladder, in hernia, or in lingering labour, fo abfolutely as in a gangrened limb: 
Thefe are not always figns of internal gangrene, often they manifeft themfelves 
while the parts continue found: nor does every degree of fwelling of the belly, 


vomiting, and faintnefs, infallibly indicate abdominal inflammation : many of the 


worft figns proceed, in fome degree, from mere irritation, and the patient’s ex- 
haufted fate. Thus in women in travail, the irritation of the head of the child 
and the inceffant throes of labour ; in ftrangulated hernia, the fixed girded ftate of 
the intefline, the drawing down of the ftomach, the perpetual vomiting, and the 
attempts to reduce the gut, exhauft the patient to an extreme degree: and in 
* retenfion of urine, the fullnefs of the bladder and fuppreffion of the natural dif. 
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charge, the tofling and mifery of the patient, from defire to pafs urine, and the 
ineffectual endeavours to introduce the catheter, exhauft him, and he feems in the 
laft ftage of the fuppreffion, to lie almoft in a comatofe ftate. In fhort I have, in 
the courfe of my praétice, obferved that in all thefe cafes delirium, comes on very 
early, in confequence of the pain, fever, and want of reft, for many days and 
nights. The inference then is plain: that though in fuch cafes nothing but opera- 
tion can fave the patient’s life, we never muft fo far prejudge the queition, as to fay 


he is beyond the reach of art! Every furgeon of experience muft have obferved, 


‘that the woman who fainted when fhe was raifed into a proper pofture for being 


delivered, is roufed by the pain of introducing the inftruments to fuch exertions, 


.that her efforts greatly affift the operation of the lever or forceps: that in hernia 


the languor, hiccup, and vomiting ceafe, the moment the ftricture is relieved, the 
pulfe rifing to its level, and becoming comparatively firm and flow: and that in 
dangerous diftenfions of the bladder, the abdominal pain ceafes, the pulfe fubfides, 
the toffing of the patient, and all the figns of indefcribable uneafinefs, vanith as 
foon as the catheter or trocar are forced into the bladder: after thofe feveral 
operations, the delirium goes off, the fenfes become clear, the fever fubfides, and 
the natural fleep is reftored. 

In fhort, the worft figns are no fure proofs of gangretie; the patient is perhaps 
exhaufted with ficknefs, irritation, and pain ; we never muft prejudge the queftion, 
faying, “It is furely too late to operate!” IN THE MOST HOPELESS CASES, 
LET THE PATIENT HAVE HIS CHANCE FOR LIFE. 

And now that I am to analyfe the feveral operations, and teach that which is 
fitteft in the feveral circumftances to be performed; I fhall fay a few words on 
a fubje& of fome delicacy : The talent of operating is not merely ufeful, as enabling 
the furgeon to perform fafely, a difleCtion which is not without danger, but ftill 
more in giving him perfe@ pofleffion of his own mind. The degree of {kill 
we have or fuppofe ourfelves to have, in operating, enters, I fear, too much into 
our feelings, when confidering what is beft to be done; for, in difficult circum- 
ftances, a man timid and unfkilful in operation will be apt to linger and hefitate, 
a man bold and confcious of operating, well, efpecially if not familiar with practice, 
will be apt to hurry on with precipitation, to the moft decided meafures; but a 
man who is familiar with fcenes of this nature, and has both performed many 
operations, and has ftudied well the prognoftics of danger or fafety ; will, if he 
be at the fame time a fearlefs operator, proceed at once with refolution and caution, 
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will neither hurry, nor delay too long, the meafures which he thinks neceflary 
for the patient’s fafety, and though no modeft nor ingenuous man will ever, 
upon a retrofpedt, be entirely fatisfied with his own condu&, even when moft 
fuccefsful, yet one thus qualified at once to reflec deliberately, and a@ intrepidly, 
will, upon the fevereft fcrutiny into his paft condudt, find little reafon for felfz 
reproach. Ido regard {kill in operating as of the utmoft importance in giving 
the furgeon perfec felf-poffeffion : a bad operator wiil hefitate, in the moft fimple 
cafes, while a good and dexterous operator, like a man {fkilfull in the ufe of wea- 
pons, will not enter rafhly into difficulties, but being engaged from convi@ion; 
will bring himfelf through with courage. Let every young man then endeavour 
to become a DEXTROUS OPERATOR, for that will help to make him a juDictous 
SURGEON, 


HISTORICAL REVIEW OF THE SEVERAL METHODS OF PUNCTURING THE 
BLADDER. 


If we are entitled in any cafe to join pathology with furgery, to reafon from 
the conftitution and nature of the parts, and from the acknowledged dangers of 
operation, to any practical conclufions, it muft be in the prefent cafe, where in- 
numerable diflelions inftru@ us in the caufes of death. Having eftablifhed this 
leading fact, that in cafes of protraéted labour, of hernia, of obftruéted urine, of 
retroverfio uteri, (where alfo the diftenfion of the bladder is the chief danger) the 
patient dies from no other caufe than inflammation of the abdomen, let us fee what 
afliftance this theory will give in deciding the main queftion, “‘ Which is the leaft 
dangerous method of tapping the bladder?” Firft, If we make our incifion above 
the pubis, and ftrike the trocar from that point into the bladder, we cut parts con- 
tiguous with the peritonzum already inflamed. Secondly; If we cut from the 
perinzum, with incifions refembling thofe. of lithotomy, we make deep, unne- 
ceflary wounds in a part of the bladder which, though lodged in the pelvis, 
fometimes extends its inflammation, as in Cheffelden’s fart experiments, to the 


eavity of the abdomen. Thirdly, If we ftrike the trocar {kilfully into the fame 


part into the perinzum, without fuch preliminary incifions, the rifk of inflammation 


is greatly leflened; and if we pafs the trocar from the re€tum into the bladder; 
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we carry it through no thicknefs of parts, but transfix only twp membranes: it is 
‘‘ like a ftroke in the water”: and the danger of inflammation is exceedingly fmall. 
This flight index of the principles, according to which I mean to reafon, will enable 
my reader to accompany me in the following critical review of the feveral me- 
thods of operating: perhaps it will enable him to anticipate many of my con- 
clufions, it will furely incline him to adopt a mode of pundturing the bladder 


very different from that in common ule. 


FIRST METHOD. 


The moft common operation, becaufe the moft obvious, is to penetrate from 
above the pubis. Every ignorant tyro, though unable to ftrike the bladder from 
any other part, is able to plunge the trocar into it, at a point where he feels the 
fluuation fo plainly: that fuperficial objeGtion of the danger of wounding the 
peritonzum, fo often urged againft this method, is indeed of no importance ; there 
is no danger of wounding the peritoneum, for the bladder when greatly diftended,. 
reaches high above the navel, carries the peritonzum, of courfe, before it, and 
expofes a fpace of feveral inches, in which we may perform our incifions without 
incurring this kind of danger. But the abdomen is inflamed; the preliminary 
incifions, which prepare for the introduction of the trocar, pafs, in a grofs old man, 
through feveral inches of fat and cellular fubftance: the incifions muft be wide 
in proportion to their depth: the canula is no fooner lodged here than it is dif- 
placed, in fome degree, by the contraction of the bladder, which, when emptied, 
fubfides under the pubis: The canula ftands fo obliquely that the urine never 
flows with eafe but by running out upon the wound, and by being injected among 
the cellular fubftance, it caufes the wound to inflame, the wound by its proximity 
to the inflamed peritoneum foon mortifies, and thus notwithftanding the tem- 
porary relief produced by the emptying of the bladder, the patient dies on the 
third or fourth day. 

Thofe who have been forced by fatal experience, to condemn the punéture above 
the pubis, have entered into no inveftigation, and have not always been able to af- 
fien a caufe for their ill fuccefs; but it is well known that the wound is. apt to 
grangrene, the operation is fo eafy that nothing but experience of its ill con- 
fequences could prevent its being univerfally preferred; but the unfavourable iffue 
of the operation is now fo univerfally acknowledged, that even the difficult and 
deep incifions in the perinzum are preferred. 
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SECOND METHOD. 


To perforate the bladder with a trocar, from the perinzum, after making incifions, 
like thofe of lithotomy, is the fole method now mentioned in fyftems of furgery ; 
a harfh, cruel, and dangerous operation, which is indeed founded on one ftill more 
atrocious, viz. driving the gorget through the neck of the bladder, as in the ope. 
ration of lithotomy. This latter operation had fallen into utter contempt at the 
time when Sharp wrote his Critical Inquiry, and how any thing fo nearly refem- 
bling this ¢ruelty, as the modern operation by incifions in the perinzum could be 
thought of is to me a matter of furprife. ‘ Befides thefe methods (fays Sharp), 
of drawing off the urine when under fuppreffion, they have alfo made way for the 
reception of a canula by cutting open all the urethra from that part of the perineum 
where cutting is performed by the greater aparatus, and continuing the incifion 
through the neck of the bladder; this they have done by the help of a grooved 
ftaff, when it was practicable, and, where ftri€tures of the urethra prevented the 
introduction of a ftaff, they have either cut, according to the beft of their judg- 
ment, without any guide, or have pufhed in a trocar with a grooved canula, and 


cut upon the groove ; when the incifion.was made they paffed a gorget, and, by 


that means a filver canula, round which they twifted fome fine rag, that it might 
lie eafier in the wound*.” ‘“ This is indeed making furgical work, and puncturing 
the bladder after the manner of lithotomy up to the very letter of the text; yet 
I know not how to diftinguith this from the operation now in common ufe.”— 
“© With a view to pundure the bladder from the perinzum the patient ought to 
be laid upon his back, and his thighs being properly feparated and fecured by 
affiftants, an incifion should be made of about an inch and a half in length degin- 
ning at the commencement of the membrancous part of the urethra, and continuing it 
towards the anus in a line parallel with, but at leaft half an inch diftant from, the 
rapha perinzi; in this manner the fkin and cellular fubftance ought to be freely 
divided, which puts it in the power of the operator not only to introduce the trocar 
with more eafe, but to avoid the urethra with more certainty than he otherwife 
could do. This being done, as the bladder is always much diftended when this 
operation is neceflary, it will be very eafy diflinguifhed by preffure at the bottom of 
the wound : but whether it fhould be felt by the finger or not, there need be no 


* Critical Inquiry, page 124. 
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hefitation in pufhing in the trocar a little above and to the left ‘of the proftate gland, 
which, if the parts have been freely divided, may“be always difcovered; and if the 
point of the inftrument be carried a very little upwards, there can be no danger 
of wounding either the ureters or vafa deferentia, which fome have been afraid 
of in this operation, and at the fame time there muft be an abfolute certainty, if the 
trocar is carried deep enough, of its reaching the bladder.” 

Nothing can explain fuch a blunder as this, but the hiftory of the operation, 
which will prove, that at one time fuch incifions had a meaning, though now they 
have none. This operation was originally performed in a manner which no good 
furgeon would imitate, and for motives which no modern furgeon would avow. 
Dionis claims, in the following paflage, the honour of inventing this operation for 
which the lithotomy of Frere Jaques had prepared the way, the theory of the 
two operations being exprefsly the fame: “ The method which Frere Jaques has 
taught us, (fays Dionis) has put it in my head, that we may, with greater fecurity, 
perform the puncture of the bladder in that point, where he makes his incifion 
for extracting the ftone; viz. in the body of the bladder itfelf, near the neck, fo 
as to fave the neceflity of running the knife all the way along the urethra, for if 
we ftrike in the fcalpel, an inch from the perinzum, and pierce the body of the 
bladder near its cervix, we have reafon to believe that the operation will be both 
more certain and lefs painful, fince neither the urethra is opened, nor the cervix 
veficee injured; and the inflammation once gone, the urine, upon removing the 
canula, will pafs eafily by the natural channel *.” “ This (fays Dionis) we may 
truly call a cyftotomy, fince we aQually ftrike the Jody of the bladder.” 


¢ 


* ¢¢Voilala maniere dont on s’eft fervi jufqu’a préfent pour faire la ponction au périnée, maxis celle que nous 

1 apporté Frere Jacques pour tirer la pierre de la veffie, et dont je vous ferail’hiftoire tantét, m’a donné occafton 
de penfer qu’on pourroit faire plus firement cette pon&ion a& Pendroit de la veffie on il fait Pincifion pour le calcul, coft-a dire 
dans le corps méme de cet organe proche fon coli deforte qu’il ne faut pas plonger le fcalpel dans l’uretre & le faire 
paffer par le col de la vefiie, qui dans une inflammation eft tellement tumefié que rien n’en peut fortir, et qu’on 
eft en danger d’entamer ce col avec Pinftrument pour lui faire un paflagé, ce qui peut redoubler les accidens 
et fruftrer le. malade du fruit qu’il attend-de Vopération: mais fi on enfongoit l’inflrument & un doigt du 

érinée, et qu*on percat la vefhe dans fon corps pres de fon col, je crois que l’opération en feroit plus fire-ct 
moins douloureufe ; pui/gu’ on ne perceroit point Puretre, qu'on n’offenferoit point le col de la weffie, et que inflammation 
diminuée ou paffee, Vurine fortiroit par fon chemin ordinaire en dtant la canule, et fermant la plaie qu’on panferoit 
2 la maniere accoutumée, et qui fe guériroit auffi facilement que les autres ; car on {gait 4 préfent que les plaies 
de la veffie ne font pas mortelles comme. on le croyoit autrefois, pourvi qu’elles ne foient pas d’une grande_ 
étendué, et que quelque membrane voifine fe puiffe coller contr’elles. Cette opération fe doit appeller Kiftic 


gomie, parce qu’effectivement on ouvre le fac urinaire.” 
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Superficial men writing upon this point fay, “that the paracentefis of the 
bladder is to be performed like the operation of lithotomy !” like what lithotomy 
they know not! they have no defign of prefcribing for this fimple operation thefe 
horrible incifions! they have no apprehenfion that it is the lithotomy of Frere 
Jaques, they have to defcribe! they have no fufpicion of having travelled back- 
wards two hundred years in the fcience, and aflimilated the uncouth operations of 
antique quackery with modern furgery. They have no apprehenfion that the 
patacentefis veficz was fo performed, with no better defign than that of ftriking 
the body of the bladder behind the gland, leaving the cervix vefice entire; nor 
that it was fo performed that the urine might flow more eafily, neither did they 
ever reflect that by ftudying the anatomy of the parts, this fame paracentefis vefice 
might be performed with the fimple trocar, with as perfedt fecurity and almoft 
as little danger as paracentefis abdominis. 

Is all this butchery neceflary ? Is a man entitled in any degree to the appellation 
of furgeon, who needs to make incifions like thofe of lithotomy, before he can 
difcover where the urinary bladder lies? is it neceflary that the furgeon not only 
diftinguifh the bladder, but feel the flu€tuation.of the urine, before he dare intro- 
duce his trocar? The confequences of fuch incifions I can report but too truly, 
for I have hardly feen any other performed: the effects are nothing fhort of thofe 
performed in lithotomy, the danger indeed is greater, nothing is wanting to make 
it more cruel, but the a¢tual pulling out of a ftone with the forceps, but, the fever, 
abdominal inflammation, and obftructed difcharge, form, in the prefent cafe, an 
aweful counterbalance, to this pulling out of the ftone with forceps; for that 
violence is practifed only in a healthy patient, and in found parts, whereas thefe 
incifions for the paracentefis, are pradtifed only in diftended bladder and inflamed 
abdomen! the inflammation of the abdomen is not arrefted by merely emptying 
the bladder, the parts on the contrary, fall into gangrene, and the patient dies. 

We thus find that the excellency of this method was fuppofed to confit 
in firiking the bladder in its body, leaving the neck entire; an excellency which 
no good furgeon will acknowledge, fince it implies an oblique and dangerous 
wound, quite unlike that which he makes in performing the lateral operation. 
But the operation is not only effentially bad, but extremely difficult to perform. 
The young furgeon, when preparing to operate, turns up his fyftem of fur 
gery, reads the chapter on paracentefis, and fays to himfelf, in the words of the 


raf | fe . . ‘ > 
‘author, “I will perform it in the fame manner as lithotomy is performed ;’ 
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how unlike the two operations are, he never is aware, till he is engaged in a 
diffetion which he cannot, complete. There is no ftaff in the bladder to guide 
his incifions, which, even in lithotomy, are not always performed with con- 
fidence: he, after deep and irregular, incifions in the perineum, ftrikes in his 
trocar at random, and miffes the bladder, or transfixes it, or buries the point of 
it in the enlarged proftate, or cuts the urethra away from the gland: Thefe are not 
hypothetical ftatements of poffible blunders ; I have witneffed thefe accidents, and 
drawn the plans which I now prefent to my reader, in the moment of the ope- 
ration, or in the time of diflecting the body. 

There is no more heinous fault than that of practifing furgery without a know- 
ledge of anatomy, unlefs it be that of ftudying anatomy independently of pathology, 
and applying the defcriptions of parts in the found body, to the fame parts in a 
ftate of difeafe. The effect of the enlargement of the: proftate gland, upon out 
operations, has (as I know by fatal examples) been but little ftudied. The plan 
1ft, of enlarged proftate is very fimple, I have reprefented in a true drawing 
the enlarged proftate which in truth fills all the lower part of the pelvis, and 
prefents itfelf to the furgeon, fo that without a perfe& conception of its form, and 
a€tually feeling it ‘with the finger, he can perform no operation without blunder- 
ing. The extent of the enlarged gland is defignated by the figures (a a a); the 
contracted bladder (for it thickens and corrugates in proportion as the gland 
grows) is marked (bb); the membranous part of the urethra is marked (c); 
while the original and natural fize of the proftate is marked in dotted lines; and 
let it be obferved that as the gland enlarges, the fpace (d) betwixt the ureters and 
veficule feminales of the two fides, is increafed; by being removed from each 
other, they leave a wider {pace open to the pun@ture of the trocar, fo that they 
cannot be wounded, and though it were not fo, the wounding of the veficulz, 
though it has been reprefented as a mighty objection to the puncture from the 
rectum, is none: the veficula would heal as eafily as any other part, and the 
ureters would reunite (unlefs indeed they were cut acrofs), as eafily as the bladder 
reunites, but this is a queftion of no importance, the operation is performed in 
people advanced in years and ruined in conftitution, and the queftion is not about 
faving the organs of procreation from any flight injury, but about faving life. 

The plan 2d, prefents the fame parts in a vertical feGtion, The ftaff is 
ftopped at (a), in the membranous part of the urethra, by a ftridture. The gland 
(b b) is reprefented as enlarged, filling the lower and. fore-part of the pelvis, and 
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comprefling, in fome degree, the rectum. By the help of this plan I fhall defcribe 


certain errors which I have feen repeatedly committed, and which I hold it parti. 
cularly important for the young furgeon to be acquainted with: When the furgeon 
is to make “ incifions in the perineum, an inch and a half in length, at the commence- 
ment of the membranous part of the urethra, and continuing it towards the anus 
in a line parallel with, but at leaft half an inch diflant from the rapha perinai!” 
he has to operate according to precepts fo inconfiftent with the actual relations of 
the patts, fo unintelligible to one who is an anatomift, and fo nugatory to one 
whois not, that he muft cut at random: having made deep incifions in the peri- 
num, he no fooner begins “ to fearch for the bladder with his finger in the bot. 
tom of the wound,” than he dire€tly encounters the enlarged body of the proftate: 
If he underftands what he feels and diffects backwards till he diftinguifhes the 
bladder itfelf, he a@ually reaches that part of the bladder which lies upon the rec- 
tum; (viz. the fpace betwixt the veficulz) he arrives exadtly at the fame point 
which he touches in perforating from the re€tum, and no one will deny that he 
might perforate with more fecurity and lefs pain from the reum, through its thin 
walls, than from the perineum by thefe incifions: But, having made his way to 
the gland, he points his trocar (which is ufually too fhort for any purpofe, and not 
at all appropriated for this) dire@tly upon the gland, drives it deep into its fub- 
ftance, and no urine flows, or flows only when both trocar and canula are with- 
drawn.—How this happens it is not difficult to conceive: “ An old man who, for 
the laft twelve or fourteen years of his life, was fubje&t to occafional. difficulty, 
was at laft affected with entire fuppreffion, fo that for five days preceding the 
operation, he had not paffed one drop of urine: all attempts to introduce the 
catheter, or give relief by pafling bougies, were in vain, the tumid bladder was felt 
above the navel, he had continual ftraining to void his urine, with ficknefs, thirft, 
and a feverifh pulfe. But in his difeafe, nor in his prefent diftrefs, there was 
nothing peculiar’ nor worthy of notice. A young furgeon performed the operation 
of puncture in perinzo by all the ufually prefcribed rules, After diffeéting into 
the hollow of the pelvis, he ftruck his trocar deep, but upon withdrawing the 
ftillet, no urine flowed, it was only when he was withdrawing the trocar alfo, that 
a little urine run out; nothing intimidated by this ill fuccefs, he {truck his trocar 
once more, now the urine flowed freely ; the canula was left in its place, the urine 
continued to be difcharged, but the abdomen inflamed and the man died.” 

“ Upon diffe@ting the body, the firft thing that could be obferved was the 
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fundus of the bladder hanging flaccid upon the point of the-canula, which pro- 
jected fome inches into its cavity ; upon opening the bladder, the canula was feen 
in its place ; upon withdrawing the canula and cutting out the parts from -the pel- 
vis, laying them on the diffeCting board, and inveftigating the inner furface of the 
bladder, not the flighteft mark of pun@ure was to be found; fo that had not the 
trocar been feen in its place, upon opening the abdomen, no one could have be- 
lieved that it had penetrated |” 

This cafe I noted down: as peculiarly inftru€tive ; an operation effentially bad 
was performed in a manner fo rude and barbarous, that a coroner’s inqueft. might 
have taken cognizance of the affair: This culpable homicide was a confequence 
of the fame ignorance of anatomy, which makes many an operation for the ftone 
mifcarry :. There is no wonder if a furgeon who would, if he were cutting for the 
ftone, nick the urethra feveral times before he was fure of having divided it, {trikes 
his trocar twice before he pun@tures the bladder: This gentleman direGly en- 
countered the difeafed proftate without knowing it! He not only plunged into 
its fubftance, but that tran{verfely, fo as to transfix the gland in the dire€tion of 
the dotted line (c); for the point of his canula being buried in the farther fide 
of the gland, no urine flowed when he firft withdrew the ftillet! but while he 
was withdrawing the canula, after he had drawn its point from the farther lobe of 
the gland, and before it was withdrawn altogether, it received, in pafling from 
fide to fide, a few drops of urine which flowed out: The fecond time he ftruck 
in his trocar, it’neither paffed deep behind the gland, which is the proper in- 
tention in this method, nor into the fubftance of the gland, and through its thick- 
nefs into the cavity of the bladder, as ufually happens, but dire€tly onwards in the 
line of the natural canal, in the direétion (c), firft through the urethra, and then 
through the centre of the gland. Thus it happened, that, after death, no wound 
of the trocar could any where be found; as for the death of the patient there 
cannot be a matter of wonder. 

That the furgeon can hardly perforate behind the difeafed gland through the 
body of the bladder itfelf, except by a very deep and dangerous diffe&tion, is 
what I have always conjectured, when obferving the fize of the difeafed gland, 
every operation I have fince witneffed has contributed to firengthen a fufpicion, 
which has been abfolutely confirmed by a mifcarriage more extraordinary and lefs 
pardonable than that which I have juft mentioned; for though it is unpardonable 
to begin the operation by incifions in the perinzum, without introducing the finger 
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in ano, to feel the condition and fize of the gland, yet nothing can exceed the folly 
of adtually perforating from the rectum, of having the finger introduced for the pur- 
pofe too of guiding the trocar, without eftimating the extent of the gland, or 
choofing a trocar fufficiently long. 

A gentleman being refolved to practife the neweft piece of furgery; viz. 
puncturing from the rectum ; ufed, in fpite of every remonftrance on my part, a 
common trocar, hardly more than three inches long! a common trocar for tapping 
the belly in afcites! The confequence was moft lamentable, for the inftrument 
being buried in the fubftance of the enlarged gland (as is reprefented by the trocar, 
marked (f), figure 2d), not one drop of urine lowed; the ‘trocar and canula were 
both withdrawn, and the operation of puncturing above the pubis performed. 

If men will fo negle&t anatomy as to mifs the membranous part of the urethra, 
in cutting for the ftone, although guided by the ftaff! if a furgeon be fo ignorant 
of the proportion of parts, as to take a common fhort trocar in his hand, with 
the defign of perforating the bladder from the reftum! is there any wonder, 
that fuch uneducated or unthinking men, mifs their ftroke? It is not I declare, 
for the purpofe of decrying an operation itfelf good,. that I betake myfelf to this 
moit infidious of all arguments, the argumentum ad hominem: I regard this as 
a bad operation, even though performed by a John Hunter, a Lynn, or Earle; 
and it is my duty to warn thofe who will perform it, that it is an operation 
differing in every refpe& from that of lithotomy, and infinitely more dangerous, 
While the bladder is fo eafily acceflible to a good furgeon and anatomift, at various 
points, let us hear no more of performing -the paracentefis vefica, like the lateral 
lithotomy with deep incifions. Surgeons feem univerfally to have adopted the 
bloody fentiments of Dionis, who, when he found the catheter could not pafs, grew 
quite defperate, exclaiming in the homely language of his time, “ Nothing can now 
fave but a puncture from the perineum, he muft pifs or die.” “ Parce qu'il faut 


qu il piffe, ou qu'il meure.” 


THIRD METHOD. 
We find then that this doctrine of ftriking the body of the bladder behind the 


gland, had continued through ages, and had its influence on more than one 
operation; but thefe preliminary incifions in the perineum, were never thought 
of by any furgeon till the ftudy of anatomy began to decline. Collot, and 
Dionis, and Marefchal, and La Faye, knew well how to ftrike the trocar into 
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the bladder, without diffe€ting for it, or feeling it with the finger “in the 
bottom of the wound” ; it was at firft the univerfal practice to ftrike a long and 
flender knife from the perineum into the bladder, when the catheter could not 
pafs; next a trocar was fubftituted for the knife; and finally this procels was 
improved into an operation highly deferving of notice. 

Enmity brings to light many fecrets. Collot, the irreconcileable enemy of Frere 
Jaques, explains to us, “ that for a long courfe of years it had been the practice 
of the French furgeons, whenever infuperable obftruCtions in the urethra prevented 
the introduction of the catheter, to take a flender and dagger-fhaped knife, and 
ftrike it at random from the flefhy point of the hip upwards, along the fide of 
the rectum, towards the bladder, which being diftended with urine, met the ftroke, 
and the urine was thus difcharged, but with very {mall hopes for the life of the 
patient.’’—‘* Sometimes (he adds) fuch patient having a ftone, the operator was 
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naturally induced to hook it out with his fingers, or introduce forceps * ;” and to 
this ordinary refource of the furgeon, in cafes of fuppreflion of urine, does he 
refer, and perhaps fairly, that operation of Frere Jaques which he affected to have 
learnt by infpiration. 

Secondly, This rude operation was neither difufed nor yet improved in the 
time of Dionis, who direéts the furgeon, “ after placing his patient as for the 
operation of lithotomy, the legs bended, the knees fepamated, and the affiftants 
holding the patient firm, to take an inftrument forged on purpofe, fhaped like a 
{calpell, ftraight pointed, and from four to five inches long, and plunge it into the 
bladder, from that part of the perineum by the fide of the rapha, where the in- 
cifion of lithotomy is made, the furgeon being fenfible of having pierced the 


bladder by the flowing of the urine; but before withdrawing the knife, with the 


-vight hand, he muft flip in a probe along it with the left, and thus provide the 


means of introducing a filver canula, which is to remain in the bladder till the 


‘obftru@tion be relieved .” 


* “ Tl eft arrivé quelquefois que le chirurgien arrété par les obfiruations faites dans le canal, ne pouvoit pafler 
fa fonde pour tirer les urines retenués, il fe fervoit d’un petit inflrument en fagon de poignard, et il faifoit unc 
ouverture au hazard et fans regle an bas de la fefle dans l’endroit le plus charnu, i couloit le poignard*le long du 
seGum, et ilalloit percer le-corps de la veffie, laquelle étant pleine d’urine, favorifoit Poperateur; ces urines ra- 
miaflées, s’échapoient, les malades fe trouvoient foulagez ala verité, mais.toiijours avec peu d’efperance de vivre. 

6 Parmi ces fortes de malades il s’en rencontroit qui avoicnt une pierre.” CoLor, p- 33. 

+ Il ne faut pas néanmois laiffer périr un malade, et il n’y a qu’une ponction au périnée qui puiffe lui 


fauver la vie, parce qu’il faut qu’il piffe ou qu’il meure ; c’eft au Chirurgien @ en avertir les parens.oudes amis 


a8e OF PUNCTURING WITH A TROCAR INSTEAD OF A KNIFE, 


The operation reprefented by Dennis, and no doubt practifed in Holland, was 


precifely the fame with that which I have juft defcribed, but that praétifed by 


Raw was more refined, he ufed not long, dagger-like biftouries, fuch as Dionis 
defcribes, but the common trocar. “ I have known him (fays Dionis) give relief 
by ftriking into the bladder at the fame point where he cut in his operation for 
the ftone, a common triangular trocar fuch as is ufed in hydrocele, but bigger and 
larger *,”” 

Fourthly, If Frere Jaques, in the invention of his peculiar manner of cutting for 
the ftone, followed the analogy of that punéiure of the perineum, which was 
performed by ftriking in a dagger-fhaped biftoury ; Foubert, in the invention of 
his operation for the ftone, took the analogy of this improved puncture with the 
trocar. He made the pund@ture with the trocar, (as I have already related) the 
firft ftroke in his operation, and he made a groove in the fide of his canula, to 
ferve as the conductor or ftaff along which his lithotome or incifion knife was run 
home into the bladder. What degree of praife we fhould affign to his invention, 
it is hard to fay, but it is gratifying to trace the links by which every fucceffive 
invention is connected: each of thefe daring incifions or ftabs rather, (made with 
the pointed bifloury, piercing from the hip to the bladder,) ferves to give us con- 
fidence in ftriking the trocar from the perinzum through the centre of that triangle 


of which the tranfverfe mufcle forms the bafe; and the whole hiflory of thefe 


du malade, et a leur faire le prognoftic tel que le demande la nature de la maladie. Ayant enfuit difpofé 
Vappareil, il faudra fituer le malade fur le bord du lit et le coucher 4 la renverfe les deux cuiffes écartées et 
es jambes ployées de maniere que les talons touchent les feffes, faifant tenir kes jambes en cet état par deux 
ferviteurs, et par un autre lever le ferotum en haut: puis Popérateur prendra un infirument fait exprés en FORME 
DE SCALPEL, €troit, pointu, et long de quatre ou cing pouces, tel qu’il elt marqué par E. JI ke plongera droit 
dans la veffiy en commengant Ja ponétion & cdté du raphé, au méme endroit o0 fe fait Pincifion dans Ja litho- 
tomie, et il connoitra qu’il eft dans la veffie par urine qui fortira a cdté de |’inftrument ; mais il faut avant 
que de le retirer, couler une fonde droite F. 2 cOté du biftoury jufques dans la veffie. Cette fonde fe conduit 
de Ja main gauche, et l’inftrument fe retire de la main droite, dont on prend enfuite une canule d’argent G. 
longue de quatre pouces, qui a deux anneaux 3 fa téte, dans lefquels fera paffé un ruban H.” Dionts, p- 196. 

* « Collocantur eodem modo egri, ac fi lithotomiam infliiueremus; lanceola chirurgica ad latus perinzi 
aperturam facimus ufque in veficam codem loco, ubi magno adparatu calculum velica extrahimus. Quam 
primum urina nobis obvia fit, certi fumus nos veficam penetraffe. TTunc juxta inciforium ream filtulam in 
veficam intrudimus, dein argenteam fiftulam per quam egri urinam evacuamus. 

“‘ Novi celeberrimum Rau tali in cafu per fitulam, in qua triangulariter acuta cufpis continebatur, fimilem 
infirumento, quo aqua feroto evacuatur, Gallice Troifcar di@o, fed longiorem et craffiorem urine viam paraffes 


hancque eundem in veficam intrufiffe, ubi lithotomiam folebat inftituere.” Dznw1s’s Ob. Chirurg. De Cal- 
culo, p. 141. 


OF PUNCTURING WITH THE TROCAR. a8t 


operations ferves as a code of rules explaining to us what it is poflible to do even 
by a rude incifion, what it is eafy and fafe to do by a well regulated punéture ; 
fuch I account Mr. Foubert’s, he had not the fame defign with Collot, Dionis, and 
Raw, of firiking the bladder behind the gland, he did not attempt to firike his 
trocar in that dire@tion in which they guided their knife, along the fide of the 
i re€tum ; he entered his point higher in the perinzum, nearer the root of the 

penis, clofer to the arch of the perinzum, and aimed at the fore part of the 
i bladder above, and a little to one fide of the gland. Foubert’s method is.as diftin@ 
a from that of Raw, as the pun@ure above the pubis, from the puncture in perinzo. 


That Foubert fometimes. mifled the bladder is not to be denied, but it was in 


cutting for the ftone im a contracted bladder, which could not perhaps at any time 
i have contained half a pound of urine, and at the moment of the puncture, no 
tht more perhaps than two ounces. 

7 


nh How different this‘from the ftate of the bladder in fupprefion, when its fundus 


reaches to the navel, and its broader and lower part occupies all the pelvis. The 


pundture is performed on the broadeft. part of the bladder, where it lies under the 
arch of the pubis; the point of the trocar enters about the level of the urethra, 
r where there is little of the difeafed gland; to hit the bladder, not from behind 
me the gland, but from its fore part thus, is as eafy as to plunge into its fundus from 
above the pubis: no tyro could: mifs the ftroke: if the furgeon keep clofe to the 


. 


arch of the pubis, without actually encountering the bone with his. trocar, he 
cannot fail to ftrike the bladder fair. 

For this operation the patient is to be laid as for lithotomy, on the fide of his 
bed, on his. back, the knees raifed and feparated by afliftants, and the heels placed 
firm upon the bed, near the buttocks, or held by the affiftants on each fide; a 
{kilful affiftant is to comprefs the abdomen with both hands, fo as to deprefs the 
bladder and keep it fteady. 


The furgeon is to imagine a line drawn in the direction of the tranfverfe mufcle ; 


i.e. from the anus to the tuber ifchii, and the centre of the triangle which that 
line forms with the arch of the pubis, ora little higher than the centre, is the 


point at which the trocar is to enter. 


The catheter is to be introduced as far as it will pafs, to prevent any harm to 


the urethra, and to dire&t the trocar; the forefinger of the left hand is to be patled 


deep into the rectum, to feel the bladder or the fwelled gland, and to enable the 
furgeon both to judge of the relation of parts, and to keep them in fome degree 
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PUNCTURING FROM THE URETHRA. 


ich muft be long, flender, and a little curved, muft have a 


round handle, and the furgeon taking the handle in the palm of his right 


nd laying the fore- finger along the canula to fteady it, is to enter it, at 


ar 


fir - direGily into the part inelini ng a very little upwards, and to carry it on flowly, 
fteadily, and without i fear, until he feel it in the open cavity of the bladder, when, 
> withdrawing the trocar, the urine will flow out. 
66% 


The operation of paracentefis, though it be no more (fays Dionis) than a 


{imple punture, requires on the part of the furgeon, a perfe& knowledge of ana- 


> 
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tomy, and of the relation of parts, both to condu& his inftrument dire€tly into the 
bladder, and to avoid encountering any important parts; it is indeed alarming 


to a furgeon little verfed in anatomy, though extremely eafy to thofe who are *.” 


oO 
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To this opinion we very willingly fubfcribe ; if the operation be at all perplexing, 
it muft be to thofe only who are ignorant of anatomy, but I have gone a ftep 
farther in protefting that it can be difficult to no one who has difcretion and 
courage ; and that it is as eafy to ftrike the broad anterior furface of the bladder 


under the arch of the pubis, as to plunge into it from above. 


FOURTH METHOD. 


Tt will appear from thefe hiftorical fketches, that each operator, in punduring 
the bladder, either aQually operated as in cutting for the ftone, or followed at 
leaft the analogy of his own favourite lithotomy, or that of the age in which he 
lived. Before the times of Frere Jaques and Dionis, a method was practifed by 
La Faye, Morand, Petit, Marefchal!, and the other lithotomifts of Paris, allied with 
the apparatus major, an operation which, though very fatal, when pra@tifed for the 
extraction of a large ftone, or indeed of any ftone, is excellently adapted for empty- 
ing the diftended bladder. When thefe furgeons defigned to tap the urinary blad- 


der, they proceeded in one cf two ways ; either they prefied the ftaff home into the 
bladder, and cut, as in lithotomy, running in their bluat gorgets upon the ftaff: 


or, being unable on account of the obftruction to pafs the ftaff into the bladder, 


“6 Binmcaiataitalts nit : F i i 
* “ Cette operation quoiqu’elle ne confifte que dans une fimple pon@ion, demande qu’un chirurgien fgache 


> . ‘ , * a ye vis . re * Fs. 

par Panatomie Ja difpofition des lieux od il la fait, ‘tant pour conduire fon fcalpel droit dans Ja veffie, que pour 
connoitre quelles font les parties que fon inftrument peut offehfer en chemin faifant; il faut auffi qu’il Pait vo 
faire plufieurs fois avant que de l’entreprendre, car elle effraye un chirurgien qui n’eft pas fort verfé dans 


Vanatomie, ou qui n’a jamais vii faire cette ponction: mais ceux qui en pofledent la pratique la trouvent une 
des plus faciles de la chirurgie.’ Dionis, p. 179. 
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they ftruck in the trocar at random, aiming at the urethra, and entering the point 
of the trocar where the ftaff was intercepted by the obftrudtion. 

No detail which relates to operations, fo important and critical, can be too par- 
ticular. “ For the operation of paracentefis, the patient (fays La Faye) is to be 
laid upon his back, as for the operation of lithotomy, and a ftaff introduced 
if poffible, into the bladder, and always as low at leaft in the urethra as the obftruc- 
tion will allow: Then the fcrotum being held up by an affiftant, an incifion is: 
made with a lithotome, clofe by the rapha, upon the groove of the ftaff, and then 
the operation proceeds, as in cutting for the ftone ; but fhould the ftaff not have 
pafled into the bladder, the operation is extremely difficult, and it becomes the 


; " ie, = eS 
furgeon, when no longer directed by the flaff, to refictt well on the pofition and ftruc- 


ture of ihe parts: and fhould he be unable, after his outward incilions, to open 
the urethra with his lithotome (or incifion knife), /et him enter a flit trocar into the 
urethra, and then, by running his biftouri along the flit, he will be able, wpon with- 
drawing the canula, to make an incifion into the neck ‘of the bladder. Petit and 
Morand have performed this operation with fuccefs.” 

“ The incifion being made, a gorget is firft paffed into the bladder; the iffue 
of the urine proves that it has entered, and then the gorget being held fteady with 
one hand, with the ather a canula, wrapped round with linen rag, is paffed along 


the gorget into the cavity of the bladder 2? 


= fitué de la méme maniere que: pour |’operation de la taille au g 
duit une fon de canelée dans la veflie,.fionle peut, ou du moins aufiiavan tet 
fervir dé guide ; bourfes levées par un aide, on incife avec un lithotome ordinaire a cdté 


1 ~ fed 1 : t Pas ta candnit camme ane Ponérati ia | taille =r : 
la canelure de la fonde,, fi elle eft affez-avancée, et ’on fe conduit comme dans operation de.la:tarite,. 91} on 


, 1 


ne peut faire-l’inciGion fur la. fonde,.cette opération eft beaucou plus difficile ; le chirur 
t > k 


vailler fans ce guide, doit fe bien reprefenter la ftructure et la pofition des parties ft 


apres avoir fait l’incifion aux tégumens, il ne peut parvenir a ouvrir Puretre, ily introduit.un trocar dont 


la canule ef f t a la faveur de fa fente, il porte un biftouri pour faire une incifion a.cette partie, apres 


€5- et 
avoir 6té le trocar. MM. Petit ec Morand ont pratiqué cette méthode avec fucceés. 

‘« Lorfqu’on ne. pent introduire la fonde affez avant dans l’uretre pour fervir de guide, on peut alors porter 2 
Pendroit ot finit Pincifion de la taille laterale,.un trocar avec fa canule fendue, et gliffer le long de cette fente 
gui fert de canelure,ta pointe d’un biftouri,. pour faire une incifion fuffifante. 

“On fait Pincifion au milieu des duretez,.on emporte celles qui font exterieures en coupant le moins de chair 
gue lon peut. On comprend dans Vincifion la fiftule, les callofitez qui Vaccompagnent, et méme la glande 
proftate, fi elle eft dure et {chirreufe, et s’il eft poflible d’y atteindre. 

« L’incifion faite, on introduit dans la veflie un gorgeret ; 1a fortie de Purine prove qu’il eft entré, On dégage 
la fonde et on la retire ; puis tenant d’une main le gorgeret, on conduit >fafaveur de l’antre main jufques 
dans la veflie, une canule garnie d’une petite bandelette de linge. On retire enfuite le gorgeret, et l’on fait 
porter le malade dans fon lit, aprés avoir appliqué une compreffe fur la plaic.” Ds La Fave, page 2420 
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My reader will not all at once conccive why, after the trocar is introduced, a 
knife fhould be run in along the groove, and will fay within himfelf, “ Surely 
when either the ftaff or the canula had pafled into the bladder the purpofe of the 
operation muft have been accomplifhed ¢ Why then make needlefs incifions into 
the neck of the bladder ?”’ But let it be remembered that thefe were in all ages 
extraordinary refources in fevere and anomalous difeafes, where the furgeon could 
hardly tell whether obftruction or ftone or difeafed bladder was the caufe of the 
complaint ; that every one operation was deduced from fome other; that De La 
Faye is here inconfiderately defcribing, inftead of the fimple operation of para- 
centcfis, the defperate refource of introducing a canula: that he is uncon- 
{cioufly reprefenting the operation of the canula, inftead of paracentefis, we are 
affured by a fucceeding paragraph *, in which he teaches how to inje& the bladder 
with barley-water, honey, and various other medicines, when ulcerated or foul. 

But this operation, if reprefented with a little more plainnefs and fimplicity, 
would appear highly worthy of attention, and the analogy of the apparatus-major, 
the worit method of lithotomy, would be univerfally followed as the beft and 
fimpleft method of performing the operation of paracentefis. Thofe old furgeons 
introduced a ftaff, and at the place where it {topped in the peringum, they made 
an incifion, cut into the urethra, run their probes, or dilators, along the membranous 
part of it, and forced their way into the bladder, by dilating or cutting the neck. 

Let us refle& on this operation and its confequences. When the catheter is 
obftruaed and can by no means be forced into the bladder, what is the difficulty? 
fome ftiridure, amounting almoft to obliteration of the membranous part of the 
urethra, or more frequently an induration of the proftate. Where is the catheter 
arrefted? always near the point of the proftate gland; it ftops juft where the point 
of the catheter pafles the finger laid on the perinzum, and at that place where 


it is felt upon introducing the fame finger into the redtum. If the catheter could 


* * Quand Ja veilie eft baveufe ou ulcerée on y fait des injeftions par le moyen d’une fonde a poitrine, que 
Von y introduit par la plaie apres en avoir Oté la canule. On fait d’abord ces injeétions avec une eau d’orge, 


[que tems apres du miel rofat, et enfuite une dixiéme partie d’eau vulneraire. On én 


a laquelle on ajoute que 
fait aufli par le canal pour le laver et le nétoyer. Le feton doit étre trés-long. La partie qui n’eft pas encore 
entrée dans le canal doit étre roulée et enveloppé dans un linge. Chaque fois qu’on panfe Ia plaie on en tire 
et On en coupe ce quia été dans le canal depuis le dernier panfement: l’on doit avoir graiffe auparavant la 


A . . 1° ree ors: . * ‘ pe 
sortion qui doit y entrer. Si Jes duretez du perinée réfiftent dans la fuite & ces remedes, on fait quelques 
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ri€ions d’onguent mercuriel, et Yon applique au lieu de ’emplatre du dyachylum, celui de Devigo, cum 


3? 


De La Fare, page 212. 


rsa, uadrublicato 
mercurio quadriuplicato. 
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be thruft through this obftru€tion and driven into the bladder, even at the expence 
of fome violence, and much blood, would fuch rudenefs be fatal? by no means, 
fuch an operation: would, on the contrary, give prefent relief, 

If either by thus puthing on the catheter with fome laceration of parts within, 
or if, by a {mall incifion in the perinzum,’ the courfe of the urethra could be 
recovered, and a probe paffed along it, or the common erooved directory, or any 
fuch inftrument introduced, would fuch injuries be at ail equal to thofe I have 
enumerated? or would the danger of inflammation, when the neck and natural 
opening of the bladder were thus forced, be at all comparable with thefe dangers, 
which muft accompany a wound of its body, whether from above the pubis, or 
from behind the proftate gland? furely not. If furgeons would but condefcend 
to make themfelves correétly mafters of this piece of anatomy; if, having pafled 
the male catheter as far as it could go, they would then, with a fmall incifion, 
feek out the obfiructed part of the urethra, they would be able either to help on the 
catheter with the probe, or to dilate the urethra, or to force the proftate gland, by 
pafling a female catheter ftraight on from the point where the male catheter ftops ; 
and a wound fo bloodlefs, fo far from the pelvis or abdomen, fo nearly refembling 
the thrufting on of the catheter, affecting merely the neck of the bladder, might 


be reforted to early, and many precious lives be faved. 


FIFTH METHOD. 


If there be a method which may be put in competition with this, it is that of 
pundturing from the retum. [am not indeed ignorant that this way of reaching 
the bladder lies under the formal proteft of fome writers, but they are of thofe 
who have written about furgery by conjecture, whofe authority ftands on no other 
grounds than reafoning; and what reafoning can difcover any thing fuperior 
in the common and rude operation of making incifions in the perinzum, when 
compared with this of pun@uring from the bladder? The furgeon mutt have little 
confidence in either his reafoning or experience, who fays, “ we thall therefore 
difmifs this method (viz. the pun@ure from the reGtum) without farther con- 
Gderation.” Yet this is wifely faid, for the queftion will bear no reafoning; firft 
an operation is defcribed, in which after incifions long and deep in the perinszum, 
a trocar is plunged into the bladder, fometimes through the difeafed proftate, but 
more frequently behind that gland, if the defign of the operation be truly fulfilled ; 
and next, the punéture from the re€tum is “protefted. againft becaufe the trocar 


may wound forfooth the veficule feminales, ‘when in fade the operation by. inci- 
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fions in the perineum brings the trocar to that very point, where, if ftruck from 
the rectum, it muft enter. 

The projet of pundturing the bladder from the re&tum, originated, like many 
valuable inventions, in accident. ‘The furgeon introducing the finger into the 
rectum, felt the bladder diftin@ly ; and to ufe the expreflion of-one gentleman 
(who however unfortunately neglected the bint) “ the bladder was felt fo diftinaly, 
and the fu@uation of urine was fo obvious, that the furgeon was confcious he 
could have ftruck a lancet into it as eafily as into a vein.” Others more con- 
fident did atually ftrike the trocar into the bladder, through the walls of the 
rectum, and draw off the urine very eafily, and had the happinefs to find that 
the canula couldsbe retained, and that when, by accident it flipped out, the 
perforation ftill continued open, fo as to permit the urine to pafs, and yet the 
contraction of the levator-ani mufcle fhut the opening like a f{phinéer, fo that 
the urine never flowed except when the bladder was {fufficiently full to excite 
defire, and when the natural courfe of the urine was reftored, the opening betwixt 
the bladder and re€tum fpontaneoufly healed. With fuch advantages, with no: 
important parts endangered in the operation, this method is unfortunately limited ! 
it was once practifed very happily in a child, whofe urine was obftruéted by a ftone: 
fticking near the glans penis; it has been prattifed alfo with the beft effects in 
young men, who have had the urethra burft, by falls upon the perinzum; but it 
is to be preferred chiefly in cafes where the obftruction is temporary, and when 
we have reafon to hope that the natural courfe of the urine will be foon reftored ;, 
but in the moft frequent and moft diftrefling of all cafes, the difeafe of the prof 


tate, this method I fear cannot be of ufe. 


SIXTH METHOD OF FORCING THE CATUETER. 


scot ae 1 ° . . ; . 
The difeafe of the proftate gland, which imbitters fo often the latt ftage of life,, 
er ° ey ° . ° ° rs 
ot which Dr. Fothergill, and many men eminent in literature and {cierice, have 


died, is that chiefly in which the operation of paracentefis is required, a wretched 


o 


refource which only prolongs life. 
y 


The furgeom is aware of his patient’s condition, for he has attended him for years,. 
and witnefied the flow but unceafing progrefs of this malady ; he has frequently 
been called to attend him in flighter obftru@ions of urine, and has remarked the 
flattened form which the feces take, he has heard the feelings of the patient often 
defcribed, who, along with a continual fenfe of preflure and fulnefs in the pelvis, 


has an unceafing defire to pafs his urine; when attempting to give him relief by 


i) 


th 


OF BURSTING THROUGH THE GLAND. 


the bougie, he has remarked the point of it turned backwards, and when next 
o : 3 
he has betaken himfelf to the catheter, and forced it through the paflage, he has 


felt with the finger in ano, that the proftate gland filled the pelvis, and compretied 


the retum; he has witneffled the frequent returns of thefe paroxy{ims of particular 


difficulty, and lived in the continual fear that the obftru@ion would in the end be 
a Pa ee } c : c c c c ‘ 

final and infurmountable. At laft, from fome unfortunate fulnels of the blad- 
der, from fome accidental cold, from piles affecting the reétum, and producing 


} 
} > 


ms in thefe parts, the urine Is retammca; ah attempt 


~ 


irritation and irregular ipa 


to introduce the bougie, or to infinuate the flexible, or force in th 


e rigid catheter, 


a) 


are in vain; fomentations, poultices, and ftimulant embrocations, produce no 


relief; the bladder, contrafted by long difeafes, bears the diftention very dif- 
ficultly; though it is but flightly diftended, the anguifh.is intolerable, the 
abdomen inflames, and fever comes on, with parched tongue and rapid pulfe, 
and thirft, which cannot be indulged: Then the furgeon is forely tempted to do 
a thing which will give inftant relief, but which is yet attended wita unequivocal 
danger! he feels that he could drive the catheter forward into the bladder, but 
not perhaps in the regular canal, nor without tearing through the membranous 
part of the urethra, and plunging through the fubftance of the difeafed proftate. 
Authorities for fuch a practice we have none, or next to none; unlefs it be an 
authority for this defperate plunge, that the cafe is defperate, and very defperate 
the operations to which we muft next refort. 

Mr. Ware, in diffeGting a patient who had died of this difeafe, having begun 
his difle€tion by drawing off the urine, found that his. catheter had, with no great 
force, been driven through the membranous part of the urethra, into the cellular 
{ubftance of the re€tum, and thence into the bladder, through the fubftance of the 
proftate gland; and he naturally and juftly infers, that had the fame force been 
ufed in the living body, the violence would not have been fatal, the relief would 
have been perfect. The celebrated Dr. Hunter being occupied along with a fur- 
geon, in trying to introduce the catheter, was entirely foiled, and the furgeon 
had gone home for a trocar to pundture the bladder ; but the doctor meanwhile 
trying the catheter, and ufing perhaps unjuftifiable force, it ftarted fuddenly into 
the bladder: the patient was for the time relieved, but the abdomen being inflamed, 
he died on the third day, and it was plain, upon diffection, that the catheter had 
burft into the bladder, through the fubftance of the gland, Dr. Hunter affects to 
fay, that this was his defign: but fince the furgeon was actually gone for the trocar, 


we have reafon to believe that the doétor did not defign to perform fo important an 
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° = si 1, ; 7 2ne 
operation, fo unprecedented, and fo adventurous, in the abfence of the {urgeon, 
but gave a poft facto reafon for what happened merely by chance, by what might 


have been named, in a lefs eminent perfon, imprudence and rafhnefs. 


+ 


Deaie, a man intrepid and fearlefs, and who had not (to a furgeon perhaps it is 


no reproach) all the delicacy and 


rs a 
I 
/ 
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Fentreneis O 
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nature, which was fo juftly admired 
in Dr. Hunter, and which in his own peculiar department, had fo con{fpicuous an 
influence on his pra€tice, was in the habit (and I can affure the profeffion of this 
curious fact) of driving his catheter right onwards into the bladder, when at any 
time, gentle means and art or cunning failed: he allowed no degree of difficulty to. 
frighten him from his purpofe: he affured me of his fuccefs: and upon leaving 
me, prefented me, as a token of remembrance, with two flexible catheters of un- 
common fize, bent at»the heel, into a very acute angle, and furnifhed with very 
{trong iron wires, affluring me that he had often ufed them thus fuccefsfully, and 
foliciting me to make that bold ufe of them, which, thank God I have never had 
occafion to think of. I would not willingly acquaint a tyro in furgery, with an 
expedient fo full of danger; if the catheter, ever is to be forced thus, let it be 
done by a man of judgment and {kill, one who has experience to diftinguifh 
when it is allowable to have recourfe to fuch an expedient, and who has fo much 
addrefs as. to be in no danger of ufing force, merely by being foiled for want of 
art. Whether it is from converfation or books, that I have fome recolleion of 
a catheter, with a concealed canula, I do n 


10t diftinly remember. But if 


fo rafh a thing has been done I protett again{t it, “ as a {word put into the hands 
of a fool’. Suc 


ch an inftrument, (a trocar-pointed catheter,) would foon be in the 
hands of every young man, and would prove, in furgery 


» what the crotchet is in 
midwifery, a mercilefs xefource: in cafes really fimp 


le it would be ufed, by young 
furgeons, with little difcretion. The catheter is, I am perfuaded, fufficient, if 
fkilfully ufed, to make its way through almoft any obftacle. 


The operation of paracentefis vefice is one which the furgeon mutt perfectly 
underftand, fince the occafions are fudden and imperious; and 


while he is ba- 
lancing amidft imagin 


ary difficulties, or comparing a variety of expedients (none of 
them without danger) his patient may be loft. 

important to fcheme and fludy, for various exp 
of particular cafes, Of all 


It is an operation which it is moft 


edients may. fuit the circumftances 
the cperations which I have reviewed, any one muft feem 


preferable to that in common ufe 3; and that perhaps is beft which the furgeon cau 
beft perform. 
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DISCOURSES 


ON THE 


DISEASES AND INJURIES OF THE HEAD. 


SECTION I 


PRELIMINARY DISCOURSE ON THE ANATOMY OF THE CRANIUM, 
AND THE RULES OF PRACTICE DEDUCED FROM IT, 


lr ever learning has retarded the progrefs of fcience, it has been in our profeflion. 
Phyficians devoted to fcholaftic learning, fecluded by the falfe dignity which they affu- 
med from the atual pra¢tice of our art, and from all the fources of true knowledge, have 
actually been the authors of thefe aphorifms and rules which gui ide the furgeon in his 
moft important duties, and which hold an influence over the profeflion even to 


{}- pee, Sa 


the prefent hour. Moft unfortunatel y for fcience, Hippocrates wrote with fuch tn 


atid brevity, with fo found and difcerning a fpirit of obfervation, and recited fo 
I 


eS 


carefully the figns of danger in all kinds of wounds and injuries, that he 
held in continual reverence; his aphorifms have been held facred in all ages ; and 


no one has followed him with any more liberal de efign, than that of writing tedious 


’ 


and {piritle .{s comments on his doétrines. Such were the only fludies of the m niddle 


ages ; fuch comments formed the fole occupation of the famous fchools of Alex- 


andria and Salerno, and of all the univerfities of Europe during the laft century ; in- 


eenious Scholia, on the words, rather than the fenfe and {pirit of Hippocrates, ex- 
ercifed the fubtilty of the celebratéd teachers, and a vain and {cholaftic learning 
a 1 


} } { et ‘ ie 2 i F = : i] : 
rped the place of real fcience. Hence it has come to pafs, that through all the 


voluminous writings on fra@tures of the fcull, but one fole dodrine prevails, and 
one code of rules, deduced not from any confideration of the effential injuries of the 
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brain itfelf, but from the configuration, ftru€ture, and funtion of the cranial bones ; 


the fiens of danger, the prognoftics and the rules of “practice, being allied, not with 
the internal diforder, but with the form and circumftances of the fra€ture, and the mere 
/ re in tl ‘ofrtable ftudy of books, to th 
njury of the bone. Many ages pafled thus in the unprofrtable ftudy of books, to the 
utter neglect of praétice, and fcience, in place of being enriched by new fads, 
was encumbered with the ufelefs parade and pomp of learning. Books were written 
not to improve the art, but to blazon the talents of the phyfician who compofed them, 
re : . : . hn sg ae} . , Ee 
and with a quaintnefs and formality calculated for that fole purpofe: “Books 
in our feience, like thofe on theology, were full of endlefs diftinGions, divifions, 
and fubdivifions ; and fuch as remain, or are diftinguifhed, feem to me a fenfible repre- 
fentation of the eflential forms of Ariftotle, a fhape without fubftance. I will not con- 
demn you to wander with me through this defart and fterile region, nor rehearfe to 
you Zs the follies of thofe credulous and doting ages ; I fhall not, though it has been a 
neceflary d uty in my own courfe of ftudies to perufe thefe lifelefs pages, impofe the 
fighten part Be the fame labour upon you: but if there is to be found in this mafs of 


antique learning ar ete really precious, if there be any explanation of the prejudices 
and errors which ftill exift, if there be allufions to modes of practice not yet entirely 
difufed, if the rude conceptions, and {till ruder operations of the old {chool, can ferve 


ie 


o regulate your opinions, or help to reform fome points of modern & Surgery ; if, in 
fhort, there be any thing pleafant, or profitable, or ufeful, in this kind of learning, 


it fhall be my chief care to feleét fuch examples of ancient dotrines, or operations, 


as nay prove intereiling to you, and confront them with the opinions and practices 
of our own times. 
A flight tketch of the ancient doétrines will fuffice, and will enable you to enter 


with alacrity on the effential fubje& of your fkudics, inveltigation of the diforders of 
PR } 
rMe or 


brain itfelf, and the means of relief; unperplexed by futile eitinGions, and f{cho- 


laflic terms. You will, by being made to feel the vanity of learning, attain to a 


free ufe of your own good fenfe, and natural reafon ; you will be induced to act 
with referve and modefty in all your operations, holding in. abhorrence that un- 


limited ufe of inftroments, that impatient defire of doing fomething, of mangling 


the integuments, and feraping and trepanning the fcull, which was the proudelt 
work of the old furgeons, and the moft dif fgufling feature in their praQice: you 
will alfo perceive with pleafure, that modern far rgeons, lefs learned 


geo 
than 


, and more {kilful, 
the ancients, have, in place of authority, taken plain fone and reafon for 


their guide; but they have perhaps unwifely negleGted the ftudy of thofe authors 
whofe original doérines, or learned comments, have given a peculiar com- 
plexion to our feience, and fometimes thrown ‘diferedit on “the moft precious 
] 
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by an unaccountable mixture’ of ignorance and folly, with found 
obfervation and fterling fenfe 


} 
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There are difficulties in the way of improvement of which you are little aware, 


and you cannot know how pleafing it is to enter on the effential parts of ftudy with 


a clear unbiafled ehahrws The books we read, the languages from which we 
tranflate, the terms we ufe, and the mifapprehenfions thofe terms fometimes convey, 


are all adverfe to the caufe of truth and fcience, It is not poflible that {cience fhould 
have defcended through fo many centuries, without being ftained andtainted with every 


prejudice which the caprice and weaknefs of individuals, or the falfe learning of paft 


Z : af 
ages could produce. Such fpecks and imperfections are not to be eafily removed, 
and profeffional authors have been at little pains to remove en: books are 


copied from books, and the new theory is engendered upon the old; fingular 


and wayward opinions naturally arife from unlooked-for recoveries, or unexpected 
deaths, and are recorded and perpetuated; and an author who allows his mind to 
be entangled, and his judgement biafled by partial and accidental caufes of fi t 


or difappointment, imagines that his own cafes are alone important, whil 


mere exceptions to fome more general fat, and imagines it a duty to 
peculiar tenets with enthufiafm and zeal, carelefs of their harmony with the general 
{tate of fcience. 

It is neceflary and ufeful, before we enter on more ferious duties, to give a general 
{ketch of the principles of our fcience, to reconcile difcordant Homeincty and to blow 
away the mifts which thicken from time to time over the face of truth.” It will furely b 
pleafant to you that I enable you to read every ancient and modern bai ok without any 


danger of having thefe principles difcompofed, to know the complexions of our 


i 
{ci#@nce through all its ftages, and to aflign to each age its prejudices, to each indivi- 
dual author his own extravagance and follies. Should I negleé&t to help you through 
this tafk, you would be delayed even in the firft fteps ef your progrefs, and would 
feel how hard a thing it is to diftinguith truth from ea learning from {fcience, 


1 


the capricious opinions of indiv idual authors from the eftablifhed precepts of the art ; 


fa} 
r 


what doctrines to approve, w hat narratives to believe, or to what mafters you might 


fafely yield up your) judgement, or from whom receive the rales that are 


1 


practice. Look into the books of the ancients, and you would believe that 


<1. 


pillary fiflure were attended with peculiar danger, and that, without the moft adven- 


g 

turous operations, the patient could not aaa: Turn again to the books of nrodern au- 
rs, and you would be perfuaded, that “ the more v1 iolent the fracture, the lefs the 
langer * ;” that your patient, though he lie in a deadly ftupor, with fractures of 


7 


the fcull, or deep wounds of the brain, needs but to lie undifturbed, and unaflifted, 
Se Sos ; : 
to enfure its periect recovery. Name me one abfurd or cruel meafure, the ampu 
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re pieces of the fcalp, the {craping of the fcull, the widening of fiflures, the 


perforating the cranium with many trepans, and opening the dura mater, or even encir- 


tation of lars 


cling the whole of the fcull with trepan holes, for every idle fufpicion, or imaginary 
purpofe, ndme me an extravagance or cruelty for which the man of books will: not. 
bring you forth precedents. If you adhere to one author, you are inevitably wrong; 
if you read many, you are bewildered ; and indeed a whole life {pent in practice will 
hardly teach you to reconcile facts, or to attain that fteadinefs of temper, and maturity 
of judgement, which fhould carry youthrough your profeffional duties with confidence 
and peace of mind. If thefe things be true, it is furely implied, that you muft be af- 
fifted and direted in your firft ftudies, and that the principles of the fcience, and the 
rules. founded on them, are to be deduced from a wider range of ftudy than falls to 


the lot of every reader, anda knowledge of actual practice which the ftudent cannot 


have. 

The chief obje&t of your ftudies muft be, to learn the figns and caufes of danger, 
and to judge wifely of the motives which fhould induce you to operate. We have 
not, as in former times, one man of fuperior abilities, and higher education, whofe 
province it is to reafon, judge, and decide, and another of meaner and more me- 
chanical talents, to perform what he direéts. The duties, the privileges, and the educa- 
tion of the furgeon, areenlarged; the head, which decides on the figns of danger, guides 
the hand which is to bring relief. The furgeon is not a mere operator, for, if he 
were fo, experience, knowledge, and found judgement, would be of no avail: if-he 
were the abje& and humble attendant which he was in thofe days, when phyficians 
taught him how to operate, and dire&ted him in every ftep, he might perfotm 
his part of duty, the mere operation of trepanning the {cull, the day he entered 
on practice with fufficient dexterity, and there an end of all ftudy and improve- 
ment. But he mutt be a reafoning, thinking man, who is to decide for himfelf, and 
for his patient, the moft momentous queftions, judging of wounds and injuries, as 
the phyfician judges of difeafes, by a knowledge of the internal ftru€ture, by outward 
figns implying fome inward phyfical change, by reafoning, experience, and the 
precedents of fimilar cafes. 

What is this operation of trepan, that it fhould have fo occupied the attention of 
the learned in all ages, and that its flighteft difficulties fhould be the fubje& of fo 
many volumes? Is it a delicate operation, ‘or really difficult to perform? Is it dif- 
ficult to cut up the fcalp with proper incifions, to bare the bone of its periofteum, to 
trepan or faw the fcull, in order either to give vent to blood, or matter effufed 
under it, or to raife up any portion of the cranium that is deprefled ?. By no 
means ; there ts in thefe operations nothing formidable, nor any thing which the 


moft unfkilful could not eafily, I fear too eafily, perform. The difficulties which 
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erplex the furgeon, and which may well difcompofe the moft judicious anc 
& Oo “4 


that often 


are of a very different nature. It is a well eftablifhed fz 
who lies in the deepeft ftupor, revives, (after a long interval, and without our help) 


to the perfe€&t recovery of fenfe and reafon; but had we in that interval, performed 


any operation, we fhould have afcribed his recovery to art. It happens ftill more 


frequently, that the perfon who feems the moft flight! y hurt, who has no mark of 


injury, or only the moft infignificant tumour of the fcalp, ves has never from the 
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time of the blow hadone momentof infenfibility, of ficknefs, or of pain, has yet fuffered 


fuch an injury of the bone it a feparation of the dura mater from within, 
as caufes in the end an e brains the patient is feized, after a deceit 
fl interval of eafe, with flight naufea, tremors, languor, and confufion of Read ut 
fo infiduous and flow are the approaches of this kind of da , that the furgeon 


hardly aware of it, before the patient is paft all human aid, and no operatic 


fave him. 


Such is the uncertainty of thofefigns; fo often does our patient fall f 
mto flight paralyfis and faints, and expires ‘while we apprehend no harm; fo often 
does he revive from that ftupor which feems to arife from extravafated blood op- 
prefling the brain ; that the diligent inveftigation of ‘the tsue figns of danger, of the 


eaufes of 


oppreflion, or ulceration of the brain, and of the various motives for ope- 


rating in 1 thefe injuries of = = , (a fevere and complicated ftud ly ), fhould be the chief 
occupation of the furgeon. ons hat 
died than the méans of avoiding t Hippocrates d 
code of practice founded on then pie | 

If the ancients have been the which I ¢rea doub 
I know very certainly, that in furgery ) e and almoft irreparable 
harm. Their afcendency in poetry and the fine arts [ willingly allow; but how couk 
they excel in medicine, much more‘in furgery, who knew fo little of the ftructure of 


the human body, and made fo: unwile a ufe of what they knew. Look into their 


a1 


books, and you would believe that the anatomy of the brain or dura mater, the in- 


flammation of its membranes, or the ftate of its circulation, had no relation to in- 
juries of the head. For the ancients, whofe obfervations, as’a firft ftep in feience 


we may fafely admire, and the old furgeons, or rather the old phyficians, the com 


mentators and fcholiats, whofe abfurd learning we cannot but defpife, were not ana- 


omifts. Phyficians were little accuftomed, till afi er the ageof Vefalius, with diffecions 
of the human body, found or difeafed. The doétors of the fchools never eee 
the caufes of death, by difleing the recent body, never fwerved from the firft authori- 

ties of Hippocrates, and of Galen, his earlieft commentator; their beft preparations were 


the fpoiled bones of graves and charnel-houfes-; they ftudied nothing but the bare and 
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naked feull; they called this Anatomy, and fpared no pains to make this Anatomy 


ufeful. 
We cannot wonder that, their fpeculations in anatomy. being thus limited, their 


remarks were of the moft trivial nature, and yet of the moft dangerous tendency. 
They fat runtinating in their clefets over thofe curious fculls, and numbered their 
procefles, and defcribed their futures ; remarked the irregularities in the thicknefs of 
the feveral bones, and imagined a fet of furgical obfervations fuited to thefe defcrip- 
tions; obfervations which, though inceflantly repeated by fyftematic writers as 
leading to important conclufions, are fuch as no fenfible Anatomift, nor practifed 
Surgeon, would think of acknowledging. They were chiefly employed in remark 
ing how wifely nature had provided againft the extention of fractures by the inter 
pofition of futures, (for ftill the mere frature feemed to them the principal danger) ; 
how the interpofition of offa triquetra, and feparate and leffer offifications, occafion- 
ed fuch aberrations of the futures from their regular place as might lead to unplea- 
fant miftakes ; how the fagittal future fometimes extended beyond the coronal quite 
to the root of the nofe; ‘how flat the fquamous future was, and. how likely, from 
its want of a-ferrated or ferpentine form, to be miftaken for a fiflure ; and how all 
the futures were apt to be obliterated in old age. They obferved the difficulty, or 
rather danger, of trepanning the frontal finus, for they defcribed it as dangerous, 
and maintained that fuch a perforation could never heal ; how the fpine which runs 
along the inner furface of the frontal bone, and the irregularities of the occipital 
bone, prevented the furgeon fawing entirely through thofe parts of the fcull, with- 
out endangering the dura mater. They marked, with efpecial care, the general 
ftructure of the fcull, confifting of two tables, and intermediate cancelli, for the fake 
of encouraging the young furgeon, with this remark, that the flow of blood, and 
the change of found, when the cancelli are lacerated by the faw, announce to him 
his having fawed entirely through the outer table; and, finally, they defcribed various 
peculiarities of the futures, (efpecially their place, and ferrated form), which might 
ferve to diftinguith them from genuine fractures of the cranium: 

Thus did thefe learned phyficians, (for they were not furgeons), attempt, very 
aukwardly, and with wonderfully little ingenuity, to combine anatomy with furgery, — 
and accumulate a fet of quaint and puerile obfervations, which-ferve but to mif- 
lead, and are fitter to be-altogether expunged, than to be thus honourably recorded ; 
for they teach the tyro.in furgery only how to operate, and that. not well; but 
by no means do they teach him that which is alone important, how to diftin- 
cuith danger by. its figns, or to think of what he is doing, when perforating 
the fcull. Thefe remarks begot a paffion for operating, which time has not ¢n- 
tirely foftened; they have been copied with all the idle pomp of learned quota- 
tion into every modern book; Lappeal to you, gentlemen, how much you have heard, 
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rules, are indeed the cauf 
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moft effential rule in his practice. 


o not know any two arrangements more irrational, or 


ing of amputation, the fubject 
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fole motive, or at leaft the mott frequent, for amputa- 
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on the futures, the cancelli, the variable thick- 


aoe OF SAWING THE CANCELLI. 


nefs of the cranial bones, and the many fcholaftic diftinétions of capillary fiflure, 
fractures, depreffions, and deprefled fraCtures of the fcull, as if fuch fra€ture or fit 
fure were the fole motive, or the moft prevailing one, for applying the trepan. 
This, you mutt be fenfible, is a fyftem full of danger, where attention to the anatomy 
of the {cull teaches the young fyggeon to be curious in difcovering fraétures, and where 
every trivial remark feduces him, by infenfible degrees, into a fondnefs for operation, 
No ; this is not the meaning of our operation ;_ we often perforate with the trepan, 
to give vent to purulent matter, often-to give vent to extravafated blood, fometimes 
on account of a depreflion of the bone, fometimes to cut away fharp points which 
may hurt the brain or membranes, or to ‘take away balls or foreign bodies nitched 
into the fubftance of-the bone, but never on account of mere fraCture of the {cull. 
Fifi, You are defired to remark the conftitution of thefe flat bones, “ that they 
are compofed of two tables or plates of folid bone, with intermediate cancelli, (or 
cellular fubftance, fuch as is natural to bone, full of blood-veffels), which bleed when 
with your trepan you have fawed through the outer table, occafioning at the fame 
time a change of found.” This, though occafionally modified, you are taught to re- 
gard as a rule of practice; and, in every elementary book, you find it to be a moft 
important fubject of debate, whether, in perforating the fcull, you fhould ufe the tre- 
phine, which faws rapidly, or the trepan, which, from making only half circles, cuts 
more flowly ; or whether you fhould firft ufe the trephine, till you have cut down to 
the cancelli, and finifh the more delicate part, the fawing off the inner table with the 
trepan.—Never, perhaps, was any remark more unfortunate than this, which refers 
the furgeon to the bleeding and the change of found, as figns of having cut through 
the outer table, and teaches him to be proud of fawing rapidly. Of all Operations, 
this is the one where precipitancy and hurry has the feweft apologies, fince the pa- 
tient ufually lies infenfible, fince the fawing of a bone occafions no pain, fince the 
trepan is an operation where hafte may occafion the moft difmal confequences, from 
wounding the dura mater, which, when lef¢ uninjured, fupports the brain, (after 
the removing of a piece of the cranium), like a fecond {cull. 
This reminds me of that paffion, fo confpicuous of late years, for inventing in- 
ruments which will enable the operator to faw more rapidly ; but 
pinion, thofe 


ft , In my poor o- 
who complain moft loudly, are thofe only who know not’ how to ufe 


the common inftruments. I have feen an operator fo confummately ignorant, 


as to turn his trephine againft the fet of the teeth, and wonder how he got om fo 


for his inftrument, believing it blunt. Iam pers 
fuaded that thofe who will be at pains to learn the ufe of t} 


flowly, and call for another head 


1e trephine, will find, 


s, as rapidly as the judgement can 
guide it. With what unhallowed precipitancy this moft dan 
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mater wounded, that I have by me preparations in which it is entirely divided by 


an. The fault is acknowledged by furgical writers, with a want of de- 


Fie 


icacy, with a degree of levity and inhumanity, which is hardly to be endured. Mr 
Hill, once in performing the operation of fPepan on a boy of eleven. years of age, 
continued to turn the faw after the bone was cut through; he at laft withdrew his 
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trepan, looked anxioufly for the circular piece of bone, imagined he faw it lying in 
verforation, moving with the motions of the brain, tried with his forceps to pick 


it out, but in vain, for it feemed to fink with each fyftole, and fo elude his grafp, 


Upon this, another gentleman thruft the end of a {mall fpatula at the under fide 


of it, to prevent it from flipping under the fcull, and likewife with a view to turn it 

out; but he was likewife difappointed. all thefe attempts, the piece of bone, 
ae : ; a 

to our great fatisfaction, (fays Mr Hill), was found fticking in the head of the trepan. 


What, by bende light, feemed to be the bone, was — the white dura mater, with 


~ 


a red circular pricked line upon it, occafioned by its pulfation againft the teeth of the 


, 
ob 


faw, during the flow working. 
oe | 7 


& ourfelves, we could not but fmile at the ridiculous 


He 
ti€ file 


“ When we began to reco 
panic we had been thrown into, and that fo many people fhould have been under 


the fame deception, which was owing to the dura.mater’s fubfiding fo far.” 


. + —— . b] ‘* . . x . 
“ A red circular pricked line upon the dura mater” of a living perfon! With 


whatever air of indifference this may feem to be related, I intreat that it may make 
1 


no other impreflion upon yoar minds, than as an act of imprudence not to be par 


doned ; though that operator fmiled, you [ hope will be ferious, for I do fincerels 


believe fuch a wound, in its ufual confequences, the moft deadly that a rath 


ai 
ai 


ge. ‘ Son reels (2 exree} sao | 1 
reHtion 1S Inconnitent with a rule much more w orthy 


of notice; viz. that ‘* in all ech nmaaces the furgeon fhould faw andiaile: on 
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incalculable irregularities in the thicknefs of the cranium, which is 
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univerfally thin in boys and very aged people, and is, during all the middle ftages of 


life, extremely irregular, generally thick, but at certain points extremely thin, or ex- 
) g : 
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cavated by the deep imprefl i0n of tortuous veins. [ approve of lawing the cranium, 


in all circumftances, with prudence and deliberation ; but yet 1 difcover, in all thefe 


rules, intrinfic marks of their having been invented by mere fpeculators in furgery, 
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* Such rz $i , and many have thus injured the dura mater, for one who has the 
honour or courage to c er (lays Turner) that in the firft little one I trepanned, an accident 
t di me, las the warden who ftood by me, into great confternation ; .for, mifl- 
neo th e y nt in th Re inx. that it was fall in upon the brain: till, fur 
¢ the j » we were rent in the crafla-meninx, that it was fallen in upon the brain; till, fur- 
t! lefting, and t ment I had been working with, I found it faft fhut within the bone,” 


', p. 288,—Faft fhut in, becaufe they ufed crowns of a conical form. 
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DISCOURSES 


ON THE 


DISEASES AND INJURIES OF THE HEAD. 


SECTION I. 


PRELIMINARY DISCOURSE ON THE ANATOMY OF THE CRANIUM, 
AND THE RULES OF PRACTICE DEDUCED FROM IT, 


if; ever learning has retarded the progrefs of fcience, it has been in our profeflion. 
Phyficians devoted to fcholaftic learning, fecluded by the falfe dignity which they affu- 
med from the a€tual prattice of our art, and from all the fources of true knowledge, have 
actually been the authors of thefe aphorifms and rules which guide the furgeon in his 
moft important duties, and which hold an influence over the profeflion even to 
the prefent hour. Moft unfortunately for fcience, Hippocrates wrote with fuch truth 
and brevity, with fo found and difcerning a fpirit of obfervation, and recited fo 
carefully the figns of danger in all kinds of wounds and injuries, that he has been 
held in continual reverence ; his aphorifms have been held facred in all ages ; and 
no one has followed him with any more liberal defign, than that of writing tedious 
and fpiritlefs comments on his do€trines. Such were the only ftudies of the middle 
ages ; fuch comments formed the fole occupation of the famous fchools of Alex- 
andria and Salerno, and of all the univerfities of Europe during the laft century ; in- 
genious Scholia, on the words, rather than the fenfe and {pirit of Hippocrates, ex- 
ercifed the fubtilty of the celebrat&d teachers, and a vain and {cholaftic learning 
ufurped the place of real fcience. Hence it has come to pafs, that through all the 
voluminous writings on fra@tures of the fcull, but one fole doétrine prevails, and 
one code of rules, Jedacss not from any confideration of the effential injuries of the 
Voneik Pp : 


oa INTRODUCTION. 


allied, not with 
but wi ith the form and circumftances of f the ies and the mere 


1e bone. pe ages pafled thus in the unprofftable ftudy of books, to the 
and fcience, in place of being enriched by new fads, 
was encumbered with the ufelefs parade and pomp of learning. 


practice, a 
Books were written 
not to improve the art, but to blazon the talents of the phyfician who compofed them, 
Books 


e thofe on theology, were full of endlefs diftin@ions, divifions, 


Pa 
and with a a intnefs and formality calculated for that fole purpofe: 


7 


in our feience, li] 
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and fubdivifions ; aia fuch as remain, or are diftinguifhed, feem to me a fenfible repre- 


{entation of the effential forms of Ariftotle, a fhape without fubftance. I will not con- 


demn you to ici with me through this defart and fterile region, 


Cc 


you a ll the follies of t 


nor rehearfe to 
thofe credulous and doting ages ; I hall not, though it has been a 
neceflary duty in my own courfe of ftudies to perufe thefe lifelefs pages, impofe the 
flighteft part of the fame labour upon you: but if there is to be found in this maf of 

antique learning any thing really precious, if there be any explanation of the prejudices 


and errors w hich ill ¢ xift, if there be allufions to modes of practice not yet entirely 


onceptions, and {till ruder operations of the old {chool, can ferve 
to regulate your opinions, or help to reform -fome poin 
Q d 
t 


difufed, if the rude c 


its. of modern Surgery ; if, ia 

or profitable, or ufeful, in this kind of le earning, 
it fhall be my chief care to feleét fuch examples of ancient doétrines, or operations, 
as may prove intereflis 


pl 1eal; fant, 


ng to you, and confront them with the opinions and practices 
of our own times, 
iis a SM - the 


strat 


ancient — will faffice, and will enable you to enter 


8, inveltigation of the diforders of 
the brain felt ie iti means of wclbels asbeiesie by futil 


e diftinGtions, and f{cho- 
laflic terms. You will, 


by being made to feel the vanity of learnis 
iree ufe of your own good fenfe, and natural reafon ; you will 
with referve 


ig, attain to a 


be induced to at 
and modefty in all your operations, holding in. abhorrence that un- 


limited ufe of inftruments, that impatient defire of doing fomething, of mangling 


raping and t trepanning the fcull, which was the proudelt 
work of the old fargeons, 


the integu ments, and fer 


and the moft difgufting feature in their praQice : you 
will alfo perceive with pleafure, that modern farpesus: lefs learned, and more {kilful, 
than the ancients, have, in place of spotsjpesdit taken plain fenfe and reafon for 
but they have perhaps unwi fely negle&ted the ftudy of thofe authors 

learned comments, have given a peculiar com- 
plexion to our feience, and fometimes thrown diferedit on “the moft precious 


accountahle mi~xtinra fy 
COCUUTMTALIS THixtur OF 


their suide; 
oD 3 


whofe original doétrines, or 


ignorance and folly, with found 


oblery ation and i 
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There are difficulties in the way of improvement of which you are little aware, 
and you cannot know how pleafing it is to enter on the effential parts of ftudy with 
a clear unbiafled judgement. The-books we read, the languages from which we 
tranflate, the terms we ufe, and the mifapprehenfions thofe terms fometimes convey, 
are all adverfe to the caufe of truth and feience, It is not poffible that {cience fhould 
have defcended through fo many centuries, without being ftained and tainted with every 
prejudice which the caprice and weaknefs of individuals, or the falfe learning of paft 
ages could produce. Such fpecks and imperfections are not to be eafily removed, 
and profeflional authors have been at little pains to remove them; books are 
copied from books, and the new theory is engendered upon the old; fingular 
and wayward opinions naturally arife from unlooked-for recoveries, or unexpected 
deaths, and are recorded and perpetuated; and an author who allows his mind to 
be entangled, and his judgement biafled by partial and accidental caufes of fuccefs 
or difappointment, imagines that his own cafes are alone important, while they are 
mere exceptions to fome more general fat, and imagines it a duty to maintain his 
peculiar tenets with enthufiafm and zeal, carelefs of their harmony with the general 
ftate of fcience. 

It is neceflary and ufeful, before we enter on more ferious duties, to give a general 
{ketch of the principles of our fcience, to reconcile difcordant doétrines, “ and to blow 
away the mifts which thicken from time to time over the face of truth.” It will furely be 
pleafant to you that I enable you to read every ancient and modern book without any 
danger of having thefe principles difcompofed, to know the complexions of our 
{ci@nce through all its ftages, and to affign to each age its prejudices, to each indivi- 
dual author his own extravagance and follies. Should I neglect to help you through 
this talk, you would be delayed even in the firft fteps ef your progrefs, and would 
feel how hard a thing it is to diftinguith truth from prejudice, learning from {cience, 
the capricious opinions of individual authors from the eftablifhed precepts of the art; 
what dotrines to approve, what narratives to believe, or to what mafters you might 
fafely yield up your judgement, or from whom receive the rales that are to guide your 
practice. Look into the books of the ancients, and you would believe that every ca- 
pillary fiflure were attended with peculiar danger, and that, without the moft adven- 
turous operations, the patient could not live. Turn again to the books of nrodern au- 
thors, and you would be perfuaded, that “ the more violent the fracture, the lefs the 
danger * ;” that your patient, though he lie in a deadly ftupor, with fractures of 
the feull, or deep wounds of the brain, needs but to lie undifturbed, and unaflifted, 
to enfure its perfect recovery. Name me one abfurd or cruel meafure, the ampu- 


* Mufitani, Garengeot. 
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tation of large pieces of the fcalp, the fcraping of the {cull, the widening of fiflures, the 


perforating the cranium with many trepans, and opening the dura mater, or even encir- 
cling the whole of the fcull with trepan holes, for every idle fufpicion, or imaginary 
purpofe, name me an extravagance or cruelty for which the man of books will: not 
bring you forth precedents. If you adhere to one author, you are inevitably wrong; 
if you read many, you are bewildered; and indeed a whole life {pent in practice will 
hardly teach you to reconcile faéts, or to attain that fteadinefs of temper, and maturity 
of judgement, which fhould carry you through your profeffional duties with confidence 
and peace.of mind. If thefe things be true, it is furely implied, that you muft be af- 
fifted and direéted in your firft ftudies, and that the principles of the fcience, and the 
rules founded on them, are to be deduced from a wider range of ftudy than falls to 
the lot of every reader, anda knowledge of atual practice which the ftudent cannot 
have. 

The chief obje& of your ftudies muft be, to learn the figns and caufes of danger, 
and to judge wifely of the motives which fhould induce you to operate. We have 
not, as in former times, one man of fuperior abilities, and higher education, whofe 
province it is to reafon, judge, and decide, and another of meaner and more me- 
chanical talents, to perform what he direéts. The duties, the privileges, and the educa- 
tion of the furgeon, areenlarged; the head, which decides on the figns of danger, guides 
the hand which is to bring relief. The furgeon is not a mere operator, for, if he 
were fo, experience, knowledge, and found judgement, would be of no avail: if he 
were the abject and humble attendant which he was in thofe days, when phyficians 
taught him how to operate, and dire€ted him in every ftep, he might perfotim 
his part of duty, the mere operation of trepanning the fcull, the day he entered 
on practice with fufficient dexterity, and’ there an end of all ftudy and improve- 
ment. But he muft be a reafoning, thinking man, who is to decide for himfelf, and 
for his patient, the moft momentous queftions, judging of wounds and injuries, as 
the phyfician judges of difeafes, by a knowledge of the internal ftructure, by outward 
figns implying fome inward phyfical change, by reafoning, experience, and the 
precedents of fimilar cafes. 

What is this operation of trepan, that it fhould have fo occupied the attention of 
the learned in all ages, and that its flighteft difficulties fhould be the fubje& of fo 
many volumes? Is it a delicate operation, ‘or really difficult to perform? Is it dif 
ficult to cut up the fealp with proper incifions, to bare the bone of its periofteum, to 
trepan or faw the {cull, in order either to give vent to blood, or matter effufed 
under it, or to raife up any portion of the cranium that is deprefled ?. By no 
means; there is in thefe operations nothing formidable, ner any thing which the 


moft unfkilful could not eafily, I fear too ealily, perform. ‘The difficulties which 
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perplex the furgeon, and which may well difcompofe the moft judicious and fkilful, 
are of a very siietent nature. It is a well eftablifhed fat, that often the patient, 
who lies in the deepeft ftupor, revives, (after a long interval, and without our help), 


to the perfe€t recovery of fenfe and reafon; but had we in that interval, peciatmed 


any operation, we fhould have afcribed his recovery to art. It happens ftill more 
frequently, that the perfon who feems the moft flightly hurt, who has no mark of 
injury, or only the moft infignificant tumour of the fcalp, who has never from the 
time of the blow hadone momentof infenfibility, of ficknefs, or of pain, has yet fuffened 
fuch an injury of the bone itfelf, or fuch a feparation of the dura mater from within, 
as caufes in the end an abfcefs of the brain; the patient is feized, after a deceit- 


fyl interval of eafe, with flight naufea, tremors, languor, and confufion of head; but 
fo itifiduous and flow are the approaches of this kind of danger, that the furgeon is 
hardly aware of it, before the patient is paft all human aid, and no operation ‘could 

m fave him. 


ie Such is the uncertainty of thofefigns; fo often does our patient fall fuddenly 


into flight paralyfis and faints, and expires‘while we apprehend no harm; fo often 
i does he revive from that ftupor which feems to arife from extravafated blood Op- 
" prefling the brain ; that the diligent inveftigation of ‘the tsue figns of danger, of the 
i caufes of oppreffion, or ulceration of the brain, and of the various motives for ope- 
, rating in thefe injuries of the head, (a fevere and complicated ftudy), fhould be the chief 
" occupation of the furgeon. But it has not been fo ;—operations have been more ftu- 


. died than the méans of avoiding them ; the aphorifms of Hippocrates, and the bloody 
' code of practice founded on them, have been implicitly copied into modern books. 


_If the ancients have been the chief founders of medicine, which I greatly doubt, 


I know very certainly, that in furgery they have done infinite and almoft irreparable 
harm. Their afcendency in poetry and the fine arts [ willingly allow; but how could 
they excel in medicine, much more‘in furgery, who knew fo little Bus ftructure of 
the human body, and made fo: unwife a ufe of what they knew. Look into their 
books, and you would believe that the anatomy of the brain or dura mater, the in- 
flammation of its membranes, or the ftate of its circulation, had no relation to in- 
juries of the head. For the ancients, whofe obfervations, as:a firft ftep in feience, 
we may fafely admire, and the old furgeons, or rather the old phyficians, the com- 
mentators and fcholiats, whofe abfurd learning we cannot but defpife, were not ana- 
tomifts, Phyficians were little accuftomed, tillafter the age of Vefalius, with diffections 
of the human body, found or difeafed. ‘The doétors of the fchools never inveftigated 
the caufes of death, by diffe@ting the recent body, never {werved from the firft authori- 
ties of Hippocrates, and of Galen, his earlieft commentator; their beft preparations were 


the fpoiled bones of graves and charnel-houfes-; they ftudied nothing but the bare and 
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naked fcull; they called this Anatomy, and {pared no pains to make this Anatomy 
ufeful. 

We cannot wonder that, their fpeculations in anatomy. being thus limited, their 
remarks were of the moft trivial nature, and yet of the moft dangerous tendency, 
They fat runiinating in their clefets over thofe curious {culls, and numbered. their 
procefles, and defcribed their futures ; remarked the irregularities in the thicknefs of 
the feveral bones, and imagined a fet of furgical obfervations {uited to thefe defcrip- 
tions; obfervations which, though inceflantly repeated by fyftematic writers as 
leading to important conclufions, are fuch as no fenfible Anatomift, nor pradtifed 
Surgeon, would think of acknowledging. ‘They were chiefly employed in-remark- 
ing how wifely nature had provided againft the extenfion of fraCtures by the inter 
pofition of futures, (for ftill the mere frature feemed to them the principal danger) ; 
how the interpofition of offa triquetra, and feparate and leffer offifications, occafion- 
ed fuch aberrations of the futures from their regular place as might lead to unplea- 
fant miftakes ; how the fagittal future fometimes extended beyond the coronal quite 
to the root of the nofe; ‘how flat the fquamous. future was, and how likely, from 
its want of a-ferrated or ferpentine form, to be miftaken for a fiflure ; and how all 
the futures were apt to be obliterated in old age. They obferved the difficulty, or 
rather danger, of trepanning the frontal finus, for they defcribed it as dangerous, 
and maintained that fuch a perforation could never heal ; how the fpine which runs 
along the inner furface of the frontal bone, and the irregularities of the occipital 
bone, prevented the furgeon fawing entirely through thofe parts of the fcull, with- 
out endangering the dura mater. They marked, with efpecial care, the general 
ftru&ture of the fcull, confifting of two tables, and intermediate cancelli, for the fake 
of encouraging the young furgeon, with this remark, that the flow of blood, and 
the change of found, when the cancelli are lacerated by the faw, announce to him 
his having fawed entirely through the outer table; and, finally, they defcribed various 
peculiarities of the futures, (efpecially their place, and ferrated form), which might 
ferve to diftinguifh them from genuine fractures of the cranium: 

Thus did thefe learned phyficians, (for they were not furgeons), attempt, very 
aukwardly, and with wonderfully little ingenuity, to combine anatomy with furgery, — 
and accumulate a fet of quaint and puerile obfervations, which-ferve but to mif- 
lead, and are fitter to be-altogether expunged, than to be thus honourably recorded ; 
for they teach the tyro.in furgery only how to operate, and that. not well; but 
by no means do they teach him that which is alone important, how to diftin- 
guifh danger by its figns, or to think of what he is doing, when perforating 
the fcull. Thefe remarks begot a paffion for operating, which time has not en- 
tirely foftened ; they have been copied with’ all the idle pomp of learned quota- 
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tion into every modern book ; Lappeal to you, gentlemen, how much you have heard, 


thy 
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how much you have read, about futures and fiffures, and fractures ; about the finufes 
and the cancelli, the tabula vitrea, and the various irregularities of the thicknefs and 
thinnefs of the fcull; and, along with thofe dotrines, came a rude and barbarous 
fyftem of practice, that of feraping fiflures, of trepanning fractures, of repeating the 
application of the trepan over a great furface, of gytting entirely away whatever 
parts of the {cull fegmned depreffed, of tearing away whatever feemed: loofened, of 
ufing faws and terebre of various forms, ‘when the trepan feemed too tardy in thus 
opening the fcull, and expofing the brain ! 

Thofe who, on the revival of learning, aflumed the weary taflk of explaining the 
fir writers on medicine,» were not men of practical fkill, but philologifts, commen- 
tators, men of mere learning; and they commented beft, moft learnedly, and in- 
deed moft fuitably to the text, who fhewed themfelves moft ingenious in multiply- 
ing the diftinction of fractures ; as thofe were thought to operate beft, who found 
means of applying the greateft number of trepans to one {cull. Neither time, nor 
the authority of great names, nor the learned languages in which thofe authors 
wrote, can confecrate thofe follies: The great antiquity and high authority of thefe 


} 


rules, are indeed the caufe why I fhall be at more than ufual pains to refute them. 


Thefe felect obfervations and precepts are, ky prefeription and time, become a part of 
our profeffion ; they are ingenious ; they {eem to enfure the natural and effential con- 
nedtion ofanatomy and furgery with each other; they have an impofing appearance, 
and lay ftrong hold on the imagination of the young ftudent ; they are the leffons the 
firft learnt, and the moft difficult to unlearn, and men who have pafled with honour 
through all the gradations of ftudy, and fpent years in the fliccef$ful practice of the 
profeffion, continue to refpect thefe obfervations ; thofe even who have, when emer- 
gencies required it, perforated with equal indifference, all parts of the cranium, cannot 
refrain from mentioning the interdi@ed points, where the trepan fhould not be applied, 
But of all the leffons of the-old fchool, the one moft dangerous to the young furgeon is 
that which teaches how to diftinguith fiffures from futures; for the rules for dif- 
tinguifhing fiffures clearly imply, that wherever fuch fifflure is proved to exift, it is al- 
lowable, it is neceflary to trepan the patient ; and thence a fracture of the fcull, and 
the neceflity of trepanning the injured part, are fo infeparably connedted in the fur- 
geon’s mind, as to: form the moft effential rule in his practice. a 
In furgical fyftems, Ido not know any two atrangements more irrational, or 
more exceptionable, than thefe two: Firft, That in treating of amputation, the fubjet 
is always opened with a differtation on gangrene, as if the fear of gangrene, or its 
actual exiftence, were the fole motive, or at leaft the moft frequent, for amputa- 
ting a limb. Secondly, That in explaining the operation of trepan, the fubje& is 
invariably introduced with remarks on the futures, the cancelli, the variable thick- 
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nefs of the cranial bones, and the many fcholaftic diftinétions of capillary fiffure, 
fraGtures, depreflions, and deprefled fraCtures of the fcull, as if fuch fraGture or fifs 
fure were the fole motive, or the moft prevailing one, for applying the trepan. 
This, you mutt be fenfible, is a fyftem full of danger, where attention to the anatomy 
of the {cull teaches the young figgeon to be curious in difcovering fra€tures, and where 
every trivial remark feduces him, by infenfible degrees, into a fondnefs for operation, 
No ; this is not the meaning of our operation ;_ we often perforate with the trepan, 
to give vent to purulent matter, often-to give vent to extravafated blood, fometimes 
on account of a depreffion of the bone, fometimes to cut away tharp points which 
may hurt the brain or membranes, or to ‘take away balls’ or foreign bodies. nitched 
into the fubftance of-the bone, but never on account of mere fracture of the fcull. 
Lirfi, You are defired to remark the conftitution of thefe flat bones, “ that they 
are compofed of two tables or plates of folid bone, with intermediate cancelli, (or 
cellular fubftance, fuch as is natural to bone, full of blood-veffels), which bleed when 
with your trepan you have fawed through the outer table, occafioning at the fame 
time a change of found.” This, though occafionally modified, you are taught to re- 
gard as a rule of practice; and, in every elementary book, you find it to be a moft 
important fubje&t of debate, whether, in perforating the fcull, you fhould ufe the tre- 


phine, which faws rapidly, or the trepan, which, from making only half circles, cuts 


more flowly ; or whether you fhould firft ufe the trephine, till you have cut down to 
the cancelli, and finifh the more delicaté part, the fawing off the inner table with the 
trepan.—Never, perhaps, was any remark more unfortunate than this, which refers 
the furgeon to the bleeding and the change of found, as figns of hav 
the outer table, and teaches him to be proud of fawing rapidly. 


this is the one where precipitancy and hurry has the few 
tient ufually lies infenfible, 


ing cut through 
Of all operations, 
eft apologies, fince the pa- 
fince the fawing of a bone occafions no pain, fince the 
trepan is an operation where hafte may occafion the moft difmal confequences, from 
wounding the dura mater, which, when lef¢ uninjured, fupports the brain, (after 
the removing of a piece of the cranium), like a fecond {cull. 

This reminds me of that paffion, fo confpicuous of | 


ate years, for inventing in- 
ftruments which will enal 


ple the operator to faw more rapidly ; but 
pinion, thofe who complain moft loudly, are thofe onl 
the. common inftruments. 


, In my poor o- 
y who know not how to ufe 
I have feen an operator fo confummately ignorant, 
gainft the fet of the teeth, and wonder how he got on fo 
flowly, and call for another head for his inftrument, believing it blunt. lam per- 
fuaded that thofe who will be at pains to learn the ufe of the trephine, will find, 
works, as rapidly as the judgement can 
what unhallowed precipitancy this moft dangerous operation is fome- 
times performed, I nced not reprefent invidioufly, by faying, that I have feen the dura 


as to turn his trephine a 


that a well-fet faw, turned with the hand, 
guide it. With 


a 
we 
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mater wounded, that I have by me preparations in which it is entirely divided by 
the trepan. The fault is acknowledged by furgical writers, with a want of de- 
licacy, with a degree of levity and inhumanity, which is hardly to be endured. Mr 
Hill, once in performing the operation of fPepan on a boy of eleven years of age, 
continued to turn the faw after the bone was cut through; he at laft withdrew his 
trepan, looked anxioufly for the circular piece of bone, imagined he faw it lying in 
the perforation, moving with the motions of the brain, tried with his forceps to pick 
it out, but in vain, for it feemed to fink with each fyftole, and fo elude his grafp, 
“ Upon this, another gentleman thruft the end of a fmall fpatula at the under fide 
of it, to prevent it from flipping under the fcull, and likewife with a view to turn it 
out; but he was likewife difappointed. After all thefe attempts, the piece of bone, 
to our great fatisfaGtion, (fays Mr Hill), was found fticking in the head of the trepan. 
What, by candle-light, feemed to be the bone, was only the white dura mater, with 
a red circular pricked line upon it, occatvoned by its pulfation againft the teeth of the 
faw, during the flow working. 

“When we began to recolle@ ourfelves, we could not but fmile at the ridiculous 
panic we had been thrown into, and that fo many people fhould have been under 
the fame deception, which was owing to the dura -mater’s fubfiding fo far.” 

“ A red circular pricked line upon the dura mater” of a living perfon! With 
whatever air of indifference this may feem to be related, I intreat that it may mak 
no other impreffion upon your minds, than as an act of imprudence not to be par 
doned ; though that operator fmiled, you ! hope will be ferious, for I do fincerely 
believe fuch a wound, in its moft ufual confequences, the moft deadly that a rath 
hand could infli& *. 

Secondly, But this firft fuggeftion is inconfiftent with a rule much more worthy 
of notice; viz. that ‘* in all circumftances the furgeon fhould faw cautioufly, on 
account of the incalculable irregularities in the thicknefs of the cranium, which is 
univerfally thin in boys and very aged people, and is, during all the middle ftages of 
life, extremely irregular, generalby thick, but at certain points extremely thin, or ex- 
cavated by the deep impreflion of tortuous veins.” I approve of fawing the cranium, 
in all circumftances, with prudence and deliberation ; but yet 1 difcover, in all thefe 
rules, intrinfic marks of their having been invented by mere f{peculators in furgery, 
not by furgeons ; and in the cafes I have juft related, I find proofs of Turner and 
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* Such rafhnefs is, I fear, not very rare, and many have thus injured the dura mater, for one who has the 
honour or courage to confefs it. ‘* J remember (fays Turner) that in the firft little one I trepanned, an accident 
ef this kind befel'me, and:put me, as well as the warden who ftood by me, into great confternation 3. for, miff- 
ing the piece, we were fearful, finding a rent in the crafla-meninx, that it was fallen in upon the brain; till, fur- 
ther recolleéting, and taking up the infirument I had been working with, I found it faft fhut within the bone,” 


¢. 


—Tuiner, p. 288,—Faft fhut in, becaufe they ufed crowns of a conical form. 
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Hill bufy trepanning where there was nothing to vindicate fo decided'a meafure; for 
in truth we almoft never operate in a mere fracture of thé fcull; we almoft never 
operate where the bone is found, and the dura mater clofely attached to the bone ; 
even in cafes of extenfive fracture, w@operate only on account « f fome afleétion of 
the brain. ‘The dura mater, for example, has by. the fhock been feparated from the 
fcull, widely feparated, and a quantity of grumeus and black blood lies betwixt the 


dura mater and feull ; the bone having been deadened by a blow, has loft its cir- 
culation, a tumour has arifem over the injured part, the patient begins to complain of 
ficknefs, languor, trembling of the hands, and confufion of head, which fhews that pus 
is forming upon the furface of the dura mater, and oppreffes the brain; when we cut 
into fuch puffy tumour, we find-the bone dry, difcoloured, and without circulation ; 
and when we apply the trepan, the matter flows through the trepan-hole from un- 
der the cranium. ‘Thus the connection of the {cull with the dura mater is diffel- 
ved, pus or coagulated blood 1 fills ane interval, and (though we fhould in alk cafes 
perate deliberately and cautioufly) whenever we | operate in cafes truly requi- 
ring the trepan, the dura mater is depreffed by blood or pus, and is in no danger 
even from the rafheft hand, though fometimes the worft fymptoms arife froma very 
thin cake of extravafation, or a mere difcolouring without any great effufion of pus. 
Thirdly, The artery. of the dura mater is def{cribed with a particular reference to 
the operation of trepan. ‘“ As an artery of confiderable fize, the chief artery of 


the dura mater, running along the inner-furface of the parietal bone, marking the 


anterior corner of the bone with i its tru nk, and the upper part with the impreflion 


of its branches, and making a groove fo deep, that the bone cannot be entirely cut 


through by the trepan, without the artery being divided. For thefe reafons it is ad- 


/ 
3 


vifed, that the furgeon fhould avoid the whole tra. of this artery, and efpecially 
that he fhould not trepan the lower corner of the parietal bone.” ‘That the furgeon 
fhould, except in cafes of the moft abfolute neceflity, avoid even the fhadow of dan- 
ger, is a precept from which I will not allow myfelf to diffent. ; But in. this, as in 
all thefe notable obfervations on the cranium) there are ftrong intriafic marks-of the 
reflection coming from one little acquainted with practical furgery ; for in all circum- 
ftances, and on all points of the fcull, have I feen the trepan applied without much 
fkill, or any thing of this forefight, but never have I feen or heard of a hemorrha- 
gy from the artery of the dura mater. 

In all cafes it muft be, that either the dura mater is detached from the inner fur- 
face of the fcull, or it is not detached! If the dura mater be detached from the 


1 


{cull, and you apply the trepan on account of extravafation, the artery, as it belongs 


; 
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to the membrane, muft be deprefled along. with the membrane, the interftice being 


blood, and -the: artery: ent irely:removed from the reach of the inftru~ 
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ment, If the dura mater be not’ feparated, and you are ufing the trepan on ac- 
count of mere fra€ture, and with the defign of cutting away thofe points of 
the fra@ured bones which might injure the membranes, or for raifing any de- 
prefled portion which may opprefs the brain, even if you did touch the artery 
of the dura mater, there could be no great nor dangerous hemorrhagy. The 
artery is {mall, there is no cavity nor cellular fubftgnce to hide its bleeding ori- 
fice ; it muft appear at the edge of the trepan-hole, and mutt ceafe bleeding {pon- 


taneoufly, or be ftopped merely by applying a little bit of lint, prefling at the 
ae fame time flightly with the point of the finger. Therefore, although much has 


been faid about this dangerous artery, lodged fo deep in a groove of the parietal 


bone, although the French. Academy actually invented an inftrument with two 
Mat blades ferewed together, one of which was to be laid under, and another above: the 


| bone, or propofed, in place of this, to ufe a piece of fheet-lead, which, being cut into 
ib a proper fhape, was to have one end laid under, and the other doubled over the 
bone; whatever ingenious remarks or cunning inftruments may have been imagi-~ 


be ned for fupprefling this kind of hemorrhagy, I believe the whole to be a fpeculation 


ui of the clofet, fuch hemorrhagy being extremely rare. 

ip Fourthly, You are warned of the danger of wounding another important veflel, 
a which has greatly alarmed thefe bufy fpeculators,—the Longitudinal Sinus. You 
are told, “ that the longitudinal finus is the greatef{ vein of the brain, named 


longitudinal from its running along the whole length of the fcull, and changing its 


name at the occiput, where it forks into the branches which terminate in the great 


jugular veins, and are called the lateral finufes.” When phyficians were framing 


conjectures, and amufing their pupils at le€ture, or adorning their books with ob- 
fervations, this confpicuous blood-veffel could not efcape obfervation ; it was never 
doubted, that the wounding a vein which conveyed fo vaft a proportion of the blood 
of the head muft be fatal; and that this conje€ture might lofe nothing of its value, 
it was fet down as a very abfolute rule, “ that the fcull fhould never be trepanned 
in the line of the fagittal future, under which this finus lies.’ —-You are told that 


fuch wound is fatal *. 


Q2 


% Sneaking of the longitudinal finus, De Goerter fays, “‘ Ex.quo fi rumpitur, funefta fanguinis profufio ori- 
P & § ’ Ys PUT 8 E 
tur.” And this is in the Chirurgia Repurgata. Heifter fays, “ Qui-facile, ac non fine magno periculo, hic le- 
ditur,”—‘+ quem: perrumpere peftiferum: eft.” 
It is indeed admirable, that Rehault, in the Academy of Surgery, in quoting authors on this fubject, quotes 


fo induftrioufly in behalf of his own fide of the queftion, that he quotes Berengarius firft, and then Carpentis, as 
beth agreeing in the fame folicitude about the application of the trepan on the futures, There was little danger 


ih indeed that they fhould difagree, unlefs they had been of the humour of John Lilburn, whofe epitaph runs thus ; 


pad : 
SEPM SYP oe ae he BS 
> , 


900 OF OPENING THE SINUS WITH THE LANCET. 

This was a goodly conjeCture, and thefe accurate defcriptions were fubjoined for the 
fame reafon that Corporal Trim puts:a date to his ftory of the feven kings of Bohe- 
mia, “ to make it look well in the face.” This is none of the {urgeon’s rules, who, 
if he had at all mentioned the longitudinal finus, would probably have obferved how 
fluggifhly the blood moves along in this great finus; that it is more properly a 
refervoir than a vein ; that there furely could be little danger in wounding it; that 
often when we find it neceflary to operate in the dire courfe of this canal, we feel 
it turgid under the finger, that in fuch a cafe the temptation is too ftrong, not to 
be yielded to, of ftriking the bleeding lancet into it, with the hopes of relieving 
the patient from the lethargy in which he lies, Warner and Pott have both feen 


the longittdinal finus punétured by fragments of bone, and the blood flowing 


from it profufely, which. was yet more eafily ftopped than that flowing from a 
vein, merely by applying to it a piece of dry lint. Pott and Warner have both, 
without {cruple, opened the finus with a lancet; and bled the patient from it *, 


“ Is John departed ? and is Lilburn gone ? 

Farewell then both to Lilburn and to John; _ 

Yet, being dead, take this advice from me, 

Let them not both in one grave buried be ; 

Lay John here, and Lilburn thereabout, 

For if they both fhould meet, they would fall out,‘ 

® 

* R. J. aged 13, on the 16th November 1749, was ftruck with a pointed piece of iron upon the upper and 
» as to force a bit of both parietal bones into the 
Immediately upon receiving the blow, the boy fell down, and became fenfle&; but in 
afew, minutes afterwards. he recovered, and continued well for fix days. At the. end of that time, he was 


feized with epileptic fits, the returns of which were very frequent, accompanied with vomitings, and a palfy of 


middle part of the kead, fo immediately upon the fagittal future 
longitudinal finus. 


the left fide -(Hemiplegia) ; the fight of his left eye was perfeét, but his right eye was fo affected, as to make 
Thefe fymptoms continued till the 27th of December following, when 
Upon examination, Ifound the circumftances as defcribed above ; and immediately 
afterwards I proceeded to the operation. Upon taking off the fealp, there iffued a continued ftream of blood from 
the hole made through the bone ; I applied the trepan fo as to include the injured part of the bone, and the fa- 
1¢ inftrument, Upon takin 
a wound which was made into the { 


all fingle objects appear double to him. 


he was put under my care. 


gittal future within the crown of tl 8 out the circular piece of bone, there appeared 
inus by the bits of bone that were then flicking in it, which 


I enlarged with a 
lancet, in order to extra& them with lefs vio 


lence. Upon taking out the bits of bone, the difcharge of blood 
was increafed ; but, upon the application of dry lint, the hemorrhage ftopped. Immediately after the operation, 
In half an hour’s time, he exprefled an agreeable fenfation on his left 
fide ; and, by the next morning, he had fo well recovered the ufe of his limbs, as to be able to remove them 
freely to any part of the bed, &c.—_—-Vide War 


amer’s Cafes, p. ro. 

A girl, zged 16, was knocked down by her mother with an iron poker of confiderable weight 5 the latter 
immediately ran away, and the former was brought fenfelefs to the hofpital. 
of her head, with a confiderable fraQure of the fagittal future. 
as to be eafily removeable without any perforation. Wi 


the patient fainted, but foon recovered. 


She had a large wound on the top 
The broken picees were fo large, and’ {fo loofe, 
hen they were taken away, the longitudinal finus was left 
bare, at lealt two inches in length; but no hemorrhage followed the removal of the fragments, 


OF TREPANNING ON THE SUTURES. 30f 


Califen, the celebrated Danith furgeon, having trepanned a failor who was knocked 
down by a block falling from above, felt the finus lying turgid under the finger, and 
feeing no profpe& of the oppreffion'in which his patient lay being relieved, bled 
him from the finus with as little concern as he would have done from the jugular. 

Callifen, like other innovators, having fallen upon this trivial obfervation, was re- 
folved that it fhould lofe nothing of its value, and accordingly he had the confidence 
to propofe, that in epilepfy, madnefs, delirium, and in high fever, the fcull fhould 
be trepanned, in order to reach the longitudinal finus; but we have not heard that 
any furgeon has chofen to diftinguith himfelf by an experiment of this kind. Ineed 
not enumerate the many facts by which men engaged in actual practice have cor- 
rected this furgical conjeQture. But I cannot refrain from faying, that conjecture 
fhould. be confined to medicine, when you can do. little elfe; for, were this rule 
for example refpected, the. furgeon would be obliged to refufe his help in thofe 
very cafes which moft efpecially call for it, fince a fracture on the top of the head 
implies that it is produced, not by any fide-long fall, or common blow, but by a 
very defperate and perpendicular fall, as from a building, or froma yard-arm on 
board of fhip, or by ftones or beams falling perpendicularly upon the head, a frac- 
ture which, more than any other, requires trepanning. . 

Fifihly, 1 am now to fpeak of a rule more purely hypothetical than any I have 
yet commented upon. The dura mater was fuppofed by the ancients to pats 
through the {cull by the indentations of the futures, not merely to connect itfelf 
with the pericranium, but ‘to form that membrane, and from thence was fuppofed 
to be derived all the membranes of the body. 

The name of Crafia Meninx, or Dura Mater, was derived from this imaginary 
office of forming all the other membranes, and the furgeons were advifed not to 
fcrape the futures with the rugine, nor trepan near them, left he fhould injure this 
moft important connection. ‘The reafons given for avoiding the futures, had no man- 
ner of relation to furgical practice, and could have no origin but in the capricious ima- 


For three days fhe wasbled twice a-day, fromone part or other of her, and ftools were procured in fuch 
manner as was poflible, but to no purpofe ; fhe ftill remained perfeétly fenfelefs. On the fifth day, finding her 
ftill in the fame ftate, and verily believing that nothing in art could at all ferve her, E made an opening with a 
lancet into the longitudinal finus, and fuffered the blood to run off, until her countenance, which was much fluth- 
ed, became pale, and her pulfe, which till now had been full and ftrong, though labouring, faultered confidera- 
bly ; in fhort, till fhe fhewed, as much as a fenfelefs perfon could, the marks of adelirium from inanition. I then 
put, a bit of lint on the orifice, and ordered the nurfe to keep her finger lightly om it, until I had vifited the reft 
of the houfe. When I returned, the part fhewed no difpofition to bleed again, nor did it ever after. That: af- 
ternoon fhe opened her eyes, and moved her arms, and the next morning was fenfible enough to afk for drink. 
She retained her fenfes for feveral days ; but a fever coming on, the became delirious. and convulled,-and died fo 


on the-feventcenth day from that of her admiffion inte the hofpital, &c.———Pott, chap. 28. vol. 2. 


© 
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sination of mere { 


peculators. “ Vitands funt future, (fays Fabricius *), quia per has 
dura mater exit ad pericranii generationem.” But there is a reafon, worth taking — 
notice of, why they apprehended fo much danger from approaching the futures, or 
injuring the pericranium, viz. the fingular nervous fymptoms which _fometimes en- 
{ue after a mere wound of the fealp, without any the flighteft injury to the bone, 
or to the brain. The nature of this affeétion I fhall afterwards explain ; ‘at prefent 
it is natural to remark, how well the doétrines of the old furgeons agree with thefe 
fats. Guy de Chauliac, for example, having conned over the aphorifms and de- 
{criptions of Hippocrates and Galen, and enriched his imagination with fome of 
the notions of Avicenna and Albacafis, defcribes the pericranium thus: ‘ De groflo 
panniculo quem Galen vocat pericranium, qui cooperit totum cranium, eft: feien- 
dum, quod eft nervofus, et oritur a dura matre, et ligatur ab ea, ligamentis, ner- 
vis, venis intrantibus et exeuntibus per commiffuras cranii,” “ et conjungantur 
ofla cranii cum commiffuris ferratilibus, af vapores ab ipfo cerebro valeant expi- 
rare +.” The opinion was univerfal. Columbus fays, in his Anatomy {, “ Pro- 
vida natum perforatam effe, voluit calvariam variifque futuris diftin@am ut purgando 
a recrementis cerebro nufquam occafio deeffet.” Numberlefs are the exainples. he 
has retailed of good old folks tortured with megrims, for no other caufe than this 
purgation of the brain being fupprefled; and he imagines he proves ‘this by finding, 
in diflection, their futures either obliterated, or very clofe. “ Inde collige (fays Man- 
getus) capitis futuras ad valetudinem non parum conferre.” In Poland the futures 
are faid frequently to have burit from the favagenefs of the plague ; and a tale is told 
in Bonetus ||, of a German colonel, who drank one day of Luttenburgh wine, 
till the futures of his fcull cracked and burft; but then he had the advantage, that 
from this time forward he could drink without ftint or meatfure, like the Scandinavian 
Hercules, who drank on, and would have drunk for ev 
had not obferved that the other end of his drinkine- 
The furgeon is called upon to remark the peculiar 
ter adheres to the futures, and counfel 


er, to win his wager, if he 
horn was in the deep fea §. 

firmnefs with which the dura ma- 
led not to apply the trepan exaCtly upon a fu- 
ture, when the dura mater adheres fo, but on each fide of the future, fo as to be thus 


* § 725. ft p. 12. ¥ Lib. i. cap. 5, 


| rc 

l| p. 52. 
ed the medical world with this appre- 
equence arifing from the clofing of the futures. . “ Patavii fuperioribus annis ju- 


venem quendam propinquorum voluntate ad me delatum, domi in magno amicorum corona {ecuti qui diuturno ca- 
pitis dolore vexatus nullis remediis f 


tanatl potuerat, in cujus caly 
compacta in unum, coaéta capitis offa viderentur, 


§ Vide Mallet’s Northern Antiquities —It was Columbus that alarm 
henfion of painful and fatal conf 
P 


aria vix futurarum veftigia apparebat, adeo erat 


Sed neque femel id mihi contigit experire, complures enim fecui, qui dum viverent in frequentem capitis dolo- 


» exiguas { 
Certiffimum ergo argumentum nobis erit, ca 


rem incidere folebant, in quorum calvarias uturas, et eas coagmentatas, vidimus. 


pitis futuras non modo conferre ad falutem corporis tuendam, vere 


eo plus conferre quo majores laxiorefque fuerint, 
2 


® 


HOW TO TREPAN WHEN NEAR THE FRONTAL SPINE. os 803 


fure of finding the extravafation. But I no more find this adhefion capable of li- 
mitirig extravafation, than the futures capable of ftopping fractures, . | find the ex- 
travafation always extending beyond the place of the futures, and covering very ge- 
nerally one entire hemifphere of the brain. I never faw any occafion for applying the 
trepan, firft on the one fide, then on the other fide of the future, though much has been 
written 6n this fubje@. I find in no book a proof of extravafation having been li- 
mited ‘and interrupted by intervention of a future, nor one cafe unequivocally fta- 
ted, where the furgeon, having applied his trepan on one fide of a future, was ob- 
liged to repeat his operation on the other fide. 

Sixthly, In defcribing the frontal bone, its internal {pine or ridge running longi- 
tudinally along i inner furface, is pointed out as particularly interefling to the fur- 
geon; as being an abfolute bar to the perforating of that part of the bone. The obfer- 
vation feems important, the difficulty feems demonttrable ; but this, though it be a 
difficulty which muft naturally prefent itfelf to the imagination of the {peculative ana- 
tomift, is one which can have but a flight influence over the refolution of the practical 
furgeon. He recolleéts, that in moft of his operations, even upon the moft level and 
eqtiable parts of the cranium, he feldom dares to cut both tables of the cranium entirely 
through, but leaves part of the circle uncut, and begins with his elevator to poife out 
the fawed piece of bone, before it is entirely infulated ; the part that is uacut ufually 
breaks and fplinters with an audible noife, and he fmooths the ragged edges of the 
trepan circle with the inftrument named Lenticular. Though a well-inftrued furgeon 
will not fail to recolle& this internal ridge of the os frontis, he will neverthelefs per- 
forate here when the operation is required at this point, with this fole precaution, that 
he will faw more circum{pedtly, will cut through all that he fafely can of the circle, 


1 


burft up the reft, and {mooth the ragged edges of the hole. It 
l 


mie 


s only in one fingle 
point, at the very root of the nofe, at a point confiderably lower than we ever need to 
perforate, it is only in the very middle betwixt the brows, and in a fpace no bigger 
than one crown of the trepan will cover, that this fpine can/at all prove an interruption. 
1 know no mifchance, by which the moft ignorant perfon could be induced to apply 
the trepan fo low, and believe that there is more danger of a thoughtlefs operator 
doing harm when trepanning upon the ridges of the occipital bone; but in neither 
the one place nor the other is the trepan required ; of an hundred cafes in which this 
operation is required, the inftrument is placed in ninety-nine cafes upon the upper 
parts of the-fcull, upon the parietal or frontal bones*. 


eS eba = re ; : . a 
* Whether the temporal muicle fhould be cut, was long and violently debated, and the velo of the phyficians 
. : e , . 7 . mS . . é * = 
was very abfolute. Thus Mufitani, p. 162. fays, “ Male fani chirurgi vulgares acerrime rixantur, An vulnus 
jn temporibus dilatandum fit ? Verum juxta noftra principia (according to our principles and reafoning) et fupra 


allatas rationes, talem dilatationem refpuimus, etiamfi oflis fra@lura adeflet, quia incideretur mufculus temporalis, 


CASE, WITH REMARKS. 


Such are the conjectures of the fpeculative anatomifts, deduced from the anatomy 
of the naked bones, and relating to the operation only, and not to the diforder pro- 
duced by the blow or fall. Thefe are named the interdi€ted points of the fcull, as 
if the furgeon were to be re ftrained from performing the moft important of all ope- 
rations from fuch flight confiderations ; thefe were yet the beft and moft important 
leffons they had to offer; they are inftilled into the mind of the ftudent to this 
day with particular diligence, a nd he never fufpects them to be trivial, till he finds 
the daily occurrences of every mers give the lie to every one of thefe rules. Were 
we to receivethis catalogue of interdicted points in its literal fenfe, there remains no point 
of the feull which we could trepan with abfolute fafety; if we refle& upon the fubjed, 
we mutt be convinced, that there is no one point on which the @rgeon may not, 
with an ordinary degree of fkill, perform the operation of trepan. Far from allow- 
ing any degree of merit to thefe remarks, I do moft impartially declare, that where- 
ever I have known the operator’s head teeming with this kind of knowledge, wherever 
I have obferved him calculating where he could fo apply the trepan, as to keep clear of 
the frontal fpine, or fuperciliary ridges or longitudinal finus, I have invariably found 
him wrong, and ee wrong —_ that I may not feem to treat with levity 

r feverity the wife and fober directions of the ancients, or the fervility of modern 
writers, I fhall! make fome more 5 dal iberate remarks on the operations upon the lower 
part of the forehead. 

The rules which I deprecate, often incline the young furgeon to deviate from the 
plain way of common fenfe, and, by avoiding imaginary, he runs into real dangers. 
To underftand the cafe I am now going to relate, you muft aflent toeone principle, 
which I fhall afterwards prove in the moft unequivocal terms; and it is this: 
“« That mere depreffion of the fcull, which was once believed to be the moft perilous 
of all accidents, has really but a very flight effect im compreffing the brain.” The 
line of a depreffed bone deviates but in a very flight degree from the natural con- 
vexity of the fcull; the depreffion, as fuch, produces no compreflion, for the pa- 
tient walks about unaffected, or but very flightly ; and if he falls into a dangerous 
ftate, it is indicated by tremblings of the hands and knees, a fort of imbecillity, 
flight thiverings and naufea, which are figns, not of compreflion, but ulceration of the 


quo fedto, delirium, caros, et alia peffima' acciderent fymptomata.”” And all this he fays, becaufe Hippocrates had faid it; 


« Quibus tempora fecantur, convulfio in contraria parte oboritur.” Hipp.—“ Vulnera que fiunt in mu{culo 
temporali, funt lethalia.” Hipp.—I do not know that furgeons or phyficians were, in any age, even the moft ig- 
norant, fo much afraid of any danger refulting from fuch incifion, as fearful of the reproaches of their brethren, 
fhould they violate any important aphorifm of Hippocrates. Hippocrates declares, that an incifion into the temple 
produces convulfions, xix. “ At vero in capitis feftione, reliquee quidem capitis pattes fecuritatem habent dum fee 
cantur. Verum tem] pora, et adhuc fup ra tempora yenam, quce per tempora fertur, fecare non oportet. Convulfio 


enim corripit fectum,” &c, 
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SKETCHES OF THE SEVERAL POIN 


PROCESSES, & SUTURES OF THE SCULL. 


To face Page 304. 


a The Frontal* Bone. 
b The Parietal Bone. 
c The Temporal Bone. 


d The Occipital Bone. 


i ‘Y 1 
e The Cheek Bone. 
hey page es ea 
f The upper Jaw Bone. 


g The lower Jaw Bone. 

h ‘The Nafal Bones. 

1. The Coronal Suture. 

2. The Lambdoidal Suture. 
3. The Squamous Sutures, 
4. The Maftoid Procefs. 

5- The Styloid Procefs. 


6. The Pterygoid Procefs. 


7. The Zygomatic Proceffes. 

8. The Bump, or Rifing, which marks 
the Place of the Frontal Sinus. 

9. The Frontal Sinufes opened by tre- 
panning the Bone. 

10, The Frontal Sinufes opened in 

11. The Frontal Spine or Ridge. 

12. Furrows of the Artery of the 
Dura Mater. 

13.—14. The Inequality of the Cra- 
nium-in Refpe&t of Thicknels.-— 
Maffy at 13, the Occiput—thin 


and delicate at 14, the Temple. 
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brain, or its membranes. The bone itfelf is fometimes deadened by the blow, or its 
fpicule and fractured edges ftick in the membranes, and occafion fuppuration ;_ while 
the integuments continue entire over a fractured bone, the interftices often are filled 
with extravafated blood and gluten, and foon become vafcular, fo that the bone re-% 
unites, as in the fraCture of a limb, and the brain and its membranes remain found ; 
but if the integuments be much injured, and the deprefled and fractured bone ex- 
pofed, ulceration is apt to enfue. 

“ W—— L——, a chimney-fweep, fell from the third ftorey of a houfe, upon 
a ftreet paved with very courfe round ftones ; though he had fuftained a very dread- 
ful fra@ture of the fcull, he was very little affeted, and not brought into our hof- 
pital till eight days after the fall. The clerk or furgeon, far from expreffing an alarm 
either at the nature of the accident, or the peculiarity of the fymptom, defcribed the 
cafe thus in the books: ‘“ He has, on the lower part of the frontal bone, a fraCture 
in the form of the letter V, about an inch in length, and with a fpot of the cranium, 
which you could cover with the point of your finger, bare, but without any mark of 
depreflion.” By marks of depreflion was meant, perhaps, “ figns of oppreffed brain ;” 
for, though he had no fuch figns, the depreflion.was great, and was eafily diftin- 
guifhed by the finger or the probe. When I firft faw this man, he was fitting up 
in bed, fubmitting to the operations of the dreffer, talking rationally, and apparent- 
ly little injured ; and I was told that I might, if I pleafed, feel a fra@ure pretty 
diftinétly, but without depreflion, and that the patient was in no danger. 

I formed a different conclufion from every circumftance of his cafe. .The height 
from which he fell was very great ; he had fallen perpendicularly upon the forehead, 
elfe it could not have been fractured, and he had not broken, nor even fprained, a 
wrift or ancle, fo that there was no intermediate fhock to break his. fall. He'was in- 
deed fitting on the fide of his bed, but extremely meagre, fickly, pale, languid, and 
dejected ; his eye was funk, his cheek hollow, and his face fomewhat diftorted with 
{pafmddic twitches. Upon opening the lips of this triangular wound, which was now 
fuppurating, and puffy, I found that the fra€ture feated exactly in the middle of the 
forehead, was very wide, and that the bone at the lower part of the fra@ture, and im~- 
mediately over the eyebrow, was much deprefled ; and, worfe than all, I found the 
bone fo completely difcoloured, that though the depreffion did not infe& the brain, 
the ¢aries, I was fure, would, in procefs of time, affect its membranes, and caufe fup- 
puration. That the fatal fymptoms were begun, I was convinced, by a more deli- 
berate examination of his nurfe and attending friends ; for, though he fat on his bed, 

Vox, IL. Rr. : 
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bore the perpendicular pofture, and fuffered the operations of the drefler ; though he 
anfwered pertinently to all our queftions ; his articulation was flow, his motions lan- 
guid and liftlefs, his eye oppreffed, his breathing anxious, and accompanied with 
fiching. There was a fort of fardonic grin, or diftortion of face, and a fillinefs or 
fatuity of look. His pulfe was quick:and irritable, his tongue parched ; he had a hec- 
tic flufh upon his cheek. Though he made no complaint, he was fickly, his hands 
trembled, he vomited frequently during the night. He was always flightly delirious 
during the night, before he was thoroughly roufed ; and during the day, he walked 
round his bed, fumbled about the cloaths, feemed to with to do fomething, yet had 
no purpofe. In fhort, he was ina ftate of indefcribable diforder, never foundly a- 
fleep, nor entirely awake ; and, though his fickly condition conveyed no intimation 
of approaching danger to his ignorant friends, it could not but be obferved by his 
medical attendants; for thefe are the figns, flight as they appear, which announce 
fuppuration within the cranium, and approaching palfy. 

er — having advifed that the patient fhould be trepanned, the operation 
was performed with fuch circumftances of mifcondua&t, as I think very impreflive 
and inftru@ive. There was a large tranfverfe fracture acrofs the lower part of the 
frontal bone, with one limb extending into the orbit. The lower part of the bone 
above the frontal finus was depreffed the full thicknefs'of the bone, and the depref- 
fed portion of the bone was plainly carious, black, and dead. Unhappily the rules 
of furgery, which the operator but too well remembered, and applied ‘too accurate 
ly, were in every thing oppofite to the dictates of good fenfe. The rule fays, 
“ Apply your 'trepan upon the found bone, which ‘can beft bear it, that you may be 
able to prefs your levator under the deprefled bone through the trepan-hole.” But 
comtnon fenfe dire&s no'man to cut away a found and living portion of the cra- 
nium, to fave by elevation a part which is depreffed, and perhaps dead. | The rules 
of furgery fay, “ You hall not trepan on or near ‘the frontal finus;” while com- 
mon fenfe requires the furgeon to perforate wherever any caufe of danger*exifts. 
The rules of furgery would imprefs us with the belief, that “ of all the accidents of 
fraGture, depreffion of the {cull is the moft fatal caufe of comprefled brain, and the 
one which moft immediately requires the operation’ of trepan);” ‘while this very 
cafe, combined with a thoufand collateral proofs, fhows how flightly the greateft de- 
preflion of the cranium affedts the fundtions of othe brain, for fifteen days had-elap- 
fed before it was diftin€ly known that the bone was depreffed, or the man in 


danger. 
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Though the depreffion of the fcull was, in this cafe, the circumftance which fhould 
chiefly have attracted the attention of a tyro, thinking only about the anatomy of the 
fcull, and imagining nothing more correét or abfolute than thefe mechanical rules; the 
carious or dead part of the. bone affecting the dura mater as a foreign body, would 
alone have appeared important to one who reafoned on the affeGtions of the brain, 
and knew them by their figns. The one would have thought only of elevating the 
depreffed portion of bone, the other of cutting away whatever was dead. The one 
would have applied the trepan upon the found bone, the other would have applied 
it upon the injured part. 

Refolved to perforate as far as poflible from this formidable finus, the frontal finus, 
the operator, inftead of elongating the triangular wound of the integuments down- 
wards, prolonged it by incifions upwards, and applied the crown of his trepan upon 
the found and undeprefled bone above the fracture. The os frontis was extremely thick, 
like that of a rachitic perfon; in avoiding the frontal finus, he encountered the frontal 
fpine, and was, though it may feem incredible, fully an hour in accomplithing the per- 
foration, the patient all the while crying out, ftruggling, and taunting him with ex- 
preffions which I thought he very well deferved. But, after having facrificed this found 
part of the fcull in favour of a part carious and irrecoverable, he found the deprefied 
portion not only well able to bear the working of the trepan, but fo exceedingly 
firm, that no force of levers could enable him to raife it. The operator, confcious 
that he had by this perforation done nothing effectual for the relief of a patient who 
had endured fo much, was now willing, after an intermediate confultation, to attempt 
what fhould have been done at firft: ‘The incifion of the integuments was carried down- 
wards through the eye-brow, to the root of the nofe; the whole extent of the depreffion, 
and of the deadened portion of the bone, was now difplayed. The fracture was feen 
running down into the orbit ; the operator would have now applied his trepan upon 
the deprefled. portion which fhould have been firft cut away; but, after operations 
and confultations lafting an hour anda half, the patient, exhaufted by his cries, refift- 
ance, and lofs of blood, the manifeft inhumanity, too, of continuing fuch unavailing 
cruelties, induced the furgeon to commit his patient to bed, where his reft was long 
and found. What he fuffered afterwards I had not the courage to inquire, but he 
died. 

This would be a long, impertinent, malicious tale, were it not related with- 
out names, and for the beft of@purpofes, to prove to you,. that thofe conjeftures, 
dignified with the name of rules, which you might imagine were the moft in- 
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eontrovertible, and ufeful difcoveries in the’ profeflion, are the moft to be fut 
pected. 

The alarm about wounds of the frontal finus has been univerfal ; the injunétions 
not to approach it with the trepan have been tranfcribed from book to book, in the 
fame unvarying language. » After fuch prejudices has prevailed for ages, and authority 
been accumulated upon authority, we cannot become all at once, familiar with the 
idea of trepanning a fra€ture, or opening an abfcefs in this part as freely aggwe 
fhould in any other. This cavity, which is formed within the inner end of each 
fuperciliary ridge, betwixt the two tables of the frontal bone, is the firft of that 
great train of cells which occupy all the {pace betwixt the cranium and the face *, 
Its place is marked by the bump or prominence on the forehead, from which the 


root of the nofe fprings, and is very generally proportioned to the degree of pro- 


minence in that part. The frontal finufes of each fide ufually communicate with one 


another by {mall round openings, and always with the noftrils, unlefs when the com- 
munication is interrupted by difeafe. Thefe, like all the other cavities, are lined witha 
delicate and fenfible membrane, extremely vafcular, and fubje& to difeafe. But thap 
fractures of this part fhould never heal, that trepanning this part was not merely dif 
ficult, (for that muft b@ allowed), but full of danger, is.a conje€ture which could 
1ave come into the imagination only of thofe who were more familiar. and more 


delighted with the amufing conjectures, than the inftructive labours. of ac 


* The frontal finus probably contributes more than any of the other cells to form an important part of the 
organ of fmell. 

Nothing can be more ludicrous than the following paffage from Blumenbach, concerning the ufe of thefe cells: 
“ Quod autem creator Op. Max. humano nafo tum infignibus finibus, tamque mira et intricata fabrica fluduerit, 
hoc vero tanto magis ejus bonitatem declarat quanto certius homini nafus, non, ut czeteris animantibus, tantum 
neceflitatis caufa, ut vidtum nempe difcernere poffint, fed magnam pariem ad voluptatem quoque et jucunditatem eft.” 
—‘ God be praifed (quoth Blumenbach) that it hath pleafed him, in his infinite mercy, to ftudy with fuch 
fatherly care the ftructure of the human nofe, for verily he hath given to man a nofe, not like unto that of 
the lower creatures, merely for {melling out his food, but moft principally hath he conformed that voluptuous 
member for enjoyment and the pleafure of man.” If this be not a good preface to Slawkeubergius’s tale of the 
promontory of nofes, it is at leaft no flight authority (viz. that of a medical profeffor) to Triftram’s do€trine of 
nofes,  Nibil me penitet hujus nafi.” 


& = ee : * . . 
But the beft illuftration of the ufe of thofe finufes is to be found in the comparative anatomy of the lower animals. 


|B Sera eae CRE ae sot . : : 
The bear, the polar-bear, of a rough and grunting voice, has innumerable and enormous frontal finufes ; its fell is 


and the more precious the dog, the greater is their extent. The horfe, which is fo fubje& to difeafes of the 
Tot. atderian tem brane Tne Sore ote ae soe i? : 
{chneiderian membrane, has two large frontal cells, and has a {mell fo acute, that being brought even to the fpot 
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tual practice *. Monfieur Palfin, 2 celebrated furgeon of Gand, the firft who 
had the good fenfe to think of furgical anatomy, or to decorate his book with this 
attractive title, was yet not fuperior to the vulgar prejudices in relation to this 
part. “I think it right (fays Palfin) to warn the furgeon not to apply his tre- 
pan upon the frontal finus, for the opening will remain fiftulous, nor to miftake 
its lining membrane for the dura mater, nor its mucus for the fubftance of the 


. Kw 9? r . e . . + 
brain *.” We cannot wonder to find fuch errors univerfally received, where Fal- 


where mares have lately been, he fnorts and neighs, as is commemorated in the tale of the eleGion of Darius 
Hy ftaphis, 

The goat, fheep, thamois, bull, elephant, &c. have the frontal finufes extremely large, and have a nice fenfe 
of fmell for the eleGion of food, 

The elephant efpecially has a {cull not compofed like that of other animals, viz. of feveral bones joined by futures, 
but apparently of one-continued bone, confifting of two tables, extremely thin, fet at the diftance of half an inch 
from each other. The tables are each not more than aline in thicknefs, the whole interftice all over the fcull 
is divided by thin partitions into innumerable cells, and with a very vafcular membrance, communicating with 
each other by*{mall openings, and the loweft of thefe cells opens into that great tubular cavity on which the 
probofcis is implanted. Each of thefe numerous cells is, in refpe& of ufe and fru@ure, a frontal finus, and the 
refult is, a fenfe of fmell fo exquifite, that the elephant can be rivalled by no other animal. For if among a 
heap of money thrown together by the fpectators, his keeper touch but one of the pieces ever fo flightly with 
his finger, the creature will feparate and pick up that coin, though mixed with a thoufand pieces of the fame 
coin which had been handled by others, 

This is, I think, the moft decifive proof of all of the peculiar offices of the frontal cells; indeed, the pain we 
feel in the forehead upon fmelling volatile falts, convinces us feelingly, that they form at leaft a part of the organ. 

* When an author undertakes to treat fo trivial a fubje@ as the anatomy of the frontal finus, he is right to 
make the moft of it; fo does Blumenbach, who blows up his bubble to the fize of a quarto, and is very learned 
and wonderfully ingenious. _He is particularly fo when he explains the caufes which occafion this cavity, which 
we call the frontal finus. Thefe cavities are produced by (what for a ducat ?) the a@ion of the frontal mutcles, 
pulling the outer away from the inner table of the bone; and this he moft potently believes, becaufe children 
are given to fretfulnefs and crying, “ idque nobis ex eo probabile eft, quod pauci mufculi faciei in infantibus 
tenellis toties inaéta fint, quoties ipfa hee epicranii pars anterior.” . The opinion of the illuftrious Haller, who 
had given away this high office to a moft infignificant mufcle, the mufculus nafalis, he holds in great con- 
tempt “ corrugatori fuperciliorum cui hanc finum efformationem committit illus: Hallerus parum tribuerem, eam 
prefertim ob caufam, quod multa ex infra recenfendis animalibus magnis certe frontalibus finibus, nullis vero cors 


rugatoribus mafculis, funt perdita,”’ Blumenbach de Sinibus Frontalibus, p. 8. 


+“ Il eft bon d’avertir en cet endroit les chirurgiens, de ne pas appliquer le trépan fur les finus de I’os du front 
parce que l’ulcére refteroit fiftuleux ; et de ne pas prendre la membrane qui les revét pouce la dure-mere. I] eft 
aufli quelquefois arrive, au fujet des playes pénétrantes dans ces cavitez, que la morve etant trop abondante, ou 
trop épaiffie, et deveniie grifatre, et s’echappant par la playe, des chirurgiens ignorans l’ont prife pour la fubftance 


corticale du cerveau ; de forte quils ont cra que l’application du trépan etoit néceflaire. Ce qui montre com- 


AN EXAMPLE FROM PALFIN. 


lopius, at once the greateft anatomift and practical furgeon, affures us *, that wounds 
of thefe finufes never heal, and adds his authority as a furgeon, “ That he never 
faw fuch a wound clofe, except once in a child, in whom the cavity filled up with a 
fpongy fort of gramulation.” A remark or*conjecture rather obtruded upon us ag a 
fact, is at all times difgufting; and in this Fallopius is mof unfortunate, fince in a 
‘child, neither the frontal finus, nor any other bony cavity is yet formed, becaufe, 
as Blumenbach might fay, “ the frontal mufcle has-not long enough operated upon 
the bone.” But it was the cuftom of thefe theorifts to repeat and multiply their 
conjectures till they themfelves believed them faéts. Of this paflion for conjeCturing, 
what confequences fhould follow a wound of the finus, there is not a more confpi- 
cuous example than the tale told by Palfin, about the apothecary of Louvain! “ In 
the year 1701, I faw an apothecary at Louvain, who having been wounded fome 


years before in the left frontal finus, was, notwithftanding the lofs of bone, cured, the 


& 
wound having healed up all but a {mall round hole, fufficient to admit a pea. When 


this hole was left open, the air efcaped through it with a force which “I felt very 
diftin@ly on my hand; and fo much was he oppreffed when the air efcaped thus by 
the hole, that he was obliged to plug it up with a tent, and fix the tent down with 
a ftrong adhefive plafter. His breathing was opprefled, no doubt, from the air 
which fhould have ferved for refpiration efcaping by this hole, without paffing round 
the lungs, which have occafion for a conftant circulation of air, to heat, attenuate, 
and fubtilize the blood, and render it fit for circulation.” That this unfortunate apothe- 
cary may have had very hypochondriacal feelings, and been at times overcome with the 
fenfation of the air paffing out though his forehead, “ et qu’il fe defefperoit de pou- 
voir vivre long temps avec cet overture,” is indeed very poffible, but that he was 
hypochondriacal enough to feel and be anxious, and that Palfin had credulity enough 
to believe him dying for want of air, chiefly becaufe there was an additional hole for 
inhaling air by, is all that we can learn from fuch a cafe. No philofophy, and far lefs 
this of Palfin’s, about the fubtilizing of the blood, can account for the ill effects of 
fuch a hole; for to the lungs and to the blood it fignifies nothing, if air is but inhaled, 
whether it comes through the noftrils, or through the mouth, through an opening 
bien il eft avantageux au chirurgiens, d’avoir une connoiffance exaéte de la ftrudture et de l'ufage de ces finus 5 
mais tous chirurgien un peu verfé dans la pratique, fcaura bien que ces fortes de playes de téte ne font pas d’or- 


a - ri r : eee F 
dinaire accompagnées de fymptémes fi facheux, que celles qui donnent iffué a Ja fubftancec orticales du ceryeau,”— 
Palfin Anatomie Chirurgicale. 


* Cap. xii. De Vulneribus Capitis. 


A PISTOL-SHOT IN THE FOREHEAD. SIL 


in the trachea, through a hole in the fore-head, or, if it were poffible, through a 
hole in the back-head. The apothecary was more unfortunate in his knowledge 
and art, than in his ignorance and eredulity ; for had he left off thofe tents which 
were fo fafhionable in thofe days, the opening would have clofed of its own accord. 
That there is not one word of truth in all thefe reports, one grain of honefty in the 
tales of difficulties overcome ‘“‘ by praétitioners of great difcernment,’ 1 am well fa- 
tisfied, and have read, with no fmall furprife, wonderful cafes of numerous perfora- 
tions, and pieces as big as the palm of the hand cut out by thofe who never touched 
the wound with their little finger. 

The following cafe is related by Gooch *. 

“Profeffor Monro fpeaks of a perfon, who, in an engagement with a privateer, 
received a wound upon the middle of the os frontis; which, although it was foon 
healed apparently, yet left a continual pain of the part. Sometime after his return 
home, the wound broke open, upon* which incident the pain abated, but a deep 
and extenfive caries was found in the bone by the profeffor, to whom be applied, 
after having been under the care of other fJurgeons to no purpofe. ‘The carious bone 
was not black, but of an afh-colour, and full of fmall, like worm-eaten holes, and 
the difcharge was large, ichorous, ‘and very fetid. This practitioner of great difcern- 
ment, was apprehenfive that the caries penetrated at leaft as far as the diploe, about the 
breadth of the palm of the band, which he eafily raifed from thence, except in one 
{mall fpace, where he left it to exfoliate; and cured his patient, after this operation, 
by the common treatment.” 

Not one word of which is true, fo‘help me God! and Profeffor Monro, who is 
aman of ft honour, of ftrong and manly ienfe, diligent in obfervation, and 
whofe good advice I have often profited by, is, I am perfuaded, incapable of re- 
lating the cafe thus, either in converfation or in le@ure. My worthy mafter, Mr 
Wood, performed the operation, and I-was at the time his apprentice. This gen- 
tleman was Captain of a French fhip, which he defended very gallantly, and in 
the engagement, which was very clofe, he received a piftol-fhot in the forehead, 
betwixt the two fuperciliary ridges. _ His fhip was captured in the mouth of the 
Clyde, and thirty days after he received the wound he was brought to ‘this city. 
The ball was funk in the hollow of the frontal finus, and the integuments almoft 


elofed over it; and though the ball could not ‘be diftinguifhed by its colour, you 
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There wag 


no fuppuration round the ba 


toms .of injury of the brain ; he was lively, fpirited, and refolute, and fat himfelf 


down ona pillow, and laid his head with great compofure betwixt Mr Wood's knees to 
have the trepan applied, nearly in the fame pofture in which a dentift. places his pas 
tient, when preparing to draw a tooth. The fall and circular wound, or fiftula, for 
it was now callous, was enlarged by an incifion right down the forehead, and to the 
root of the nofe. The ball was feen nitched in betwixt the fraQured edges of the bone, 
There was little bleeding to retard the operation ; a crown of the trepan was ap- 
plied of fo large a circle as to include the ball and the wounded part of the cranium. 
A ball driven through a bone is flattened and ragged, and generally fixed under 
the fractured edges, fo that no lever nor forceps can poife nor pick it out; and 
generally, as in this cafe, what you fee projeCting from the wound of the bone is 
but a fourth part of the actual fize of the ball. The ball and the furrounding plate 
of bone were cut out, and the pofterior part of the finus being fhivered, the fplin- 
ters were feen lying flat upon the dura mater, which was neither wounded nor in- 
flamed ; thefe were picked away with a filver probe, the wound lightly dreffed, and 
the gentleman was cured, without one moment of ill health from this formidable 
finus, though both wounded and trepanned. 

Ravaton, army-furgeon under the warlike reign of Louis XIV. mentions 
a fimilar wound in a foot-foldier of the regiment of Condé, who was fhot 
at the battle of Dettingen, right betwixt the eyes. The wound feemed at 
fir (fays Ravaton) full of danger, for the foldier affured me that the mut 
ket-ball was lodged; and it is difficult to imagine a mufket-ball lodged in a 
cavity fo fmall as that of the frontal finus, without breaking the pofterior table, 
and touching the brain. I believed the ball lodged a@tually in the brain, (fays Mr 
Ravaton); | fearched with my probe, but found no outlet from the finus. At laft 
I difcovered the ball, encrufted and completely flattened, lodged in the lowelt and” 
wideft part of the frontal finus; and I extrafted it without either incifions or tre- 
panning, and along with it feven fplinters of the bone. The wound was drefled 
fimply with plucked charpie. The fuppuration began on the fourth day ; it {oon 
became very profufe, which was the prelude to the difcharge of fome other frag- 
ments of bone, which being loofened, the difcharge leflened, the wound healed, 
and the finus was clofed to a very fmall opening, from which a watery exudation 


continued to flow, even to the time of his leaving the hofpital, which was three 
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months after the battle: here we have another wound not lefs defperate probably 
than that of the apothecary of Louvain, followed too by the operation of frepanning, 
without any want of breath, or danger of dying. 

Never having been accuftomed to indulge thefe irrational fears, I trepanned this 
finus in a cafe of general convulfion, fingular in all its circumftances, and not un- 
inftru€tive, but efpecially in this refpeét, that it was plainly connected with a dif- 
eafe of the frontal finus. 

‘A very tall, well made, and handfome lad, about twenty-four years of age, a 
houfe-carpenter in Appleby, while affifting his fellow-workmen in laying a heavy 
beam upon the frame of a faw-pit, flipped a foot, and falling forwards, had his 
head immoveably wedged betwixt the beam which they were lifting and that which 
had juft been laid upon the frame; and fo heavy was this log, that his companions 
were obliged to take their hand-fpikes and poife it up. He cried out during the 
time his head was wedged between the logs, and when releafed was able to rife ; 
though giddy, he was not infenfible ; nor did the blood burft from his nofe and 
ears, as might have been expected after fuch an injury. 

“ Though his head fuffered this preffure on the fides, being comprefled Seiad temple 
to temple, there is every reafon to believe that the forehead had fuffered, and the 
frontal finus been injured; for he walked home under the agony of an acute head- 
ach, which foon, however, fubfided into a heavy, dull, and continued pain, agera~ 
vated at times, but never entirely abfent. His head was confufed ; he gradually 
loft his hearing, and by the third week from the time of the injury was entirely 
deaf: he returned to work, but his headach, giddinefs, and deafnefs, were unre- 
mitting, and he had occafion to remark, that “he never, from the moment of that 
bruife, had a good head for ftanding or working in any difficult places.” 

“ The fudden manner in which he regained his hearing, and the profufe flow of 
matter from the ears and noftfils, which opened the paflages, are very remarkable. 
It happened about a fortnight after lofing his hearing, that while he was working 
in the fields, upon blowing his nofe, there rufhed out from one ear a great quan- 
tity of matter, with a painful noife. He fell down by the wall in a fort of fit, lay 
for fome time infenfible, and when his fenfes returned, he was as much fur- 
prifed at hearing the barking of dogs, and the voices of the people in the neighbouring 
village, as if he had been born deaf. He now found that matter was flowing from 


the noftrils, as well as from the ear, with a fmell fo offenfive, that at firft he 
Vou, IL. Ss 
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imagined that his hat in his fall muft have lain-in fome foul place. He fmelt his 


hat firft, and looked to it, but found it not foiled, nor foul, and upon blowing his 
nofe, there run out into his handkerchief a profufion of foul and very foetid matter, 
mixed with blood. 

“ When he had fully recovered his fenfes, he found that the difcharge of blood 
and matter from the nofe was accompanied with agonizing pains in his head; 
he retired to the fhelter of an unfurnifhed houfe, where his companions had been 
working, and threw himfelf down on a bed-frame, and lay there alone till evening, 
with his head hanging over the bed-frame, a black, foetid, and bloody matter dif- 
tilling profufely from his right noftril, while an acute and confufed pain ran through 
his forehead. He got up after fome hours, and walked to his father’s houfe, about 
a mile diftant, in great pain and confufion of head. 

“‘ From this time the pain in his forehead was unremitting and fevere, and when 
heated at work, it was particularly violent *..'This pain at the root of the fore- 
head was aggravated at times to violent paroxy{ms ; it affected the eye, puffed up 
the eye-lid, {welled the whole fide of the face and forehead. The difcharge from 
the nofe continued very profufe, and this local difeafe, accompanied with general 
headachs, afflicted him for five years, anda permanent. bony fwelling, marked by 
a very confpicuous protuberance of the right eye-brow at; the place of the frontal fi- 
nus, was formed. 

“But his complaint underwent a fad revolution in confequence of a fecond fall, 
which happened thus: After mowing hay in weather which was oppreflively hot, 
he retired with the other labourers at mid-day, to reft in the hay-loft ; being over- 
come with labour, and having fallen into a perturbed fleep, he by fucceflive reftlels 
motions got fo near the edge of the loft, that- he at laft flipt over. One of his 
fellow-labourers chanced at that moment to obferve him fliding, and ran to catch 
him by the feet, but too late, for‘he fell from the fof headlong, upon a rugged 
pavement of big round ftones, and alighted exa@ly upon that part of the forehead 
which had been long the feat of difeafe; for I find the fear of the wound which 
he then received, juft over the bulging of the right frontal finus.. He lay infenfible 
during a quarter of an hour, and when he revived, he felt fick, faint, and languid ; 


and his companions being gathered about him, he waved his hand as for room, and 


* ‘ * =a : . . ° . * H 
He recovered, about a fortnight after this, the hearing of his other ear by a like difcharge of matter, which 


alfo happened fuddenly upon blowing his nofe, 


HIS CONVULSIVE FITS DESCRIBED. a 


a freer breathing-fpace. ‘They carried’ him into the open air, where he inftantly fell 
into an epileptic fit, which epilepfy has continued ever fince. 

“ The epileptic paroxy{ms returned frequently, at leaft every night and morning, 
from the time of this fall. He was weakly, almoft paralytic, walked only with the 
help of ftilts, and trailed his limbs along: In about five weeks he had’ fo far re- 
covered, as to think himfelf ftrong enough for work, andthe paroxy{ms, which had 
at firft recurred three or four times a-day, became lefs frequent, ceafed at laft, and 
were abfent entirely for a week, Thus encouraged, he returned to his daily labours, 
and by the violence of his labours the fits came on again. He had been now fix 
months labouring under this difeafe, is reduced, weakened, and difpirited; is. dif- 
torted with thefe fits of fpafm or convulfion twice a-day at leaft, and tormented from 
hour to hour with fevere threatenings, _ Fits fo peculiar, and proceeding from fo un- 
ufual a caufe, I think it right to defcribe with particular care. 

“ The convulfion is diftin@ly conneéted with the difeafe of the forehead. The 
approach of each paroxyfm is announced by pain of the forehead, with a fenfe of 
fulnefs ; firft his jaw begins to thake with a trembling, and convulfive motion, and 
the tongue, too, trembles, and is retracted into the mouth. This is the warning or 
firft alarm of the approaching paroxy{ms, which fometimes, as he imagines, he pre- 
vented by clenching the jaws, and holding them firmly. Being once attacked 
when reading, he, in hopes of ftopping the convulfion, thruft the book into his 
mouth, the convulfion increafed, and was as ufual propogated along the neck, arm, 
and fide ; the book was fo fixed by the convulfion of the jaw, that he had no power 
to withdraw it, and the fuffering was fo dreadful, that he remembers having howled 
with agony. 

“ But the convulfion only begins in the jaws, then trembling and convulfive 
motions run downwards along the neck; his head is turned to the right fide, while 
his neck is tortured with the fpafm; the convulfion defcends from the neck down 
the arm, and to the.hand, which is clenched and contracted, till the whole of the 
right fide is affeCted with it. 

“ Befides frequent threatenings, and inceflant fear, he has three or four regular 
paroxy{ms during the day. He is warned of its approach, like thofe who have the 
aura epileptica, by flight diftortions of the parts, and a confufed fenfation in the 
forehead ; he immediately clings toa bed-poft, a cheft of drawers, a door, or fome 
firm body, continues fenfible, and feels all the horror of its flow approach, and all 
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the pains of the-convulfion; and the perpetual fear of this attack has given his 
countenance an anxious, fubdued, and melancholy caft.  Firft in orderly fucceffion, 
comes the pain and fulnefs of the forehead, then the tremblings of the jaw and tongue, 
then the fore contraGtions of the neck, which draws his head over the right dhoulder, 
and then fucceflive cramps and convulfions of all the right fide of the body, till it is bent 
down ; and in this flate of agony he continues four or five minutes, when the mufcles 
of the fide of the arm of the neck gradually and fucceffively tremble, and fall into a 
quiefcent ftate, and the convulfions of the neck and arm having remitted, the fpafm of — 
the jaw, and trembling and retraction of the tongue alfo ceafe, and then he returns 
flowly to his feat. He is always in great confufion, but never infenfible, during the 


its, 


unlefs it be during the night ; for it would appear, that during fleep he is feiz- 
ed with fits more nearly approaching to the nature of true epilepfy. He pafles his 
feces and urine involuntarily during the night. His difeafe has, if not the exprefs 
form, at leaft the effedts of epilepfy ; for his faculties begin to fail, his memory is 
injured, certain ‘words he is unable to pronounce, and pronounces them witha 
painful and convulfive hefitation. Although ‘he does ‘not actually fall down, his 
confufion during a paroxyfm amounts almoft to infenfibility, and each paroxy{m is 
followed by drowfinefs and a degree of oppreffion, fo that very commonly he falls 
afleep, his right eye is turned obliquely inwards, the {welling of the frontal finus 
over it is very prominent, and gives an obliquity to the whole countenance; the 
matter which runs from the right noftril only, is in great profufion, it is partly 
glairy, partly purulent, amounts to two or three ounces in the day, and fometimes 
entirely fills a bleeding palate *. His fpeech, efpecially after a paroxy{m, is flow, 
difficult, hefitating, and interrupted. When pain of the forehead comes, and is 
not followed by convulfions, he has a general feeling of weaknefs, as if all his joints 
were loofened ; he trembles, and his knees fhake under him, and he has a trembling 
and paralytic feeling in the arm. 

“This is the whole ftate and condition of this young man, who, from uncommon 
health, and bodily ftrength, is reduced to great weaknefs and defpondency ; and 
fince the firft figns of the paroxyfm are diftin@ly referable to the frontal finus, 
and fince the convulfion affeéts the fame fide of the body with the injured 
part of the head, are remcved all fufpicions of its arifing from any diforder of 
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the brain. I have refolved, (encouraged and {upported by the unanimous voice 


* Containing from four to five ounces, 
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of the confulting furgeons), to trepan the finus, hoping, by curing this ulcer, to 
remove a poflible caufe of diforder: The difmal fituation, and earneft intreaties 
of the patient, are arguments too powerful to be refifted ; and the operation, though 
unutual, is no rath enterprife, but, on the contrary, entirely void of danger. 

** | Jaid open'the difeafed and much enlarged finus with an incifion of little more 
than an inch long, and perforated the bone, which was of fuch thicknefs, that the 
affiftants believed that I had miftaken the cafe, and pierced not the outer plate of 
the finus, but the whole thicknefs of the {cull ; and they plainly faid, that the mem- 
brane now expofed was not the lining of the finus, but the dura mater. But it was 
merely the lining of the finus; the injections paffed from this fmall trepan-hole into 
the throat and noftrils, and the patient could at pleafure draw it back again through 
the trepan-hole. By a little fkill and practice, and by inclining the head of the pa- 
tient properly, the dreffer foon learnt to direct his inje€tion, fo that the whole of it 
flowed out by the right noftril. The lad continued under my care for three months, 
and I injected the fore firft with barléy-water, then with folutions of vinegar and 
honey, then with tintures of bark and myrrh, and finally with tin@ures of corro- 
five fublimate and crude fal ammoniac ; but (as I muft confefs) without the flighteft 
alteration on the matter, (which ran profufely from the noftril), or the flighteft 
improvement of his health: Defpairing of doing good, and withing that he 
fhould leave the precinGs of an hofpital not always healthy, and enjoy his native 


air and better food, I fent him home, having firft withdrawn the tent, and healed 


‘the fiftula, which clofed folidly in two days, and had always been inclined to clofe. 


Se untrue are all thefe idle tales about the danger of wounds, and the rafhnefs of 
trepanning this part. 

The difeafes of this cavity, from blows, from fcrophula, from infeé&s drawn in 
with the breath, are not unfrequent, and are peculiarly fo in the lower animals, 
which, in feeking and fmelling out their food on the ground, draw in the eggs of 
infeats, who neftle in the finus, and produce extreme diftrefs. Thofe which neftle 
in the finus frontalis of the human body, are ufually worms of the centiped kind, 
fometimes red, and cloathed with hair, with black and pointed heads. Worms of this 
kind are defcribed in Mr Hill’s Cafes, in the Edinburgh Medical Effays, in Linnzus, 
and in many foreign journals. And fo frequent are they, that often worms are fufpect- 
ed in cafes of fimple difeafe of the bone itlelf, the only affeGion of the part which I 
have at prefent even an apology for explaining. The following cafe is fo purely a 


difeafe of the bone, it has fo many peculiar features to mark its mature, and bear fo 
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clofe an analogy to that which I have juft related, that I cannot refrain from giving 
this brief extract from my private books. . 

“ Mr P__—, a man certainly of a fcrophulous temperament, weakly health, 
and fallow countenance, and who has lived a fedentary life; was, when a boy at 
{chool, (though healthy, ftrong, and active), attacked with a fpontaneous dif- 
eafe of the os humeri, which kept him in mifery for feveral years, the moft pre- 
cious in his life for attaining ftrong and confirmed health. This difeafe was, I faid, 
fpontaneous, becaufe, though the furgeon’s anxious inquiries about the caufe, and 
his violent exercifes with his play-mates, induced him to fay, that perhaps he had 
hurt his arm in throwing ftones, yet he never was, at any particular moment, con- 
fcious of a hurt, and the difeafe was juft the common fcrophulous necrofis, affect- 
ing almoft the whole fhaft of the os humeri. 

“‘ He was a vigorous rambling boy, about twelve years of age, when he was ftruck 
rather fuddenly with this pain in the arm. Under the impreflion of the part being 
hurt, a bandage was applied, which the furgeon was foon obliged to undo, on ac 
count of the great {welling and increafing pain. After this pain had continued for 
ten or twelve days, fo excruciating that he enjoyed no reft nor fleep, a {mall boil 
appeared above the middle of the arm, and the flu€tuation of matter being foon- 
diftinly felt, a poultice was applied, the boil burft, and there iffued from it a thin 
and fanious ichor ; nor did thjs fore ceafe to difcharge for five years. 

“ During the continuance of this fore, many profeflional gentlemen were confulted, 
by whofe advice Mr P. pafled two feafons at Leith, for the benefit of fea-bathing, 
and at laft betook himfelf to Moffat, where the furgeons, examining the finus with 
a probe, felt the caries of the bone, and prediéted that it would exfoliate, and he 
thould get well. He drank of the mineral well every morning, and bathed once a- 
week, and in no long time the prognoftics of his medical friends were fulfilled; 
for, after the difcharge of fome leffer exfoliations, a carious bone began to protrude 

through the opening, fix inches long and three-fourths of an inch in breadth, but 
was not difengaged till a year and a half after it firft appeared, at which period he 
had attained his 17th year ; he difengaged the bone one morning in pulling and fha- 
king it, which had been his daily amufement, and, immediately after the carious 
bone was removed, the ulcer clofed, but -with a very fenfible weaknefs of the 
arm. - 
“For ten years Mr P. continued to enjoy uninterrupted health, except that he was, 
during every {pring and fummer, affeGted with a cutaneous eruption; but in his 26th 
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year, when attending the Univerfity of Edinburgh, there was an interval during 
which he was very weakly, languid, and difpirited. Being advifed by his friend 
Dr Anderfon * to retire to the country, he did fo with great benefit to his general 
health. This eruption, of a very anomalous character, fometimes fufpeéted to be 
an itch, fometimes fibbeus, fometimes regarded as a {crophulous difeafe, at others 
as an eruption proceeding from the heat of the feafon, he was entirely cured of, 
by a fenfible and intelligent country-furgeon, ufing decoétions, probably of the 
woods, 

“ After this, he recovered his health and ftrength, and was in good plight, when 
fuddenly one morning he was feized with a pain fo outrageous, as almoft to drive 
him diftra&ed ; the eXtreme pain in one {pot, the bump of the frontal finus, ex- 
tending through the whole head: He became deaf, and the hair of his forehead 
fell off, but the pain foon fettled diftinly in the place of the frontal finus ; and, after 
about a month or fix weeks of this diftrefs, there flowed every morning regularly a 
quantity of matter from his noftrils, extremely ftid, fo that he could not endure 
it, and attended with fo much pain, as almoft bereft him of his fenfes ; he felt as 
if his forehead would burft afunder. _ At firft, thefe complaints were prefcribed for 
by Mr Willfon, apothecary in Glafgow, who gave him large dofes of phyfic, and 
certain drops to take, but without relief. He next requefted Dr Jeffrey’s advice, the 
profeflor of anatomy, who, probably fufpedting that fome infedt, lodging in the fnus, 
might be the caufe of this diftrefs, gave him an oil to be dropped into his noftril 
three times a-day, and a mercurial powder, of which a little was to be laid upon a 
hot iron, and the fumes fnuffed up the noftrils, 

“ A year after thefe ineffeQual confultations, and when he had juft attained his 
thirtieth year, he again took advice, and was direéted to have a feton put in the 
nape of the neck, which both alleviated the pain, and confiderably leflened the 
quantity of matter ; but, when the cord gradually cut itfelf out, the matter gra- 
dually increafed in quantity. i 

“ Two years did he endure this mifery, defpairing of relief, and afking no ad- 
vice ; but the pain increafing in September 1800, he confulted Dr Cleghorn, who 
ordered him to ufe fumigations, nearly fimilar to thofe which Dr Jeffrey prefcribed, 
and certain purging medicines, which were infufed every night in boiling water, and 

fe 


* The biographer, a man of the moft amiable difpofitions, and the warmeft heart, whofe talents are too well 


known to require fo tranfient a compliment as any thing mentioned in this place muift be, 
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taken duly in the morning ; and from thefe he found his pains fenfibly alleviated, 
though he grew weaker daily. 

“ About a year and a half after this, his noftrils were examined, with the hopes 
of difcovering fome caufe for fuch intenfe pains, and fo profufe a difcharge ; and 
the report of the gentlemen confulted was, that two polypi occupied the upper part 
of the noftrils, which muft be extrated. An operation was performed without de- 
lay. About two months after this operation, Mr-P. obferved, when walking in the 
fields, a {mall quantity of clotted blood mixed with the difcharge from the noftrils, 
and on every exacerbation of pain this appearance was renewed. 

‘* His condition was very hopelefs, when, in Auguft 1802, he ufed a courfe of 
mercury for two months, but forfook it as foon as he found it was difapproved 
by Dr Jeffrey; it was, he fays, in the year 1803, inthe 37th year of his age, 
that the {welling of the forehead firft appeared. This was the period in which he 
firft confulted me; but I judged, that the tumor, though it might have attracted 
his attention but lately, could not be of recent date; it feemed to me a difeafe, and 
a long confirmed one, of the frontal finus. 

“ The tumour was moft confpicuous, and was a remarkable deformity, rifing exact- 
ly at the root or fetting off of the nofe, occupying the whole fpace betwixt the eye- 
brows, feparating them, extending two inches and a half up the forehead, and 
then® gradually declining to the general level of the os frontis. A careful examina 
tion of the tumour convinced me, that the bone was greatly enlarged, that the walls 
or bony plates of the finus were widely feparated from each other, and probably 
thickened, while a fofter and puffy tumour of the integuments covered the bony 
{welling. Perfe€tly perfuaded, from the profufion of matter which I faw flowing 
from his noftrils, that this was a great abfcefs of the frontal finus, and aware that 
the evacuation of matter through the natural opening of the finus into the nofe 
mutt be flow and difficult, efpecially if polypi really did obftru@ the upper parts of 
the noftril, I forefaw no danger equal to that of the difeafe of the bone, extending 
through its inner table to the brain, and had no-fear but of the matter being obftrua- 
ed, and the abfcefs enlarged. Satisfied that the patient fhould not a moment delay the 
having this abfcefs opened, by cutting the integuments, and trepanning the finus, I 
fent him home with this advice. Soon after his return home, from the heat of 
travelling, or the natural progr&s of the difeafe, his forehead fuppurated fponta- 
neoufly, which faved his medical attendants from the imaginary dangers of an opera- 
tion, which, in a cafe fo decided, could have done nothing but good. His own 
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report, in a letter to his good friend Dr Anderfon, will beft explain the fequel of 
his cafe. 

“A thort while after Mr John Bell faw me, my brow became painful, red, and 
tumid. This affection chiefly occupied the fpace above my nofe, and along the 
courfe of the’ right eye-brow. The fymptoms gradually increafed for feveral days, 
and the pain became intolerable, occafioning general diforder of my whole body. 
At length the exiftence of matter became evident, and an incifion was recommend- 
ed. The tumor was moft prominent above the root of the nofe, and a perpendicular 
incifion was there made, about three quarterseof an inch in length; nearly two 
ounces of matter were difcharged, unhealthy neither in fmell nor appearance; a 
tent was: introduced to preferve the opening, and it was propofed to examine the 
abfcefs afterwards... This.was done by Mr Cooper furgeon, and by Dr Jeffrey, fe- 
parately... The cavity was’ found to extend upwards, and towards the right fide 
from the opening,» The frontal bone was found denuded to a confiderable extent, 
and in one place, immediately under the external opening, a confiderable portion of 
the external table had given way, and the probe pafled eafily into the frontal finus. 
No air, however, could be blown from the nofe through the external opening, and 
there was now very little difcharge from the noftrils. . No loofe bones could be per- 
ceived; the incifion continues to difcharge a {mall quantity of matter, of a thick 
confiftence, brown, and fomewhat fetid: My general. health is now, however, re- 
ftored. I go about my ufual occupations, and fuffer little inconvenience. 

“ Dr Jeffrey thinks the incifion fhould be enlarged, to afford a better opportunity 
of examining it, and to allow means to be ufed for facilitating the proce{s of exfo- 
liation. Mr Cooper is of opinion, \that the operation recommended by Mr Bell 
has been accomplifhed by the progrefs of the difeafe itfelf, no farther interference 
can be neceflary ; and that no advantage could be obtained from a larger incilion. 
Dr Jeffrey, not being injthe way. of operation, recommended Mr Bell in the high- 
eft terms as the perfon moft fit to perform the operation *. 

“ T hope, dear Sir, you will be fo good as fhew this account to Mr Bell, and 
learn his opinion with regard to the plan I-fhould purfue, and afk him whether. he 
thinks it right that I fhould come to Edinburgh, to afford him an opportunity of 

Vot. I. eae 
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* Ido not feel that there is any true modefty in fupprefling the partial fuffrages of a friend whom I am fo 


proud to acknowledge. Perhaps { am not even entitled to fpeak of this as proceeding from partiality ; Dr Jefirey 


was probably informed of my having fome years before trepanned the frontal finus in fimilar circumftances: 
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examining it, and remain under his care.— Write me as foon as poflible, and add 
this obligation to the many favours, cp eae 

I adhere, in this cafe, to the opinion of Mr Cooper; for, though I am perfua- 
ded that all {uch tumours fhould be opened early, yet it fhould ever be with a fpa- 
ring hand. 1 advifed that this fore fhould be lightly dreffed, and little difturbed ; 
and, to my great fatisfa&tion, | faw Mr P. on my return through Glafgow in the 
year 1803, in Autumn, with an opening drawing towards a cicatrice ; a {mall black 
patch covered all that remained. He had recovered his health, his flefh, and fpirits; 
he was happy and eafy, for the headachs had almoft ceafed, little matter flowed 


from the nofe, and there was the moft flattering profpects of a perfe& cure™. 


mm . . . . se e 
I am not confcious of any improper digreffion in explaining thus fully the only 


important part of the anatomy of the fcull; and I now return to my fubje&t, and 
fhall fay a few wordsin conclufion upon the interefting and curious art of DISCOVER- 
ING FRACTURES; nor is my propofed criticifm without its object. The art of difcover- 
ing fra€tures was cultivated, there is no doubt, by phyficians and {cholaftic’ anato- 
mifts, who knew no ufeful applications of their fcience, who, by all the dignities 
of their profeffion, were excluded from operations except as {pectators, and who 
fat mopping and ruminating over the bare anatomy of the fcull: But they ‘have been 
adopted by practical furgeons, and many a time have | feen this feraping of the 
feull to difeover capillary fractures, and witnefled the exultation with which any 
fiffure was difcovered, which might ferve as an apology for applying the trepan. 
‘Thefe ingenious and trivial obfervations, once adopted into the fcience, left no room 
for fenfible or ferious thoughts ; the mind of the pupil was impreffed, from the pe- 
riod of his very firft leffons, with this belief, that wherever there was found even 
the flighteft fiffure, there the trepan fhould be applied. The operation of trepan 
feemed the greateft, the moft important, the moft neceflary work of the furgeon, 


and, in performing it, he lay under no reftraint but that of miftaking a future for 


* T have again feen Mr P. at the diftance of a year from this report. TI find the outer table of the feull at 
this part entirely gone, the fkin and the remains of the outer plate confolidated with the inner plate, and form- 
ing a remarkable hollow. The parts feem to be folidly united, and there feems little danger of a continued ca- 
ries, or of any fuch internal ulcer, as might affe@ the Oethmoid bone, or reach the brain. Except occafional 


at Ea eNace. Wh ober Sere ‘ : in ; 
ig like toothach, Mr P. has no pain. He has no megrims or internal headach. The matter 


which ftill continues to ow from the noflrils, is fmall in quantity, and is merely mucus. A few weeks. ago, 
) ) 
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he was fenfible that the matter had become thinner, and changed to that brown colour which forebodes the dif- 
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charge of fome icale oi blackened and carigus bane ; but the difcharge is a 


again become thick, and is plainly mucus: 
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a fracture, and feared no danger, but that of performing it ill, of injuring the du- 
ra mater, of wounding fome great veflel, of perforating the frontal finus, or of en- 
countering fome ridge of bone. 

In hiftories of cafes, no expreffions are more frequent than thefe, “ We 
fufpected a fracture,” “ we at laft difcovered a fra€ture,” “ we found a frature 
on diffeGion, which fhewed the propriety of applying the trepan.” But furely 
no expreffions can be more dangerous nor mifplaced, nor can any thing be more 
improper than teaching in elementary books, in books containing the mere ru- 
diments of the profeffion, and which, being firft read, make indelible impref. 
fions upon the pupil’s mind, the complete art of difcovering fractures of the fcull, 
as if that were the fole motive for ufing the trepan. 

It is to learning that I afcribe the flow progrefs of real fcience, and to Hippocra- 
tes, the father, as he is named, of phyfic, that I refer thofe idle obfervations which 
have all along mifguided furgeons: \Therfubtile genius of the Greek enabled him 
to invent and multiply diftinG@ions and names, to which, of all his commentators, 
no one has been able to add any thing new. His book, De Vulneribus Capitis, is 
not, as you might imagine, a book of prognoftics, but a book about fra€tures, and 
the diftin€tion of fractures. He is the author of many of thefe prejudices which now 
pafs current for found pra¢tical rules: “ Longe majus malum recipit, (fays Hippocra- 
tes), qui in offe in futuras telum recipit, quam qui non in futuras id recipit. Et ple- 
raque horum perforare oportet. Verum ipfas futuras perforare nonoportet, fed feceden- 
do in propinquo offe perforationem facere, {i perfores.” Thus was eftablifhed (and 
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what Hippocrates faid was never neglected) ‘the firft great diflin@ion of tre- 
panning fiflures, and avoiding futures ; and thefe fort of diftin€tions and rules, the 
more they were commented upon, became, of courfe, the more confpicuoufly ab- 
{urd ‘* The more brittle the bone is, (fays Mufitani), the more apt to be fiffured ; the 
fofter, the more apt to be deprefled.” ‘ Some diftinguifh a chink from a fiffure, and 
give a fracture the fame relation to a chink, that a depreffion has to a fiffure. But 
there are befides four principal diftinétions of a chink, according to its widenefs or 


narrownefs, its length or fhortnefs, its ftraight or curved direction, according as it is 


: te 
fuperficial or deep *.’ 
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* XVI. de Capitis Vulneribus. 
* Quanto offa duriora funt, tanto aptiora ad rimam contrahendam ; et quanto molliorem ad contufionem ap- 
tiora funt. Sunt, tamen, qui fimam a fiflura diflinguent, et fub rima fraGturam, fub fifflura fedem, comprehen- 


dunt. Rimarum autem rurfus quatuor precipue funt differentiz a latitudine vel anguflia; 4 longitudine et bre- 


witate 3 a fuperficie et profunditate, defumpte,—Mufitani, p. 143, 


si 
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Thefe. obfervations of Mufitani are excellent in their kind, fully as wife as 


b hep 


thofe of his fellow-commentatorss From fuch -diftin ictiens, taken from the length, 
breadth, or depth of fratures, fiffures, and deprefhions, ~what could. be infer- 
red ufeful to the furgeon ?- So: abfurd-were the labours of thefe learned men, that 
even Garengeot was amufedewith ‘their occupations ;» “ it hath pleafed the an- 
. ich-founding names to all varieties of fraQures, fo that I will 
cive the moit experienced turgeon, the man who has ftudied thefe diftin@ions the 
mof diligently, fifteen days to learn and repeat their names *, It was in thefe days 
that fo much was faid about: counter-fiffures, about the brittle texture of the inner 
table, the tabula vitrea, and of its often giving way, while the external table remain- 
ed entire.” 

It was Hag to perceive the natural inevitable iflue of fuch inquiries, and to foretell 
that this care and concern about the forms and depth of fraG@ures would lead to the 
frequent ufe of the trepan; this, indeed, was’ the practice from the earlieft ‘times, 
long before the days of Celfusy who days, “In -omni vero fiffo fra€tove offe, proti- 
nus antiquiores medici ad ferramento veniebant, quibus id exciderent f.” In every 
fracture, fiflure, rhogme, or’almoft invifible ‘crevice, it was accounted the duty of 
the phyfician to have recourfe to inftruments: This extravagant opinion, received on 
the authority of Hippocrates, was enforced in the writings of the credulous Van 
Swieten, and in the commentaries of Paw, the indefatigable Dutch expofitor vi 
‘ Trichifmus, (fays Hippocrates), the moft minute and leaft difcernible of all fit 
fures, is, for that reafon alone, the moft frequently mortal |.” “All fkilful fur- 
geons and phyficians agree (fays'Van Swieten) in this, that a fiflure of the {cull is 
often attended with much more danger than a violent contufion, or even fraCture of 
its bones, for a fiflure is more difficult to difeover, and often efcapes the //ridte# 


examination, till it is too late,” &c. $ Fiffure or fra€ture, or fome invifible damage 


* Tl a pli aux anciens de donner des grands noms aux fractures du crane, noms qui ne ferve qu’ 4 embaraffer, 


noms que les plus experimenté chirurgien, et celui qui les a le mieux appris, ne repetteroit pas au bout de 


quinze jour.”—p. 114. vol. 3 
+ Liber viii. cap. iv. 


oN hi fe 
t “ Nolent itaque chirurgi, majores potentiorefque fifluras, anguftis minus effe debere fufpe 


Offibus, p. 82. 


Gas.°— Paw de 


|| E@ autem trichifmus, ar@iffima rhogme, fenfuum plerumq f i i 
| Eft auten nus, arctiffima 1 e, teniuum plerumque fallens, eoque latens; que, quia non facile 


Z ‘ : f 
fe oftendit, mortis caufam feepe adfert.—Hippoc. de Vuln. Cap, 


§ Van Swieten, vol. ii. p. 367. 
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to the bone, was the fole danger they feared, the fole motive or apology for 


perforating the feull: For the rath imprudent ufe of infiruments, the furgeon was 
never blamed, but for its omiffion only ; and, if a patient died untrepanned, gwho 
was found after death to have but the flighteft fiffure in any part of the cranium, 
within or without, it was thought that he had not come fairly by his death. With 
various fhaped irons they not only fcraped the fiffure, fo as to widen it, but, when 
there was fufpicion of any thing wrong, they feraped till they got through both tables 
of the fcull, in fearch of whatever might offend the dura mater. “ Thus, (fays Fallo- 
lopius, in his Commentary on Hippocrates), ithappened in a young man, aftudent, who 
was wounded on the head with a very heavy fword, but without the finalleft chink or 
vifible fiffure, that it came, God knows how, into my head, that I ought to go down 
through the firft table at leaft to the diploe, (nefcio quomodo fatum fit ut voluerim 
defcendere in meditullium); but having by {eraping got through the outer, and reached 
the inner table of the fcull, I there found a wide and very remarkable fiffure.”—Yet 
it founds much like affe€tation in Fallopius to fay, that he knew not what motives 
fortunately induced him to go down to the inner table: the furgeons of thofe days 
never were guilty in that confeflion of the Litany, which fays, “ We have left un- 
done thofe things which we fhould have done:” they left no pofible thing un- 
done : it was the univerfal practice to rafp the fcull wherever the flighteft fiffure ap-~ 
peared ; and it was the particular precept of Fallopius himfelf, exprefled in thefe words: 
“Cum ergo magnum fefe nobis offert vulnus, abradite ufgue ad interiorem laminam *.” 
So eager were they to difcover fiffures, that there js every reafon to believe 
that they not unfrequently miftook the furrows of the arteries for fra@ures of 
the fcull. “ I do not precifely remember (fays Saviard) at what time it was 
that I was called into the Faux-bourg Saint Lazare, to vifit a little girl, who, 
having fallen into a well, had one of the parietal bones laid bare to the breadth 
of a crown; and the furgeon, having obferved one of thofe flight furrows or im- 
preflions made by the arteries of the fcalp, and miftaking it for a fra€ture, had de- 
clared to the parents that the trepan muft be forthwith applied. The parents, not 
daring to refufe their confent, had fent for me to affift at the operation, .and to give 
the ufe of my inftruments, which I granted moft willingly. But the moment I ex- 
amined the bone, and was confcious of the miftake of the furgeon, I carried him 
afide, perfuaded him that there was no fra€ture, and that it would be unprincipled 


to operate, having this confcioufnefs. However, to exculpate him from the 
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fafpicion of rafbnefs, I faid to the parents, that this fraGture, being capillary only, we 
fhould content ourfelves for the prefent with applying the rugine to afcertain its depth. 
I mgde him, in order to give a colour to this apology, draw the rugine in a harmlefs 
way along the courfe of the fracture, faying in the time to the affiftants, that it did 
not feem to me to penetrate, at leaft not deep. Thus the furgeon was acquitted, 
and the patient faved from a dangerous operation 4]. 

Thefe accurate obfervers of the anatomy of the {cull remarked, that a future was 
{moother than a fidure ;—that a natural future as wferrated, while a fiflure ran al- 
ways in a ftraight line ;—that a future was covered and clofed with its periofteum, 
while a fiflure was not fo, but admitted the blood into the chink fo as to difcolour 
it; and thence they fell upon the admirable invention of pouring ink upon the fcull, 
which, by finking into the flighteft fiflure, might difcover it. 

Who has the firft honour of this invention, is far beyond the reach of enquiry, 
for it is mentioned by Hippocrates * ; but though he is the firft that directs the ufe of 
the xigra medicamenta; though after-writers, and Celfus efpecially, have had the 
ingenuity to fubftitute the atramentum feriptorium +, yet Guillemeau alone had the 
wifdom to remark the difmal confequences which might arife from fuch a peiti- 
lent infufion of galls and vitriol upon the brain, and earneitly infifts upon the fcull 
being rather daubed with printers’ ink. But, as Celfus could not forefee that his 
books were to be printed, he is patdonable for ufing the ink he had; which by the 
by was not much different from printers’ ink. Other inventions followed. ftill 
more ingenious ; they had leaden hammers { for ringing the fufpe€ted cranium 


with, as you would try damaged-crokery with the finger. “ Pulfu, dignofcere 


* His ita contingentibus, fi non cognofcas aut os ruptura fit, aut contufum, aut ambo hec, neque alias videas : 


fuper os aliquid maximi nigri coloris, nigro medicamento liquato fuba@tum imponere oportet.— Hippocrates. 


+ © At fi tam quidem rima manifefta eft, deinde id-{calpro detrahendum, nigritiem enim fi quid fiffura eft.” 


—Celjus, lib. viii. cap. iv. p. 373.—18. 


+ “ Item percutiatur caput cum levi bacculo ficco, de falice aut de pino, et pone auram tuam apud caput 3 


et fi fanum eft, tunc audies fonum fanum ; fi fraétum aut fciflum, audies fonum mutum.”—Lanfrane. 


G Il ne me fouvient pas bien du temps ou je fus appellé en confultation au Fauxbourg Saint Lazare, pour une 
fille qui étoit tombée dans un puits aprés fonfeau, et a laquelle le bord de ce feau avoit découvert un des os patie. 
taux de la grandeur d’un écu blanc. Le Chirurgien qui l’avoit panfée, ayant remarqué fur l’os découvert une de 
ces impreflions legeres ou petites caneures qu’y font d’ordinaire les arterioles qui fe gliffent dans leur fubftance ; 
et la prenant pour une fraéture, avoit prévenu les parens de cette bleflée de la neceflité dutrépan, pour la mettre 
A” couvert des accidens qui furviennent aux fraCtures du crane. 


Les parens ayant confenti 4 ce qu’il voulut leur infinuer, il vint me prier de le venir affifter de mon confeil 
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cautus, quid folidum crepet*.” They gave the patient a cord or wire to hold 
betwixt his teeth, that when ftruck it might produce a jarring fenfation in the frac- 
tured part ; fo anxious were they to difcover a fra@ture, even when the patient was in 
hisperfect fenfes, that they fometimes defired him to chew a key, or a bit ofhard wood, 
Thefe inventions need no comment ; there is one thing, however, which may with 
propriety be added: “ Nonnulli precipiunt (fays Fabricius) zgro ut dentibus frangat 
amygdalam aut nucem avellanem.” ‘“ Some direct that the patient crack almonds or 
walnuts with his grinders.” If the writers of furgical fyftems would but conde- 
fcend to add this to their other methods, they would put the whole bufinefs in its 
true light. 

Though I have feen many a painful and fruitlefs fearch for fiflures, I confefs I 
never have feen the cranium,—virga percufla ut ederet fonum. And though I have 
read much about this ringing of the cranium, I never had fallen upon any paflage 
in which the author affirmed that he had heard fuch a found, till I read the following 
in Foreftus, whofe learning, titles, and dignity, are a fufficient apology for what he may 
fay upon fuch an occafion : “ A foni confideratione dignofcere poflis, quia rauce fo- 
nat dum ejus caput percutitur cum virga: imo ego fepius animadverti admota aure, 
vulneratam tanquam ex olla confraéta locutum fuiffe +.” 

From the influence of all fuch furgical obfervations: I hope I have delivered you 
from the theories of an age ill qualified to give leffons in our art, fince they knew 
not how even to amputate alimb with fafety: From the dreams and fictions of the 
clofet, contrived by profeflors and phyficians little converfant with our art, and 
handed down as important precepts to furgeons, at a time when furgeons were men 


of no eftimation. Thefe obfervations formed one entire and confiftent fyftem, of 


pour cette operation, et de luy préter mon trépan, ce que je fis volontiers: Mais lorfque j’eus examiné la furface 
de l’os, et connu la méprile ; je le tiray a ecart, et luy fis connoitre que n’y ayant point de fra@ture 2 I’os, ny 
d’accidens qui demandaflent Voperation, il n’étoit pas jufte de la faire inutilement : cependant pour le difculper 
fur le jugement qu’il avoit fait avec trop de precipitation, je dis que la fraQure n’etant que capillaire, et les ac- 
cidens n’etant point trop preffans, nous nous contenterions pour ce jour-la de ruginer I’os fur la fraQure pour 
mieux juger de fa profondeur. 

Je luy fis donc donner fur l’os quelques coups de rugine fort legerement et feulement pour la forme, puis ayant 
dit aux affiftans qu'il ne me paroifloit pas que cette fente penetrat beaucoup, le chirurgien fe-trouva difeulpé; 
et la bleflée quitte d’une operation qui luy auroit fait plus de mal que de bien, foit en frappant doucemeut fon ima- 
gination fur la grandeur de fa bleffure, foit en retardant confiderablement la guerifon de fa playe, qui ne tarda. 
gueres & ¢uerir apres une legere exfoliation de l’os. 

Il paroit par l’expofition de ce fait, que les chirurgiens peuvent quelquefois faire des operations inutiles, qu’ils 
croient tres-neceflaires, faute d’avoir les lumieres que leur pourroit l’anatomie, pour bien juger de Vetat des par- 
ties du corps, tant naturel que contre nature. 


* Perfius, + Forefti Obf Chirurg. p. 97. 
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which’a fondnefs for operation was the natural confequence, and it is my profefled 
with, and my duty, to imprefs this truth upon your minds, “ That all the know- 
ledge of ancient and of modern fpeculators derived from the anatomy of the fcull, 
cannot furnith forth one ufeful rule, fince it relates merely to fractures of the cra- 
nium, not to injuries of the brain.” In plucking up, perhaps, too carefully this 
rank overgrowth, I hope and believe that I have fown the feeds of ufeful know- 
ledge, and will truft to your forbearance and partiality not to be fatigued with the 
length of the narrative. 


* Difce cum veteres avias, tibi, de pulmone revello.” 


At our next meeting, I fhall be employed in delivering dodtrines of a very 
different complexion ; not in repeating thefe idle diftinctions of fractures, fif- 
fares, depreffions, and depreffed fractures, but in defcribing the bones of the 
cranium, as part of a living fyftem, endowed with circulation and fenfibility, and 
liable to every kind of difeafe that affects the foft parts :—In explaining to you 
the various injuries of the bone, of which fracture ig the leaft important :—In prov- 
ing to you how much the cranium depends for nourifhment on its invefting mem- 
branes, the periofteum, and dura mater ;—how the feparation of thefe by a blow, 
or how the fhock which the bone itfelf receives, may occafion its death, 
whence arife fuppurations of the dura mater, and ulceration of the brain. It is not 
the apparent and obvious danger, the fracture or fiffure of the fcull, that we have 
moft to dread, (though the fra@ture is no doubt a mark of violence, and there- 
fore of danger), but that imperceptible injury which is to be evinced only by future 
and remote confequences. 

The opinions and precepts which I have held up to your contempt, are thofe of 
a country, which excelled in the fine arts; but the man who excelled all others in 
natural {cience, or rather in the means of attaining truth, has taught me not to 
fhrink from this duty; and, in his vigorous and mafculine words, fhall I make my 
apology, for whatever may feem too boldly done: “ Nam fi quis in omnem illam 
librorum varietatem, qua artes et fcientiz exfultant, diligentius introfpiciat, ubique in- 
veniet ejufdem rei repetitiones infinitas, traCtandi modis diverfas, inventione prazoc- 
cupatas ; ut omnia primo intuitu numerofa, facto examine pauca reperiantur. Et 
de utilitate dicendum eft; fapientiam iftam quam a Gracis potiflimum haufimus, 
pueritiam quandam {cientix videri, atque habere quod proprium eft puerorum; ut 


ad garriendum prompta, ad generandum invalida et immatura fit.” 


DISCOURSE IL. 


OF THE PATHOLOGY OF THE INTEGUMENTS, SCULL, AND 
DURA MATER, 


I Beureve I have proved to you, in my laft difcourfe, that the ftudy of the futures, 
the diploe, the holes and procefles, the thicknefs and thinnefs of the feull, begat a 
dangerous fpirit of enterprife, taught the young furgeons to think f operations, of 
nothing but operations, and led naturally to a harth and unrelenting pra@tice ; and 
you are now aware of this important truth, that the rules of our art are no more 
to be deduced from the external forms of the fcull; than the philofophy of the 
human intelle& from the fhape of the convolutions, cavities, and procefles of the 
brain. 

That fratures of the feull, the moft alarming and ugly fra€tures, are attended 
with lefs danger than the flighteft accidents, (which lead to fuppuration of the brain), 
I fhall prove to you at another time; and I fhall begin now to unfold the true 
theory of thefe injuries of the brain, by explaining, not the outward form of 
the {cull, and the anatomy of ‘its’ feveral bones, but the internal organization, 
the living powers, the fufceptibility of injury, and the fympathy one with 
another of the pericranium, the f{cull, and dura mater :—thefe ‘are the integu= 
ments of the brain, and from the flighteft injury of the moft remote of thefe, 
there often enfues, flowly, imperceptibly, and at a diftant and unfulpect- 


ed period, fuppuration of the ‘rain itfelh ~ Life is endangered more frequent- 
Vor, If. vu ) 
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ly by a laceration of the integuments, or by mere contufion of the feull, or by an 
imperceptible feparation of the dura mater, than by the wideft fra€tures. Now, the 
proofs of this confit in faéts, which even in their fimple detail, though not connected 
by theory, nor recommended by any ingenious explanation, would beof themfelves ufe- 
fal; but the mutual dependence of the fcalp, the {cull, and the dura mater, is fo clear- 
ly made out by innumerable practical examples 5 the progrefs of difeafe, from a flight 
puffy tumor of the fcalp, to a fatal fuppuration of the dura mater, is fo plainly 
traced ; the flow but undeviating progrefs of fatal figns, from the firft naufea, and 
flight tremblings of the hands and tongue, to the fatal convulfions, is fo eafily traced, 
and forms fo interefting a fubjeét for judicious prognoftics, and fenfible and manly 
practice, that I know not in the circle of our profeffion a piece of pathology more 
intelligible, nor a fubje& of inquiry more eafily profecuted, to fure and intereft- 
ing conclufions. And we have this encouragement to confider the pathology in 
place of the anatomy of the f{cull, as the rule of our prognoftics, that while 
anatomy, and the enumeration and claflification of fraétures, has led to an 
undue propenfity to operation, the ftudy of the living powers, and mutual de- 
pendence of thefe parts, leads to a referved, modeft, and rational practice,—to a 
juft confidence in the powers of nature,—to a careful and folicitous attention to all 
the infidious fymptoms of fuppurating brain. 

We have much reafon to guard againft deceptions fo natural, fo pardonable, as 
thofe which enter into the vulgar belief concerning the nature of bone. Bone is de- 
fined according to its obvious and ufeful properties ; and thefe are, its ftrength, its 
hardnefs, and firmnefs, its capability of fupporting the fofter parts, to which it 
feems altogether diffimilar. A bone is laid upon the anatomift’s table, dry and 
bare, and deprived of all its natural conneétions, and he difcourfes only on its inani- 
mate properties of ftrength and firmnefs; or on its holes and procefles, and external 
forms ; or on its relation to the fofter parts, as affording them fupport, or proliction; 
but never on its having one common nature with them. He even miftakes the 
moft obvious circumftances of the ftru€ture of bone; feeing acellular fubftance, full 
of blood-veflels, pouring out blood profufely, when wounded in the living body, 
and deftined, moft obvioufly, like the cellular fubftance of foft parts, for the growth 
and perpetual nourifhment of the bone, he defcribes it as a cavity full of cancelli, 
which are occupied merely with fat or oil, to lubricate the bone, and prevent its 
becoming fragile. 

Bone is by nature fo different from the other parts of the body, fo perfectly 
firm, fo colouriefs, and apparently infulated,that we forget to think of it as conftituted 
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like the other parts, as living by the fame circulating blood, or as fubjeét to the fame 
difeafes. Bone, though extremely vafcular, has yet fo little appearance of blood, that 
its cigculation and living powers are demonftrable only by the moft fubtle injeGtions, or 
to be inferred from particular facts. Bone lives by a fyftem of veffels fo peculiar to 
that form-of animal matter, that when broken, lacerated, or any way thrown into 
unufual action, thofe veffels fecrete only bone, which, in the cafe of wounds, or 
fraCtures, re-unites the broken parts; in cafe of necrofis, (i. ¢. mortification), re- 
generates the bone; in cafe of difeafe, produces tumor; and all this feems fo dif 
tinct from the fecretions performed by veflels in all other parts of the body, 
and is a procefs fo little dependent on furrounding flefh and membranes, that the 
vulgar muft inevitably judge of bone as no other within the body, than that dead fub- 
flance which they fee and handle out of the body ; in fhort, as a firm and peculiar 
concrete, deftined to fupport the foft parts. The learned partake of this prejudice. 
The living powers and properties of this part of the fyftem are not always prefent to 
our imagination, and it is only when called upon, (as frequeutly we are by accidents 
and the various confequences refulting from its difeafe), to recolle&t its organization, 
that we reafon according to the analogy of the fofter parts. 

The fcull is a living bone, defending the moft important organ of the body, 
whofe flighteft injury, through the medium of its inveftigating membrane, draws 
after it the moft difmal confequences. When the fcalp is bruifed,_—when the dura 
mater is violently feparated by a fhock,—when the fcull itfelf is deadened by a heavy 
blow, fo as to lofe its circulation, and be no longer able to fupport its conneCtion with 
the furrounding parts,—a puffy tumor arifes externally, while the brain is undergoing a 
flow ulceration within. The outward marks of injury feem trivial, the figns of inter- 
nal danger are flight; yet there is no danger arifing from injuries of the head fo 
infidious, no caufe of death fo inevitable, as that which follows fuch a_ blow. 
Although the fympathy of thefe feveral teguments of the brain, of which we are 
prepared to regard the {cull as by no means the moft important, feems merely a fub- 
Je& of fpeculation hypothetical in its nature ; yet does the inquiry lead to the fureft 
prognoftics, and to the moft incontrovertible rules of practice ; becaufe the proofs of 
this fympathy are founded on the obfervation of caufes, flow in their operation, ob- 
vious to every fenfe, terrible in their confequences, and afcertained by frequent dif- 
feions of thofe who die. 

Till of late years, anatomifts were utterly ignorant of the nature of bone. 
“ A young Ruffian nobleman, of the name of Buterline, was, in a fkirmith with 
the Tartars, wounded fo cruelly, that'a portion of the fcalp, fcull, and all was car- 
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ried clean away by the ftroke of a fabre. The furgeon having killed a dog, cut 


out 2 portion of its full, correfponding with ‘that which in this nobleman had been 


cut off with the fabre, nitched itsinto the wound, and atchieved a perfe& eure. 
‘The nobleman exulting in this miraculous operation, told it to his friends, and his 
friends told it to the priefts, and the priefts told“it to the Archbi fhop of Mofcow, and 
the Archbithop of Mofcow put him under tlie ban of the church, from which he was 


driven forth for having this fragment of a beftial body united wi ith his, and banith- 
ed from the aflemblies of the faithful all over the Ruflian empire, fo long as the 
{aid piece of dog’s feull remained united, and joined into the head of a Chriftian 
man ! 

“ But this nobleman, longing to be received again into the bofom of the church, 
and willing to endure any pain rather than not be honeftly and truly cured, {poke 
to the furgeon, defiring that he fhould take away this piece of dog’s feull ; which 
being done, and his cure accomp sie after another method, he was relieved from 
the eines ce of excommunication * 

Not the jealous and drunken orie fts of Ruffia only, but the learned phyficians of 
all countries, believed that -a piece of dead bone might thus be united with the 


living feull, or rather with any other piece of bone which they knew not, nor even 


fufpected to be alive. 

Every furgeon was in old times in the praCtice of requiring a piece of gold, which 
he hammered and beat out into a form and fize fuiting the openings made by frac- 
ture, or the hole made by his trepan :—how far this may have been defigned to deceive 
the vulgar, or perfuade the friends; how foon this elymofinary piece of gold was 


transferred to the pocket of the dextrous operator T, we need not feck to know 
f ? 3 


* Tartarus quidam caput hujus graviter adeo enfe vulneraverat, uty preter mtegumenta, cutem nempe pilofams 


aliaque oflis cranti etiam particula quedam al 


ita, adeo ut caput infpicient: denudatum non folum, fed et vul« 


neratum, occurreret cranium. Chirurgus locum apertum quo repleret, occifi canis ex cranio particulam defump- 


fit, fig Tura et Magn litudine e1 qua enfe ex capite nobilis ablata refpondentem, eamgue loco lefo ada aptavit 5 3; et hac 
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methedo integre fanitati redditus nobilis. Hic miraculofe refiitutus, rem gefiam, gaudio exultans, amicorum 


te sg oe Peo oak - : 2 
notorumve varus, enarravit, qui eandem theoiogis, et per hos reeirepel ian no commeunicarunt, neque effi icerunt, 


quod, excommunicaticne inflituta, ad loca ea quibus conveniebant Chrifiani, per totam Ruffiam, acceflus nobili 


fque dum oflis capitis canini particula indicata unita maneret *offibus capitis Chriftiani ho- 


annumerari mallens, quam, ad veram curationem, quevis non perferre, chirur- 


Tis canini fragmentum auferre juffit, ficque curatione alia adhibita, excommiunicationis-vim effugit. 
 Pher rgeons, no doubt. é ays Pa Sus ag or rea ither pretenders to furgery Y; who in fuch cafes receive 


a piece of money, (ivhich of courfe:muft be oe as it is to be within the body), and in the prefence of the pa- 


| 
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lince this is fairly implied, that among all ranks of men it was a received opinion, 
that a piece of bone, or a piece of gold, might be ingrafted upon the full. | 

The moft elaborate doctrines among the older writers concerning the office and 
ufes of the dura mater, do not bear the ftamp of any more tefined philofophy ; they 
did not know the bone to be alive, far lefs did they imagine that the dura mater 
was deftined to nourifh the fcull; they even did not know that it was conneéted 
with its internal furface; they believed that there was naturally an interftice betwixt 
the mediaftinum and fternum, and that a like interftice was interpofed betwixt the 
dura mater and fcull: The dura mater, they imagined, belonged folely to the brain ; 
they believed that the dura mater acted upon the brain like a glyfonian capfule; that 
the contraction of the dura mater promoted the circulation within the brain, as was 
manifefted in the alternate rifing and falling of that membrane, when the brain was 
expofed by wounds or trepan. They imagined this fpace to be occupied by air only, 
and even made the bubbling out of that air through the chinks a — of fraéture : 
“ For if the patient,” fays Fabricius, ‘ clofe firmly both nofe and mouth, and prefs the 
air upwards, he will difcover the air to bubble out throwgh the fiffure, fee the infla- 
tion of the dura mater forces out ~ air or humour, which is inclofed in the fpace 
betwixt the fcull and dura mater * 

Fach of thefe pathologitts believed moft potently all the ufes that any other af- 
figned for this cavity, and all the fingularities which were defcribed. idan 
on account of the free perfpiration through the futures, and other good confequences 


£é 


of this open-fpace, approves entirely of what nature has done: “ Spatium vero inter 


F 
tient beat it out to the form and fize of the wound, and put it in there to defend the brain, and to be in place of 
bone, but they never fail next day to remove into their purfe.”? Vide Les Oeuvres de Parce, p. 241-2.—-Though 
in thofe times fuch miferable praGtices may have been reforted to by thele pretenders, to whom the cure of bro- 


ken heads was ufually committed, yet I have no doubt that this infertion of a plate of 


ld ox, filver was practifed 
in good faith by men of fkill; and though I have to conception of any. kind of union betwixt fuch a plate of me- 
o * < 


tal and the fubjacent parts, I have no doubt that the incifion might heal over fuch a for body, and the plate of 


filver lic harmiefsly betwixt the feull and the fealp, as a ball lodges for years among the mufcular parts, or is nitche 


ed into a bone, without producing caries, inflammation, or pain. Inthe — German. antio 3. No, 248, is 
a cafe by Raygerius, of a foldier wounded in the head, who loft a part.of one pazietal bone, as broad as the palm 
of the hand. ‘his lofs was replaced with a thin and perforated plate of filver. 'Fhe‘ granulaticns thot through 
the holes in the filver plate, and encountering thofe from the fcalp united with them, inclofed the plate folidly in 
the cicatrix, fothat, as Raygerius reports, it could be diftin€lly felt by prefling it with the finger. 

* Primum enim fi eger claufo ore et naribus {piritum omni conatu detineat, et ad fuperiora impellat, fi tune 
per rimam exeat halitus, &c. Dura mater enim inflatur, ut aer feu humor qui eft in fpatio inter duram matrem et 
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cranium per rimam extrudat—Fad, de Vulner, cap. 7. p. 858, 


OF THE CAVITY BETWIXT THE SCULL AND DURA MATER. 
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faturas reéte natura liberum reliquit,’ &c.* Thus it happens that mifreprefenta- 
tion rifes on mifreprefentation by natural degrees, till the abfurdity gets to a 
towering height; though Fabricius believed merely that the rifing of the 
dura mater drove the air naturally contained in this fpace before it, Ruin- 
huifen fays a great deal more. He fays, “ We may conveniently enough dif- 
charge the matter from the dura mater, when the patient comes to clofe his nofe 
and mouth, and fo drives the included wind from the dreaf to the head}.” “ I do 
not well fee (fays Morgagni) how we can deny that the brain may fometimes be 
more or lefs diftant from the feull even in the living body.” ‘ That the brains of 
children lie very high, even at the full moon, was the decided opinion of Turner ; 
wherefore he fays, “ the operation of trepan is to be in them performed with every 
precaution.” All ancient authors afcribe much influence to the moon in diforders 
of the head, and Fallopius, in an efpecial manner,* believes that the brain is com- 
prefled: ‘ That this fpace is augmented betwixt the fcull and the brain, when the 
moon fhines throughout the whole night.” Thefe neap-tides of the human intel- 
le& were carefully obferved by all learned phyficians ; and furgeons were taught, ac- 
cording to the precept of Hudibras, how much fafer and more officious it was to 
perform, 


*¢ The free trepanning of the fcull, 


As often as the moon’s at full. 


The influence of opinions, fo remarkably ingenious and learned as thefe, is never flight; 
all the theories of injuries of the brain were more or lefs related to this fuppofed cavity : 
“Tt was by being depofitedin the empty {pace that occurs betwixt the {cull anddura ma- 
ter, that extravafated blood was fuppofed to inflame, corrupt, and be finally converted 
into pus }.” It was not difficult to account for the generation of matter, when blood 
was firft extravafated, for the blood was corrupted by ftagnation and heat, and by 
the new depofition of unconcoéted ferum. “ You will naturally inquire, (fays Mor- 
gagni), why the blood, which was extravafated within the {cull, gave no immediate 
tokens of its effufion, inftead of beginning to do fo many days after; without 
doubt, it is becaufe very {mall drops, diftilling very flowly from very {mall veffels, 


could not arrive till after fome days to fuch a quantity as to be injurious to the 


2p 18; + P. 148. 


t In vacuo illo {patio quod inter cranium ac duram cerebri meningem intercedit, inflammatur aliquando fanguis, 
fuppuratufque in abiceilum convertitur. rnold, 


; 
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brain.” Even the favourite doétrine of infenfible perfpiration fuppreffed by cold, 
was called in to account for the corruption of the dura mater. “ This injury, by 
giving occafion, (from the conftri€tion of the external veflels), for a greater quantity 
of blood being carried through the internal parts, and that in a lefs falubrious con- 
dition, by reafon of the infenfible perfpiration being detained ! corrupts the dura ma- 
ter*.” Such is the elaborate pathology of Morgagni. 

Tt was ftill eafier to account for the matter found under a fracture; they had 
this fimple conception of fuch purulent effufion, viz. that it penetrated through the 
chinks of the fracture, and dropped inwards upon the brain+. When, upon perforating 
with the trepan, matter iffued through the Opening, they never doubted that it was 
the fame which had dropped inwards through the fra@ture, and they eftimated the 
danger according to the quantity of matter which might thus fell inwards upon the 
brain, or, in other words, according to the widenefs of the fraCture or fiffure, 
“ If only the outward table (fays Mufitani) be fra€tured, there is no manner of dan- 
ger; but fhould both tables be fractured, there is the utmoft danger, fince the ferum 
may there fall inwards upon the dura mater }.” We cannot wonder, then, at the care 
with which they fcraped every fiffure, to fee whether it penetrated, and trepanned eve- 
ry flight fra€ture, left the fanies of the outward wound thould fall upon the brain. 

When there was no extravafated blood to corrupt, nor no open fraéture to inun- 
date the dura mater with matter, they bethought themfelves, that all the body 


* How to account (fays Valleri- 


was tranfpirable, and why not the fcull? 
ola) for the fanies penetrating even into the brain, when there is neither faflure 
nor fracture of the fcull, feems very hard; yet we thall ceafe to wonder how: 
this happens, if we but refle& that the whole body is perfpirable ||.” Sometimes 
“* noxious matters were fuppofed to perfpire from within through the cranial 


pores, to the infinite comfort of the cerebrum. §” The pus engendered within 


* Morgagni, p. 89. 

+ Perforavi (fays Verdue) atque evacuata materia que per rimam fub cranium paulatim defcendit, fymptomata 
ceflarunt, &c. p. 212. 

¢ “ Si externa faltem Jamina findatur rima, periculo vacat ; periculofum yero eft, ubi utraque lamina fiffa eft, 
cum fanies tum in duram matrem decidere poflit.” Mujfitani, p. 155. 

|| Natura aliquando pus noxiamque materiam fub cranio latitantem per iras inopinates extrudere confuevit, 
Skenkius. 


: foie — . . . : = 
§ “ Sed quomodo ad meningas fanies ufque penetraverit quum effet in offe fra@tura aut rima magis mirum vi 


deri poteft, Sed tamen mirari definemur, fi intelleximus confpirabile effe univerfum corpus.” — Valleriola, p. 159. 


Folio. 
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the cranium, and which endangered the brain, was, in a particular manner, fup- 
pofed to tranfpire through thofe invifible pores *. and fuch was their perfuafion of 
the importance of this tranfpiration of foul and fuliginous matters through the pores 
of the fcalp, and the pores of the fcull, that they believed a man could not a mo~ 
ment enjoy his intelle&t, nor live in health, without fuch a difcharge. ‘“‘ For all 
kinds of fumes afcend by nature to the head, wherefore the head is porous, and 
thofe vapours get vent, which, were they to be obftructed, muft injure the brain, 
and all the fenfes therewith ; it is by the open pores that the vapours efcape | :” So 
fays Vitalis de Furnes, the moft learned of the ecclefiaftics who have enriched our 
profeffion with their theories. Nor did they difdain every care of the external integu- 
ments of the head to keep the brain in good order, pure, and free from fuch, fuli- 
gingus vapours. “To preferve a wholefome ftate of the body, (fays Vitalis), a liveli- 
nefs of the fenfes, and a vigorous condition of the brain, combing is of no flight 
importance, fince, by combing the hair, the pores aré opened, the noxious fumes 
exhaled, &c.” quia pectinando pori aperiantur*. In modern times, this fame 
pectinatio, this laudable attention to the exterior of the cranium, will perhaps be 
regarded notasa caufe for this nimble and lively condition of the brain, but as an ap- 
proved fubftitute. A blow upon the head, according to the apprehenfion of the older 
phyfiologifts, neither killed the bone, nor injured the dura mater, but conftipated the 
pores of the fcull; “ this is a full and perfect account of the whole affair, (fays Maga- 
tus), both according to experience, and according to reafon ; according to reafon, be- 
caufe the bone being bruifed, its poresare conftri€ted, perfpiration fuffocated, the natural 
heat extinguifhed,and,of courfe, ill humours generated from ill-conco&ted matter, which, 
rifing in form of vapour, and, finding no exit, inflames and corrupts the contufed 
bone, even from the contufed furface down to the dura mater, which, being hetre- 
unto connected by various ligaments, thofe ligaments lead the corruption onwards 


from the bone to the dura mater, which is difordered and inflamed by the foul mat- 


* Accidit etiam quandoque in vulneribus capitis, quod fanies non habeat liberum exitum a vulnere, ficque per- 


porofitates offis refudet ab intra cranium. 


+ Et quoniam omnes fumofitates ad caput afcendunt, ideo caput eft porofium ut vapores exeant, qui, fi mane- 


t rehy Tes . = feaquens xe fanfine: colern Bes ef 
rent, cerebrum lederent, et, per confequens, omnes fenfus ; celerum apertis poris illee fumofitates exeunt. Dom. 


de Vitalis de Furnes. 


: ee we danshnte AN} due tatu erebr ‘ 7 i H ; 3 
+ Ideo ad corporis fanitatem, bonumque ftatum cerebri, et vivacitatem fenfuum, valet peAinatio, quia peStinans 
do pori aperiantur, funi exhalantur. De Vitalis de Furnes, p. 72s 
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ter collected upon it, offenfive both from its natural qualities, and the peftilent ex- 
halations * 

What, then, is the fum of this philofophy, which has occupied the minds of 
men celebrated in paft ages for talents and knowledge, and regulated their practice ? 
What will learning do for us in this,department of furgery ? It will teach us, that 
the {cull is a mere bone, fuch as we fee it on the ftudent’s table, compofed of dif- 
tinct pieces joined by futures, having cancelli filled with fat, to prevent its brittle- 
nefs, and perforated on both its tables with pores, calculated to allow of every 
needful tranfudation ; that dead bone may be united with the {cull, or its injuries 
and lofs of fubftance replaced by other foreign. matter; that there is betwixt the 
{cull and dura mater a fpace full of air, feparating the inner furface of the {cull from 
the membrane which immediately covers the brain; that the cranium has a free 
perfpiration through its futures, and through every pore ; that the ferum or puru- 
lence which injures the brain is either generated from extravafated blood, or diftils 
through the futures, or tranfudes through the pores of the fcull, or is a fermen- 
tation of ill-concoéted matter, proceeding from the natural tranfpiration being re- 
prefled! This is all: unlefs I am to add, that it would teach us the practical leffons 
of digefting, exfoliating, mundifying, incarning, and cicatrifing wounds of the {cull. 

lam not afhamed to have detained you with a preliminary fketch, which will 
enlarge your conceptions, and extend your views, and make you lefs unwilling to 
part with the prejudices eftablifhed by time and prefcription, confecrated by high 
authorities, and intermixed + with every part of learning. It may feem fuperfluous 
to remind even a tyro, that bone lives, grows, and is nourifhed ; it may feem wic- 


Vou. Il. Xx 


* “ Rem autem fecus fe habere, et ratio et experientia demonftrant 5 ratio, quidem, quoniam ofle contufo con- 
STIPANTUR ejus pori probibeturque eventatio et labefadatus natibus, calor ut neceffarium fit ex incotto alimgnto ichores 
pravos fuboriri, ef elevari halitus, qui, cum eis non pateat exitus, primus os contufum inficiunt, inflammant, atque 
corrumpunt, deinde quod fanum erat ufque ad membranam. Hee autem, cum pluribus ligamentis connectuntur 
cum cranio, fieri non poteft, quia ligamenta, que cum emortuo offe copulantur, putrefcant, atque fupra mem- 
branam ipfam colligantur ichores pravi, qui et propria qualitate, et halitibus quos emittunt ipfam meningem male 


afficiunt, ac inflammant.”  Magatus, p. 188, 


+ My reader would furely be amufed with the conceited and pragmatical manner in which the old furgeons 
defcribed thefe important proceffes, _ In a cafe where, upon opening in a*boy a large tumor on the fealp, the 
furgeon found the feull black and carious, he defecribes the cafe in thefe words: “ Vulnus autem tra@tavi primo 
digerentibus, fecundo mundificantibus, tertio incarnantibus, et denique quarto cicatizantribus.” Sculteti, Ap- 


pendix, Cafe xvi—One may eafily imagine, that they would aét, with much deliberation and dignity, the fcene 


they fo formally defcribe. 
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ked and malicious to revive the memory of obfolete follies, only to make them the fub- 
jet of wanton ridicule, while our own beft knowledge is yet far below the level of truth, 
and is probably deftined to become the fport of future theorifts. But there are fome 
follies which it is ufeful to know, and | am perfuaded that this rude fore-ground 
which I have prefented of rubbifh and ruins, while it enriches the general fketch, 
will ferve tg make the diftance clear and interefting. 

To this kind of philofophy every fact is adverfe ; and it muft be a matter of won- 
der, that men could practife our profeffion, and fee bone occafionally fubjeét to all the 
difeafes of the foft parts, without being confcious of its life and circulation. The 
fkull is a part of the living fyftem, not lefs dependent on the general circulation, 
not lefs intimately connected with the furrounding parts, not lefs fubjedt to difeafe 
and death, than the moft delicate and vafcular membranes of the body; and its 
flighteft injuries draw after them the moft difmal confequences, for it defends 
the moft important organ of the body. But, before we enter on the pathology of 
the fkull, it cannot be fuperfluous to reflect for a moment on thofe conceptions of 
the ftru€ture of bone in general; which the inquiries of modern pathologifts natu- 
rally fuggeft. 

The form and ftru@ture of every bone is determined in the arrangement of its 
arteries, long before the bony-fecretion begins; and, in the courfe of years, the fize 
and fhape of the bone are accomplifhed by the gradual fecretion of that animal earth 
which gives it ftrength and firmnefs. When we inje& the bones of an infant, we per- 
ceive, by our fenfes, that they are vafcular in a high degree, proportioned to that pro- 
fufe and continual fecretion for which this vafcularity is deftined. When we give mad- 
der along with its food to an adult animal, we find, from the manner in which all its 
bones are tinged, that this fecretion is perpetual and inceffant; that the health of the bo- 
ny fyftem confifts in the found a@tion of its veffels, and that the firm or earthy ‘parts of 
the bones is continuallyfecreted and abforbed. When, having inje@ted an adult bone, 
we diffolve its earthy parts in nitric acid, and wafh them away, we find that it has 
loft nothing of its vafcularity, which feems, on the contrary, to have increafed with its 
growth ; and, when a bone is fraQured,-we find that this vigorous fecretion is ready 
to replace the loft, or to re-unite the broken parts of the bone with callus, which cal- 
Jus is, from its recent fecretion, more vafcular than bone. Every difeafe, every ope- 
ration, every difleCtion, proves to us, that this aGtive circulation in the veffels of a bone 
is unceafing. In amputation, the-furgeon fees the bone, efpecially its cancelli, ftream- 


ing with blood. In trepanning the {cull, blood bubbles up through the hole, long be- 
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fore he has reached the dura mater; and, when his faw tears up duft only, and that dry 
and bloodlefs, he is confcious that the bone is dead. A bone bruifed is fo far fufceptible 
of ecchymofis, that extravafations of blood may be feen amongtt its lamella. A bone 
cut up by the wound of a fabre may be re-united like any foft part. A bone laid 
naked, if it do not die, granulates, and adheres with the other parts. A bone, when 
fo injured by blows, by fire, by cauftics, by venereal, or other difeafes, that it mutt 
die, grows black, juft as the foft parts blacken by fphacelus, and feparates with gra- 
nulations {prouting from the neighbouring bone, as fphacelated parts feparate from 
thofe which are ftill alive. The entire fhaft of a bone, when thus difeafed, and re- 
jected as dead, is difcharged flowly, and often in fragments, through the ulcers, 
while the furrounding membranes, and the ftill healthy heads of the bone, are pro- 
ducing a new fhaft ready to fupply the lofs. Often from the furface of difeafed ul- 
cerating bones {pring up foft fungi of very rapid growth; and, when a fraCture 
is tormented with perpetual motion, or from impatience, ill health, or want 
of care, the parts are prevented from re-uniting ; or when, from a blow or 
bruife, a bone is thrown into difeafed a€tion, and its veflels kept in a ftate 
of continued excitement ;—the bony fecretion, having no limits, forms a tu- 
mor, folid as the bone from which it fprings, ufually cancellated, often having in it 
cavities filled with pus, and confifling of a fecretion, partly cartilaginous, partly bo- 
ny, and fo maflive, as to load the part with its bulk, or not unfrequently to deftroy 
it by its prefflure. 

The fcull is highly vafcular, has various fources of circulation and nourifhment, 
and is peculiarly tenacious of life; but all the phenomena connected with com- 


plicated ftru€ture, are, by the ufual methods of teaching anatomy, induftrioufly re- 


‘moved from obfervation. The fealp is clafled along with the common integuments, 


diftinguifhed only as being peculiarly vafcular. The {cull is defcribed along with the 
bones, each bone is feparately defcribed, and the forms, and proceffeseand holes of 
thefe bones, occupy fo entirely our hours of ftudy, that we form no conception of 
any thing but thofe forms: The dura mater, again, is defcribed along with the brain, as 
its peculiar covering, and nothing obferved but its connections, and efpecially thofe pro- 
cefles by which it protects the cerebellum, or divides the hemifpheres of the brain. It 
is by this anatomical method that every thing truly interefting is removed from our 
notice; and the imagination or reafon being allowed no fhare, we are taught to ftudy 
anatomy as a tafk of the memory only, without one laudable or ufeful purpofe. 
The integumentsorfcalp, ¢.¢, the fucceflive layers of the fkin, occipito-frontalis mufcle, 
XxX 2 
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cellular fubftance, and pericranium, are clofely conne&ted with each other, and with 
the fcull, by one continued tiffue of veffels.. When thefe integuments are feparated 
from the feull, even in the diffe@tion of the dead body, the feull {weats out drops of 


it Vaily 


lood from every point of its furface. The outer table of the fcull is fo plainl 
yOOd Tow yY } y 


alive, that the furgeon can perfectly judge of its death: when alive, it is. moift, 


ing perforated ; it is by its drynefs and faded colour, and 


: a } ‘ 1 
clear, and bleeds upon being 


e 
its bloodlefs appearance, (and when trepanned), by the drynefs of the duft turned 
out in fawing, that the furgeon is able to pronounce it carious and dead. The {cull is 
nourifhed, yet not altogether dependent for its circulation on its periofteum and fcalp: 
a piece of fcalp may not only be raifed by a clean cut of the fabre, and laid down a- 
gain fo as to adhere to the bone, as to any foft part, but being cut off, it is repla~ 
ced, in part at leaft, by granulations from the fcull. The integuments not cut, but 
lacerated, whirled off from the fcull, flapped down over the face and ears, foiled 
with earth and mud, will, upon being cleaned, and laid in their place, adhere to 
the fcull. 

The fcull re-unites thus eafily with the integuments, from having every effential 
provifion for life and circulation within itfelf. Anatomifts ftudying merely the ana- 
tomy, have defcribed the fcull as compofed of two tables, with mtermediate cancelli, 
or net-work of bony fibres ; thefe cancelli are defcribed as ufeful in the cylindric bones 
for enlarging their bulk, without augmenting their weight, or as cells fitted to contain 
the marrow which is to lubricate the bone ; and if ever thefe cells have been regarded 
as vafcular, it is as having a vafcularity appropriated to the fecretion of marrow. 
The theorift, thus occupied in defcribinga bone, is reminded of nothing but its fragility, 
and the danger of its wanting oil. The practical furgeon, on the contrary, when he fees 
the cancelli in amputations red as flefh, and ftreaming with blood, or when, in tre- 
panning, he fees blood gufhing up through the trepan-hole, is confcious that this 
interpofed can€ellated ftra€ture is the centre of circulation and nourifhment to the 
bone, and that the cellular fubftance which furrounds the foft parts to nourifh them, 
muft, in bone, be thus depofited in the centre, that it may be maintained in. its 
form, and make a part of the common ftru€ture of the bone. It is from this ar- 
rangement, and from the perfe& protection of its cellular fubftance, and circulating 
fyftem of veflels, that bone is peculiarly tenacious of life. The thigh-bone may be 
broken into fragments ; many of thefe may be fo difplaced, as to feem feparated from 
all natural connection with the bone; yet the circulation of each piece furvives ; 


and, thoygh the detached fragments are fmall, the bone fhortened, and twifted in- 
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to the moft uncouth forms, each part lives, and is affimilated into the general mafs 
of vafcularity, by which the particular pieces are made to adhere, and callus is in the 
end fecreted, fo as to re-unite them firmly. So is it with the feull, of which large 
and broad pieces are often apparently infulated by fraQtures, furrounding the piece 
of bone on all fides; and the furgeon, having performed the operation of trepan, 
paffes his probe or finger into the hole, and is confcious that the dura mater is as 
completely detached from the internal, as the pericranium is, by laceration, or by 
fcraping, from the external furface of the {cull ; and yet fuch infulated pieces circum- 
{cribed by lines of fra€ture, after being deprefled by violence; are as violently rai- 
fed by working with the levator; the furgeon believes that he fhould in duty 
pull them away, and yet is fearful of doing harm; they are left flightly con- 
ne@ted with the feull, and very flight, if at all with their own nutritious mems= 
branes, and yet they live, and are re-united, and granulate, and heal. Bone 
is univerfally, from the firmnefs of its ftru€ture, tenacious of life; and the 
almoft detached portions of a fra@tured tibia, and the rudely-elevated fragments of 
a fractured fcull, thus preferving their circulation, would almoft perfuade us, 
that a piece of bone, like a tooth deftined for tranfplantation, might altogether be 
detached, wafhed in water, and re-committed to its place, fo as to adhere. 

The circulation thus maintained by the pericranium from without, and maintained 
fo vigorous in the ftructure of the bone itfelf, is well fupported from within ; for, 
indeed, if we were to aflign the nourifhment of the fcull.to any one fource, it would 
be to the dura mater, which is more properly the internal periofteum of the fcull, 
than a membrane belonging to the brain ; with the brain it has no vafcular connec- 
tion, but is feparated by a halitus or fecretion, fimilar to that of other cavities, as 
thofe of the pericardium or peritoneum ; with the fcull it is fo connected, that the 
{cull-cap is in diffe€tion torn up with the greateft force, and every point is covered 
with the ruptured mouths of delicate and bleeding veffels. 

The dura mater is very firmly attached to the whole internal furface of the feull; 
it is hard, firm, grates like a cartilage when cut with {ciflars, and has a gliftening 
furface, like the capfule of a joint: it has no appearance of delicacy or fenfibility, 
for indeed it has none, fince acids, cauftics, and even the actual cautery, have been 
applied to it, and it has been cut and torn in experiments on living animals, with- 
out exciting pain. It enters very flowly into difeafed aGtion, and has‘as little appear- 
ance of vafcularity as of fenfibility ; often it is inflamed, and even fuppurated, with- 


out changing colour, and is little affected by our moft fubtile injections, But the 
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injeCtion, which does not change the colour of the dura mater, colours the bone, pafles 
through its veflels, and runs out from innumerable minute orifices, when the dura mater 
is torn away: It appears from every circumftance, that the vafcularity of the dura ma- 
ter is deftined for the nourifhment of the feull, and may be truly named its Internal Pe- 
riofteum ; and the great arteries and veins (as they are called) of the dura mater might 
be more juftly defcribed as the Nutritious Veflels of the fcull.. Were we firft to obferve 
this vafcular conneGtion, and then glance our eye haftily over the facts relating to it, 
we fhould be apt to pronounce the {cull entirely dependent for its nourifh- 
ment on the dura mater; and that its connection cannot be diffolved by difeafe, 
without corruption of the bone, and fuppuration of the brain, nor. detached 
by violence, without effufion of blood. ‘Yet this important fource of nourifhment 
the fcull may alfo difpenfe with, and live; for, in cafes of the moft extenfive effu- 
fions of blood under the fcull, and where this membrane is divided from it by a 
thick and folid cake of coagulated blcod, we find, that the fcull bleeds in trepan- 
ning, and granulates during the cure ; and although it may feem a fact difficult to 
afcertain, I fhall prove to your conviction, that the dura mater may by a fhock 
be detached from the fcull, and adhere again to it without harm, leaving unequivo- 
cal marks by which in diffleGion it can be known that it had been feparated and re- 
united. 

I take a pleafure in fubmitting to your review thefe facts, fo oppofite to the doc- 
trines, and fo inimical to the practice of the older furgeons ; for they will teach you, if 
you dwell upon them, to have a perfeé& confidence in the powers of nature. With fo 
many fources of circulation, the life of the fcull is veryfecure : The {calp, the {cull, and 
the dura mater, are the fucceflive integuments of the brain, they mutually fupport each 
other, fo that they cannot be individually injured ; and we have reafon to believe, that 
when the dura mater fuppurates, and the brain is endangered, the whole fyftem of 
this vafcular conneiion has fuffered a fatal fhock, or the bone, the centre of that 
circulation, has been deadened by the blow. I fear that thofe general conclufions, 
which by a fort of anticipation I have laid before you, may feem more allied with 
{peculation than practice, yet are they the true and genuine fource of your prog- 
noftics. The eftablifhing more authentically the conclufions which I have mention- 
ed in a general way, will convey the moft ufeful leffons'in furgery, and in medicine 
too; and I now willingly forfake thefe fuch general arrangements,’to examine the 
fpecial facts by which they are to be proved. 

The feveral integuments of the brain, the fcalp, the fcull, and the dura mater, are not 


merely contiguous; they are not merely layers of integzuments of various folidity, 
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which may be difle€ted and defcribed under various denominations of parts ; they 
areeeflentially connected as a whole, having one continuous circulation, and having 
their difeafe in common ; and as the tefticle, vaginal coat, and ferotum, are ufually in- 
volved in the fame common difeafe, and when enlarged form one general tumor ; fo 
the {calp, fcull, and dura mater, are at times enlarged by one common exciting caufe, 
We have daily examples of a limb being deformed, and degenerating into a pon- 
derous and folid tumor, in confequence of a general injury extending to the bone, 
and exciting the bone, in common with the foft parts, to a high ftate of fecretion. 
When, for example, the fhoulder-bone is hurt by a blow, or the thigh-bone bruifed 
or crufhed by a carriage-wheel, fo as to have the general action of the veflels ex- 
cited, without the ftruéture of the parts being deftroyed, there enfues a general 
tumor of the fhoulder, or thigh, firm, hard, and bony, which is found upon diflec- 
tion to be fometimes a cancellated, fometimes a folid tumor of the bone. In 
like manner, the head being injured by a blow, degenerates into a tumor, in which 
the brain and the fcull are equally enlarged. 

There is perhaps no miftake more natural or frequent than this, that in cafes of 
hydrocephalus, the fcull is merely diftended by the increafe of the brain, and 
becomes thinner as it diftends; I fhall prove to you, that the fcull grows. and 
forms an aétive part of the tumor, (a fact which is not eafily afcertained, fince 
fuch general injuries are ufually fatal at a very early period), and that in all cafes of 
hydrocephalus, while the fubftance of the brain is wafted, the cranium isin every fenfe, 
and in all its proportions, enlarged in bulk and in fubftance, as well as in extent ; that 
it even acquires in a child a folidity and thicknefs far exceeding thofe of the adult. 

“ T was invited (fays Trioen) by Petrus Sandra, when, in our city of Leyden, the 
burying-place of a certain family was to be opened. Many relations of the houfe 
were there to fee the remains of their feveral friends dug up, and to have them repla- 
ced in new graves. Sandra, who had required my company along with him, defired 
that the grave of his fifter fhould be opened.“ Thefe are the remains (fays he) of 
a beloved fifter, whofe feull is not yet confumed by time, I wifhed you fhould fee.” 

“ The {cull being difinterred, I found it larger than was natural for one of her age. 
The coronal and fagittal futures quite obliterated ; in the bregma were two ofla 
Wormiana, and two fimilar ones in the point of the lamboid future, while there 


was in the left and upper part of the occiput a perforation of both tables. The caufe 


of thefe phenomena was related to me thus: 
“ While achild of no more than eight months old, a thoughtlefs fervant-gitl taking 
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her by both arms, toffed her in fport up in the air, and down again alternately, till 
at laft the child’s head ftruck the frieze of the door-piece. Her cries being appea- 
fed, her parents willingly believed that fhe had fuffered no effential harm; but in lefs 
than a month they obferved a fillinefs and fleepinefs in the child, the faculties mani- 

feftly injured, the head flowly batalatael till at laft the whole nourifhment of the 
body apparently being drawn towards the head, it attained the unnatural fize repre- 
fented in the drawing, exceeding greatly that of an adult fcull, while the reft of the 
body feemed deprived of a Many phyficians were iecsleh: but in vain, 
She lived to the 14th year of her age, without growing a finger’s breadth during the 
whole period ; and this flight hiftory of her condition, and the caufe of this difor- 
der, alone remains * 

In all the hydrocephalic children I have feen grown up to years, the fize 


and thicknefs of Ae as the folidity of its bones, and fometimes the firm- 


nefs of the futures, have kept an equal pace with the enlargement of the brain. 


a pel 


The offific procefs has been, as in this cafe, peculiarly vigorous; for in: this 


‘thy of notice, that the indentations of the futures were oblite- 


rated, and the bones confolidated. Indeed, it is my perfuafion, that every part of 
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ody, when its veflels are diftended, or otherwife excited to increafed adtion, 
muft grow: Sometimes preffure, fometimes a blow, fometimes difeafed aCtion,: (as 
fyphilitic), fometimes an increafe of weight, as in difeafes of the breafts or tefticles, 


fometimes the irritation of a foreign body, as a piece of ftick thruft through the ear 


*  Feecundiflimi ac dodtiffimiviri, Alberti Alberthome, facrorum my ftze feecundiffimi Lugdini Batavorum Fune- 
ralia celebrandi caufa, tumulus familiz loculis quondam repofitis erat evacuandus ; qua occafione confanguinil, ut 
plurimum, fefe fiftunt, ut videant, quorum cineres fuperfint, ac novis indigeant repofitoriis: huic aétui interefle, 
unus illorum Petrus Sandra Medicine Doétor rogavit, atque defun&te fuze fororis urnas effodere juflit : Hac con- 
TINENT (inquit) AMATA SONORIS CINERES, CUJUS CRANIUM, SI NONDUM TEMPORE ABSUMPTE, MONSTRARE TIBI ES ANIMUS 3 
hine aperto conditorio fequentia in eo notandi mihi preebuit facultatem. Molem ratione etatis folito majorem, 
offium bregmatum frontifque obliteratas futuras, circa fonticulum duo ofla wormiani, ut plurimum in Lambdoi- 
daea fincipitis cum occipitis ofla conjungente reperiunda fimillima, in parte occipiti finiftri fuperiore foramen in me- 
ninges perium, animadverti ; quorum phenomenum caufam fequens narrabit hiftoria. 

** Ambabus ulnis dum infantem, hoc tempore o@imeftrem, jocandi caufa in altum tollit, ac reciproce demittit 
ancilla, tandem illius occiput in epiftylium laquearis porticulze ingreflum ornantis incutit. Compofitis vocifera- 
tionibus, contufionem nullius momenti habuere parentes; altero vero menfe vix elapfo, filiole infipientiam, eam 
ingenii facultatibus orbam, ac inertem obfervaverunt, pedetentim augeri cranium, fenfimque in hanc, quam ex- 
hibet archetypum, evafifle molem, adeo ut fuccus nutritius ceeteris corporis partibus negatus, foli capiti profpicere 
ftuduerit ; interim nulla non in auxilium vocata, abfque frugee tamen : @ixit in annum nativitatis fuze decimum 
quartum, quo temporis intervallo ne latum ad creverat unguem, ac pofte fata hance nobis reliquerit hiftoriam.”— 
Tricen Obfervat. Med, Chirurg. p. 23. 
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or lip of a favage, or a fkewer ftruck into the liver of a fowl, is the exciting caufe. 
Vafcular a€tion will increafe the natural fecretion ; and a tumor thus produced and 
continued will have no limits to its growth, but muft increafe while the blood cir- 
culates, and its own ftruéture remains entire. 


Cafe, by Aurivellius, of a woman born of healthy parents, (her father a foldier, ber 
mother a hale and ftout country-woman, herfelf one of four healthy and thriving chil- 


dren, born by her mother to.the fame hufband), who died of hydrocephalus, aged 45. 


“ This woman was born found and healthy, without vifible {pot or blemith, but 
foon after birth was attacked, as the children of the lower people often are, with 
feald head, which was cured by being powdered with the duft of worm-eaten wood. 
When the child was about fix months old, the head began fenfibly to increafe in 
fize, and extended continually ; the face and body meanwhile growing very flow- 
ly, infomuch that, at adult years, while the head was of gigantic fize, the 
had the flender body of a child fix years old. Such was the weight of the 
head, that fhe never could raife it; nor had fhe ever been able to ftand, but lay al- 
ways in bed, unable to turn, or even to convey food to the mouth, the right hand 
being paralytic ; yet in this condition fhe enjoyed fuch health as to furvive the infantile 
difeafes. She fuffered the meafles, the fmall-pox, and a fort of intermittent fever ; 
fhe continued during childhood to have frequently bowel-complaints from worms, and 
was often tortured with toothachs, from corrupted teeth. She ate heartily, and was 
fond of aftringent wines. But always when raifed up in bed, fhe was feized with 
eructations, and inclination to puke. All the excretions were regular, and from 
the age of puberty, the menfes, though {paring, and fomewhat pale, flowed with 
great regularity. 

Thus fhe continued to live, and not only attained to puberty, but furvived to the 
fortieth year with very perfe&t fenfes, and a degree of reafon. Her face was filly 
like that of an idiot, continually inclined to laugh, the mouth gaping, the faliva 
flowing over the lips, and the fpeech very indiftin ; yet the difputed violently 
with thofe who faid fhe was an idiot. Her mother bewailed her fate with fobs 
and tears, but was confoled by the contented ftate of her child, who afked her why 
fhe cried ?—that fhe had no reafon to cry. She ufed to command, and to be eafily 
offended. She knew thofe whom fhe had once feen, and was able to diftinguith 
the rank and circumftances of thofe who vifited her. When, the year preceding her 
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- death, her picture was drawn, fhe wondered, and inquired very anxioufly the rea- 


fon of what was doing. She was anxious to cover herfelf decently, and {poke to 
her mother about receiving any new vifitors with refpeét. She had learnt from the 
clergyman fome fhort prayers: in fpite of all the pains he beftowed on her, fhe 
never could be taught to read, but acknowledged God in Chrift, in whofe name fhe 
was baptized. She died fuddenly in the forty-fifth year of her age. 

“The body being given for diffe€tion, the head was found of an enormous bulk ; 
the abdomen was alfo full in proportion to the reft of the body, but the breatt, 
neck, and limbs, were thofe of a child. The forehead was broader than the occi- 
put, and meafured three-fourths of a Swedith foot. The back acrofs the fhoulders 
meafured exatly the fame. 

“ There was in the fpine a double lateral curvature, and the thorax follow- 
ed this curvature, fo that on the bulging fide the ribs were far diftant, but on 
the other fide twifted and plaited over one another. The one haunch was in like 
manner higher than the other, while the legs were fo ftrangely diftorted one way, 
that the one leg was turned towards the infide of the thigh, the other towards the 
outfide of the correfponding thigh. In the thorax and abdomen there was nothing 
irregular, except the diftorted pofture of the vifcera, and their fmallnefs, proceeding 
from the diftortion and littlenefs of the body, and the peculiar fize of the veffels 
going towards the head, which were much larger, in proportion, than thofe going 
to the lower part of the body. In the integuments of the head, nothing particular 
was obferved, nor was there the fmalleft appearance of effufed ferum. But the 
cranium adhered fo firmly to the dura mater, that it could not be torn off without 
violence, when a profufion of limpid water rufhed out. 

_ © The fcull-cap being torn up, and along with it the adhering part of the dura 
mater, the brain itfelf appeared. And as the head (laid out for diffection) hung 
backwards, the brain feemed like a bladder, pendulous, and partly full of water. 
On its furface appeared no veftige of convolutions ; it was like a plain and extended 
membrane’: being more freely opened, water fowed out, and the fubftance of the 
cerebrum was found not to exceed a twelfth of an inch in thicknefs, while yet 
the diftinGion betwixt the internal white and medullary, and the external cineri- 
tious or cortical fubftance, was perfet. It would appear that the water had been 
colle@ted in the proper ventricles of the brain, but the bottom of thefe cavities had 
loft their natural forms, the eminences were flattened, and the thalami nervorum 
opticorum fo feparated from each other, that the anterior commiflure of the brain 


was diftinélly feen. But, on the bafis of the brain, in the cerebellum, in the crura 
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cerebri, or medulla oblongata, or the exit of the nerves, nothing unufual was ob- 
ferved. 

“Such was the enormous fize of the fcull-cap, cut off in the ufual manner above 
the orbitary hole, by the margin of the fquamous future, that it held nine pounds 
of water; and fo remarkably was it changed in form, that you would have mifta- 
ken the fore for the back part of the fcull, for it was in all dimenfions fo much 
larger towards the forehead and finciput, than towards the occiput, that to an un- 
fkilful perfon, or upon a flight glance, the fore-part would have feemed to have been 
turned backwards : The {cull was broadeft at the wings of the fphenoid bone ; thence 
it gradually contracted towards the occiput, where it was extremely narrow. The 
forehead projected remarkably over the fockets of the eyes and the root of the nofe, 
not with that gradual flope which is natural to the forehead, but rifing fuddenly and 
perpendicularly towards the vertex. Nor were the fides or temples of their natural flat- 
nefs, but round and bulging; the meeting of the parietal bones in the fagittal future 
was raifed,* not in one point only, but in all its length, like the ridge of a pent- 
houfe; but all the reft of the head was fo globular, that the ufual prominences in 
the centres of the bones were not perceived. 

“To convey a ftill more corre& idea of this deformity, here follows a table of the 
dimenfions, compared with the dimenfions of two natural {culls. 


TABLE, 
ty Bs 

Convexitas, a glabella per verticem ad locum oppofitum 

occipitis, - - * ~ 147 “ 96 
Convexitas lateralis future coronalis, - - 132 “ 70 
Convexitas fuper gibbofitates off. vertic. prison 136 - 89 
Circumferentia, - - - - 220 - 180 
Alitudo maxima, - ” = 50 = 25 
Axis feGtionis major, - - - 70 ~ 65 
Axis calvariz maxima intermedium frontem et occiput pra- 

cidenti altior, - - ~ 76 ~ 65 
Axis feCtionis minor, - - - 53 - 48 


“In refpect of thicknefs, it differed very little from that of the natural fcull of a 
woman ; it was thickeft in thofe parts where ftrength is required ; all the futures were 
ba ae : 
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clofe, and in many places. the bones infeparably joined. The coronal future is 
perfe&t in all its femicircle; there are many offa triquetra, fmall at the fides, 
hardly diftinguifhable, but larger towards the vertex, and furrounded by futures, fo as 
to preferve to them the form of diftin& bones. ‘The parietal bones are at the fore- 
part entirely united, fo that on the external, as well as on the internal furface, there 
isno mark of the fagittal future; but, towards the back-part, they are se 
by a complete and open future, ete with fmall indentations, from the upper ex- 
tremity of which goes off a fimilar future, terminating in firm bone. The whole 
of the lambdoid future is alfo vifible, and is interrupted, like the coronal, with many 
fmall bones, and from the lower part of this lambdoid future, two other futures 
run upwards into the parietal bones, that of the right-fide joining with the fore-men- 
tioned irregular and retrograde branch of the fagittal future, fo as to comprehend 
within the lines of thofe three futures, an os triquetrum, an irregular bone of no 
lefs than four inches in length, united in a {mall part of its circle with the right pa- 


rietal bone. Innumerable {mall bones formed the two fquamous futures, which, 


being feparated on one fide of the head by the maceration, left large openings. 
*¢ The {keleton, in RL was that of agrown woman, without the flighteft mark 


of the place of the epiphyfis *.” 


* Dida muliercula, Catharine Olair Filia, patre orta erat robufto, gregario militi; et matre pariter vegeta, 
ad hunc ufque diem fuperftite, que tres alios liberos ex eodem patre pepererat, fanos eofdem vegetofque. Nul- 
Jum dicebatur ex materno utero cum vite ufura tulifle vitium, aut neevem ullum. Non diu vero poit nativita. 
tem, caput faciemque mala {cabies occupaverat, quam ut depelleret mater, farinam adfperferat ligni putridi, a 
vermibus erofi, Circa fextum poftea etatis menfem ineuntem, caput manifeite coeperat tumere, et continue dein 
magis magifque intumuerat, facie interea ac reliquo corpore exigua admodum incrementa capiente; ufque eo, ut 
in adalta etiam etate, illi gigantia magnitudo, huic puelle fex, vel feptennis tenera ftatura fuerit. Inde cas 
put ipfa nunquam potuerat erigeri; nec pedibus infiftendi periculum unquam fecerat, lecto per continuos annos 
adfixa, in qua nec vertere fe ipfa valuerat, nec cibum unquam ad os adferre, dextra manet femper impotens. Ni- 
hilo tamen minus fuis in cunis, preter fpem et vota, vitam ita traxerat, ut feliciter et morbillis defun@a eilet, et 
variolis, et febre quadam intermittente ; ac praterea conftanti ejus morbo non fe adjunxiflent, nifi infantilibus 
annis tormina a vermibus, pofteaque frequentiores dentium dolores, unde plurimam hi partem exifi fuerunt, Ci- 
bos fere femper bene appetierat, maxime que guftum delectarent, ut Jadticinia ; quin etiam placuerat vinum 
aduftum. Sed tamen erecta’ quoties teneretur, ru@tibus et fenfu inftantis vomitus vexata fuerat. _Excretiones 
communes plerumque rite proceflerant, et fexui proprias a pubera tate regulariter habuerat, fed parciores tamen 
quam effe foleant, pallidiorefque. 

Sic non adultam modo, fed quadraginta annorum etatem aflecuta, fenfibus externis femper valuerat, et ratio- 
nis ufu, non multo quidem, aliquo tamen erat gavifa. Vultu ad rifum compofito, hiante ore, et defluenta faliya, 


loquela item indiftin¢ta, fatuz {peciem perpetuo exhibuerat ; ; fed fatuam tamen, ut putarent alii, fe non. efle aczi- 
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Thus do we remark the whole head growing, and the feull increafing, at once 


in extent and thicknefs, when excited by a blow. We are confcious, that diften- 


ter contenderat. Matrem filice fortem cum gemitu et lacrimis conqueftam, folita erat confolari, ipfam fe contentam 
profefla, nec effe poftulans, cur funderet illa lacrimas ? Imperitaverat aliis, et offenfa iras conceperat. Quos femel 
viderat, agnoverat redeuntes, et a domino diflinxerat famulum, Altero ante mortem anno, quum adveniffent, qui fa- 
ciem et corporis habitum pictura effingerent, ejufmodi rei curiofe queefitaverat caufam ; de corpore tegendo folicita 
fuerat; ac fimul de novis hofpitibus bene recipiendis matrem rogitaverat. Precum unam alteramve formulam brevio- 
rem addidicerat, fed quacunque ab ecclefiz minifiris adhibita opera, literarum charaéteres, quantum: ad libros legen. 
dos fuflicerat, non didicerat dignofcere. Deum fi habere profefla erat, quem Chriftum nominaverat, a quo effet bap- 
tizata, Miferam vero vitam, quum quadraginta quinque annos duraverat, tandem fubita mors abrupit, anni 
M,DCC,LXI. menfi Maio, ad finem vergente. 

Contemplationi anatomice traditum cadaver mox ‘capitis enorme exhibuit volumen; abdomen itidem, pro re- 
liquo corpore, magnum ; faciem vero fronti fubjeGtam, collum, thoracem, artufque omnes ejus magnitudinis, que 
puerili wtati conveniat. Frons occipiti latior, pedis fuecici tres sequabat partes quartas, qua fere menfura fum- 
mum etiam dorfum ab uno humero ad alterum emetiebatur. In latera duplici flexu curvata dorfi {pina thoracis 
latera, fuperioris flexus modum fequi fic coegerat, ut ab uno latere, quod magis exftabat, magis inter fe diflarent, 
coftze, ab altero, quod compreflum, propinque et imbricatim fere adjaceret una alteri. Sic et coxa una altere 
altior. Ar!us autem inferiores mire contorti; ita ut cruris prior pars femoris parti, in uno, interiori, in alteros 
exteriori, refponderet ; cruro vero pofitum pedes fequebantur. 

In abdomine et fubje@ta pelvi, pariter atque in thorace et collo, preter id, quod flexa {pina, et coxarum difpar 
altitudo, in partium fitu mutaverant, preterque diGtam fupra partium exiguam molem ; fola mereri attentionem 
videbatur morbofa vaforum fanguiferorum proportio, que partium magnitudini diverfte ita refpondebat, ut, quee 
ad caput afcenderent, arterice ampliores multo illis effent, quee ad inferiora artufque digrederentur. Tanto au_ 
tem magis a fani corporis modo defiexerat tunc cerebrum, tunc ejus offia camera, que, ad vifcus tam nobilem 


1em nihil obfer- 


defendendum faéta, ad hujus fe format figuram. In externis ejus integumentis, preeter diflentio 
vatum eft infoliti, neque-inter ea ftagnantis aque repertum vel minimum. Calvarie autem quum arétiffimi craf- 
fior cerebri membrana adheererit, removeri iftius fornicata portio fine violentia non petuit ; ex quo accidit, ut mox 
fub hac opera limpide aquee magna copia erumperet. Detrattis fic et calvaria, et que huic adfixa manebat craf- 
fior membrana, cerebrum comparebat flaccidum, in eo, quo tenebatur examinandum caput, fitu, pofteriora ver- 


: : . : spp at .s as . Me Fa T-0Tin) es 
fus dependens, veficze inftar, que aliquo intus contento humore partim concidit, partim pindula eft. Nulla in 
ye 


fuperficie confpiciebantur flexuum aut aufraétum veltigia, fed membrane in modo et qua expanfio. Plenius vero 
dete&to, quod intus erat, cavo, €X quo reliquia tum deflusit aqua,. difle&tum cerebrum vix linea craffius invenie- 


batur ; et nihilo tamen minus interiorem medullarem portionem fuus ubivis albor, ab exteriore cinnerca, quam 
? 


corticalem dicunt, evidenter diftinguebat. Fundus fpatii, intro quod aqua flagnaverat in ventriculis cerebri la~ 


teralibus colle€tam illam fatis manifeftabat : fed a folita fpecie admodum differebat, deprefla colliculorum figura, 


‘ < ae ; i heer ss ts ce 
et thalamis nervorum opticorum ita ab invicem deduGtis, ut mox in confpeétum caderet commiffura, quam dicunt, 


cerebri anterior ; tum et fibrillis irregulariter pofitis, que ad cognitas partes, et fuis diftinflas nominibus, referri 


i igi ihil anima infoliti och c t medullan 
non poterant. Circa nervorum aut origines nihil animadvertebatur infoliti, neque circa cerebellum aut med a 


oblongatam. Ultra rem ferutari, diligentiori digniflimam contemplatione, tempus et circumftantiz prohibebant. 


‘ a he, Sw sont “tht i +t at i i i 
Neque difcerni jufte poterat, € lateralibus ne cerebri ventriculis, per tertium in quartum, atque fic ulterius in 
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fpine dorfi canulem, ante diffetas, et tum inundatas partes, aqua defcendiffet, fummam licet habeat verifimilitu 


dinem, per apertas fano in flatu vias debuiffe defcendere, 
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tion, merely, is in this, as in all cafes, an excitement, and that when the diftention 


is from within, from an idiopathic hydrocephalus, the bones, though often not 


Calvariam etiam adhuc, dum fuperfuerit, attentius infpicere licet. . Tantee eft amplitudinis portio fuperior fo- 
micata, que cerebri contemplandi gratia, confueta feCtione, proxime fuper oculorum foramina fummafque partes 
faturarum {quamofarum, ab inferiori feu bafi, fuit fejunéta, ut aque novem libras ceperit ; quum fimiles portio-« 
nes, ex calvariis hominum adulte etatis et confpicuz fimul flaturz, libras vix capiant quatuor. Sic diitenta, 
perfe€am quoque formam ufque eo deferuit, ut aliqua ex parte contrariam receperit. Capacior enim multo, om- 
nem demenfionem, ad finciput et frontem, quam ad occiput eft; ita ut qui levius, vel oculo minus perito, ad- 
fpexerit, priora verfus pofita fuifle judicet, qua pofteriora fpeGtarunt. _Latiffima eft, qua offis multiformis pro- 
ceffus offibus frontis et verticis fe anneftunt ; inde fenfim primum auguflata, ad occiput multum contrahitur: 
frons protrufa valde ante oculorum cava, non depreffa illa, qua folet acclivitate, fed altiori multum du@tu ad 
finciput aflurgit : latera minus quam in adultis fanifque comprefla funt, et lacunar ipfum admodum fupra ordi. , 
nariam altitudinem eminet, in future coronalis medio altius aliquantum reliquo, ita tamen, ut per fumme longi- 
tudinis magnam partem eadem fere regnet altitudo; ceterum ad {phagize convexitatem undique accedit, ut, qu 
alias in offibus verticis exftant, tubera non deprehendantur. In qua deformitate, ut melius pateat, quibus in lo- 
cis a confuetudine nature longius recefferit, fequentes notavimus menfuras, tum in morbofa quam defcribimus 


calvaria, tum in binis calvariis fimiliter feGtis, et illas inter, que ad manus funt, majoribus. 
’ ’ : ? y 


In calvar. 

morbofa, 
Convexitas, a glabella hoc verticem ad locum appofitum occipitis, - - 2 147 
Convexitas lateralis future coronalis, - 4 - - - 132 
Convexitas fuper gibbofitates off. vertic. - - ” = 136 
CincuMFERENTIA, - - = - ~ - 220 
Atrrupo Maxima, - “ - ° = g 50 
Axis Srcrionis Mayor, - - - s fa a 40 
Axis calvarize maxima inter medium frontem et occiput, precedenti altior, - - - 46 
Axis Szcrionis Minor, - : 4 2 ‘ 58 


Quarum menfurarum differenti, fi cum menfuris perfeéte ftru@ure conferantur, patebit, ad fuperiora preecipue, 
et maxime quidem ad priores horum partes, diftenendi vires fuifle dire&tas. Craflitie a calvaria mulieris robufte 
vix differt, craffiffima item illis in locis ubi perfecta ftatura poftulat. Tota vero futuris claufa eft, immo alicubi 
offibus in unum confolidatis. Sutura coronalis integrum ambitum fervat, fed tota officulis referta, exiguis qui- 
dem ad latera et firmiflime cohzrentibus, majoribus autem ad finciput et laxius connexis, ut diftin€ta offa refe- 
rant. Verticis offa, dimidia fua contaétus parte, eademque priore, in unum prorfus coaluerunt, et sequabiliflimum, 
tam intrinfecus quam extrinfecus, exhibeant fuperficium ; reliquam et pofteriorem partem futura diftinguit laxa 
denticulis faéta exiguis, a cujus extremo fuperiori dextrofum et retrorfum fimilis excurret futura, in ipfo primo 
offe finiens: Lambdoidea tota fupereft, itidem officulis plena, admodum quidem exiguis in inferiore utrinque 
parte qua ad fquamofam accedit ; a convexitate vero hujus future, bine alie in verticis offa excurrunt, una 
utrinque quarum que dextra eft, direCtione refpondet future illi modo memorate a fagittali retrograde, ut his 
tribus futuris diftinétum includatur os, quatuor pollicem longitudine, exigua fui portione cum yerticis offe dex- 
tro coalitum. Squamofas conglutationes officula formabant minutiflima, numerofiffima, ut fub maceratione, ab 


uno latere contineri omnia {cio fitu non potuerint, fed decidua majores reliquerint hiatus, 
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clofe in their futures, nor firm in their texture, grow to an enormous fize. Of a 
child, for he may be called a child, fifteen years of age, whofe cranium has expand- 
ed to an enormous fize, with bones of great fize and folidity, I have here given a 
correct drawing, with a fhort defcription of the cafe. 


OF INJURIES OF THE SCALP. 


Ler us then turn from relations extraordinary, and almoft incredible, infolated, 
as it were, by their magnitude, and therefore ill fuited to form precedents, to facts 
of daily occurrence, and plainly ufeful, the examination and detail of which may 
ripen your judgement, and qualify you for practice. The moft extenfive lacerated 
wounds, and wideft fractures, are lefs dangerous than the flighteft bruife of the {calp, or 
contufion of the fcull ; a truth which fhould awaken your attention to every doubt- 
ful appearance, and flighter fign of danger ; and lacerations of the {calp very generally 
prove the doctrine which we have juft laid down, that the natural powers are fuf- 
ficient for almoft every exigency, and that it is eafy, however extenfive the fepara- 


tion, to re-eftablith the conne@ion of the fcalp with the fcull. The tyro in furgery © 


muft not only be convinced from hypothefis, but remember by the direct inference 
from facts, that the largeft flaps of lacerated fcalp are eafily re-united with the re- 
maining {calp, and with the bone. 

The moft extenfive laceration, and the firft I ever witnefled, was that of a 
fervant, who, in riding a pair of wild horfes to water, was unable to command 
them; they turned furioufly, and galloped under an arch; he laid his head 
down by the neck of the horfe he rode, but too late to efcape the blow ; 
the fharp end of the ftone, catching the fcalp obliquely on the right fide, 
cut it up with an incifion as clean as that of a tomahawk, and whirled it back 


over the occiput and left ear, uncovering much of the right, and the whole of 


Sceletum reliquum totum ztatem muliercule bene adultam fatis teftatur, quum epiphyfium ne minima quidem 
ulibi fuperfint veftigia. Spine dorfi duplicem in latera flexionem fequitur ligamentorum intervertibralium tenui- 
tas, a parte flexuum concaya, craflities, a parte convexa; quarum utraque, ut ipfa vertebrarum e juito fitu de- 
flexio, per gradus increfcit decrefcitque. 

Offium majorum que artus formant, contorta illa figura, que fupra dite membrorum deformitati refpondeat, 
hoc in loco defcriptionem non poftulat, quum a primo malo, quod capitis erat, minime pependerit—De Hydro= 


cephalo Interno, Annor. 45, Prefide Samuelo Aurivellio refpondens. Ekmark, vid. Sandifort, tom. xi, p. 328. 
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the left parietal bone. In former times, extenfive as this flap was, it would have 
been cut entirely away, to make room for drefling and exfoliating the naked fcull. 
This man was not treated fo coarfely, yet not judiciouflly; his head was wrapped 
in a poultice ; when I faw it, the fcalp was retracted, and curled up, and thickened, 
fo that it never could be unfolded again, nor be made to cover the whole of the ex- 
pofed bone. But, by careful treatment, it adhered to the parts below, the interftice 
betwixt the edges was filled with granulations, and healed ; but never did this man 
recover his health. From being full, florid, chearful, and happy, he became poor, 
emaciated, hypochondriacal, and fickly; he imagined every poffible difeafe, and 
had indefcribable fenfations in the fcalp, fuch as excited in my mind the firft ap- 
prehenfion of fome permanent difeafe in the {calp itfelf, independent of any in the 
bone, or within the head. 

However extenfive the laceration, if the fcull be uninjured, the fcalp not irre- 
coverably bruifed, the patient in health, and not expofed to contagion or fever, it 
may (with only flight and partial interruptions) be made to adhere again to the 
bone. Of fuch recoveries, every pactical furgeon has feen examples, and many in- 
terefting cafes, made remarkable by the circumftances of the accident, are recorded. 
—* A brick-layer, of about fixty years of age, walking incautioufly along the 
ridge of a houfe two ftoreys high, in order to lay fome chimney-ftones, in coming 
down again, he fet his foot fo infecurely upon the firft round of the ladder, that he 
miffed his footing, and rolled down the tiles into the ftreet. He fell from the 
height of two ftoreys, and his head lighted fo exaQly betwixt two great ftones, that it 
was wedged faft betwixt them, without ever touching the ground, and the fealp, torn 
in the middle, (in its whole length from the forehead to the occiput), was divided 
into two great flaps, which were whirled down over both ears, the laceration being 
fully a foot in diameter. The man vomited the breakfaft which he had juft taken, 
lay convulfed in a very extraordinary manner, and was feized with a delirium which 
jafted four days, during which he ftruggled with fuch violence, that it was with great 
difficulty they got his hair cut and fhaved, or the wound drefled. 

“ The whole fcalp was inverted in a frightful manner, and almoft the whole {cull 
laid bare. The occipital bone, although that was the only place where there ap- 
peared no outward injury, was deprefled. Monfieur La Motte, who was called to 
this man, wafhed his wound with fpirits of wine, brought together the mangled 
{calp as well as he could, and, in oppofition to the prejudices of all former times, 


and the univerfal practice of his own, covered the naked fcull with its {calp, 
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and ftitched the flaps ‘together with points of the interrupted future, all but 
one corner, which hung down over the temple, fo ragged and bruifed, that its 
ftru@ure feemed ruined, unfit to bear the ftitches of the needle, incapable of re- 
union, and fure to fall into fuppuration, or rather gangrene. This he was forced 
to cut away, but the reft he brought fo clofe, as to leave uncovered a fpace of four 
fingers-breadth only on the top of the head, near the meeting of the coronal and 
fagittal futures. 

This wound, great and dangerous as it was, accompanied with depreflion, vomit- 
ing, delirium, convulfion, and every unfavourable fign, Mr La Motte acknowledges 
that he might have cured it in the end, and without delay, but for fome taint of the 
{cholaftic learning of the times, and bad leffons learnt in the Hotel-Dieu ; for, when 
he faw the cranium bare, he could not refrain from aflifting nature ; nature had form- 
ed thefe granulations which were deftined to re-unite the bone and the {calp, but he 
would have a previous exfoliation of the bone; and, while he was thus inclined to a re- 
gular exfoliation, and nature to a more fimple and expeditious cure, the refult could not 
bein favour of the patient. “ Every morning (fays La Motte) I found this naked part 
of the cranium covered with fungous flefh, which, at each dreffing, I fcraped away in 
vain ; nor did even my deficcatives hinder its {pringing up from day to day, till I 
found myfelf obliged to abandon this defign, and drefs with fimple lint, never ima- 
gining that this negle& could be followed by any kind of danger. . But, after dreff- 
ing thus for fifteen days, TF found the expofed bones exfoliating. When the exfo- 
liations began to project in the diftant points through the fleth, I pulled them away 
fucceffively. 

“ The cure I finally accomplithed by five months careful drefling. During 
three of thefe months, the man was obliged to refrain from work. But he lived, 
after his cure, ten years, and worked at his trade to the day of his death. Linger- 
ing as his cure may appear, it was, neverthelefs, abridged by the fewing of the {calp, 
without which | have every reafon to believe it would have been protradted fora year*.” 


Vou. I. LZ 


* Cette portion du crine qui étoit découverte, et qui occupoit, comme j’ai dit, partie des futures, fe trouvoit 
tous les matins recouverte des chairs fongueufes, que j’etois obligé d’enlever a tous les penfemens, fans que cela 
en empéchat la régénération, quoique j’y emploiaffe les plus forts deficcatifs. Je l’abandonnai dans_la fuite, fans 
me fervir que de la fimple charpie féche, ne prévoiant pas que les fuites de cette attention négligée diffent étre 
d’une dangereufe confequence. Aprés quinze jours de ce paufement les os s’exfolierent ; et les portions d’os s°é- 
tant €levées au travers de chairs, je les tirai en trois fois differentes, et 4 mefure qu’ elles fe préfentoient ; feavoir 


une portion du pariétal droit, une plus grande du gauche, mais une encore plus grande du coronal, étant elle 
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But I fear La Motte might have added, with equal truth, “ Nay, it might have beer 
accomplithed in a few weeks, could I have prevailed with myfelf to renounce the 
old rules, and refrain from impertinencies: which could not. but hinder the natural 


progrefs of the cure, by occafioning that dangerous and flow exfoliation of the fcull, 
which J am now perfuaded was the work of my own: proper hands, of my fcraping 
irons, my deficcatives, my alum, lead,, and! white vitriol.” 

The cafe, as it ftands, is inftru€tive ; and the wound and the cure were fufficiently 
remarkable to attra&:, in a provincial town, (Valognes), the attention of the vulgar, 
high and low. The breakfaft of porridge which the man had: rejected, while he 
lay in a ftate of ftupor, was miftaken for brain, and the flaps: laid down over each 
ear made the mob imagine that his head was fplit like an apple. They believed in 
good faith that the feull was opened, and the brain difcharged, and that the brain was 
baled back again by La Motte, with his two hands, into the empty feull, which 
he then clofed up, and fewed firm with ftitches: What they imagined they faw, 
they reported with confidence, and “ in many a company of polite and fenfible 
people, I was afked ferioufly, (lays La Motte), whether it could be that I had: put 
back the brain before fewing the head ? which I anfwered according to the character 
of the inquirer, or humour of the moment, aye or no ms 

La Motte, in all) parts of his works, fhews much good: fenfe and obfervation ; 
there is no innovation of which he feems.more proud: and confident, than this of 
preferving and replacing the fcalp, in oppofition both to.the prejudices of his times, 
and to the rules of the great hofpital-furgeons, who feem.to have been, from hurry 
or rudenefs, the great corrupters of practice; indeed their flighteft errors; multi- 
plied by the imitation and improvements of numberlefs pupils, became ferious and 
fy tematic faults of the profeflion. After reporting a cafe of lacerated: fealp, in 
which a gentleman, having fallen in his own ftairs, had his fealp torn down 


in the exadt likenefs of thofe incifions which we perform, in difleion, when 


feule plus éntendite que les deux autres enfemble. J’achavai enfuite la guérifon de cette plaie, en continuant le 
méme paufement, qui dura cing mois avant que la cicatrice fut ferme et folide, dont le bleflé en paffla trois fans 
pouvoir travailler de fon métier 5. cependant ov peut dire que la cure fut fat abregée, par les futures que je lefi 
fis, qui reufiirent tres bien ; fans quoi il n’auroit pas eté quéri dans le cours de l’année. Ila vécu encore: plus 


de dix ans depius cette bleflure, et 4 trayaillé.de fon metier jufqu’a fa mort, La Motie, tom. 2. p. 278-9. 


r ‘; 4 9 + = . . 
* Je ne fus pas furpris d’entendre publier ces pauvretez a de fimples gens, qui ont beaucoup plus de crédulité 
que de raifon 3 mais je le fus davantage de m’entendre demander par plufieurs perfonnes plus fenf€es, fi cela étoit 
véritable ; aux unes, Je répondois oui, et aux autres, non, fuivant que j’ ¢tois en humeur de rire ou d’étre fe. 


teux. La Motte, p. 282. tom. 2. 
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we defign to faw the fcull-cap*; and in which, notwithftanding the extent of the 
laceration, the loofenefs of the flap, (which hung fo low, that the garcon held it 
ftretched in his hands till the hair was clipped and fhaved), and its being engrained 
with fand, La Motte made a perfect and fpeedy cure by ftitching it. He adds a {pe- 
cimen of a very different practice, for, having been called by a country-furgeon to 
affift him in the cure of one who had a fimilar wound of the fcalp, uncovering the 
whole of the left parietal bone, he found that this furgeon, who had wrought long 
in the Hotel-Dieu at Paris, and feen Petit cut away every loofe portion of fcalp, imi- 
tated unrelentingly his celebrated mafter, and cut this flap fo clean away, as to un- 
cover the whole parietal bone, and protract a ‘cure to fix months, which might 
have been accomplifhed by a better method in as many days +. 

Such has been the practice of Sharp, of Pott, of Deafe, and of many hofpital- 
furgeons ; and it will not be unfavourable to your recolletion of this plain and ufeful 
leffon, that it is connected with fuch a man as La Motte, and with the furgery of 
the laft age. The recolleQtions of his own faults feem to bear hard upon La Motte ; he 
is not fo difingenuouws or ungenerous as to difclofe thus the faults of others, conceal- 
ing his own. He relates, in contraft with his better method, learnt from experience 
and obfervation, his ill pra€tices, when he firft went out from the Hotel-Dieu. 
His firft patient had been a young girl, with a fimple wound in the forehead, 
whofe cure he had protraéted, and whofe forehead he had deformed with an 
unfightly fcar, by feeking to procure a regular exfoliation of the bone. ‘ Woe be 
to thofe (fays La Motte) who ferve as fubjects of his firft experiments to the 
young furgeon; fuch was the ill-fortune of my firft patient, for, being juft come 
from the Hotel-Dieu, where I imagined I had learned every thing, I began 
by dilating the wound with tents, hard and firm as I could make them, with 
the defign of keeping the bone open, till it fhould caft off its fcale, fearing 
the worft confequences, fhould I fuffer the bone to be covered {.” How 


LZ2 


* “ Te trouvai, (fays La Motte), que le cuir chevelu etoit coupe de la meme maniere que lorfque l’on veut 
decouvrir le crane d’un cadavre,” &c. 


+ Mais ce chirurgien qui avoit travaillé quelque peu de tems 4 l’Hotel-Dieu de Paris, ou il avoit vu Monfieur 
Petit couper les portions des tégumens, qui fe trouvoient dilacerez ou {€parez de la forte, pour éviter un plus 
grand mal, comme je l’ai dit ailleurs, voulut imiter cet excellent maitre, en coupant comme lui, la portion du 
cuir chevelu, qui étoit détachée, et il decouvroit par ce moien tout le pariétal, et par de-la, La Motte, p. 457-8» 
tom. 2. 


+ Malheur & ceux qui fervent les premiers d’épreuve a un jeune chirurgien, telle que fut cette premiere blef 
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unfparingly and unrelentingly he proceeded in this work of exfoliating the bone, 
he next reprefents to us in apoftrophifing the girl, in the true Gallic ftyle. But this 
reformation in his praétice, which had enabled him to fave others from the like de- 
formity and pain, feems to have given him real pleafure, as a man proud and zea- 
lous in his. profeffion. 

There is another maxim I would imprefs upon your minds, that the furgeon 
muft not prefume to decide, @ priori, what parts of the lacerated integuments. may 
be re-united, and what parts are unfit to be fewed, for that is a problem which 
never can be refolved but by the iflue of the cafe. A piece of fcalp, though irre- 
coverably bruifed, cannot (though replaced, as if with hopes of its adhering) do 
the {malleft harm to the feull; and we have innumerable proofs, that tezuments, 
much lacerated, may retain their life and circulation, and that although foul with foil 
and fand ingrained into them: fo that even in fuch cafes we need not fcruple to put 


© in the cafe of a foldier 


the ufual ftitches into the wound, as I did, (fays Parzus), ‘ 
wounded at the Caftle of Hedin,a little before the laft fiege. This foldier was employ- 
ed, with many others, in digging earth to carry tothe ramparts. The earth falling in 
upon one party of them, many were fuffocated and crufhed to death, while this foldier 
was dragged out from among the rubbith alive, with his fcalp bruifed and lacerated,. 
and torn down from beyond the top of his head, and hanging fo over his face, as 
to ftrike his companions with horror. When I faw him, I called Charles Lambert, 
furgeon to the deceafed Duke de Bouillon, to affift me. I wafhed the wound in 
warm wine, both to cleanfe it of the coagulated blood, and wath away the earth; 
then it was well wiped and dried with a linen cloth. There was applied over the 
whole wound fpirits of turpentine, with an admixture of fpirits of wine, in which 
fanguis draconis, maftich, and aloes were diffolved; then the flap being replaced, 
was fecured with feveral ftitches of the needle, (not firmly drawn, for fear of in- 


flammation and pain, which is moft apt to occur at the time of the firft ferous effus 


{€e a mon égard ;. car fortant de I’Hotel- Dieu de Paris, ou. je croiois avoir tout appris, je commencai a élargir 
cette plaie avec plufieurs bourdonnets fort durs, dans intention de tenir cet os découvert jufqu’a ce qu’il fut ex- 
folié, creiant bien faire, et prévenir le mal que je craignois, fi je laiflois recouvrir cet os; mais combien n’en 
caufai-je point a cette pauvre enfant, qui me le Saifoit affex entendre par fes larmes, que je vegardcis impoitable- 
ment, dans Pefperance Pun plus grand bien ; mais je fous m’en corriger, comme je le fais voir par la maniere 
dont je la traiteri la feconde, 2 laquelle il n’eft reflé qu’une fi foible marque, qu’a peine s’en peut-on apperce voir 5 


au leu d’une cicatrice difforme reftée @ autre qui n’auroit paru en aucune maniere, fi j’avois fuivi la méme m& 


thede. La Motte, tom. 2. p. 445-6. 
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fion), to unite the parts, and fave them from the contact of the air.” Some of the 
other precautions of Parzus were lefs confiftent with found principles, or modern prac- 
tice ; for he put into each edge of the lower part of the wound long tents, to preferve 
a free difcharge of the matter, which could not but tend to inflame the wound; 
and it is not eafy to conceive how the upper end of a wound like this fhould 
adhere, while its lower part was thus tortured into a ftate of fuppuration ; befides, 
there was laid over the whole head a poultice of bean and barley meal, mixed 
up with vinegar, while it fhould have been kept clean and dry. “ I advifed him 
(fays Parée) to retreat to Abbeville, as the enemy was prepared to befiege us; and 
you may be aflured, that after having been exchanged from my imprifonment, (for I 
fell into the hands of the enemy), I faw this foldier in Abbeville in perfect health.” 

The circumftances of a cafe related by Mr Hill are fo particular, that you will 
naturally take an intereft in it. While the older furgeons cut away every portion of 
fcalp, however flightly or partially detached, our practice is to replace confidently 
every lacerated fcalp, however much infulated, mangled, or polluted with foil or 
fand. The cafe related by Mr Hill will leave always upon your minds a lively re- 
collection of the fac. 

“ A drunk country-man, ‘aged fixty-fix years, riding furioufly along the ftreet, 
was flung with fuch force againft the fharp edge of a door-poft, that about the 
length and breadth of a hand was {tripped off the right fide of his head, and laid 
down on the cheek. 

“© Some people, in the dark, took his wig out of the kennel, and, not knowing 
what had happened to his head, put it on full of mud, and fqueezed his hat over 
it’ He did not complain of his head, but complained greatly of his neck and 
fhoulders. 

“ The dirt was rubbed into the Tunica CeLiuzosa in fuch a manner, that it 
was impoflible to clean it fully out. I therefore pulled up the loofe piece of the 
{calp, and, after wathing and Ruffing it with foft liniments, put four ftitches into 
the upper part, but fo loofely, as to allow the matter a free paflage. 

“ The wound digefted fo well, that in five days all dangerous fymptoms were over, 
and his friends carried him home without acquainting me. Having no proper per- 
fon to take care of him, the ftitches gave way one after another, and it healed, lea- 
ying near two fingers-breadth of the fcull bare, the teguments lying in folds.on the 
Os PErrosum. This circumftance might eafily have been prevented by renewing 
the ftitches. He, however, lived and enjoyed good health above twenty years.” 


rt 
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Yet a laceration of the fcalp is a ftate of danger and uncertainty. We never can 
be aflured that the bone is not too much injured to admit of its te-uniting with the 
fealp, or that the conftitution is not too weakly, or the feafon or the air unfavour- 
able ; we never can be affured, even when the profpeé at firft is moft flattering, that 
a laceration of the fcalp will not be followed by a fuppuration of the brain. 

“ ‘Thomas Sharpe was an itinerant dancing-matfter, a fidler, a performer in a milita~ 
ry band ; he died trumpeter to the Dumfriesfhire militia, and had attained to all the 
perfection of libertinifm, and diffolute behaviour, that fuch occupations naturally 
entail upon their profeffors. One morning, reeling out of a low tavern, he, after 
f{crambling up the ftairs of it, ftaggered forwards into the unguarded area of a 
houfe that was building, and, without any other apparent injury, had his fcalp torn 
down over his face. The fcalp was ragged in its edges, and mangled every where, 
with feveral penetrating wounds ; it was feparated from the whole upper part of the 
head, from the lambdoid future, backwards nearly to the eye-brow, and from the 
vertex to the right ear; much of the fcull, and efpecially of the os frontis of that 
fide of the head was laid bare ; nor was the oppofite fide without bruifes, and leffer 
wounds, for it feemed to have been jammed in among the loofe ftones. 

“ The fcalp was fponged, cleaned, and dried, and fmoothly applied again to the 
feull; and as the edges of the laceration were irregular, and bruifed, and in no 
fit condition to be nicely joined with ftitches, they were held by plafters only, they 
were united in a few days with each other, and even feemed re-united on the lower 
furface with the furface of the fcull ; whatever inflammation there was, feemed a very 
natural confequence of the general bruifes, and lefler wounds of the fcalp ; and we 
were confirmed in this good expeCtation, from the man’s having recovered from his 
intoxication, and continuing in apparent health. THe felt his bruifes, and com- 
plained of the pain, flept well, had neither delirium, ficknefs, nor fever, and was 
bled only on account of the fulnefs of the pulfe. 

“On the fifth day, the little difcharge which iffued from the irregular openings, and 
fmaller wounds, was good ; the adhefion continued apparently found; on the fixth, the 
difcharge from under the fcalp was more copious, and compreffes foon were nicely ap- 
plied to keep the fcalp and the fcull in contaét with each other. On the eleventh day 
it became neceflary, from flu€tuation and foftnefs in all the lower part of thedetached 
fcalp, to make an opening over the ear for the difcharge of matter, which flowed fo 
profufely, and was accompanied with fuch fits of rigor, that I abandoned all 


hopes of any firm or general re-union, and began to fear that the brain was 
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in a ftate of fuppuration. Upon pufhing the probe through the foft and downy 
granulations which united the edges of the fcalp with the fcull, I was perfuaded, 
that all below the mere edge was difengaged, that the whole extent of the parietal 
bone was rough and naked. The probe, in its progrefs between the {cull and 
integuments, encountered what all my afliftants conceived to be a fra@ure of the 
feull; yet ftill the patient retained his fenfes, and fuffered little in his health. 

“The fymptoms of fuppurated brain are, ». I know from much experience, far from 
alarming when they firft appear: The detached ftare of the fcalp, the roughnefs of the 
bone,. the profufion of matter which flowed through all the openings, and the flight 
rigors, deje@ted looks, and tremblings of the hand and tongue, though they are fuch 
as alarm the furgeon, can hardly vindicate him in taking any decifive ftep. I was per= 
fuaded that the bone was dead, and the brain in a flate of fuppuration : I faw no pro= 
{pect of interpofing with fuccefs at fo late a period as the fixteenth day from the injury : 
I was fupported by the confulting furgeons in the preliminary ftep of opening the 
fealp, and expofing the difeafed bone; but they feemed to fuffer a difappointment, 
when that rough line, which was fo curioufly traced with the probe, was found not ta 
bea fracture, and, as there was no fraéture, I was, fortunately for my reputation; pre- 
vented from applying the trepan ; for though there was every motive for operating, 
the patient died next day of a difeafe, inevitably fatal, connected indeed with the ac- 
eident, but having no relation to the ftate of the brain. 

“* Let me now, then, proceed’ to give you an account of the condition of this man 
before the operation, of the manner of his death, and of the appearance on difleGing,, 
the body. Before the operation of cutting up the fcalp, there were no deécifive 
figns, nor fatal prognoftic; for of all the fatal affeCions of the brain, this of 
fuppuration of the dura mater is the moft infidious in its progrefs; and our 
patient, before we apprehend him to be in danger, is in general beyond the 
reach of help. This man, though he had the cranium naked, the fealp’ in 
full fuppuration, and a profufion of thin matter pouring out from various 
openings, had no other fymptoms than flight rigors, and no more’ violent’ rie 
gors, indeed, than often’ accompany the flight fever of a lacerated fealp. It was 
towards the fixteenth day, perhaps about the fourteenth, that thefe rigors were fol- 
lowed with a fweating ftage, that they became fenfibly more frequent and violent, 
and that they were accompanied during the day with unufual languor, and in the 
night with a flight delirium, which only difappeared when he was thoroughly roufed 
from fleep. Yet, at this moft critical period, I could not make him fay that he had 
any corded feeling over the brow, any headach, any thing which might indicate to hie 
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own apprehenfion a diforder within. Tcould not perceive the flighteft wavering im 
his intelle&t ; I could not find, in the ‘rritable ftate of his pulfe, the foulnefs of his 
tongue, the dullnefs of his eye, in his perturbed fleep, and alarming dreams, any 
thing more than the feverith diforder naturally accompanying fo extenfive a lacera- 
tion of the fcalp; and yet at that moment was the fuppuration of the dura mater 
fairly eftablifhed, and the brain itfelf deeply tainted. 

“ An increafed drowfinefs, with rigors more violent than ufual, a degree of head- 
ach, and a fenfibility to light, induced us, upon the fixteenth day, to cut up the 
flight adhefion of this great flap of fuppurated fcalp, which immediately fell over 
the ear, and left the whole parietal bone expofed, in a condition perfe@ly decifive, 
in my opinion, of the ftate of the brain, and indeed of the patient’s fate. ‘There 
was a portion of the parietal bone broad as the palm of my hand, of a fquare form, 
apparently infulated from the reft, black, carious, and elevated above the level of 
the furrounding bone, and circumfcribed by a line as decifive as if it were a frac- 
ture. This part, which was the centre of the parietal bone, was rough, dry, and 
prominent, of a dark yellow colour, engrained with black fpots like a toad’s back. 
The pores of the bone, or, in other terms, the minute and almoft invifible holes 
by which the blood-veffels enter it, feemed wide, and not red as when blood 
is circulating, but black, In the margin immediately furrounding this, where 
the bone was ftill alive, and in a ftate of ulceration, the bone was watted, fo 
that the carious part was left prominent, with a line fo fairly circumfcribed, 
that, when felt with the probe, it might be miftaken for fraéture ; this is indeed, uni- 
formly the condition of a dead and exfoliating piece of the fcull. Beyond this ul- 
cerating circle, where the integuments and mufcles adhered, they adhered with 
particular firmnefs, being crammed with extravafated blood, and hardened by in- 
flammation. Though the certainty of the brain being in a ftate of fuppuration, 
inclined me to perforate the cranium, the certainty now of there being no fracture 
inclined my affiftants, and the confulting furgeons, to refufe their confent to that 
operation, which alone could fave our patient; thus I was deftined to efcape the 
opprobrium of having fhortened the life of a man, whofe death, from a very diffe- 
rent caufe, was inevitable. 

“ He was perfealy fenfible during this preliminary operation, and would moft 
willingly have confented to any meafure we might judge expedient.. But, when 
he was conveyed to bed, he feemed weak, his breathing was low and difficult, his 
pulfe, which had beat 124 in the afternoon, was this evening extremely feeble and 
flow, and he broke out into a very profufe {weat. His features were fhrunk, and 
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his face pale and ghaftly. About four in the morning he was feized with ficknefs, 
and fevere vomiting, and with a rigor, which lafted fully twenty minutes, and at 

eleven in the morning his breathing was extremely oppreffed ; it was painful to 
witnefs his ftruggles for breath, and the anxiety and cold fweats which it brought 
upon him: in half an hour after his moft violent ftruggle for breath, he was feized 
with a profufe hemorrhage from the lungs; brought up, with coughing and ftruggling, 
fully a pound of florid blood, and expired: Thus, in the very moment in which 
he came into manifeft danger from fuppuration of the brain, he died from the burft- 
ing of a blood-veffel in the lungs. What bruifes, befides the wounds of the head, 
he may have received unconicioufly in his ftate of intoxication, we do not know ; 
but nothing is more likely, than that in the fall which thus hurt his head, is 
lungs had alfo fuffered material injury ; it is perhaps from fuch injuries pafling un- 
noticed that fuppuration of the liver fo frequently accompanies fractures of the {cull : 
indeed, I know not how a man can fall from a height, without fo heavy a vifcus 
as the liver fuffering by the thock, independent of any direét blow. 

“The appearances on difleGion were as follow: The appearance of the brain 
implies danger; but it was the diffection of the lungs that explained his fudden 
death. Upon raifing the cranium, all that furface of the dura mater which lay under 
the difeafed bone was in full fuppuration, covered with white and mature matter, 
and, in many points, perforated with ulceration. The pia mater, in contact with 
the defeafed dura mater, was not yet ulcerated, for the brain cut found and firm up 
tothe very furface; yet the whole mafs of the brain was in fome degree affeted, an 
increafed action of its veilels had unqueftionably taken place, for all the ventricles 
were enlarged, and full of ferum, but not obvioufly inflamed. ‘Thus our patient 
was in that ftate of danger from fuppuration of the brain, from which fo few are 
recovered even by the moft timely operations; but the fudden burfting of a great 
vefllel in the lungs was the immediate caufe of the death; for, upon opening 
the right fide of the thorax, there was found in the lungs ofthe right fide a great 
effufion of blood, and a fimall fuperficial ulcer on the page lobe of this part of the 
Jungs. 

Whether is it to the mere laceration of the fcalp that we are to refer all this diforder ? 
Was the fcalp fo mangled by the fharp and irregular ftones among which this man 
had fallen ; was it perforated in fo many places by thefe irregular wounds I have 
mentioned, as to deftroy its texture, and. make it no longer capable of maintaining: 
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s«s connection with the fcull?. Or, was the bone itfelf fo much injured in its inter- 
nal ftru@ure and circulation as to be incapable of puthing out granulations to meet 
thofe of the fcalp ? Does not the praétice here purfued, of holding the fcalp in its 
place, of fupporting partial adhefions, and endeavouring to extend them by ufing 
comprefles, and confining the inflamed fcalp in contac with the difeafed bone, tend 
rather to increafe that inflammation, and indeed to widen the feparation? Were 
not thofe fymptéms of thiverings and languor which (flight though they be) indicate 
{uppuration of the brain, too long negleéted? Should I not, in place of making 
fucceflive openings, when new abfcefles were generated, haye thrown down the 
fcalp to examine the bone? Should I not, according to the ftri&t rules of good 
fenfe and good furgery, have proceeded to trepan a {cull, carious to fuch extent, un- 
equivocally dead, quite incapable of maintaining any connection with the dura ma-~ 
ter, fure, on the ‘contrary, to operate upon it as a foreign body, and to pro- 
duce fuppuration ? For this was not one of thofe circumfcribed and fuperficial exfo- 
liations, which can be thrown off without danger to the brain. Finally, fince this pa- 
tient furvived fo horrible an injury for three weeks, and died by a fort of accident, 
is not the long delay of this fatal fuppuration a fort of proof, that it happened not 
from primary feparation of the dura mater detached by the fhock, nor by a fecon- 
dary feparation depending on flow difeafe of the bone, but from this deftruction of 
the fcalp, followed in fucceffion by death of the fcull, and {uppuration of the dura 
mater, the internal periofteum of the fcull ? ° 
Though I regard every fatal caufe as an occafion of refleGtion, and almoft of 
felf-reproach, yet I am fenfible that this cafe was too complex not to admit of many 
apologies: There are in fuch cafes of lacerated fcalp certain irregularities and 
anomalies which incline me at all times to proceed with caution. There are 
conditions of the individual fyftems, and varieties of climate, or air, which, 
without any local caufe, without the fcalp or the fcull being effentially ruined 
in their texture, prevent their re-union, and even occafion death. The air of 
particular countries has been remarked through ages as peculiarly noxious to thofe 
wounded in the head. Lufitani has celebrated “ the noxious air of Florefice and 
Bologna, while the air of Ragufa, feated upon a rock, is fo extremely favourable, 


that even where the cranial bones are fra€tured and deftroyed, hardly any patient 
dies, but all recover *” 


* Florentiz et Baronie ita capitis vulneta periculofa funt, ut raro capite vulneratus fanatur, &c.—Lufitani, 
cur. 160, ¢. 6. 
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In Africa, the climate was fo fevere upon the French army in their celebrated 
expedition under Charles V. the days were fo hot, and the nights fo moift and 
cold, that they were in the greateft danger of being all cut off by fluxes, 
fevers, and ill-conditioned wounds. “ Wounds in the head was very perilous in 
that place, fo that if a hundred were hurt in the head, it was not poflible to fave 
ten; for the day was fo hot that it burned all things, and the night was fo extremely 
cold, that it was intolerable, and not to be « edited, and fo by this diftemperance, 
when the cranium was uncovered, that the air might touch it, prefently they died 
without any help. Then I feeing that, began to confider of the matter, defiring 
to find fome means to help them, and fo ftudying, it came into my memory, that 
the air was the caufe of their death, as it was in truth. Then prefently I com- 
manded all the furgeons that were under my jurifdidtion, that they fhould not 
meddle with any wound in the head without my prefence, which thing was done ; 
and as many as were wounded, the firft thing I did, inftead of cutting or lancing, 
or difcovering, according to the common order, | joined the parts! and fewed them 
clofe! and dreffed them upon the wound with our quinteflence, and with balfams, 
and with magno liquore, and in a‘fhort time the moft part were helped, and there 
died none fo defperate as before; and, therefore, (fays Phioravanti, the author of 
this encomium upon his own practice), in my judgement this was a good invention *.” 
Nor will any modern reader difpute that it was, fince, in place of the {cholaftic 
methods of incarning, exfoliating, and cicatrizing, Fiorovanti replaced the {calp, 
fewed the wound, and drefled it clofe with that. admirable balfam, ‘to the virtues of 
which he fo proudly afcribes his fuccefs. 

The air of a country changes from time.to time, “fo that now,’ fays Donatus, 
“ in our town of Mantua, four or five years have pafled in which the air has been 
fo malignant, that the flighteft injury of the head has been fatal; but from the third 
year this tendency of the air (influxus cceli) began to decline, fo that now fuch 
wounds are without danger, afd no one dies +” 

The ill air of an hofpital is more fatal to the re-union of the fcalp, than either the 
bruifing of the fcalp, or the injury or contufion of the bone. The air of the hofpi- 
tal, the Hotel-Dieu, in Paris, is more noxious than the climate of Cremona, Flo- 
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rence, of Mantua, and has been a matter of regret in all ages. The good old fur- 
geon, Saviard, fhows us what danger there is in making even the flighteft incifions, 
by a cafe inftru€tive in many refpects. : 

“ Nurfe Bernard of the Hotel-Dieu, no more than twenty-three years of age, 
was ftruck on the back of the head by the falling of a poll, fet up for drying cloaths, 
and fell fenfelefs to the ground. Upon giving her a little eau de vie, fhe revived, 
when there was obferved upon the injured part a {mall bump only, of the fize of a 
nut, and without any wound. 

“The fame evening fhe vomited, and was opprefled at intervals with a degree of 
ftupor, which having continued during four days, we became anxious, (fays Saviard), 
and refolved to open the tumor, which was full of coagulated blood, the pericranium 
adhering foundly to the fcull beneath. From this time forward fhe had irregular 
fhiverings, which lafted at each return four hours uninterruptedly ; and during the 
feventeen days in which they continued, we reckoned twenty-five returns. Bleed- 
ing we were fo little fparing off, that in the firft days of her illnefs we bled her no 
lefs than fourteen times in the arm, and once in the ankle; her vomiting conti- 
nuing inceflantly, accompanied with pungent pain in the region of the liver. 

“ After the feventeenth day, gangrene came upon the wound, which forced us to 
make repeated incifions; bad fymptoms continued, notwithftanding, for forty days, 
and two months and a fortnight had expired before the wound clofed. Nor did her 
ficknefs end here, for fhortly after the clofing of the wound, her face was puffed 
up with an cedematous fwelling, much ferum running continually by the ears and 
noftrils for fifteen days; deafnefs fupervened, with lancing pains, and continued dif- 
order of the head; more than a pint of reddifh matter flowed from the nofe, and a 
rheum inundated the cheft, and threatened fuffocation to fuch a degree, that for a 
long while we looked for nothing but fudden death. It were impoffible to enume- 
rate (befides the twenty-fix bleedings) the various medicines the ufed ; it was by the 
frequent ufe of afs’s milk that her Health was at laft reftored. Her pains in the 
head continued for two years, with beating of the temples, which increafed with 
every change of the weather.” 

“ None but thofe (fays Saviard *) who have'experienced the malignant influence 
of the Hotel-Dieu of Paris, (inconteftibly the moft crowded hofpital in Europe), can 
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imagine the ill effets it has upon the conftitutions of wounded patients, caufing 
even the flighteft wounds to become mortal. Thofe who have never ferved in this 
hofpital will no doubt wonder that a flight contufion like this; in which the bone 
was in no degree laid bare, fhould be followed by fuch a train of fymptoms, while 
thofe who have, will be little furprifed with a {cene they have witnefled continually.” 

This hofpital, mentioned in all periods asa moft foul and peftilential congregation 
of vapours, is now reformed ; Saviard, the oldeft furgeon of this hofpital, whofe 
works are come down to us, thus warns thofe who may fucceed him in his office. 
Parée, ftill more impreffed with the fame danger, and ftruck with the ill fuccefs of 
thofe operations, propofed that an hofpital fhould be erected in the fuburbs, in a more 
healthy air, for the reception of thofe wounded in the head. La Motte fpeaks 
with compunction and penitence of the bad leffons he had learnt in the Hotel-Dieu, 
and of the ill fuccefs proceeding from the malignant air. Petit complained of the 
mortality in his time, and Deflault, the laft furgeon of that hofpital, found himfelf 
fo unfuccefsful, that he renounced at laft all thoughts of operating in fraCtures of 
the fcull, and, with a few ordinary precautions and remedies, abandoned every 
fuch cafe to nature. 

Without having the misfortune to have ferved in any hofpital, where, to ufe the lan- 
guage of Saviard, “I faw innumerable victims,” or, being driven to abfolute defpair, 
like Deffault, and abandoning all hopes of being ufeful in wounds of the head; I 
have yet learnt a degree of caution, with which I would fain imprefs you in your firft 
conceptions ; for of all the abufes of practice, the moft grievous fo one who re- 
flects foberly and modeftly on what art can do, is the confident and prefumptuous 
hope which young men are too apt to indulge, of re-uniting every piece of lacera- 
ted fealp by the main force of futures, and relieving every fymptom of oppreffion, 
or flight delirium, or temporary fever, by trepanhing the fcull. I have often ob- 
ferved, that though the feafon feemed favourable, the heat moderate, and the air of 
an hofpital untainted; while other patients, and lefs important wounds, were reco- 
vering a-pace, and no fign of infection could be perceived, thofe wounded in the 


peut faire fur le corps des bleffés pour rendre lesmoind res bleflures mortelles, feront fans doute furpris, qu’un 
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fealp ‘became, after a few days confinement, languid, feverith, and opprefled, and 
had every ufual fymptom of an opprefled brain. Not to fpecify innumerable cafes, 
from which my general obfervation is deduced, I have feena boy whofe fcalp was 
lacerated fo very largely, as to fhew the {cull naked, but uninjured, ‘continue well, and 
free. from fever or delirium feveral days, then feized with vomiting, like that of 
opprefled brain, with rigors and foul tongue, and rapid pulfey and delirium. I have 
{een a boy lying in this doubtful and dangerous ftate for fifteen days, the fuppura- 
tion of the wound being interrupted, and its complexion as much affected as the 
general hedlth; exhaufted by fucceflive paroxyfms of fever, and yet in no im- 
minent danger. I have feen three foldiers hurt, in the confufion of a fire, from 
bricks or beams falling on them, all the three wounded in the head, all feized at 
once with the fame temporary fever and delirium, and yet not one of them 
in any kind of danger. I have often feen, in an aged perfon, where the 
feull was laid bare by a blew, the integuments flough entirely away, and fall 
off in cakes as black (to ufe the expreffion of nurfes) as the foot on the pot, and, 
after an interval of imminent danger, in which even the outer plate of the fcull ‘has 
exfoliated, I have feen with admiration the fcull pufh forth its granulations with 
fuch vigour in-extreme old age, (at feventy-five years of age), as to replace the 
fealp with a broad and firm cicatrix. Thefe accidents of fraCtured {cull, or lacera- 
ted {ealp, are frequent only in an hofpital ; and you will often obierve your patient, 
whatever his age or conftitution, attacked with ficknefs and fever, which feems to 
imply danger, ‘but which is to be: cured by antimonials, opiates, and the warm 
bath, You will have the goodnefs, then, to believe, that this is no infignificant vin- 
dication of my own conduvé in an unfortunate cafe, but -an independent, a necef- 
fary anda ufeful injunGiion to you: “ Never. permit yourfelves to be alarmed too 
much at, thefe firlt fymptoms of fever, nor hurried into any precipitate ftep, for 
many have narrowly efcaped the knife and the faw, the fcalping procefs, and the 
ufelefs perforation of the feull, to whoin, during the continuance of fuch a tempo- 


rary fever, the flighteft of thefe operations would furely prove fatal *.” 


* J think it of fo much importance to the young furgeon, to have thefe prudent maxims thoroughly eftablith- 
ed in his mind, that I would rather err on the fafer fide, and fhall tranferibe one cafe from my books. The 
flow progrefs of the fymptoms of fuppurated brain has always ftruck me as peculiarly interefiing, and the criti- 
cal fituation of the boy Tom Scott,which I am now to defcribe, attraéted my attention. “ This was a fine boy 
of thirteen years of age, who having, om new-year’s day, got into an empty hamper which was in a cart, the 


horfe running off, the hamper was canted out of the cart, and the boy tofled like a cat out of a bafket. His 
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That aphorifm of Hippocrates, which relates to the fever of intoxication, may be 
transferred, without referve, to that accompanying wounds of the head. “If a 
man be {fo intoxicated, as to lie {peechlefs, and he be feized with fever, he is in no 
danger; but if not feized with fever, he diés the third day *.” We may, with 
much greater truth, pronounce the patient fafe, who, having a wound of the head 


fall was, of courfe, from a confiderable height, and his head lighted among broken bottles. A woman came 
out, took him in her arms, ahd carried him up fairs ; wathed his clotted hair, and took a very motherly care 
of him, till Mr Cheine, junior, of Leith, came, and fewed a confiderable wound of the fcalp. 

“ But from this time he was fadly negle&ted, being fent to the hofpital, where I faw him firft on the twentieth 
day. On the eighth day, probably on account of ulceration. of the {calp, the flitches had been cut out, andthe 
wound thrown open; the cut, arching in a femicircular form over the parietal bone, was in a ftute of ulcera- 
tion. The bone was bare in its upper part, and rough, and apparently carious to a great extent. Where the bone 
feemed foundeft, it was covered with that fine down of granulations which fprings from the furfac of a denuded 
bone, and which is ea ily pufhed off with the probe. The edges of the wound of the integuments was bordered 
with the fame flat and glofly granulation, The {calp from the place of the cut, (which paffed in an arched form over 
the top of the head), was quite down to the ear, in-a ftate of complete fuppuration. ‘Ive flu@uation of matter was 
every where manifeft ; the {calp in many placesas thin as parchment ; the rednefs of internal ulceration, threatening 
to burft outwardly, was remarkable in many places. The greateft bag of fuppuration was immediately around 
the ear, and an opening was made with a bleeding lancet juft before the ear, by the fide of the temporal artery, 
from which a profufion of pus was difcharged; a fecond opening behind the ear was alfo neceflary. 

“ With fuch an extent of fuppurating {calp and carious bone, the boy’s condition feemed of itfelf extremely critical. 
But the fever and ficknefs had rifen, at the fame time, to an unufual height ; I found him, on the twenty-firft, after 
thefe very neceflary openings, with a furred tongue, a rapid pulfe, beating more than 120 in the minute ;_ his 
fkin parched, his thirft very great; the face net flufhed, but the eye heavy and opprefled, and the pupil, 
(though inthis I may have been miftaken, as he hada very large blaek eye), fomewhat dilated; his motions 


were peculiarly languid, and he laid his head, during the dreffing, very oppreffed like; on his nurfe’s fhoulder. 


During the night he feemed flightly delirious, and at one time {creamed out very violently, having taken a great - 


alarm at the noife of coals being brought into the room. When flumbering, he mutters; when firft roufed, he 
talks incoherently 5 when held up for drefling, and efpecially when tormented by the probings and incifions, his 
feelings and fenfes are acute, and his remonftrances and entreaties very fenfible. 

“‘ His fituation was, in every refpeét, critical and interefting. It is not difficult for one who has been at= 
tentive to practice, to diftinguifh the oppreffion and languor of fever from the ftupor and nervous affeGions of 
an ulcerating brain. I faw fomething in this boy’s condition, which inclined me to treat his illnefs as. a fympto- 
matic fever, and I hold this cafe to be no bad illuftration of the remarkable aphorifm above quoted, and of the 
application of it to injuries of the head ; for ftupor accompanied with fever is void of danger, a flighter fick- 
ne{s and oppreffion, with more of nervous feelings, would have been to me much more alarming. 

“‘] treated this as a fymptomatic fever, with antimonials, opiates, fomentations ; prefled out the matter gently ; 


dreffed the head lightly and carefully ; the integuments fubfided, and adhered ; the bone granulated, and united 
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ripuerit die tertia moritur.”  Hippocr. 
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has his delirium and vomiting explained’ by concomitant fever ; while he who has 
flighteft fhiverings, a lefs perceptible oppreflion, and no concomitant fever, is ina 
doubtful ftate. 

Two inferences, I believe, are now plainly eftabl lifhed. 1/7, That the fcalp, though 
lacerated and ingrained with foil or fand, will re-unite, in favourable circumftances, 
with the fcull, as with any foft part. 2d/y, That the circulation from the pericra- 
nium to the feull is fo effential to its found and healthy condition, that often its 
violent feparation affeéts the whole circulating fyftem of the bone, occafions its 
death, and endangers the brain. 

That the mere feparation of the pericranium will effectually deftroy the fcull, is but 
too well proved by the practices of the older furgeons *. ‘ Joannes Gometius de 


with the edges of the wound. The various lefler abfeeffes were confolidated, and I had the pleafure t@#find that 
I had calculated rightly ; that this boy was ill only of the fymptomatic fever of ulcerated fcalp, and was, by 
prudent meafures, faved fiom the knife and the faw. But, had a confultation been called, he would have been 


trepanned; had he been trepanned, he muft have perifhed, But more of this in a future difcourfe. 


* Quantum fimplicibus capitis vulneribus, in quibus cranium lefum non fit, loci ad aperiendum confuetude 
vulgata, contra id quod preecipimus, tum nocumenti, tum morx ad fanandum afferre poflit, preeter alia multa 
exempla, unum illud fatis confirmat, quod in Joanne Gometio de Columbis Cuzzallenfi editum eft, qui Philippi 
Regis noftri flipendiis terras montefque mineralium inveftigandi caufa rimatur : is, dum alte defofio {pecu una 
cum operario inquifitioni fuze operam daret, ad con! fpe€tam repente glebam, que meralli fpecimen habere videba- 
tur, manu tollendam fefe feftinus demittit, quem focius imprudens librato jam atque improvifo idtu ligonis, altero 
dente oblique, ac non graviter percuffit in dextra capitis parte, fuper os quod laterale dicitur; nec vero yulnus 
ad cranium pertigit, neque ullam rupti offis fignificationem dedit, quoniam revera os minime fuerat lefum., Huic 
imperitus chirurgus, vulnus adaperiens, vehementer auxit, crucemque tribus: digitis quadratam incidit, et cra- 
nium fatis pro arbitrio detexit ; deinde multos dies digeftivis, et oleo ufus eft, adeo profufe, ut ultra quindecim 
regios nummos oleo, et ovis adbibendis impendifle di@tus fit; ex quo evenit, ut non modo deteéta cranii pars, fed 
multo etiam major undique portio.corrupta fuerit ; tandem poft alterum jam menfem, cum ego a D. Francifce 
Mendocio, qui regis mandato metallorum ciation et operibus cureeque omni precerat, accerfitus, hominem 
yidiflem, Llerenam, ubi publico flipendio medicam artem exercebam, adduci jufli. Huic, cum fatis magnam 
offis partem extrahere opus eflet, que tamen angufliori vulneris apertione produci non pofiet, cumque ego tan- 
tumdem aperire recufarem, orificium ad argentei nummi, quem regium vocant, magnitudinem trepanis feci, ita 
ut membrane extarent, atque ea parte pus, quod intus corruptum erat, quodque in dies conficiebatur, purgari 
poflet ; atque ita balfamo illo a me defcripto, et emplaftro gummi elemii, et filis tam diu curationem profecutus 
fum, quoad inftrumentis leviter quotidie expertus os ipfum circumquaque abfciflum effle, et duram matrem fu- 
perinducta jam carne conftare intellexi. Igitur ut os ipfum magnum minori multo foramine extraherem, inftru- 
snentum mihi ad trepani inflar comparavi, quo foramen facerem, quantum ferreus fufus feeminarum noftratium 
facere poflit ; quo ferro contiguis ferri pestufionibus in crucis modum os totum corruptum perforavi ; opus autem 

“ipfum a medio loco inceperam, qua fuperius vulneris ipfius ofculum patebat, quod ad argentei nummi magnitudi- 


nem paraveram, Feraminum vero intercapedinem, levatore dito inftrumento interrupi; facile enim os ipfom 
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Columbis of Cazzalla was appointed by Philip, King of Spain, to fearch for pre- 
cious metals and mines. While employed with one of his miners in digging a ca- 
vern, he ftooped to pick up what he imagined to be a lump of ore; and the work- 
man, having his fhovel at that moment lifted, and in the a& of ftriking, hit him 
obliquely, and rather flightly, upon the right parietal bone; but the wound did not 
penetrate to the bone ; there were not the flighteft fign of fra@ture ; the {cull, in- 
deed, was unhurt. A rude and unfkilful furgeon enlarged the wound by crucial 
incifions of four inches long, laid bare a great portion of the fcull, and dreffed it 
with oils, and digeftive ointments, and turpentines, and wafted an incredible quane 
tity of eggs and oil, for which he charged fifteen crowns; by which art and fkkill, 
the fcull became completely carious, not only where it was laid bare, but to a great 
extent. 

“ A month after, I was called, in the courfe of my public duty, (for I was a 
falaried furgeon), by Francifeo Mendocio, mafter of the mines, to vifit this perfon. 
I found reafon to remove a large portion of the corrupted bone, for which there - 
‘was no adequate opening: I therefore made, with trepans, an opening, the fize 
of a crown, fo as to expofe the membranes, and allow the pus already collected, 
and that which was daily formed, to efcape, and, by dreffing daily with the 
proper balfams and plafters, I fucceeded at laf in infulating and feparating 
the corrupted bone, when the dura mater appeared covered with grarftlations. But 
there remained much corrupted bone to be extracted through a comparatively {mall 
opening. ordered an inflrament to be forged, a fort of trepan, calculated: to 
make an opening equal in fize to that of our women’s fpindles ; and having with it 
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tumpenti cedebat. Heec ubi jam expedieram, unam primum ex his quatuor portionibus inflrumento attollens ex- 
traxi, et alteram deinde, et tertiam ;quartam, qua maxima ‘erat, in polterum diem reliqui, quam tandem ex~ 
traxi, Totum autem os Jaterale appellatum, et petrofi etiam ejufdem lateris bona pars, et coronalis quoque non 
exigua pertio, que in anteriorem partem vergit, extracta eft; ex petrofo prodit quantum fere ad auriculum ori- 
ginem extenditur. His autem offibus extractis, dura mater, quae jam’ interim inducere carnem cceperat, ultra 
modim etiam induxit, adeo ut exuperantem carnem ex orificio illo, quod jampridem feceram, bis fuerim coac- 
tus refcindere 5 adeo autem duram experiebar,/ ut forcipibus vix pofiem refcindere: Poft hec autem cum melius 
habere ftatim coopiflet, Cazaallam difceilit, a quo poft menfem:fere accerfitus fum, quod in capite. fuper occipitis 
ipfius os magnum tumorem ac pure etiam plenum haberet ; quem cum aperuiflem, offa multo etiam magis, quam 
quee prediéta funt, corrupta effe deprehendi,; tum vero Llerenam ad me venire juffu, poftera die fatis ex arte 
fubtiliter offa extraxi, tria etiam pradidis qualia, fed multo magis corrupta. Reliétus atitem elt toto fere oc- 
cipitis offe corns, atque portione etiam non exigua alterius lateris offis finiftri, vulnera autem ipfa carne et cute 
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made two direct ‘and crucial lines of contiguous perforation acrofs the centre of the 
corrupted bone, and beginning my work of burfting up the carious parts at that: 
central opening which I had already made, I broke bridges betwixt the perforations, 
the corrupted bones giving way eafily before the force of the levator, and, having 
raifed and removed fucceflively the firft, fecond, and third quadratures of this ca- 
rious circle, I left the fourth, the largeft portion, to be feparated on the following 
day ; and thus I feparated the whole of the parietal, much of the frontal, and all 
that part of the temporal bone which lies above the ear. 

» Now, the dura mater, which had already begun to puth forth its granulations, 
fhot out fo powerfully from all that circle which was oppofite to the firft central 
opening, that I was twice obliged to fhave it off. 

“ When my patient began to recover, he returned to Cazzalla, where I was foor 
ealled again to vifit him, on account ofa large fuppurating tumor of the occiput, cover- 
ing the occipital bone ; which being opened, I found this bone more thoroughly cor- 
rupted than any of the others. 1 carried him once more home with me, and care- 
fully extracted thefe portions of bone, equal in extent to the former, but far more 
corrupted. Thus, after the former lofs of bone from the right-fide of the cranium, 
almoft the whole of the occipital bone, and a part even of the left parietal, were 
pulled away, yet the man recovered, the place of the caries being covered over 
with fkin and cuticle, but thin, foft, and yielding.” 

When at any time I have feen large portions of the cranium thus carious, 
and feparating without injury to the brain, I have inferred that the fcull was killed, 
merely from being deprived of its pericranium : when an old and drunken creature, 
for example, has fallen into the fire in a fit of intoxication, and the integuments 
have floughed, and the parietal bone exfoliated, of which I have feen repeated ex- 
amples, the faé&t is plainly proved ; but when, as in the following, the caries pro~ 
ceeds from a blow, we muft remain in doubt whether fuch blow had merely injured 
the integuments, or affeCted the bone. 

“ A woman about forty-five years of age, whofe convivial talents I was not at 
firft aware of, came under my particular care, with a farge wound on the fide of 
the head, about which fhe told an incredible tale, faying fhe had been robbed, 
though fhe was pennylefs, and that too in a place where no robbery ever had 
been committed. She faid, that after haying been felled with a bludgeon, fhe was 
left weltering in her blood ; whereas, I am perfuaded, the blow fhe had received 
the deferved too well to think of difclofing to us when or how fhe got it. The 
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blow had been ftruck obliquely, fo as to lay bare a confiderable portion of the {cull ; 
and in a few days I could perceive, upon putting my finger upon the fealp, that it 
was detached to a great extent.. The integuments were thin and puffy, undermined 
with fuppuration, and incapable of adhering to the bone, which, though naked, 
feemed to be found and frefh. The woman was hale and ftout, had never an 
hour of ficknefs, nor a reftlefs night. She fpoke, ate, fat up, and at laft was able 
to be half the day out of bed. Yet, from the ftate of the bone, I believed her to 
be in the moft imminent danger, for it became daily more and. more. difcoloured, 
was yellow on all its expofed furface, black on fome points, and thoroughly 
rough and fcabrous, and by the eighth or tenth day, I could plainly trace with the 
probe that deep rutt which defines the boundaries of a carious bone, and which 
formed fo decided a line, and circumfcribed the caries fo definitely, that in this, as 
in Sharp’s cafe, it might have been miftaken for a fracture. 

“* Aware of her doubtful condition, I requefted the young gentlemen to watch her 
with particular care, and give me the earlieft notice of any figns of danger; to re- 
port to me the flighteft headach, or ficknefs, or even a reftlefs and perturbed» night. 
At laft the was feized with fymptoms of a very doubtful import, with languor, 
flight ficknefs, a corded feeling in the forehead, and a violent cough; but ftill I 
ventured to take this high refponfibility upon myfelf, and defer calling a confulta- 
tion, left we fhould be hurried into fome precipitate ftep. I now plainly faw, that 
matter began to ooze out by the edges of the carious circle, and was fenfible that 
the carious bone muft exfoliate ; but while fhe retained her health, was able to fit 
up in bed, had no fhiverings, nor the flighteft fever, I felt confcious that I was not 
entitled to perforate the fcull, nor even propofe the queftion, and was fure that I 
could not, without perforating, move the carious bone. 

* While I waited in fear of worfe and fatal fymptoms, yet in hopes of a fponta- 
neous fuppuration, fhe was one afternoon feized with a paroxyfm of her habitual 
cough, fo violent, that fhe thought het head would rend afunder; at laft the felt, 
from the violence of coughing, a fudden fenfe of burfting within her head: the feel- 
ing of fomething having given way was fo diftin@, that the believed (though fhe could 
not imagine how fuch an accident could happen) that her cap was torn, andthe took 
it off to examine it ; when putting up her hand to the fore, the found it ftreaming 
with blood, which continued to run down her cheek. That evening, her headach 
entirely ceafed, fhe had no more of the corded feeling; and, next morning, upon 
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prefling with the probe at that fide of the carious bone where the matter feemed 
to iflue through a fiflure, the whole to the extent of four inches, a piece the fize 
of the palm moved eafily with the flighteft preflure of the probe. From day to 
day it moved more eafily; at laft I difengaged and extracted it without the flighteft 
violence, and the little blood that flowed was rather from the tender granulations of 
the bone itfelf. The exfoliated part, confifting of both tables of the fcull, was 
nearly four inches long; it had the irregular and indented appearance of a piece, a 
map pafted on board, and divided into fhires and counties for the inftruction of boys, 
and had not the flighteft appearance of fra€ture*. As the integuments covering 
the carious bone were carefully preferved, and the dura mater was in a ftate of per- 
fect granulation, thofe furfaces adhered, and fhe was fpeedily and perfe&tly cured, 
and did not fail, when no longer dependent on me for medical afliftance, to perfe- 
cute me with petitions for another fort of affiftance in her tipfy moods ; often 1 faw 
her, after her cure, outrageoufly drunk, but never fick; for thefe are a kind of 
people to whom, as the Scotch proverb fays, “ God is good.” 

Thus we have every reafon to believe, that the mere feparation of the fcalp will 
injure the f{cull; and the fcull, injured thus by the death or feparation of its periof- 
teum, may corrupt fo flowly, as to do no harm to the dura mater, nor endanger 
the brain, but terminate in harmlefs exfoliation. How elfe could we account for 
patients furviving the rude dreflings of the older furgeons, the cauterifing, and the 
{craping with exfoliating irons, till the cranium was thoroughly deftroyed. . This 
cafe affords a moft important leffon to the young furgeon; for, had the bone conti- 
nued firm, the headachs increafed, and the brain inflamed, I fhould have been con- 
{cious of having occafioned the patient’s death ; and, fince the feparation of the 
bone was a fort of accident, and the confequence of its not feparating would have 
been certainly fatal, 1 am almoft inclined (however fuccefsful) to condemn my own 
practice. 

The great hofpital, the Hotel-Dieu, affords us examples of the moft barbarous 
and unfuccefsful praGtice, and (among the numbers whofe conftitution and natural 
ftrength were contending with difeafe) we meet with with the moft extraordinary 
cures, exfoliations, not of pieces of the cranium, but of the whole of it! the dura 
mater uniting foundly with whatever integuments remain, and the brain conti- 


nuing in perfect health. 


* This piece of bone is drawn in my general plate of the {eull, lying on the board, near ort of the feulls, and 
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tb A poor unfortunate creature was difmiffed, in O&ober 1688, from the Hotel- 
Dieu, after two years illnefs, in: confequence of a fall while in a flate of intoxica- 
tion. The upper part of the frontal, the whole of the parietal, and a great part 
of the occipital bone, having been'expofed during the procefs of the cure *, exfoliated 
in their whole thicknefs, and were thrown off ; fo that this great exfoliation refembled 
the fcull-cap fawn off in diflection. Many. who were incredulous gave her money to 
fhow her head, which fhe kept always covered with a calibafh, or gourd-fhell. The 
pulfations of the brain were diftinétly feen through the thin pellicle which covered 
it, and which was frequently ftudded with {mall veficles, containing a reddifh ferum, 
terminating ufually in little ulcers, which, together with her tippling pradtices, fo 
protracted the cure, that at the end of three years the fcalp was not entirely whole. 
_“ The fa feemed fo incredible, that often the audience, after Mr Davenry had 
fhewn the bones, and related the cafe, came to me to be affured, whether I had in- 
deed taken thofe bones from the head of a patient, and whether fhe furvived }.” 
But that a wound of the integuments, naturally flight, and void of danger, may, 
by fuch mifconduct, caufe not merely caries of the bone, but fuppuration’ of the 
brain, the following incident will prove to you. ‘‘ A young man of feventeen 
years of age, was ftruck in play, by one of his companions, with a {mall {tone on 
the left-fide of the head, over the parietal bone. He put himfelf into the hands 
of.a fort of. {urgeon, who dreffed this flight wound with a heavy hand, cram- 
ming it fo with rough lint, that the fore rankled and inflamed, with a daily wafting 
of the integuments. Yet the boy was well in all other refpects, went daily to mar- 
“ket, and ferved his mafter with his ufual alacrity. I faw this flight cutaneous 
wound at the time of his firft committing himfelf to the hands of the barber, with 
whom I at the time remonftrated concerning his coarfe manner of drefling the 
wound ; but he replied, “ That it was the duty of a furgeon to be cruel, and not 
faint hearted.” It was becaufe the wound feemed fo very flight, that I gave up at- 
tending the lad, but on the eighteenth day, he came to me of his own accord, defi- 
ring me to fee how things went on. I found all the furrounding integuments fiftu- 
lous, down to the bone, and there was one great abfcefs, full of putrid matter, 
which could not be emptied but by preflure of the hand. I, of courfe, advifed that 
this abfcefs fhould be opened at its lower part, which the furgeon promifed to do. 


* ¢ S? etant decouverts dans la fuite du traitment,” 
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“ At this time I had no fixed quarters, but was obliged to follow the royal army, fo 
that I was prevented from feeing the patient for fome time; but, about the twen- 
ty-fifth day, I was called to him, and his friends mentioned to me, that the fever 
which I found him in had continued four days. His eyes were heavy and {welled ; 
he was in 2 fort of ftupor, and was reduced to extreme weaknefs. The finus was 
fill unopened, and contained very fatid pus; for this blockhead of a barber had, 
cither through pride or fear, altogether negle€&ted what I advifed. 

“ [ had now no reafon to doubt that the brain was affected, and propofed that 
the integuments fhould be laid open, and the bone perforated, thinking a doubtful 
remedy preferable to certain death. But, the prefumptuous fool, when he heard that 
Thad propofed to perforate the feull, protefted, “That if it were not for the fever, 
or if the fever fhould ceafe, he could make the cure of the wound a very eafy matter.” 

“On the twenty-fixth day, this young man expired ; I requefted that his body 
might be opened, and the empyric confented with all poffible alacrity, affured in 
imagination that his patient’s death proceeded merely from fever, not from any in- 
jury of the head; and in this prefumption he’was hardened by recolleGing, that 
from the firft there was no fign nor appearance of any injury to the bone. 

“ Upon opening the head, the cranium was, indeed, found free from fracture ; 
but there was found betwixt the {cull and dura mater a confiderable quantity of 
matter, the brain being at that place fuppurated, and melted into pus-*.” : 

Thus are we aflured, that the mere detachment of the fealp (if it continue de- 
tached) will deftroy the feull, and endanger the brain; for, though it has (in the 
dura mater, and in its own ftru€ture) various fources of nourifhment, though 
it is little injured by a temporary or partial privation of blood, yet the permanent 
feparation of the pericranium manifeftly kills the fcull through its whole thicknefs. 
In the older times, when the do@trine of exfoliation prevailed,—when they were 
in the practice of cutting off the fcalp, fo as to occafion the death of the fcull,—_when 
the feparation of the dead part was miftaken for an effential procefs in the cure, it 
was reckoned the indifputed duty of the furgeon to procure exfoliation in ‘every 
wound of the fcalp ; and he attained his end, both by holding off the fcalp from the 
fcull, and fo preventing its re-union, and by feraping and cauterifing the bone. 

In modern furgery, nothing is to be feen at all correfponding with this ;—the 
{calp is, never, by any accident, kept feparate from the fcull, unlefs it be by an ef+ 
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fufion of blood under the pericranium. © There are no circumftances in which the 
{calp is more effeCtually feparated from the {cull, than in fuch extravafations, and none 
more dangerous to the bone; for, however violent the feparation of the {calp in cafes of 
laceration, there is in a few days a healthy flap of fkin, and a grannulating boneseady 
to unite together, aided by all appliances and mieans to boot, on'the part of the furgeon. 
But, in the cafe of bloody effufion, there is, in place of the conta of furfaces, al- 
ways a fluid, always a foreign body interpofed, thence the {cull is as naked as if 
expofed to the outward air. The furgeon, unwilling to open a tumor which he 
has often feen difappear. fpontaneoufly, lingers, and is irrefolute, and when he at 
laft is forced to open it, is confetous, as foon as the blood is evacuated, that the 
bone is carious, and in part abforbed, and that he fees diftin@ly the pulfations of 
the brain. 

Children are often born with tumérs, produced by the preffure of the bones of 
the pelvis upon the prominent centre of the parietal bone, or by the preflure, in the 
courfe of the dilatation, of the orifice of the womb, efpecially in a firft labour, 
and in a woman advanced in years. Yet thefe effufions of blood do not always 
corrupt the bone, but ufually difappear in a few days. 

Very frequently carelefs nurfes, or idle mothers, leave their little children 
afleep on a high bed, and when they awake, and begin to tofs and cry, they, if 
not immediately attended to, fall out of bed, head foremoft. I have very frequent- 
ly been called to children who have fallen thus from the careleffnefs of nurfes, and 
often the fall has been fo violent, that the mother, juft before the heard the child’s 
fcreams, has diftin&ly heard its fall from an adjoining room. I have feen the ef- 
fufion fo great, as to raife a tumor which you could hardly cover with the palm of 
the hand, and apparently containing three ounces of extravafated blood; the child 
meanwhile lying in a ftate of ftupor.. Yet, the ftupor is merely from the child ha-~ 
ving fatigued itfelf with crying, and fuch tumors ufually difappear. Many as I have 
feen, I do not remember one which required to be opened, and remember one only 
which ulcerated the fcealp, and burft, after deftroying the bone. That child, which I 
attended, along with Mr Lawfon, furgeon, loft a piece of the parietal bone of con- 
fiderable extent, but did not fuffer in its health. 

More formidable effufions of blood happen in rambling fchool-boys ; and theyare of 
fuch a defcription, as might tempt the inexperienced furgeon to open them. Whether 
from opening fuch tumors any ill confequences might refult, I fhall not venture to 
predi@, and do not by experience know. But of this I am affured, that if left 
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alone they are generally  fafe ; that if the young. furgeon were, to yield to the 
fuggeftions of his own fear, whenevef in thofe-.cafes he imagined he felt a, depref- 
fion, and were upon this prefumption to cut open the integuments, and. trepan the 
{cull the iffue of his adventure would be very. often fatal, and many a boy would 
be, as fome have been, “ killed by. art, for want of art,” . The deception proceeds 
from this peculiarity, that where the veflels ruptured by the fall have made the great- 
eft effufion, the blood continues Jong fluid and if there be one large artery burft, and 
the tumor has adegree of pulfation, it continues always fluid ; but, towards the mar- 
gin of this cavity, where the cellular fabftance ts not entirely detached from the pe- 
ricranium, the blood is fo injeéted, into the cellular fubftance, and mixed®with its 
fibres, that the bafis and margin of the tumor are uncommonly firm, and the hard- 
nefs fuch as a@ually to refemble that of bone. From this hard circumference, 
the furface apparently declines towards that part where the cranium is more diftindt- 
ly felt through the fluid blood ; and the declivity is fo diftiné, and the hardnefs of 
tie margin fo entirely refembles that of the centre, where the {cull is felt unequivo- 
cally, that the furgeon has not the flighteft doubt that he feels a wide and deep de- 
preflion of the full; and when along with.this the boy lies opprefled, and vomit- 
ing, he can hardly refrain from opening the tumor, or think himfelf vindicated in 
leaving the boy without help. 

I know no deception which.experience fo, effeually correéts as this, of an appa- 
rent depreffion felt through a bloody tumor of the fcalp; nor can any thing but 
experience correct it ; for to the fenfe of touch, the depreflion is fo palbable, and the 
boy’s danger fo very obvious, that even an experienced furgeon, on any new occafion 
of examining fuch a tumor, is confufed with: the very peculiar feeling of that de~ 
.ception, which he is already aware of. Many times I have been called to ram- 
bling boys, who had fallen in climbing walls, or in playing about faw-pits, and 
unfinifhed buildings ;..and have often found them with great effufions of blood 
over the parietal bone, and apparent depreflion; the face ghaftly, and the,extre- 
mities cold, in a ftate of infenfibility, with the eyes not clofed, but turned upwards, 
as in the convulfions of children. But, fortunately for me, the cafe of the boy 
that I firft faw lying in this ftupor, in the earlieft part of my practice, was 
fo perfectly decifive, that I have never fince been in danger of any precipitate 
ftep; for this boy, who had fallen from a garden-wall, lay in a ftate of abfo- 
lute ftupor, and with a degree of convulfion during four days. He vomited in- 


eeflantly, and his extremities were cold, and his face ghaftly. The appearance of 
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depreffion was fo ftriking and fingular, that I made not the flighteft doubt, that if 
he did recover without any operation, manifeft marks of depreflion muft remain. 
But he recovered in a few days perfect health and fpirits, and the appearance of 
depreflion vanifhed, ag the blood was abforbed. In fhort, thefe effufions are very 
general, even when of the largeft fize, mere bloody bumps, which, like Squire Ri- 
chard’s, require only vinegar and blue paper. 

Three years ago, I vifited, with Mr Cheine, furgeon in Leith, a boy whofe fitua- 
tién feemed abfolutely defperate... He had fallen headlong from a corn-loft upon 
the rudeft pavement I have ever feen, confifting of big, polifhed, and prominent 
ftones. The depreflion feemed too obvious to be difputed. The boy vomited in- 
ceflantly, and lay in a ftate of ftupor, unlefs when he cried out in his delirium, for 
he continued delirious for many days. He often threw himfelf backwards in his 
mother’s arms, recliged his head, and ftiffened as in a convulfion. Yet this boy 
was {pared the cruel and dangerous operation of trepan; recovered with very little 
affiftance on our part, farther than was merely neceflary to amufe the parents; and 
is now in perfec. health. 

Thus we are con{cious, that all effufions of blood are not under the pericranium ; 
that the blood is often effufed among the layers of the pericranium, mufcular apo- 
neurofis, and fkin, in fhort, of the common cellular fubftance, and is abforbed, with- 
out danger to the bone. But when the blood is effufed under the pericranium, fe- 
parating from. the bone thofe membranes, and that cellular fubftance which fhould 
nourifh it from without, the bone muft die; not by that peculiar power which 
has been long. afcribed to blood, of diflolving bone, but by aéting as a foreign body, 
and feparating one natural furface from another. 

I know not whether any {pecific and unalterable rule can. be propofed for the 
treatment of cafes fo various in their forms, their caufes, and probable effects, but 
fomething I feel inclined to fay on this fubje&t.  Fir/?, Effufion of blood among 
the layers of the fealp, and pericranium, of whatever form, and with whatever 
fymptoms attended, is not to be rafhly touched. The blow, and general fhock 
which occafions this fuggilation without, is; 1 am perfuaded, accompanied’ with a 
degree of effufion within. A boy may lie ftupid from fuch a fhock, without danger, 
and time muft be allowed for the operation of the natural powers, and the abforp- 
tion of the internal effufion, as well as the diffipation of the external tumor. But 
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let it be a rule with you, never even. to think of incifions, nor permit them te 
be mentioned in your prefence, while the effufion has the charaGter of mere fug- 
gilation, or euchymofis; é ¢. while the blood is diffufed among the cellular fub- 
ftance, with little fenfe of flu€tuation, and that little leflening every day *. Such 
are the effufions in the fcalps of new-born babes, and children who have had flighter 
falls from the bed, or cradle. Secondly, When the tumor affumes the proper form 
of aneurifm,—when there is a large and circumfcribed tumor, fluid blood in the 
centre,—a hard bafis, and margin,—a diftin@ pulfation through the whole tumor, 
and its fize increafing from day to day, there is great danger to the fcull: the: tu- 
mor fhould be laid open without delay, and dreffed with lint; and it will, after 
two or three days of fuppuration, (in which the matter will be fetid, from being 
tainted with the blood), heal kindly ; for the arteries of the fcalp, when thus bruifed, 
and pouring out blood, have fufficient force to maintain, or eyen to enlarge, the 
effufion of blood which cannot be abforbed, in oppofition to fuch a caufe. Yet, 
when opened, fuch arteries do not bleed much, the hemorrhagy is fupprefied mere- 
ly by applying a bit of lint; they rarely need to be tied. Thirdly, Effufions of 
blood, though unaccompanied with pulfation, if they continue fluid, and do not 
gradually fubfide from the period of the fixth or feventh day, muft not be regarded 
as of a flight or indifferent nature, and, before the tenth or twelfth day, fhould ‘be 
opened }. From all the experience I have had, thefe rules of conduc will be ufe- 
ful to you; and while I warn you to refrain in general from opening fuch tumors, 
it is alfo my duty to flate unequivocally and plainly, that there are others which 
occafion caries of the fcull, where a little imprudence, a little delay, endangers the 
patient’s life. 

-“ Mr Harrold, partner to Mr Wilmer, had a boy brought to him, of fourteen 
years of age, with a tumor on the crown of the head, the fize of a hen’s egg: It 
was feated on the middle of the fagittal future: It was occafioned, as his father re- 


lated, by a blow, the boy having been ftruck over the head with the arm of a broken 


* Mr Petit fays, p. 88. “ Rien n’eft fi commune que-Je Boffe.a Poccafion d’un coup ala tete elle n’eft fou- 
vent qu’un bagatelle.” 


+ Scultetus fays, “ Mirabili fucceffu curatur contufio capitis maétatorum animalium pellibus, prefertim vero 

muris et canis, quz contufiones dum adhuc calent adhibite, et per viginti vel plures horas relicte egregiz difs 
” oe + r eee 

folvunt.”—P. 109, The dog-fkins, and the moufe-fkins, are as harmlefs, but not a bit more efficacious, than 


Squire Richard’s blue paper. It means no more than letting fuch tumors alone, till the blood be abforbed. 
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chair: The {welling enfued immediately after the blow. The father had flattered 
him{elf with hopes of its diffolving by time, and the fimple remedies recommended 
by his neighbours; but about two months after the blow, he brought the boy 
to Mr Harrold, the tumor undiminifhed, and containing, according to Mr Har- 
rold’s apprehenfion, nothing but. blood. As a meafure of precaution only, and 
without apprehending the diforder which had already been produced, he opened 
the tumor with a long incifion, and difcharged a quantity of blood, yet fluid, and 
not in the flighteft degree grumous nor blackened ; and, as the artery from which 
it had flowed was ftill open, and a confiderable hemorrhagy enfued, he dreffed the 
cavity haftily with dry lint. 

“ On the fecond day, he removed the external drefling ; but, not chufing to 
rife a fecond hemorrhagy, he left the lint which adhered more immediately (and 
very ftrongly) to the furfaces, untouched: When this alfo was removed at next 
drefling, much ichorous and putrid matter was difcharged, and, upon looking into 
the bottom of the cavity, was furprifed to perceive diftin@ly the pulfations of the 
brain, and that the bone was entirely wanting in all that part which correfponded 
with the bafis of the tumor, a fpace of two inches in diameter.” The danger of 
this boy, then, was moft confpicuous and imminent; fortunately the dura matet 
granulated, and the opening healed kindly. 

Such are the dangers proceeding from delay, thofe arifing from mifcondu@ are 
not lefs to be feared. 

“ A fchool-boy, having his hair feverely pulled in a quarrel, there rofe a {mall 
bloody tumor of the fealp, which he concealed for three weeks, till it had ex- 
tended from the fize of a pea to that of a large tumor feven inches long, and four 
inches broad, rifing very high in its centre, and covering much of the parietal and 
frontal bone. This was an aneurifm too large to be void of danger, and required 
decifion'in the opening of it, and delicate drefling to prevent i!l confequences, and 
bring it to a right fuppuration. Mr Hill of Dumfries was defirous of having it 
opened with cauftic. The gentleman who had him under his care preferred the 
Jancet. Upon pun@uring the tumor, four inches of pure and florid blood flowed 
from it, and the pericranium appeared entire. Mr Hill now propofed a loofe ban- 
dage, till the parts fhould have time to contract ; but again, fays he, “ I was over- 
ruled, and a thick comprefs was bound down over the tumor, and a doflile put into 
the orifice.” Next day, the integuments had adhered clofely to the pericranium, 
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and a full fac was formed at each end ; and, to difcharge thefe, the gentleman tore 
up the fealp, by thrufting a probe under it, and then renewed the comprefs. On 
the third day, the facs were again filled, the parts adhering fo firmly, that the 
probe could not be introduced, though he tried it feveral ways, and with fo much 
force, that the bone was laid bare in three. places. 

“ Then followed an cedema over all the fealp. The gentleman to whofescare the 
cafe was committed being out of town, the fore was neglected: for three days; the 
{wellings increafed; there was much pain, fever, ficknefs, and a degree of delirium 
and raving. On the fourth, two cauftics, notwithftanding the inflamed ftate of the 
{calp, were applied ; and on the fifth, the bloody and purulent matter being dif 
charged, and a fomentation applied all over the head, the delirium fubfided, and 
the {welling foon vanithed. There were now three openings, each of which conti- 
nued to run for many weeks, till the bones which had been laid bare exfoliated.” 

Mr Hill’s philofophical account of the delirium and fever, and his unphilofophical 
afperity in criticifing the practice of his confrere, I pafs over in filence ; obferving 
only, that there was lefs blame in preferring the lancet to the cauftic, than in ma- 
king an opening inadequate to any purpofe but that merely of difcharging the 
blood. In every aneurifmal fac, the furfaces are infulated from each other, are 
dead and floughing ; they cannot adhere; the applying of comprefles, in place of 
uniting the parts, only extends the mifchief ; fuch tumors fhould be laid fairly open. 
There is no uniting (without an intermediate fuppuration) the walls of an aneu- 
rifmal fac, efpecially if the floor of that fac be a carious bone, 

Before I forfake this fubje& of injuries external to the cranium, I fhall reprefent 
to you one which is attended with no danger of caries, but relates to the fcalp only, 
a nervous and moft fingular difeafe.; refembling that which arifes from fome injury 
in bleeding in the arm, attended with little danger, but marked by convulfive mo- 
tions, nervous affections of the moft undefineable nature, and fometimes with ago- 
nizing and periodical pain; pain varying according to the ftate of the weather, or 


° 


the patient’s health. 

“ ‘The man whofe cafe I am going to relate to you, was about thirty-two years 
of age, fallow, fickly, and, I fear, diffolute.. He had loft his health, his induftry, 
and his morals, by an unfortunate blow on the head, which had deprived him of 
reafon for many months; and,.after a fecond blow on the head, he fuffered, in 


confequence of the fewing of the temporal artery, a very fingular nervous affeGtion, 
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* Firft, about three years ago, he was attacked by fome drunken companions of his 
own, who, knowing he had in his pocket thirty fhillings of wages, and he refufing 
to treat them, way-laid him in a dark paflage, and knocked him down in revenge. 
He fell backwards into a cellar-ftair, {truck the back of his head: againft the ftones, 
and was carried to the hofpital fenfelefs; where, notwithftanding every care of the 
furgeons, he loft his reafon, continued many months infane, left it at laft in a 
weakly and languid ftate, ill able to return to his hard labour, that of prefs-man in 
a printing-ofiice. From that time he wrought little, and irregularly, became a mi- 
ferable vagabond, fubfifting chiefly on charity, and living among his friends. 

** About three months ago, as he was coming down an open ftair, which had no 
hand-rail, and was fo dangerous as to have been the occafion of frequent complaints 
to the landlord, he fell over the ftair, and lighted among. fharp ftones, and his 
forehead was laid open with a ragged wound, about four inches in length, extend- 
ing from the forehead to the temple. ; 

“ The ftair was notorioufly dangerous, and the night dark, but he confefles 
that he was a little tipfy. Nothing fo furely indicates a vagabond and idle 
life, as indifference to cleanlinefs and- health; he did not return to his old a- 
fylum, the hofpital, but, with a penny-worth of Wade’s balfam, and fome filthy 
apparatus of rags, made a fafhion of drefling his wound, till, by filth and ne- 
glect, it ulcerated; the temporal artery was eroded; the blood f{prung brifkly from 
the corner of his fore, and thus he was brought to the Infirmary. 

“© The houfe-furgeon fewed the artery ; he was laid in bed, and enjoined not to 
ftir, left it fhould burft out again. He was very timid by nature, and the ftudents 
took a pleafure in alarming him from time to time, with faying, that it would fure- 
ly burft out again. About a fortnight after, the ulceration ftill extending, the artery 
was again eroded; and at night, betwixt ten and eleven o@lock, when turning 
gently in bed, he felt his forehead moift; and, upon putting up his hand, found it 
wet with blood. |The artery foon began to bleed per /alium ; and the boufe-furgeon 
being dilled, the artery was again fecured, by ftriking a needle and ligature un- 
der it. 

“ After the firft fewing of the artery, he felt nothing unufual ; but after this fe- 
cond ftroke of the needle, he found, next morning, his.mouth purfed up and con- 
trated, his jaws fo clenched that he could not fpeak, while fpafmodic contraGtions 
extended along the neck and throat. His cheeks were flattened, and his mouth 


purfed up, and at the fame time protruded as in a ludicrous fimpre, or like one at- 
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tempting to whiftle, and prevented by an inclination to laugh. The form of the 
face was remarkably changed ; the {phinéter oris purfed up the mouth, while the 
zygomatic and triangular mufcles retracted the corners of it, and made the dimple 
natural to that part very deep; the cheeks were flattened, the mouth protruded ; 
when he attempted to fpeak, which he did imperfectly, the whole face was agitated, 
and his tongue got entangled between the upper and lower ranges of teeth, fo that 
he imagined, if he perfifted, he might bite it acrofs; and the throat and the whole 
neck was obvioufly contracted in a fpafmodic ftate, accompanied with remarkable 
pain ; and he could not open his jaws to receive the {malleft particle of food, but 
lived on {poon-meat.” | 

This fellow’s face was drawn into‘fuch a ludicrous fimpre, that he was fufpected 
of being an impoftor. If fo, he was an ingenious one,—fince it required fome 
knowledge of our profeffion to invent fpafms, fo naturally accompanying a punc- 
ture of the fcalp,—and a facetious and a merry one, for I never faw a phyfiog- 
nomy, nor contortions of face, fo very ludicrous: The perfevering compofure 
and gravity with which he fat up in bed, the principal a€tor to a much amu- 
fed aflembly of fpectators, was not art; he might indeed clench his jaws volun- 
tarily, or purfe up his mouth, but I know no power by which he could contrac 
the mufcles of his neck and throat, and keep them in a rigid ftate afleep or awake. 
Nor is the luxury of being fed with bread and water from a fpoon any great temp- 
tation to linger in an hofpital. We very often, from flight wounds of the fcalp, 
fee fpafms and contractions of the face and neck in thofé who lie under no fufpi- 
cion, and pains continuing for months after fuch wounds are healed ; we find that a 
{mart incifion cures them, which would be a fevere retaliation for any intended fraud, 
and a good preventative againft any fuch practical jokes. I have feveral times been 
a party in confultat#®ns, where epilepfy had, in boys under eighteen years of age, 
followed fometimes fevere, and fometimes flighter wounds of the head ; and in which 
the epilepfy «vas connected with particular feelings in the fealp, as it often is preceded 
by an aura, or undefined coldnefs and convulfion running along a ‘diel limb ; 
and, though an incifion does not always give relief, the keeping an iffue in the 
wound, and thus exhaufting the irritability of the part, ufually does. 

Any wound, furgical or accidental, in any part of the body where nerves are 
injured, efpecially where they are expofed, will produce the fame difordets. In 
Hydrophobia, the convulfion is plainly connected with a painful ftate of the wound ; 


ia locked jaw, the convullion ufually comes on when the wound heals; after an 
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amputation rudely performed, or ill cured, where the extremities of the brachial 
nerves are engaged in the cicatrice, moft violent convulfions often feize the mutilated 
member ; it flarts night and day with fuch violence, as to allow the patient no 


fleep nor reft; and this pain and convulfion returns in paroxyfms, and continues for 


years. Firft the ftump inflames, then comes on a violent acceffion of fever. Then , 


the ftarting begins chiefly when warm in bed. I have feen the point of an amputated 
humerus fwell to the fize of a buttock, accompanied with fuch painful convulfions, 
that I was afraid of them bringing on fome epileptic difeafe; and, without exfolia- 
tion, or ulcer, or any obvious change, the pain and convulfion fubfides again. I 
have remarked, that after extirpation of the cancerous mamma, or of {chirrous 
glands, the returning difeafe is preceded by fuch nervous affeCtions, extreme fen- 
fibility, and periodical pains in the wound ;—a fure prognoftic that it will burft 
out again in horrible ulceration, and that the patient will die. 

“A young lady of fifteen years of age, playing with a younger fifter, and 
ftruggling for an apple, ran her elbow upon the point of a knife which her 
fifter held in her hand ; and with fuch violence, that it ftuck upright in the wound, 
the point being fixed in the bone. The young ladies were both fo alarmed, that 
they had not power to draw it from the wound, and a man, who was paffing, 
~ pulled it out rudely, and threw it carelefsly away; it never could be found, nor 
was it poflible to tell whether the point of the knife had broken, and remained bu- 
ried in the bone. 

** The wound was on the outfide of the fore-arm, a mere punéture, about three 
inches below the joint; feemingly the knife had ftuck faftin the ulna. There was 
no bleeding, but fuch as ftopped {pontaneoufly.. She continued to walk for an hour, 
in cold weather, without being fenfible of much pain; but foon the fore-arm and 
hand began to {well, the pain increafed flowly ; fhe walked home in great diftrefs, 
and it was three days before the leeches and poultices, which were applied, brought 
any relief; the pain at laft ceafed, the {welling fubfided, the wound healed; but 


a very few days only had elapfed, when the fwelling returned, the pain was ex- 


cruciating, and extended along the ulna to the hand, while the little and ring fin-’ 


gers were contracted and fomewhat benumbed; but the continued application of 
poultices and leeches, once more removed the fwelling, and allayed the pain. 

“ This young lady has, for three years, fuffered the moft unaccountable and fe- 
vere diftrefs. She is not eighteen years of age, of a florid complexion, in perfect 
health, and in good fpirits when not fubdued by intenfe pain, free from every 
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thing like nervous difeafe. But, the pain which fhe felt an hour after receiving the 
wound, and which returned with great violence, juft as the wound healed, has re- 
turned periodically ever fince ; fometimes after an interval of eight days, fometimes for 
the {pace of a’fortnight, fhe is well ; but very rarely does fhe enjoy an intermiffion of 
a month without pain. Accident, or the flighteft exertion, occafions her pain to 
return, and at each return it feems more acute. If deceived by an interval of eafe, 
fhe thinks herfelf well, and walks, or rides, or dances: although fhe carries the arm 
in a fling, or holds the bridle in her left hand, a paroxyf{m of pain comes on, 
which rifes fometimes to the moft extreme torture. The arm fwells from the 
hand to the fhoulder, and is tenfe, firm, and red, but without any peculiar appear- 
ance in the wounded part, or any chance of fuppuration to bring relief. The pain 
extends from the finger-ends to the fhoulder, and along the neck. She fuffers 
the greateft torture, when warm in bed. The pain precedes the {welling for fome 
hours, but when the fwelling comes, it brings no relief; it continues often increa~ 
fing for eight days; and when it fubfides, there is left a remarkable degree of fen- 
fibility, about the place of the wound; fhe fhrinks when it is touched, or when even 
with the gentleft preflure of the finger I trace the ulna downwards from this point. 
Laudanum, leeches, fomentations, and all the ufual means which were at firft fuccefs- 
ful, now fail to give relief; while the paroxyfm continues, fhe is confined to her 
couch, and dare not move; when it fubfides, fhe carries the arm in a fling, for to 
let it hang excites, or continues the pain. When fhe begins (after a paroxyim of 
pain) to walk abroad again, a walk longer than ufual is fure to produce a paroxy{m ; 
and when it is brought on by any exertions fo violent as dancing, or riding, it is pecu- 
liarly fevere, and continues long. It is now three years fince fhe has fuffered almoft 
inceflant mifery, with fhort and uncertain intervals of eafe. ‘There was indeed a pe- 
riod of this time, (but of very fhort duration), in which fhe lived for months almoft 
free from pain; but the pain is become of late extremely acute, and is accompa- 
nied with infenfibility all round the wound, and numbnefs of the hand; the laft pa- 
roxyfm,. (which has juft fubfided), was fo unufually violent, that, though ill able to 
endure the motion of a carriage, fhe has undertaken a journey of two days, and ar- 
rived in town ftill in great diftrefs, and willing to refign herfelf to any meafures, 
however fevere, which may promife relief.” 

Such was the brief hiftory of this young lady’s fituation, when fhe was put under 
my care, by Mr Robifon, furgeon, upon whofe memorial on her cafe I addreffed an 
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opinion to her friends, acknowledging ingenuouily the-difficulty of pronouncing whe- 
ther thofe fymptoms might arife from the pun€ture of fome nerve, or from a wound 
of the bone; reminding them, at the fame time, of that drawing of Cheflelden’s, 
_in his, Afteology, where, after the death of a patient, who had an anchylofis of 
the knee-joint, there was found fticking deep in the fpongy head of the tibia, the 
broken point of a knife ; and while I advifed that an incifion fhould be made through 
the fear of the original wound, I alfo acknowledged that this was one of thofe 
fingular and diftrefling cafes, when our moft deliberate opinions could be no better 
than a conjeCture,.andour operation an experiment, but, one which was. happily 
void of danger. 

It was my. ecarneft. requeft, that, this fhould. be, a, matter of refleftion for her 
friends, who, in a cafe where-the,opinion of profeflional.men was fo far from de- 
cifive, a thoufand. other..circumftances came to. be confidered. She returned 
home; but, after. fuffering: the fame; fucceffion of intenfe pain, and imperfect 
relief, fhe came to town, to, fuffer_ the incifion to be performed. 1 now called 
the advice of Dr. Monro, who approved of the opinion I had given, and was 
witnefs to the incifion 1, made;..which was carried firmly and fleadily down to 
the bone, and..was-nearly three inches. long ;~-no remains of the knife—no appa- 
rent difeafe of the bone,—no peculiar feelings when the fear was cut acrofs, could be 
remarked. She bore the incifion, and ftill more painful fearching of the wound, 
with perfe& compofure and. refignation. I am forry to acknowledge, that fhe 
paffed the enfuing days in extreme torture, and, though the wound healed in the 
moft kindly manner, had. no relief. 

Upon her arrival. at home, nervous and anodyne medicines, mercurial. frictions, 
ele&tricity, and every likely means of relief, were adminiftered, under Mr Robi- 
fon’s care. ‘Thefe were all ineffectual, till the difeafe, as if it had exhautted itfelf, 
fpontaneoufly ceafed. Her recovery was as unaccountable as the caufe of her di- 
ftrefs.. The paroxy{ms became gradually lefs formidable, and in the fifth year of 
her diftrefs, the flowly: recovered, and now enjoys uninterrupted and perfe& health ; 
relieved, perhaps, by the re-uniting.of fome reconciled or punCtured nerve ; a procefs 
which you know, by much experience, nature does accomplifh, though very flowly. 

Other fingular cafes of anomalous nervous diforders, arifing from wounds, 1 
fhall referve for a fitter occafion ; obferving only, that fpafms and pains, occafional 
fwellings of the head, and clenching of the jaws, arifing from punctured wounds 
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of the head, need no more furprife us, than fuch fwellings of the arm, contra@tions 
of the finger, and capricious nervous affliftions, arifing from. punétures of the lancet, 
or even of a needle, or fuch trivial wounds as that which I have defcribed. 1 find 
flight notices of this diforder arifing from-wounds of the {calp, or circumftances which 
fuggeft to me that it is frequent, (though not remarked), in almoft every book I read. 

In Wepfer, I find an interefting cafe of one Conrad Mejer, a lad of nineteen years 
of age, apprentice to a blackfmith, who was ftruck by his comrade with his pinchers, 
with fuch hearty good will that the part of the handle of the pinchers, about as thick 
as the little finger, ftuck in the fcull, near the angle of the os frontis. Yet he did 
not fall, but pulled out the piece of the pinchers with his own hands. He loft no 
more than feven or eight ounces of blood, and the wound was drefled by his 
mafter with fome ftyptic powder. I thall not detain you with the further narrative 
concerning the treatment of the wound, how fmall it was, fearcely admitting the 
point of a quill, or how little dangerous, till it was crammed with tents and di- 
geftive ointments, and clofed up with platters ;—how more profufe the bloody mat- 
ter feemed, when compared with the depth of the wound ;—how the wound be- 
came fiftulous, and admitted the probe to pafs under the temporal mufcle ;—nor the 
various changes inthe appearance of the wound, in the ficknefs, or other fymptoms : 
——Suffice it to fay, that by its own nature, and by. bad furgery, the finus continued - 
long open ; that while its orifice contracted the matter accumulated, the fealp and 
eye-lids {welled, and the glands of the neck inflamed ;—that a cauftic was applied, 
and the finus changed into an open fore ;—that then the cranium was found bare, 
and the probe feemed to penetrate through the temporal bone. 

Three or four months paffed in the cure of thefe fiftulous fores. ‘ Wepfer faw 
the patient again in the ninth month, when the wound was entirely healed, and 
there remained only a {welled gland behind the ear, which difappeared when the 
pain ceafed. At the year’s end, he was perfectly well, and as free from glandu- 
lar {wellings, as from pain ; the wound feemed foundly clofed, and had remained 
fo for many months. Then it opened. He dreffed it with a turpentine drefling, 
(lachrymam abietis indedit ; he dropped into it a‘drop of the exudation from the 
fir-tree); it remained open only fourteen days, and when it healed. the pain again 
fubfided. 

“ At the diftance of four months from this time, the patient felt for two days a 
fenfe of creeping, running up the arm, from the elbow to the thoulder, night and day; 


and, on the third night, while in bed, he felt a chilnefs like ice, or fnow, run along 
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the arm and fore-arm; and, after having three times had this particular fecling, he 
was feized with a convulfion of the mouth and left-cheek. During the following 
night, he was again aflailed with the fame diforder, which lafted while he could 
repeat a prayer, and returned four times; and from this time it returned often, du- 
ring both day and night, with intervals fometimes of feveral hours. ‘While the 
convulfion lafted, the faliva flowed from his mouth, and he had occafion to 
obferve, that this was increafed by cold. In ten days more, the convulfion 
was fo far increafed in ftrength and frequency, that he was often interrupt- 
ed in eating, and day nor night had no reft. The head was turned to one fide, 
and the maftoid mufcle was feen trembling with a fort of convulfive motion, 
After this, he procured fome kind of oil from a quack, and with a feather he 
anointed the afflicted arm, and the neck, and took of it inwardly. After this, 
the arm felt as if mice had been crawling along it. The head was agitated 
with a convulfive motion, backwards and forwards: The convulfion of the 
mouth leffened, while the fhock of the general convulfion was. fo great, as to pre- 
cipitate him from his ftool under the grate. In. this defperate condition did he 
ftruggle from early in the morning till mid-day: He preferved his fenfes all 
along, but, after the violence of the convulfion was over, fell into a fort of oppref- 
fion and languor. He fortunately difcovered, that he could by hard labour prevent 
the convulfion. From this time he had no more fits. But ftill the feeling of cold, 
and creeping, continues, and he prevents it terminating in any violent attack, by 
working at the anvil. [ prefcribed Valerian powder, (fays Wepfer), and found 
him ftill well at the end of the niath month *.” 
3D.2 


* “ Tnfum St Blafhii Die 18. Sept. 1673, rurfus vidi, vulnus plane confolidatum fuit, Ante tres circiter menfes cae 
put valde fubinde doluit, quandoque adhuc vomuit. Glandula inftar fcrophule poft aurem dolore vigente intumuit 
co ceflante detumuit. Adhuc {crophula faba magnitudine ibi tangitur, fyb cuti mobilis. Nunc ne minimum 
dotorem patitur ; nuallus tumor tangitur. Appetit, mandere poteft. Optime nunc habet. Conrad Mejer nune 
21. annum agens me convenit St Blaffii 1674. d. 24. Martii vulnus fupra tempus dextrum coaluit eftate, coa- 
Jitum manfit tribus menfib. femper indolens. Autumno 1673, declinante.Menfe Octobris, recruduit, lachry- 
mam abietis indidit : apertum manfit 14. diebus; poftea iterum confolidatum fuit: nullum amplius dolorem 
paflus eft. Die 3. Febr. 1674, in brachio finiftro ab olecrano ad humerum fenfit formicationis fenfum diu nos- 
tuque per biduum die 5. Febr. noétu ter ab humero ad cubitum fenfit frigus ceu gelu ad cubitum; mox fuper- 
vénit convulfio oris et mali finiftri lateris. Die 6. Febr, idem quater noctu evenit, duravit per tribus vel qua- 
tuor, Pat. Noft. Poftea noétu diuque crebro invaluit féepeque per aliquot horas inducias conceflit. Preefente 
motu convulfivo multum falivabat. Obfervavit a frigore fymptema hoc auétum fuiffe.. Die 16, Febr. tam cre- 


bro invafit, ut diu no@tuque nullam quietem concefferit, feepeque inter edendum impedivérit, caput quoque ad 
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On various occafions, I have fufpeéted that difeafe to be in the fealp, which was 
attributed to the fcull, for I know not chow fymptoms of a nervous complexion, 
amounting even to epilepfy, could arife from the fcull, or be -cured by exfoliating 
a rough or blackened piece of bone. ‘A girl, of ‘fifteen years of age, (fays Mr 
Gervais), fell, in going down ftairs, ftruck her: occiput, and lay without fenfe or 
motion, bleeding from the nofe. |The headach continued feveral years, for which 
fhe was repeatedly bled, though much relieved by thefe bleedings. ‘There remain- 
ed a fixed pain in the back of the head ; during fifteen days it was fupportable, but 
then increafed, and returned in regular paroxyfms. When fhe rubbed the occi- 
put ftrongly with the hand, fhe fell into a faint, and, from the time that the-pain of 
the head had increafed, fhe had fuffered daily eight or ten attacks of epilepfy. 

“ Mr Gervais, in examining the pained part, remarked a {mall blackened {pot on 
the upper and middle part of the occiput, and then the {kin appeared foft and tender; 
and Mr Gervais prefling by chance with his finger upon that {pot, fomewhat rudely, the 
girl fainted, He could not conceive that fuch flight preffure could be the caufe of her 
fainting. When fherecovered, he again began tofinger the part, and upon prefling with 
the finger, fhe again fainted. It was then only that he fufpected he was himfelf the 
caufe of this fyncope ; and, upon prefling with the finger a third and a fourth time, 
fhe fainted every time he drew it acrofs the livid fpot. Having failed to relieve this 
girl by the ordinary remedies, it was refolved, in confultation, to make an incifion, 
They found the pericranium detached, and the bone affefted; and the fymptoms 
ftill continuing, Mr Gervais was in doubt whether to trepan, or to expec relief 
from exfoliation ; and, fortunately, the bone no fooner exfoliated, than the girl 
was entirely relieved *.” The periodical return of this pain,—the periodical pain 


finiftrum latus traxit : in mufculo maftoideo videbatur motus aliquis tremulus, feu fubfultorius. Poftea inungeba- 
tur oleo quodam ab empirico conceflo penna per totum brachium finiftrum, collum, &c. etiam intus prebuit : 
Per brachium videbantur mures decurrere ab inundtione, item caput antrorfum et retrorfum fuccutiebatur : Con- 
vulfio oris remifit: Convulfiones 4 fcamno fubtus fornacem ipfum precipitarunt. © Duravit hac fuccuffio 4 fam- 
mo mane ad meridiem: femper mente conititit : poft hanc fuccuffionem laffitudo fpontanea fupervenit. Obfer- 
vavit 4 labore fe paroxyfmum declinare potuiffe: poft hance fuccuffionem nullum amplius paroxyfmum fenfit : 
femper tamen adhuc fenfus ftigoris et levicule formicationis fupereft, quem excutit labore fabriliferrario. Suafi 
Pulverem rad. Valerian. per aliquot feptimanas utendum, ‘Autumno Menf. O@obris referebat fe hucufque & 


aroxy{mis Jmmunem et optime valentem fuifle, 
P y 


* “ Une fille de quatorze ou quinze ans, tomba fur le derriere de la téte en defcendant un efcalier ; elle per- 


dit connoiffance et eut-un faignemeni de nez; elle fentit une violente doleur de téte qui dura plufieurs jours, & 
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being followed by epilepfy,—the epilepfy being relieved by:a’continued fuppura~ 
tion of the part, in which the exfoliation was perhaps an accident, or the effect of 
art,—proves to my mind that-this was-merely an injury of the fealp, | Nor can I 
find any difficulty, while we'fee fuch periodical and ‘diftraGting’ pains of the face, in 
Tic douloureux,—in wounds of the frontal nerve;—in pun@tures‘of the’nerves of the 
arm, or ankle, in bleeding,—or, in the expofure of nerves, in the cicatrix of a fear, 
or wound, ‘in afcribing thefe:fymptoms rather to an injury of the fealp, which may 
excite nervous diforders, than to a caries of the bone, which we fee’ daily unaccom> 
panied with thofe anomalous fymptoms. 


There ‘is one circumftance more which has often ftruck me as fingular. Iomean 


re Pi 


pour laquelle elle fe fit faigner plufieurs fois, tant du bras que du pied. Ces faignées la fonlagerent beaucoup; if 
lui rela néannioins “une douleur fixe %detriere*Ia tétes qui d’abord fut aflez fupportable pendant quinze jours, 
mais elle augmenita enfuite confiderablément, et prenoit par des acets reguliers. Lorfque cette fille fe frottoit 
un peu fort le derriere de la téte, elle tomboit en fyncope : independamment de cet accident, il lui arrivoit de- 
puis que la douleur avoit augmenté, des mouvemens epileptiques huit ou dix fois par jours. M. Gervais ex- 
gmina Yendroit ou élle fentoit’ cette donleur 5 il remarqua une petite tache noiratre®e la peau, fur la partie moy- 
enne ct Jupericure'de l’octipital: la peau etoit plusmolle en cet endroit qu’ailleurs, elle parcifloit méme comme 
contufe: M. Gervais y appuya le. doigtun,peu fort, la malade tomba en fyncope ; il ne s’'imagina pas d’abord 
qu’un tel accident fut l’effet de cette preffion ; il recommencga quand la fyncope fut paflée 4 appuyer le doigt au 
méme endroit, pour bien examiner fi il n’y fentiroit point quelque derangement, la malade tomba encore dans le 
méme etat ; alors il commenga & foupconner que c’etoit lui-méme qui caufvit cette fyncope et pour: mieux s’en 
affurer, il appuya fur le méme endroit une troifieme et quatrieme fois, ét chaque fois le méme accident arriva. 
Oneflaya en-vain-de guerir cette fille par des remedes ; il fut enfin decide dans une confultation qu’on- decouysi- 
roit cet endroit douloureux. On trouva le pericrane detache de l’os qui etoit altere. Les accidens continue- 
rent encore apres que ’os fut decouvert, M. Gervais balan¢a.alors pour le trepan; cependant il crut pouvoir 
V’eviter, dans l’idee que l’exfoliation pouvoit fuffire; en effet des que la piece d’os alteree fut exfoliee, tous les 
accidens difparurent fans retour, Scultet rapporte une cure a peu pres femblable. Un jeune garcon age de 
fept ans tomba fur la téte, et fe fit une contufion au cote du finciput, qui fut fuivie de douleur et de convulfions : 
on calma, dit-il, auffi-tot ces accidens par le moyen d’yne pean d’agneau récemment écorché, qu’on appliqua 
fur la téte de cet enfant ;. mais cette douleur et ces convulfions fe renouvelloient reguliérement 4 toutes les nou- 
velles lunes, ce qui. obligea notre auteur, environ quatre mois apres le coup, 4 ouvrir l’endroit qui avoit été 
frappé, dans le foupgon qu'il y avoit.une humeur entre le péricrane et l’os qui corrodoit ces parties : il trouva 
le crane noir et Spre; Vendroit altere fut rugine ; il fe couvrit'enfuite de bonnes chairs, et l’enfant fut parfaite- 
ment gueri en peu de tems. Foreftus rapporte une obfervation de meme genre : ce ne fut que plufieurs annees 
apres une bleffure 4 la téte, qu’on s’avila.de decouvrir I’os pour guerir une douleur violente et fixe qui duroit de- 
puis le coup, et qui ceffa en effet par cette operation.” The cafe from Scultus, and that from Marchetti, 
have no conne@tion, under heaven, with this fubject. They are fluck in here as ornaments, not as analogies. 


They are cafes of fuppuration, and (Marchetti’s) of direé&t wounds of the brain itfelf, with a illetto, 
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the extreme depreffion of bodily ftrength, and deje&tion of spirits, which often fol- 
lows an injury of the {calp. I have feen patients fall into a fort of hypochondria~ 
fis, from which no exertion of fpirits, nor native good fenfe, could extricate them, 
The cafe of the Chevalier @’Entragues, an officer of rank in the French fervice, is 
a lively pourtraiture of what every obferving practitioner muft have remarked in 
cafes lefs fingular. 

* The Chevalier d’Entragues, Colonel of the regiment of Bagey, was quartered 
(fays La Motte).in our city; and, on entering his houfe one day, he ftruck his 
head againft the door-poft, but fo flightly that it merely knocked off his hat, and he 
felt nothing but the flighteft pain. Yet, flight as the pain was, he paffed a fleeplets 
night, and in the morning requefted my advice. I found him low, with a feeble 
pulfe, and a flight pain in the head, at the meeting of the coronal and fagittal 
futures. I bled him freely, and as upon fhaving the head I found no mark of 
violence, no contufion ecchymofis, nor even rednefs of the fkin, I thought it 
fufficient to embrocate his head with oil of rofes, and fpirits, laying over all a com- 
prefs dipped in hot wine. He fo entirely loft his appetite, that he could take no- 
thing but an egg, or a little foup, and he was confined to bed, with a fort of ver- 
tigo. I was obliged to bleed and purge him, and give him a tea made of vulnera- 
ry herbs. I bled him thrice, and the pain gradually leffened, till in ten days it va- 
nifhed *.” 

“He now propofed to call Mr Troublet from Paris to vifit him, but the memorial 
which I wrote to Mr T. was fo fatisfactory to him, that, having commended my 


* “ Au mois de Féevrier 1707, Monfieur le Chevalier d’Entragues, colonel du régiment de Bugey, qui étoit 
en quartier dans notre ville, entrant dans une maifon, fe heurta le deffus de la téte, en gliffant, contre le haut 
de la porte, qui fit tomber fon chapeau, fans qu’il fouffrit dans le moment qu’une douleur fi légere, qu'il ne s’en 
plaignit aucunement ; cependant quelque leger qu’eut été ce coup, il l’empécha de dormir la nuit fuivante ; ce 
qui le porta 2 m’envoier prier le matin de Valler voir. Je lui trouvai le pouls trés-foible, et une legere douleur 
qui occupoit le haut de la téte, dans le progrés de laquelle les futures coronale et fagittale étoient comprifés en 
partie. Je lui fis une grande faignée; et comme, aprés lui avoir rafé Ja téte, je ne Ini trouvai a Vendroit de 
cette douleur ni contufion, ni écchymofe, pas méme de rougeur, je me contentai, pour tout remede, d’une em- 
brocation d’huile rofat et d’eau-de-vie, avec une comprefle en quatre doubles, trempée dans le vin tiéde, par-def- 
fus. Ce malade perdit ’appétit, de maniere qu’il fut obligé de fe réduire au feu) ufage des bouillons et des ceufs 
frais, et de garder le lit pendant quelques jours, 4 caufe d’une efpece de tournoiement ou vertige, dont cette foi- 
bleffe fut fuivie ; ce qui me determina 4 le faigner encore trois fois, lui donnant des Javemens tous les jours, et 
un verre de vulneraires, en forme de thé, l’apres-midi; et comme Ja douleur diminua de jour en jour, de mani- 
ere qu’en dix jours elle difparut entierement, je me bornai 2 une fomentation d’eau de la Reine d’Hongri¢ fur 
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toute de la téte,” 
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proceedings, he declined to come, and committed the entire care of this gentle- 
man to me in the moft flattering terms. Yet, flight as the occafion of this diforder 
was, he was long in fo low a condition, that I was alarmed for his life. He was 
extremely feeble, melancholic, and forrowful, and continued in this condition four 
months.” 

This cafe he concludes with the following refleCtions: “ There was not, per- 
haps, in the armies of France, a more fpirited, nor a ftouter man, than Le Cheva- 
lier d’Entragues, who yet had nearly died of an accident feemingly very unimpor- 
tant. For three months, the fymptoms were as ominous as in the deepeft and moft 
dangerous wounds; confequences which afluredly had arifen from the pain of the 
periofteum, communicated through the futures to the dura mater and brain. By 


thefe communicating fibres of the pericranium, the nervous fyftem was irritated, fo 


that the animal fpirits, moving no longer in their ufual regularity and order, the 
patient's whole fyftem was weakened, and was re-eftablifhed again, when the {pi- 
rits were made to refume their due courfe, the foul then finding itfelf free.’ “ To 


the oil of rofes I had joined fpirits of wine in the embrocation; that by the fubtilty 
of the fpirits in opening the pores, the oil might be enabled to penetrate deep, and 
relax the tenfe and difiended fibres of the periofteum, which communicates through 
the futures with the dura mater, in which confifts the painful affections of the part, 
and the confequent diforder of the animal fpirits as 

This gentleman died afterwards at the fiege of Cremona, leading on the French 
troops with great bravery ; and in his cafe, Mr La Motte feems equally proud of 
his philofophy, his {chool-learning, and his practice; but it is not to expofe thefe 
that I quote his words, but to prove that the impreflion refted on his mind of this 
being an injury of the periofteum, and that the complaints were nervous, as 
truly fo as if they had been accompanied with convulfive and thrilling fenfations, 
mentioned in the other cafes. However you may conftrue the cafe, whatever 
judgement you may be inclined to form of the ftrid regimen, and profufe evacua- 


* “ Te joignis I’huile rofat & Veau-de-vie, pour faire un liniment fur Ja partie douloureufe, dans Pintention. que 
VYeau-de-vie, en ouvrant les pores des tégumens, fit pénétrer les parties onCtueules de Vhuile plus avant, afin d’2- 


mollir et de relacher les fibres tendues du périofte, qui fe communiquent & la dure-mere par les futures, en quoi 


confiftoit le fentiment douloureux de cette partie, et le derangement que fouffroient les efprits ; moien des fibres 


du périofte qui paflent au-travers des futures, 
diftribuant plus comme ils avoient de cofitume, le corps du bleflé s’affoiblit, et il ne fe rétablit que lorfque. ces 


dont le genre nerveux fe fentit irrité ; enforte que les efprits ne fe 


mémes efprits eurent repris leur route ordinaire, pour fe diftribuer & touts les parties du corps comme, auparayant 5 


et par ce moien Jes fonétions de l’ame fe trouverent parfaitement libres,” &c, 
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tionsy of which I cannot approve, it is fit you fhould be acquainted with this hypo- 
chondriacal lownefs which fo often follows wounds of the ‘head, and is. more fre- 
quent than epileptic or nervous feelings. It is a phenomenon which will often pre- 
fent itfelf toyous and you will remember it as; the caufe of thofe idle. {peculations 


of the ancients about the nervous nature of the pericranium, and its communications 


through the futures with the brain *. 

Nothing is wanting to complete the hiftory. of thefe fingular affections, fo plainly 
réefémbling the Tic Douloureux, and the injury arifing from bleeding, but a proof, that 
the incifion which; in the prefent, as in-thofe other nervous complaints, brings relief, 


neither opens any latent abfcefs, nor uncovers any corrupted bone, and can have, 


indeed; no poffible effect but that of cutting acrofs, the morbid nerves. “ 


laine Mondet, a native of Lyons, twenty-two years. of age, aud married, was attached 
with. her hufband to/a troop of; Charlatans: while, they were exercifing their craft 
in a little villagein Dauphiny, her father, in a fit of anger, threw a ftool at her 
head; and ftruck her behind the ear, immediately above the maftoid procefs: 
though there was no outward wound, the fell down, lay infenfible, and all the 
fymptoms were fo alarmisg, that aphyfician from Grenoble, who vifited her four 
days after, declared that fhe fhould be trepanned,., She recovered, however, with- 
out any operation, except that.a:pain continued, which extended: from the injured 
part to the forehead and orbit. From this period, during four years the pain gradual- 


dy leflened; at the end of-which period fhe again returned to Lyons, apparently in 
& 


* “ Une plaie contufe des tegumens du crane eft quelquefois fuivie de‘douleurs fixes ot vagues, de‘ {pafmes, de 
convulfions qui fubfiftent long-temps aprés la guérifon apparente, et quiont/leur fiége dans l’endroit méme qui a 
été frappé. On y trouve ordinairement, une rougeur plus ou moins vive, un peu de boufhiflure, ou un point doulo- 
reux qui augmente par la preffion du doigt. Dans quelques.malades ces douleurs nerveufes ont une intenfité plus 
ou moins grande, felon les variations de Vatmofphére, et fe préfentent fous la forme du clou hyftérique, du‘rheu- 
matifme chronique qui a fon fiége dans l’aponeurofe occipito-frontale. Quelquefois ce font de véritables accés 
d’epilepfie. En voice des exemples.. Une femme eut des mouvyemens.convulfifs dans tous Jes mufcles de la face, 
et des douleurs de téte cruelles pendant dix ans, pour avoir été heurtée rudement par le rebord d’un gueridon, % 
la partie inferieure de V’orbite, fur-le trajet du nerf fous-orbitaire. 

“¢ Une autre'femme tomba #la renverfe, et fut frappée & la région cervicale et ala partie droite du front. Elle 
reffentit fur le champ des douleurs trés-vives dans l’endroit de la téte oppofe ou coup. Les :douleurs.augmente- 
rent malgré l’ufage de _differens remédes, C’etoit tantot le cou, tantot la mfchoire fupérieure ou linférieure,. et 
quelquefois la pointe de la langue qui devenoit le fitge de douleurs lancinantes et trés-aigues, Il ne fe manifefta 
jamais la plus legére tumeur. Quand les accts cefloient, il fortoit par la bouche une eau falée. et jaunatre, et 


tous les mufcles étoient durs et tendus, Cette maladie fubfifta pendant plufieurs années,” 


Magde-. 
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perfe& health. Some time after her return, fhe was attacked with a fevere rheu- 
matic pain of the wrift, oppofite to that fide of the head in which the had received 
the injury. 

“* After fome violent altercations with her married fifter, fhe abandoned herfelf 
tofuch excefs of fury, that the refolved inftantly to drown herfelf ; and, being over- 
taken and held, the fell) down without fenfe or motion; and when fhe revived, 
was paralytic on one fide, that oppofite to the original injury, and it was accompa- 
nied with lofs of voice, difficulty of deglutition, and even an oppreffion of breathing. 
In this condition was fhe. carried. to the Hotel-Dieu, where, by bleeding, baths, 
blifters, and other means,. fhe recovered her {fpeech, ber breathing became ealy, but 
full, to the very end of her complaint, fhe faultered in her {peech, and the paraly {is 
continued, with a total lofs of fenfe, as well as.motion, in the parts. A month after her 
admiffion, the palfy affected the right leg alfo, and gradually the whole body, except 
the right arm, ‘the neck, and that fide of the head. Though fhe faultered much in 
her {peech, fhe was intelligible, and her chief complaint was of vertigo, and of 
violent pains in the right fide of the head, round the right eye. But this happily 
continued but a fortnight, when the recovered by degrees, firft the power of the 
right fide, then her fleep, Appetite, and fpirits, and in fifteen days more, the left 
fide alfo was fo free, that fhe could walk through the ward with the help of 
ftilts. | 

“ We believed this woman quite. reftored, when, in the third week, the had a 
relapfe more alarming than any of the preceding. She became univerfally paraly- 
tic, {peechlefs, and motionlefs, the neck, and one half of the face, only reimaining 
free ; but this lafted one day only, after which fhe began to mutter. The difficulty 
of breathing and {wallowing were as great as ever; and fhe foon fell into a raging 
delirium, accompanied with convulfions; and during this fever, the fo far recover- 
ed the ufe of her right hand, as to rid herfelf eafily of thofe who attempted to hold 
her. The convulfion was fo violent, that from time to time her head was fo bent 
down as to touch her feet ;. and more than once fhe would have projeéted herfelf 
from the foot of the bed, and ftruck her head againft the counterpane, if fhe had 
not been confined in a ftrait jacket. 

“ She ftruggled three days in this furious condition, and appearing on the third 
day to be near her end, the laft facrament was adminiftered: On the fourth, the 
delirium ceafed; and-on the morning of the fifth, I faw her, and, ftruck with the - 
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capricious and anomalous nature of thefe figns, I repeated many of the que- 
fions which I had formerly afked, and now, for the firft time, fhe mentioned, 
amidft a variety of replies, that fhe had formerly got a blow on the back of the 


head. I requefted to fee the place, and found it covered with hair as long and 
beautiful as any other part of the fealp; and, prefling with my thumb rather 
ftrongly along the part, to fee whether there was any {welling, fhe was feized with 
a more violent convulfion than we had yet witnefled ; fhe even fainted ; and, upon 
repeating the preffure, it produced a convulfion as violent as a fhock of epilepfy. 
She foamed at the mouth more than ufual, and complained that the violence of the 
pain fhe had fuffered feemed to fhoot through the head from the part prefled upon 
to the angle of the eye. I told her, that fince phyfic feemed to have no power 
over her malady, it appeared to me that fhe had no refource but in operation; a 
fuggeftion which, from her extreme fufferings, fhe received with pleafure. When 
I communicated this information, (hitherto unfufpefted), to the phyfician, Dr Chol, 
he did not oppofe my intended operation. 

“ I ordered the pained part to be fhaved, an operation very difficultly completed, 
for the drawing of the razor over the part excited the convulfions. The fhaved part 
was ofa lively red colour, which I could not but afcribe to the razor, fince there was no 
fwelling. Well aflured that the contufion of the cranium was the root of the evil, 
I made an incifion behind the ear three inches long, extending from the maftoid 
procefs upwards. The incifion went to the bone, excited no convulfion, was fol- 
lowed by no hemorrhagy, and was dreffed lightly with charpie. Half an hour 
had fearcely elapfed, when a fifter of the houfe came running to inform me, that 
fhe was perfeétly cured, that fhe had rifen without help, that fhe now {poke and 
fwallowed with eafe ; and indeed I found her report true, and had pleafure in fee- 
ting his unhappy creature without the flighteft remains of her palfy *.” 

Unlefs refpectable authors have been fo abandoned as to invent thefe details ; fo 
ingenious and fkilful in lying, as to have contrived circumftances the moft fingular, 
inconceivable indeed, by any preceding analogy ; we have all the proof we could 
defire of thefe anomalous, and very afflicting fymptoms, arifing from flight bruifes 
of the fcalp, and continuing and increafing for an indefinite term of years. 

“ A young man, (fays Pouteau), twenty-four years of age, with every mark of 
found health, fell from a window twenty feet high, and lighted on his head. This 


* Ponteau, p. 282. 
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was at the age of eight years, and he lay for many hours without fenfe or motion. 
He was bled, the ufual applications to the hurt part were not neglected, and he 
was entirely cured, faving only a painful feeling which continued in the part of the 
fcalp that was moft bruifed. 

“The period of his diforder is much too long for him to recolle& definitely 
every fluctuation of it; this, however, he cannot but remember, that he has ever 
fince been affiGted- with unremitting pains of the head, which fome months ago, 
when he firft confulted me, became fo poignant, that often he fell down fenfelefs in 
his chamber. By all that he fays, I underftand that his moft acute pains are in the 
upper part of the right parietal bone, extending to the angle of the eye, the fight of 
which is obfcured during the more violent paroxy{ms of pain; and all the face, but 
efpecially the right-fide, is fufhed with a painful and burning fenfation. 

“ His hair is long and beautiful ; an ornament which cofts him dear, for, every 
time the comb pafles over the hurt part, the pains are exceflive. The hairs are, at 
this part of the furface, peculiarly coarfe and ftrong ; they do not lie naturally, as 
in the other parts of the head, but briftle up in a moft irkfome way, when any ac- 
cident excites the fevere pains. 

** The head being fhaved at my requeft, I perceive a degree of {welling, flight 
indeed, but accompanied with rednefs. The preffure of the finger leaves no mark, 
but excites acute pains. J laid open all the affe€ted part of the fcalp and pericra- 
nium with a great crucial incifion, and, having allowed a cup-full of blood to flow, 
dreffed it up. From this time the pains ceafed, and in a few days entirely vanithed, 
in confequence of a ferous and bloody difcharge *.” Thefe are a few of the obfer- 

3h 2 


*“ Magdélaine Mondet, quatre ans aprés le coup regu, eft tranfportée hors d’elle-méme par le plus violent ac- 
cts de colere. Les parties léfées par le coup n’en avoient perdu que depuis peu de tems l’impreffion douloureule, 
et leur organifation en étoit encore affoiblie. Dans ces circonftances elles font accablées par un torrent de fang ; 
leurs vaiffeaux dont le reffort eft affoibli, s*engorgent fubitement et a l’excés; les filets nerveux avec lefquels cts 
vazTeaux font entrelaflés, font tiraillés et irrités; Pimpreffion vive faite fur ces nerfs, fe communique de proche 
en proche jufqu’au cerveau méme, fufpend et déroute Je cours des efptits animaux. La douleur occafionée par 
la preffion du doigt a produit, comme on 1’a dit, les mémes effets, et a eu les mémes fuits. Cette explication pa- 
roitra jufte, fi on ajoute le fuccés du moyen que j’ai employé pour Ja guérifon ; V’incifion fait aux téguments léfés 
en coupant les vaifleaux fanguins et les filets nerveux, a vuidé les premiers et relaché les feconds, et aufit-tot 
tous les accidents ont difparu, et la guérifon a été fi prompte et fi entiere qu’il me parut démontré que la caufe 
primitive de cette multiplicité des fymptomes réfidoit toute entiere dans les parties extérieures. de la téte. Ce 
n’eft pas la feule occafion ou j’aye obfervé combien les coups portés 4 la téte étoient dangereux, quoique leur im- 


preffion ne s’étendit pas au-dela des parties extérieures ; Vobfervation fuivante en eft une preuve : 
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this intereftine fubyeG, which | have thougnt it my duty to lay 


before you. They are enveloped ina thick hufk of do€trine about nerves, and 


foirits. and humours, which I will not weary you by tranflating, I would neglect 


JiL ALS, 


remarkable, fo peculiar as this, and yet would fpare you every unin- 


nothing fo 
ne 1 “7 TT . . aa: 3 : ule > | ia: ° Fssies x 
-eftine detail. Having pointed with deliberation, and, I hope, with precilion and 


t 


3, the various injuries of the fcalp, I haften now to afubje& more interefting 


. ° . 1 a 7 x ig — ic Fees 
inan infinite degree; I mean, the confequences refulting from feparation of the dura 


mater from the internal furface of the fcull. 


OF SEPARATION OF THE DURA MATER. 


Tue blow which detaches the dura mater, may at the fame time injure the inte- 
guments, or affect the feull; hence nothing feems more difficult than to afcertain 
the fimple confequences of feparation of the dura mater, unallied with injury of 


1 


the integuments or cranium. Yet I-hope I thall be able, by a fuite of fats, to 
prove, that the dura mater, may be feparated even by a fhack, without any dire& 
injury to the fcalp, or feull, and to explain to you all the varieties of this accident, 
and all its remote and unforefeen confequences. 

“ A little boy, of five years of age, fell from the firft florey of a ftair, but light- 


ed on his feet, and walked up ftairs again, faying that he was not hurt; no impor- 


“ Au mois d’O@obre 1753, Mademoifelle ***, Agée de vingt-deux ans, demeurant fur le quai St Vincent, vou- 
lut prendre dans une Egiife une chaife parmi plufieurs autres qui étoient amoncelées ; elle fut frappée en plufieurs 
endroits de la téte par ces chaifes qui écroulerent 5 Mademoifelle *** ne fut qu’étourdie, elle fe fit néanmoins 
faigner ; malgré cette précaution elle fut fujette depuis ce tems 2 des douleurs de téte continuelles qui augmento- 
jent ou diminnoient fuivant les variations de l’atmofphere : elle fut encore faignée plufieurs fois, et fit mutile- 
ment beaucoup d’autres remédes tant internes qu’externes 5 fon embonpoint diminua confidérablement. 

« Je ne fus confulté pour cette maladie qu’au bout d’un an. Aprés avoir fait rafer fa-tete, je découvris fur un 
ct autre parietal une efpace rouge d’un pouce de -diametre, la circonférence en étoit p&teufe et légérement tu- 
mefiée. Je fis far chaque contufion une incifion jufqu’a l’os, tranfverfale aux ramifications des nerfs et des vaif- 
feaux, et les douleurs cefferent aufli-tot, 

« Un mois apres, cette Demoilelle reffentit encore une douleur incommode vers Veccipital. La téte ayant été 


le nouveau, 


rafée « je décourris une autre contufion moins confidérable que les deux autres, et qui étoit échappée 


recherches; je réitérai le méme moyen, la guérifon fut parfaite, et s’eft tres-bien foutenue depuis 


a mes premicres 
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tunities, queftions, nor threats on the part of his parents, could ever extort from 
him any other anfwer, than that he was not hurt; indeed, they had little reafon 
for their anxiety, the boy appearing to enjoy, for three months, ‘the moft perfect 
health. But, at the end of the third month, he was feized with a violent headach, 
accompanied with a puffing up of the eye-lids, and fits of vomiting; and, when 
the furgeon was called, he found the face fuffufed with a purple colour, and the 
boy deprived of {peech, and able only to point with his hand to the place of the 
pain. He was bled in the arm without lofs of time; he grew worfe, and was, a 
few hours after, bled in the leg, but almoft immediately, and before the orifice was 
clofed he expired. 

“ Mr Cafaubon being called to open the body, found without the cranium no- 
thing particular, except a flight puffinefs of the integuments ; but, on opening the 
{cull, he found an e&ktenfive abfcefs betwixt the dura mater and the inner furface of 
the right parietal bone; but neither within the fcull, nor in any other part of the 
body, was any thing remarkable obferved *.” 

Here we have prefented for our confideration, in a fhort plain narrative, a fuite of 
moft important facts. Fix/?, A boy falls from a great height upon his feet, as it would 
appear, in the prefence of his parents, but certainly upon his feet; and the dura 
mater is detached, not by a blow, which might at. once injure the cranium, and 
fhake the dura mater; it is detached by the fhock merely, without any concomitant 
injury of the feull. Secondly, The integuments being found, the cranium unhurt, 
the parts not difpofed to run quickly into difeafe, the child continues in. perfect 


health, and when he is fuddenly feized with the fatal figns, there is {till no confpi- 

« * Au mois de Mars 1789, un enfant de cing ans tomba fur fes pieds, d’un premier étage. 1] remonta auffi- 
tot, en difant qu’il ne s’étoit fait aucun mal. Les queftions, les menaces mémes de fes parens, n’en purent tirer 
d’autre réfponf. On n’appercut, en effet, aucune altération- dans les fon@ions, et Wenfant parut jouir de la 
meilleure fanté, jufqu’a la fin du troifieme mois. A cette époque, il fut tout-d-coup faifi d’un violent’ mal-de- 
téte, accompagné de bouffiflure aux paupieres et de naufées. Le chirurgien, mandé alors, trouva le vilage d’un 
rouge violet. Le malade n’articuloit deja plus; il indiquoit feulement avec la main V’endroit de la douleur. Ti 
fut aufi tot faigné du bras, et comme fon tat empiroit encore, on le faigna du pied, au bout de quelques heures, 
et il mourut un inftant aprés. 

“ M. Cafaubon fut appellé pour faire ouverture du cadavre, et ce fut alors qu’il apprit les détails qu’on vient 
de rapporter. L’extérieur de la téte ne préfentoit de particulier, que la tuméfaétion des tégumens; mais, # 
ouverture du crane, on trouva un abfcés confidérable entre la dure-mere et la partie fupérieure-laterale. droite du 


coronal. L’examen le“plus attentif ne fit découvrir d’ailleurs rien de remarquable, ni dans le refte de cette Ca 


vité, ni dans les autres parties du corps. 
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cuous {welling of the integuments; and, when he dies, the cranium is found in its 
natural ftate. Thirdly, It is remarkable, that here, as in almoft every inftance, ‘the 
fuppuration of this membrane is flow and infidious in its progrefs ; for this boy had 
continued three months in apparent health, no fymptoms betrayed the danger: The 
parents had difmiffed their firft anxieties and fears; yet all the while this fatal fuppu- 
ration was ripening. The boy, the moment he is feized with the ftupor, is gone, paft 
remedy. The trepan could not then have faved him; the caufe of this fudden and 
fatal convulfion was difcovered only after death. ourthly, Though the fuppuration 
was of confiderable extent, (un abfces confidérable), it had plainly arifen from the 
mere feparation of the dura mater; for the dura mater alone was affeGted ; long as 
it had been divorced from the cranium, neither was the cranium affected by this 
feparation, nor the brain by the difeafe of the membrane which immediately fur- 
rounds it; the feparated furface was alone purulent. : 

Yet I fhould not, Gentlemen, afcribe fuch importance to a folitary cafe, nor attri 
bute fuch fingular and unforefeen confequences to this general fhock, were it not 
eafy to prove the fame fa& in various ways. From the tender age of this little boy, 
he might have been unable, perhaps unwilling, to tell how he was affected by the 
fhock ; but others more intelligent have been immediately confcious of the injury. 

“ A healthy man, born of found parents, and about thirty-five years of age, 
fell, in the month of December 1766, in going down the fteps of the fide-pave- 
ment of the Pont-neuf. His feet flew from under him; he fell perpendicularly on 
his breech ; and it is a well-attefted fa, (c’eft un circonftance bien conftatée), that 
his breech only touched the ground, and fuftained the thock; and it is not lef re- 
markable, that the moment he fell he felt his head fo confufed, that he could hard- 
ly get up. His fall was followed by no kind of pain. Mr Dupouy, a member of 
the French academy of furgery, knew him well, and had this relation from his own 
lips ; was confulted by him about thefe firft confequences of this concuffion, and 


fuggefted fome meafures of prudence, to which Mr Gallois (the name of the pa- 


tient), feems to have paid but flight attention. The confufion of head continued 


unremittingly during four months, after which period it infenfibly vanifhed. 

“* After four months, or more, of undifturbed quiet, his barber, in fhaving his 
head, obferved, in paffing the razor over a particular fpot on the top of the head, 
a dull found, which feemed to him very particular; it was a fort of crepitation, 
like that of crumpled paper, or parchment, lying under the fcalp ; and, upon men- 


tioning it to Mr Gallois, he was fenfible, upon touching the part, of the fame fin- 
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gular feeling. At this time there was no inequality, neither rifing nor depreffion of 
the part ; the next day there was a tumor, the fize of a half-crown piece, flightly ele- 
vated, and having a degree of pulfation ; and, as it increafed remarkably from day 
to day, he confulted feveral, and at laft took the advice of one, who declared it an 
aneurifm, and advifed compreflion. A comprefs and bandage was applied ; the tumor 
was eafily reprefled to the level of the perforation, in the parietal bone, but its preflure- 
occafioned the moft alarming infenfibility. The comprefs was abandoned,—the tu- 
mor grew apace,—the opening in the parietal bone widened, and a number, both of 
phyficians and furgeons, were-invited, to confult upon the cafe. One only ima 
gined it to be an ancurifm ; many regarded it as a proper hornia, or protufion of the 
brain ; others, more prudent, fufpended their opinions on a cafe fo truly extraor- 
dinary. Mr Gallois was free from every fufpicion of venereal taint; but as he 
remembered to have had fcorbutic blotches in his younger days, the phyficians 
were glad of this apology, (not knowing what elfe to prefcribe), of prefcribing an- 
tifcorbutic medicines. 

“ This courfe of antifcorbutics, far from interrupting the growth of the tumor, 
feemed to produce fever, and rather to augment its growth, for its increafe feemed 
peculiarly rapid while he took thefe remedies. It rofe to the fize of a turkey’s egg, 
and was painful, with this remarkable peculiarity, that a flight compreffion afluaged 
the pain. But, the infenfibility which followed compreflion was fuch, that he 
was more willing to endure the pain, than be thus relieved. This gentleman, 
abandoned, in the laft months of his exiftence, to all kinds of Empyrics, lefs weak- 
ened, perhaps, by their remedies, than difpirited by the melancholy profpect be- 
fore him, fell gradually lower, in fpirits and in ftrength, and expired on the 17th 
of April 1763. 

“ Mr Louis, without difordering the tumor, cut through the integuments, fcull, 
and dura mater, with one circular incifion ; and having raifed the whole, he found 
that the tumor, the fize of a fit, grew from the furface of the dura mater; that it 
was of a regular circumfcribed form, fomewhat compreffed, where it lay under the 
{cull ; more prominent, where it rofe through the circular opening; and fo far con- 
vex, as to make a correfponding depreflion in the furface of the brain. The lower 
furface of the dura mater was thickened, and its veffels enlarged, and almoft varicofe. 
The tumor had no adhefion to the opening in the cranium *,” 

This cafe, while it ftrengthens the preceding teftimony, brings new and intereft- 


* Academie Chirurgie, tom. 5. 
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ing conclufions along with it. It brings the ftrongeft conviction home to the mind, 
that not only a direct blow upon the head, but any fhock, will detach the dura 
mater, which, if the patient furvive, muft generally draw after it the death of the 
fcull; for, the internal furface of the {cull is in the fame critical ftate that the 
seiesiinss furface was, when the integuments, (under the regimen of the older 


very), were either cut away, or dreffed apart from the fcull, till the furgeon 


was milli and his confcience compofed, by an entire exfoliation of the fufpected 
bone. It fhows, that a perfon of adult years, and attentive to their own feelings, can 
diftinguith the ill confequences of the fhock. In this cafe is marked, in a peculiar man- 
ner, the flow progrefs of fuch difeafes, and the long interval of doubtful health, and 
indefinite feelings of fomething difordered, which precedes the more defperate 
fymptoms ; and it proves, above all, a new and interefting fad in the pathology 
of the dura mater, viz. that, after a feparation of the dura mater, when the matter 
is abforbed,-when the furface of the membrane is‘ healed, without being re-united, 
—when the firft fymptoms have, as in this cafe, ceafed, the membrane is difpofed 
to form warty, or fungous tumors, which, by their preflure, affect the fcull. 

In one of the isllowiog {tatgs and conditions, the dura mater always mutt be after 
a violent feparation from the internal {urface of the feull: Fir, Either, the bone 
being hurt, (as generally happens, in cafes where it is thaken by a blow), the dura 
mater cannot re-unite, its furface will f{uppurate, and the patient die, with fhiverings, 
ftupor, and palfy ; or, /econdly, the dura mater may continue feparate, and yet its furface 
heal, but with a difpofition to form thefe fungi, which betray its unhealthy con- 
dition; for the cranium, by preffure on its lower furface, becomes carious, part of it is 
abforbed, the fungus begins to protrude through a {mall circular opening, and the fatal 
fign of pulfation in the tumor, is felt, which pulfationis, indeed, the motion of the brain: 
‘Then the opening enlarges, the fungus increafes, the brain is at the fame time difeafed, 
and fometimes fuppurates, and the patient, feized with ftupor,—with epilepfy,—fome- 
times with howlings, and the moft horrible convulfions,—expires. But, chirdly, it 
occafionally, perhaps often happens, that the dura mater, though completely feparated, 
is, after an interval of danger, re-united with the {cull, and by a procefs which at once 
thickens the membrane, and re-unites it to the {cull with peculiar firmnefs, the dif 
ference betwixt the attachment of the natural and lacerated portion being too palpable 
to. be overlooked. But thefe are accidents which will come out in proof {pontaneoully ; 
allow me, now, to call your attention to the circumftances of this individual cafe ; 
refle& on them, and you will find, that they admit but of one fimple theory: viz. th 


the dura mater was feparated by the fhock ;—that while the dura mater was in 


at 


a 
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ftate of fuppuration, there was a period of danger, accompanied with confufed feel- 
ing, which did not ceafe for four months ;—that the dura mater, though healed, was 
not found ; it continued feparate from the fcull ; tuberculous tumors were formed 
on its furface; the fcull, by a flight preflure in this unnatural ftate, became carious, 
ulcerated, and was fo far eroded, as to allow the tumor to protrude ;—the {calp 
(lying over a bone thus difeafed) did not rife into that prominent, circumfcribed, 
puffy tumor, which marks a recent injury, and which is produced by putrid air, inclo- 
fed within difeafed cellular fubftance, but was dry, and crepitating, like rumpied pa- 
per, a phenomenon well correfponding with the prefumed condition of thefe integu- 
> 


ments, outwardly alive, and not much diftended with fwelling, but inwardly difeafed 


or rather dead, 


and holding no conneGtion with the fcull, merely covering a tumor, 
unconnected with it, and, in fhort, truly that which it is in the report faid only to 
refemble, parchment, dead frin !” 

This cafe reminds us, that bone is a perpetual fecretion; that its earthy matter is 
in continual circulation, alternately fecreted, and re-abforbed); that whatever acce+ 
lerates the aCtion of its fecreting arteries, as blows, ill-united fra€tures, or other in» 
juries, excites them fometimes to form enormous tumors ; while, on the contrary, 
every tumor, foreign to the bone itfelf, having no connection with the vafcular fyf- 
tem of the bone, fo as to excite its arteries, hinders their lively a@tion, by prefling 
upon them, prevents their fecretion, and waftes the bone. It is by preflure on one 
fide, that bones (as in the cervature of the {pine) are diftorted. It is by preffure that 
lame failors, and other fcoundrally mendicants, almoft annihilate the bones of their 
leg, diftort the foot, and fqueeze the tibia and fibula clofe together. It is by pref- 
fure that a bone without ulcerating diminifhes in fize, and becomes foft as wax; 
and thence it often happens, that the bone lying under the oppreflion of any great 
tumor, cuts, (during operation, or in difleCtion), like wax. 

In the German Ephimerides, is to be found another cafe ftill more interefting, and 
farther confirming this fingular fat of the feparation of the dura mater by a general 
fhock; and of that furface which remains detached, forming fungi, and deftroying 
the fcull. * This man was about fifty-one years of age, fell from his horfe, and 
was fenfible of a violent concuffion of the head ; a diftrefling pain enfued, but it foon 
vanifhed, and the patient thought no longer of his fall, nor of this pain. About 
four years after, he became confcious of'a lofs of memory ; and this malady increa- 
fed fo from day to day, that he at laft forgot what he had faid or done the mo~ 
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ment before. Then came cruel and inceffant fits of epilepfy. Thofe paroxy{fms 
feemed for fix months to be appeafed by the medicines he took ; but there followed 
next pains of the head, excruciating, unremitting, and continual, which no remedy 
could alleviate, and which in fix months more proved fatal; and fo dreadful were 
thefe pains which affected the left fide of his head, in the form of megrim, that the 
left eye was convulfively turned in its focket, by the excefs of pain. 

“ On opening the fcull, the middle and fore part of the right parietal was carious, 
and deftroyed in a fpace equal to the fize of a half-crown. Leffler {pots of caries 
were obferved in various parts of the fcull-cap, while the left parietal was corrupted 
by a fungous excrefcence from the dura mater, which extended towards the orbit, 
and had deftroyed alfo the cribriform plate of the cethmoid bone.” 

Here we fee again the fudden thock feparating the dura mater, perhaps to a great 
extent from the fcull. The bone dying, and falling into general difeafe, by the 
lofs of its nourifhing membrane ; and that fungus, (which it feems the peculiar 
difpofition of the dura mater to produce, when healed apart from the cranium), 
deftroying the parietal bone, making its way through the thin plate of the ceth- 
moid bone, and caufing death before it had growth fuflicient to produce an external 


‘tumor. 


It feems to me, that every caufe which feparates the dura mater, and keeps it 
feparate, whether that caufe be a caries of the bone, from a blow,—a flow and {pon- 
taneous caries, from difeafe,—or a febrile caries, from coldj—has often the fame 
effe& with the feparation of that membrane by a fhock. 

“ A woman of forty-five years of age, fell upon a beam, and fuffered a fevere 
eontufion in the head. The pain which followed was yet very flight, and foon 
vanifhed. A tumor, the fize of a filbert, appeared, and continued ftationary for 
twelve years, without trouble or pain; when, in confequence of recent bruifes, 
the tumor grew daily, till it attained to the fize of thirteen inches in diameter, and 
feven in heighth, occupying the whole of the left parietal bone, encroaching alfo a 
little upon the right, towering’ to fuch a height, as to refemble the head of a new- 
born child. So rapid was its growth from day to day, and the pain was fo acute, 
that it was judged that no time fhould be loft in ridding this woman of her tumor, 
and, as there was felt a deep-feated pulfation, it was judged right, for fear of he- 
morrhagy, to apply rather a ligature, and decline operating with the knife. 

“ The furgeon, accordingly, put a filk cord round the tumor, which he lighten- 


ed more or lefs daily, according to the degree of pain, until the fourteenth day, 
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when the root of the tumor, meafuring only an inch in diameter, was cut acrofy 
with a knife. The mafs of the tumor weighed four pounds, fix ounces; and, it 
was now feen, that the {cull was carious through both its tables, and that the pul- 
fation was that of the brain communicated through the tumor, raifing the bafis of 
it at every ftroke. Ina few weeks, the patient was feized with convulfive motions 
of all the oppofite fide, and her death was immediately preceded by violent convul- 
five ftruggles, which lafted fix hours. 

“On examining the head, the caries was found extremely irregular in its border, 
forming an opening from four to five inches in diameter, while various fpiculx, pro- 
jeCting from the borders of this opening, transfixed the fungus. The dura mater 
itfelf was found and clean, without fpot or blemith ; but where the fungus rofe 
from its furface, it was greatly thickened in its fubftance, (to three times its natural 
thicknefs), and had formed infeparable adhefions with the brain and pia mater *.” 

I fhould now call your attention to the ferious and important purpofe of this part 
of my difcourfe, to teach you how to form a juft prognoftic in thefe cafes, and to 
mark the inevitable confequences of fuch ill-judged operations ; but that I think there 
is one circumftance concerning the feparation of the dura mater ftill unexplained, 
which it will be gratifying, and perhaps ufeful, for you to underftand.. We are at no 
lofs, you will obferve, to afcertain thofe effets of the feparation of the dura mater, 
when that feparation is immediately fatal, or when tumors are formed upon its fur- 
face, and the patient’s fufferings protracted for years. But when, in place of pro- 
ceeding to fuppuration, or giving rife to tumors, the dura mater, after a flight fup- 
puration, is re-united with the fcull, and the patient reftored to health; by what 
fiens, or appearances, fhall we know that the membrane has been thus feparated 
and re-united? It may not be, in itfelf, a matter of effential importance to afcertain 
this fact, but it will give us confidence in all our other conclufions, if we can fa- 
tisfy ourfelves, fiz, that the dura mater, when feparated by a blow, generally fup- 
purates ; /econdly, that when fhaken by a general fhock, it fometimes heals apart 
from the fcull, and fhoots out from that furface which was once connected with 
the fcull, fungous tumours, which deftroy it. Thirdly, That the flow feceffion of 
the dura mater from a corrupted bone, alfo leaves its furface in a condition prone 
to the generation of fungi: And, fmally, that there is reafon to believe, that the 
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dura mater, which re-unites fo eafily with the outer furface of the fcull, in cafes of 
fraGture, is alfo often feparated by fhocks, or “slows, (which produce only flight 
confufion, and very tranfient ficknefs or pain), and re-unites, without the flighteft 
fufpicion, on the part of the furgeon, that any derangement, fo dangerous as the 
feparation of the dura mater, had been produced. 

“ A dragoon, about forty years of age, fell from his horfe, and, from that mo- 
ment, during the ten years that he furvived, he felt, after every flight irregularity, 
a burning heat in the cheft, and oppreflion of breathing, amounting almoft to fuf- 
focation. ‘Yet, he did his duty all along, as a foldier, with alacrity. 

“ One day, while ftanding centinel, he was, without any predifpofing caufe, 
feized with his ufual pain, accompanied with fuch oppreffion of breathing, that he 
was carried to the hofpital, almoft fuffocated ; and there, after being bled, and 
taking a little of a peCtoral fyrup, he almoft inftantly expired. 

“ On the inner furface of the cranium, where the great arteries of the dura ma- 
ter make their impreflion, and where thefe furrows ufually ceafe, there was, on 
each fide, a large hollow, capable of containing a wallnut, and each hollow was 
filled witlf a large tubercle, proceeding from the furface of the dura mater, and 
adhering very firmly to the bone; and it was efpecially remarkable, that the du- 
ra mater adhered, on the right-fide of the vertex, fo very firmly to the inner 
furface of the {cull, that it could not be feparated without the greateft difficulty ; 
while, on its lower furface, it adhered with equal firmnefs to the pia mater be- 
neath. 

“ This unnatural adhefion of the dura mater to both the pia mater and {cull, was 
plainly no other than the cicatrix of fome former feparation ; for, the lower furface 


of the parietal bone, correfponding with this adhefion, was irregularly callous *.” 


* <¢ CataphraClarius, 40. annorum, ex equo delapfus, ab eo tempore, per decem dein annos, a quocunque abufy 
rerum non naturalium, ardorem peétoris, et refpirationem difficilem, ad fuffocationem ufque, perpedlus eft. 

«“ Toto tamen iffo tempore munera fua militaria alacriter peregit. 

“ Tandem, excubias agens, nullius caufe procatarfice confcius dolore predicto, et tanta fimul refpirandi diffi- 
cultate corripitur, ut fere jam {uffocatus ad valetudinarium deferretur ; ubi poit adminiltratam ipfi vene fectionem, 
et exhibitam mixturam peCtoralem refolventem, brevi animam egit et efllavit. 

‘¢ In parte interna olle cranii, ubi arterice dures matris fulcos eidem imprimere folent, et ubi alias -hi fulci in 
effe bregmatis evanefcunt, ex utroque latere cavitas infculpta aderat, quarum fingula nucem juglandum capiebat. 

« His duabus cavitatibus refpondebant duo tubercula ex dura matre prominentia, eafdemque perfecti replentia, 
uifque valida adheefioni adnata. Preeterea dura mater ex dextro verticis latere cum hemicranio ita walide cobefit, us 


hoe diffcillime ab illa avelli potuerit. In eodem loco dura mater inferius cum fuljeGa pia matre pmiliter cohafit. 
if ey 
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Be affured, that in fpeaking thus particularly of tumors proceeding from within the 
feull, I have been infenfibly led on to’ this fubje&t, by confidering the various con- 
fequences of this feparation of the dura mater; that I have not entered into this 
detail, merely that I might explain the philofophy of thefe cafes; nor do I fearch 
the records of medicine, for tales of mifcarriage and imprudence, calculated to raife 
or to gratify.a petulant temper; to ftain the reputation of great men, “ To ftrike 
the monuments where noble names lie fleeping.”” By thofe memorable anecdotes 
which I.am now going to relate, I mean merely to acquit myfelf of an important 
duty; to imprefs you with juft and ferious fears of entering upon any furgi- 
eal enterprife, where fuch tumors arife from within the fcull. The cafes which 
T have already detailed, are not merely deftined ‘to adorn the works of a learned. 
fociety or to be a matter of ftupid wonder, but to ferve as ufeful warnings ; 
they are forms of difeafe, horrible, indeed, in their conclufion, but in their 
beginnings hardly to be diftinguifhed: from the moft trivial tumors; and, that 
furgeon is in great danger, who does not, from reafon and refleCtion, (for expe- 
rience few can have in fuch rare cafes), form adecided opinion the moment fuch a tu- 
mor is expofed, who does not refolye, witha ftéadinefs not to be fhaken, “ not to 
touch it for the world.” The good that can be done is problematical, the danger 
dreadful } and the furgeon who but allows:himfelf to confult upon fuch a cafe, or 
to hearken to the intreaties of a patient wearied of life, is in danger of robbing 
him of life. The difeafe, it muft be acknowledged, is fatal in the courfe of nature, 
yet, wherever operations have been attempted, the patients have been direQlly put 
to death by the hands of the furgeon. 

“Tn the year 1697, a man prefented himfelf at the Hotel-Dieu, of forty years 
of age, having a firm but pulfating tumor, covering almoft all the parietal region, 
and towering to three inches in height. He had been diftracted with pains for a 
year; during fix months he had been blind, and was now almoft deaf. Mr Si- 
vert, who received him, confulted with Mr Jofeph Petit; they found it imprudent 
to make incifion into fuch a tumor; perhaps they apprehended it to be an aneu- 
rifm; and.it- is exprefsly mentioned in the narrative, that they feared left he thould 
bleed to death. Venefedtion and purging feemed but to aggravate his fullerings; when 
at laft, exhaufted by his torments night and day, and driven to utter defpair, he be- 
fought them, he demanded, that fome operation fhould be performed, and declared, 
that if they refufed his intreaties, he would cleave this tumor with his knife. They 


“© Atque heec preeternaturalis dura matris cum cranio, ac pia matre, cobefio nihil aliud quam cicatrix poft vulnus 


reliGa, fuiffe videbatur. Nam in ofle bregmatis callofa ineequalitas eidem correfpondens cernebatur.”e—Baader. 
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complied. The apex only of the tumor was opened with afealpel; nothing iflued — 
but florid blood, which, in fpite of compreflion with bandages, and the preflure of the : 
hand, continued to flow for two days inceffantly. ., He died’ on the fecond day *.” 

“ A foldier, while confined to the hofpital in, Strafbourg, by a {welling of the 
thigh and hauneh, was fenfible that a fmall loupy tumor, feated.on the forehead. be- 
twixt the eyes, was increafing rapidly, but without pain. While the furgeons ap- 
plied refolving embrocations and cataplafms, it increafed fo.as to deprefs the. upper 
eye-lid, and clofe the eyes. Mr Le Mair, furgeon to the military hofpital, a man 
efteemed for difcretion and good fenfe, propofed to the patient to have the tumor 
opened. He confented ; a crucial incifion being made,  difplayed a white, {pongy, 
and fungous-like mafs of flefh, quite infulated. The fingers could be turned. en- 
tirely round it, and one finger could even be introduced within the cranium, till 
the dura mater and its pulfations were fenfibly felt. Inftantly after this operation, 
the man fell into a profound lethargy, from which he never awoke, but expired on 
the fifth day ! 

“ On diffection, the frontal bone was found diffolved by the preflure of the tus 
mor, which had alfo made a deep impreffion on the fubftance of the brain.” 

Mr Le Grand mentions the cafe of a gentleman belonging to the Court of Bruf- 


fels, who had venereal chancres, which had now been fairly cured. This was in th 


* * Te 29 Mars 1697, il vint & Y’Hotel-Dieu un homme de quarante ans, avec une tumeur confidérable qui 
occupoit prefque toute la région du parictal gauche ; elle avoit trois pouces d’élévation ; fa confiftance étoit affez 
ferme, et elle avoit des pulfations. On en attribuoit la caufe 4 une douleur de téte trés-violente que le malade 
fouffroit depuis plus d’un an ; qui l’avoit rendu aveugle depuis fix mois, et fourd de Voreille gauche.’ M. Sivert, 
aux foins de qui ce malade fut confié, prit Tavis de Jofeph Petit, chirurgien en chef de cette maifon, célébre 
praticien de fon temps, qui aprés avoir bien examiné la tumeur, prononga qu’il ne falloit pas V’ouvrir, que les os 
étoient cariés, et qu’en faifant une incifion, il y auroit rifque d’une hémorrhagie qu’on ne pourroit arréter ; peut- 
Stre avoit il Vidée que la tumeur étoit anéurifmale ; l’obfervation ne le dit point. Quoiqu’il en foit, on faigna 
et on purgea le malade dans intention de calmer fes douleurs de téte; elles parurent, au contraire, augmenter 
confidérablement 4 la fuite de ces fecours ; cet homme défefpéré de n’avoir aucun repos ni nuit, ni jour, deman- 
doit infamment qu’on Vopérat, finon qu’il fendroit la tumeur avec fon couteau ; on prit le parti de lui donner Ia 
fatisfagtion qu’il fouhaitoit fi ardemment. La pointe de la tumeur fut incifée avec un biftouri; il n’en fortit que 
du fang artériel ; malgré l'appareil convenable et la précaution de Je contenir par une compreffion faite avec la 
main, le fang continua de fuinter, et le malade mourut deux jours aprés. 

“A Pouverture du criine, on trouva l’os pariétal gauche tout-a-fait rongé , une fongofité adhérente 4 la dure- 
mere traverfoit la carie, et étoit percée de toutes parts par des pointes offeufes qui entroient dans la fubftance, 


Hl y avoit deux autres minences charnues 2 la dure-mere; I’une fous le coronal, autre fous l’occipital, aux paz- 


ties antérieure et poftérieure de la déperdition du pariétal; elles comprimoient le cerveau, qui d’ailleurs €étoi 


daps V’état naturel. La faux avoit acquis beaucoup d’épaiffeur. 
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year 1758; and, ina little while, he perceived a fwelling on the crown of the 
head, in the place of the fagittal future, which was very little noticed; it was 
flat, and yet was miftaken fora loupy tumor. Its increafe was by no means ra- 
pid, yet, by the year 1762, it was grown’to fuch a fize, as to fill his night-cap. — Its 
growth was not attended with the flighteft fign of rednefs, pain, nor any irregular 
fymptom ; yet the bafe of the tumor was no lefs than twelve inches in circumfe- 
vence. Mr Le Grand was perfuaded it would be folly to meddle with fuch a tu- 
mor ; but the impatience of this gentleman, who could not wear his wig, nor go 
abroad about his neceflary duties, was fuch, that other {urgeons, contrary to the ad- 
vice of Mr Le Grand, applied.a cauftic to this tumor. A few days after, the patient 
was feized with convulfions, and on the eighth day he died. The tumor was found 
to be of a fungous nature, and to have deftroyed two thirds of both parietal bones.” 

In children, too, we have examples of the fame: fufferings, the fame bloody and 
thocking cataftrophe, as in the following cafe recorded by Mr Choppart. 

“ A child being returned from nurfe, of two years of age, quite lively, and with- 
out any diforder, was attacked foon after with a continued fever, but recovered. 
About a month after, the mother, in combing its head, obferved a {mall tumor over 
the right ear, which gradually increafed, till, in the courfe of five months, it had 
attained the fize of a hen’s egg, but without difcoloration or pain, Mr Coutavoz 
was called, who carried along with him Mr Choppart, then his pupil. Coutavoz 
thought fit to make an incifion in the centre of the tumor ; only a little black- blood 
flowed out; the child was dreffed ; Mr Choppart vifited in the evening, and found 
the child eafy, the drefling difcoloured with a little Mux of ferous and fetid blood ; 
but next day the child died. 

* Such an event, unpreceded by pain or other fymptoms, induced them to exa- 
mine the head carefully. It was opened by Mr Choppart, who found a fungous tu- 
mor of the dura mater, which had made its way through part of the parietal and 
temporal bones, forming within, a proportioned depreffion in the fubftance of the 
brain.” 

But of all the-mifadventures of this nature, that which we mention with the greatelt 
reluctance and pain is, the authenticated: impropriety of Heifter’s condudt, in a cafe, 
too, where the figns of danger were leaft of all equivocal,'when we fhould have ex- 
peed a man of very inferior talents to form fenfible and prudent refolutions. 

“A Ruffian foldier, a big-and athletic man, of thirty-four years of age, who 
led .a diffolute life, and had often fyphilitic infeCtions, which were rather fup- 
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prefled by any medicines he had taken, than’ entirely extinguifhed, was obliged, 
with a vitiated conftitution, and under. every tivation of food and reft, to follow 
> 
» through every viciflitude of air fleepine often uncovered on the dam 
oS / > 6 


unwholefome ground. From thefe caufes arofe a tumor on the left fide of the 
» big 


whole of the left, a snd part of the sect ees bone, se ee the fagittal future. 
Slight as the pain of this tumor was at firft, he was fo alarmed as to look round for 
affiftance; the military furgeons having, tried every thing in vain for his relief, and 
prognofticated nothing but th e moft:fatal ifue, he came to Helmftadt, and put him- 
felf under the care of my patrony friend, and protector, Heifter.’ Heifter, with 
his ufual folicitude, examined this tumor, found it almoft immoveable, and very 
hard; and recollecting how often he had cured fuch tumors with the knife, he de- 
elared to the patient, that there was no cure but the knife, neither could he promife 
abfolute relief, fince he knew not how deep its root might lie, nor in what degree 
it might have affected the parts beneath the cranium, or perhaps the brain, fince 
his fenfes were at times much difturbed.. -Yet, (faid the illuftrious prefident), this is 
one of ‘thofe cafes to which the maxim of Celfus may be applied with peculiar pro- 
p —  Melius efle experire anceps remedium, quam nullum.” 

The patient, impelled by the defire of being reftored to health, declared him- 
felf willing to fubmit ; and his conftitution being duly prepared by medicine, a 
cauftic of alkali and quick-lime, (fuch as Heifter often ufed for the opening of all 
varieties of tumor), was laid upon the part. Three hours had fcarcely elapfed, 
when a profufe hemorrhagy, apparently from cutaneous vefllels, came on, but was 
foon fuppreffed by f{pirituous applications, fo that the patient revived. In the even- 
ing of that day, the head being unbound, the plafters and comprefles which had cir- 
cumferibed the operation of the cauftic being taken away,and the tumor opened, it was 
found neceflary to bind it up again, on account of bleeding.» ‘The patient felt fo little 
pain, that, emboldened by his eafy ftate, he was guilty of the greateft imprudence. 
He walked two hours, in chilling weather, in a hall open to every wind, (rudibus tune 
temporis ventis), whence he was prefently affeted with fhiverings, with laffitude, 
and a creeping feeling and tremulous motion in the limbs, an immediate fever, and 
a profufe perfpiration. Next day, at the hour of drefling, when the bandages 
were undone, a new and inflamed fwelling covered all the left fide of the forehead, 
while a bloody ichor flowed from the original tumor. Difcutient medicines were 


applied to the former, to: the latter turpentines and mell rofarum. But he. was 
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pafthelp ; for, along with a continual inquietude and tofling of the body, there was 
a delirium which the moft powerful medicines could not appeafe. Next day, we 
found our patient lying extended, with his eyes clofed, his lips livid, and all the 
figns of approaching death. We hardly dared to raife him to have the fore drefled ; 
and hardly was this laft office performed, when his limbs quivered, and he expix 
red *.” ‘The diffetion refembles the others of fungus of the brain. 
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* Vir procerioris flaturse atque habitus corporis atliletici, potentifiimi Regis Boruffie militice adfcriptus, 


“ 


inta circiter et quatuor annos habens, non minus ftrenuus. in caftris Veneris miles, inde etiam confueta Hujus 


militize preemia retulerat, cumque mala inde percepta aliquantum fopita potius quam penitus e corpore fublata 


effent, tandem fatalem illum morbum, quo e vivis fublatus eft, contraxerat. em corpore impuris fuccis 


fcatenté eafira fequi tenebatur, in quibus, preter vius inevitabilem ataxiam, variafque -aeris injurias ac viciffitue 


lines, feepius in locis udis ac paludofis requiefcere, fomnumque capere coattus fuit, co ore, et imprimis capite; 


non fatis femper teCto atque munito. Unde faétum, ut tumorem in latere capitis finiitro perciperet, initio vix 
nucem juglandem magnitudine excedéntem, at temporis progreflu tantam in molem excrefcentem, ut non tantum 
os bregmatis finiftrum fere totum, fed et partem offis bregmatis dextri, ultra futuram fagittalem occuparet, pug- 
nique magnitudinem equaret, cujus faciem prout exterius apparebat Fig. I. reprefentare fluduimus. Licet eger 
nullum preter gravativum quendam capitis fub initium fentiret dolorem, tamen pejora metuens, medelam cref- 
centis in dies mali circumfpicere coepit, cumque medici et chirurgi caftrenfes, poft varia incaflum tentata, in- 
faufla quaeque ominarentur, et triftiffima eum defererent prognofi, Helmftadium noftrum, ejafque decus immor- 


tale, 11. D. Confiliar. Aul. Heisreaum, patronum, hofpitem, et preceptorem meum ad urnam ufque colendum: ad- 


ibar, ejufque non tantum confilium, fed et auxiliom, fi poflibile foret, implorabat. Tic re uti folet curatius explo- 


rata atque perpenfa, dum tumor perquam durus ac immobilis fere erat. atque alios fere fimiles jam alias [ealpelios 
i perf ’ 5] 1 J I 
curaverat, nullam aliam preter operationem manualem fuperefle opem pron intiavit, nec tamen certum ipfi polli~ 
reri pofle euxilium, du uz rofunde defcendat, et quomodo forte cranium imo ipfum cerebrum lalen te 
ceri pelle auxilium, dum, quam profunde defcendat, et quomodo forte cranium imo ipfum cerebrum Jeferit, per- 
pict non poffet, prafertim cum jam ftepius fenfus fibi haud leviter turbari conc ueftus fuerit, fed cafum hune effe 
pici non poffet, 1 jam fee; 
ejufmodi, de quibus Celfas fcripfit, Melius effe experiri remedium anceps, quam nullum. Cum itaque egrotus 
recuperandge: valetudinis defiderio ad fubeundam eam animum confirmaflet, prezparato convenientibus remedils 
corpore, horis matutinis frufiulum Japidis cauftici, quo Ill. D. Heiferus feepius ad omnis generis tumores aperien- 
dos utitur, qui ex calce viva et fale alcalino paratus erat, ad aperiendum et hune tumorem imponebatur. Ve- 
oe | > L 
rum enim vero tribus vix elapfis horis largum, ut videbatur ex vafis cutis fanguiferis, infequebatar cruoris proflu- 
vium, quod tamen cum linamentis et f{piritu vini reQificatiflimo fuperimpofitis rurfus compefceretur, eger bene 
fe habebat, et vires admodum conftabant. Circa vefperam ejufdem dici, tumore a falciis, {pleniis, ac emplaftre, 
quod caufticum fuis coercebat limitibus, denudato, et quantum circumftantize poftulabant dilatato, ob haemor- 
thagiam iterum mox deligabatur. Vin@tura fatis iterum firmata nihil equidem incommodi fentiebat, hinc nimis 
audax in’ eo haud levem eger admittebat errorem, quod corpus, in{cio et invito {uo medico, externo frigidiufcu- 
- lo nimium expofuerit aeri, et per binas integras horas in area domus, rudibus tunc temporis ventis undiqne per- 
via, fleterit atque ambulaverit ; unde faQum, ut brevi poft horrore, ac poftea membrorum omnium lafitudine, 


extremarum partium horripilatione, motuque contremifcente, poftque aliquot horas <ftu ac-pulfu febrili, fudore 


deinde largo per univerfim corpus prorumpente corriperetur, que febris, ordinatis licet convenientibus remediis, 
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This is the awful fcene in which the furgeon is involved, when he’ puts 
a rath hand to fuch a tumor; this the tragical and bloody clofe of that 
{cene, in which he unwaringly makes himfelf an actor. It was not owing to 
the “rude winds” that this unhappy perfon died before his time, and in greater 
torments, but to an ill-founded hope, or weak compliance, on the part of this 
truly celebtated man, whofe miftake will ferve you, I truft, as a memorable 
warning. This leffon I have repeated in ftrong, and, I hope, perfuafive terms. 
Every new difafter muft feem more lamentable, every new offence againft the rules 
of good fenfe and prudence more culpable. You will lament to fee men of edu- 
cation and fkill, men charged with the high refponfibility of public duties; men 
like Heifter, (men whofe years and learning, whofe felf-refpe&t and felf-command, 
fhould forbid them from making experiments even on thofe who hold the re- 
mains of life by the fhorteft tenure), imbruing their hands in blood, and performing 
operations fo cruel and fo hopelefs,as to bring only difgrace upon ourfcience. Although 
the figns of this kind of danger are far from equivocal, fuch things have been done from 
time to time, and the offence is repeated, although Parée, nearly three hundred years 
ago, deprecated fuch rafhnefs, and clofed juft fuch a narrative as that which I have juft 
recited with thefe memorable words: “ J’ai.bien volu recitte cette hiftoire afin d’a- 
rertir le jeun chirurgien de ne faire ouverture a la tete en femblables tumeurs.” So 
many fatal miftakes, fo many patients directly put to death (though really dying) 
by the hands of the furgeon, is fufficient to give importance, not to this defcription 
of tumor only, but to every thing which refembles it. 
Let thefe faéts, then, ftand to you in place of experience. Examine, with a feru- 
pulous and jealous precifion, into the hiftory of all tumors feated on the head. Re- 
gard as fufpicious thofe which are connected with venereal affections, with blows, or 


falls, or concuffions of the head. Regard as peculiarly dangerous, all tumors of 


illum per totum morbi decurfum non defercbat. Poftridie, cum Ill. D. Heifterus, comitantibus ipfum compluri- 
bus medicine ftudiofis, quibus et ego femper interfui, eegrotum renovand. deligationis caufa vifitaret, novus ap- 
parebat: tumor inflammatorius, qui totum os frontis lateris finiftri ufque ad oculi finiftri palpebram occupabat, cui 
difcutiendo accommodatum epithema imponebatur; antiquo vero tumori, ex quo remotis fafciis ichor cruentis ef. 
fluebat, unguentum ex terebinthina et melle rofarum applicabatur, interim vires frangebantur, et cum inquieta 
corporis factatione, etiam delirium, quod, non obftantibus remediis preeftantiffimis, augebatur, accedebat. Cum 
fequenti die accederemus, egrotum oculis claufis et labiis lividis moribundo fimilem deprehendebamus, ut non 
nifi dificulter ad novam excitari poflet deligationem. Qua peraéta, aliquamdiu poft, convulfiones utriafque pedis 
accedebant, tandemque circa meridiem viribus penitus, fraétis miferam mortalium cum vi-a feliciori commutabat, 


Cadaver poftea ab Excell, Dom. Preefide diffeftum fequentia obtulit phenomena,” &c. 
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flow growth, of deep pulfation, receding within the cranium, covered with puffy 
fealp, and caufing, upon being repreffed, not pain, but ficknefs, confufion of head, 
convulfions, and tremblings of the limbs. When the fcull is firft deftroyed, and 
the brain, or the internal tumor protrudes, a temporary relief fometimes enfues. 
Occafional eafe is fometimes procured by gentle preffure, and equable fupport, but 
the event is inevitably fatal ; and frequent {woonings, infenfibility, coma, or quiver- 
ing of the limbs, an involuntary difcharge of urine and foeces, delirium, and con- 
vulfion, clofe the fcene. Touch no fuch tumor, at the peril of your reputation; 
for, it is either a caries of the cranium, through which the brain protrudes, or an 
aneurifm from without, or a fungus from within, which has deftroyed the bone *, 


So 2 


* That my reader may be ignorant of none of the authorities nor precedents, and unacquainted with none of 


the horrid forms or fymptoms of this difeafe, I have been at pains to tranflate the following cafes ; 

“ A healthy young woman, of eighteen years of age, fell down the fteps of a cellar from the top to the bot. 
tom. She lay fenfelefs for an hour 5 and, upon reviving, was altonifhed to find herfelf laid in bed, having ‘not 
the flighteft recolle@ion of what had happened. ‘The contufion of the integuments, merely over the back-part 
of the parietal bone, was too flight to require attention ; but, during all that year, fhe had, from time to time, 
vomiting and ficknefs ; and for twenty-nine years after, fhe was afflicted with miferable pains within the head, 
aggravated always during the heat of fummer. 

“« At the end of the twenty-nine years, in going behind a loaded carriage, it being fuddenly overturned, fhe re- 
ceived a blow exaétly upon the fpot injured twenty-nine years ago. She fainted, and lay infenfible a full quarter 
of an hour, and they thought they could perceive at this time a dimpling of the bone. Bleeding relieved the 
pains of the head, and, when they returned from time to time, repeated V. S. procured a temporary relief. 

‘‘ It was about a year after, on Palm Sunday, there appeared fuddenly a tumor, the fize of a fmall hen’s 
egg. She was at church, but when the returned the moft portentous fymptoms began; vomiting, with con- 
tinual hiccup, with cold extremities, and trembling pulfe, and every fign of immediate danger. 

“ The furgeon of the inftitution would have opened the tumor, feated fo exprefsly as this was, on the place 
where the patient had felt the fettled pains fo many years. Yet he did not choofe to proceed in it without ad- 
vice. Having called in Mr Mazenux, ‘he was by no means of the fame opinion. He felt a tumor foft, but with- 
out flu@uation, atid with a pulfation perceivable both to the eye and to the touch. They bled her in the 
ankle, and deferred till the morrow taking any decifive ftep, when they could have the advice of other phyficians 
and furgeons. 

“ She paffed a terrible night, and fill the bad fymptoms continued ; fhe had faintings and cold fweats, fo that 
they defpaired of her life. She received the laft facrament; and it chanced, that while the offices of religion 
were performing, fhe lay on the fide oppofite to the tumor ; and while fhe lay in this pofture, the fymptoms re- 
lented, the tumor itfelf difappeared, and with it all the forerunners of diffolution. The patient believed herfeif 
cured by miracle ; and, when the profeffional gentlemen met at the hour.of confultation, in place of a creature 


on the brink of the grave, as their patient had been defcribed to them, they found a woman in high fpisits and 


cS, 


AV2 OTHER EXAMPLES .OF FUNGUS. 


Let us now return to’ refle& on one indifputable faét, and it is this: Within 


the proper firucture of the fcull, the circulation is fo vigorous, and its fources of 


¢ 


and, upon examining the head, they found, in place of the tumor, a hollow, with manifeft 


bone, and the circle could be traced, by preffing in thé found integuments which 
1c hollow, which was of the fize of a half-crown. 


l'o prevent accidents, and defend the part, they made this woman wear a ftuffed and quilted bonnet, piqued, 


{ 


and in which a fmall tin-plate was fewed over the injured part. But, in {pite of every precaution, the tumor 


again from time to time, with all its dangerous train of fymptoms. But pofture and reft always pre- 
5 ? 5 i Pp, 


About that period, when the menfes are about to ceafe, the patient was careful to have herfelf bled alternate- 
ly in the arm and in the ankle every three months. Finally, at the end of the ninth year from the rifing of the 
tumor, on the 16th of April 1749, the was attacked with a diarrhoea, flight indeed, but which did not ceafe, 
when, about three in the morning, the headachs, vomiting, and hiccup, brought her again into extreme danger. 
At three in the afternoon the fainted, and lay as if dead for three hours, during which fhe had large involuntary 


evacuations of feces. She then recovered her fenfes, but expired in lefs than an hour after, at the age of fifty- 


No one opened her head ; it was five years after Mr Robin found means to procure the feull. The right pa- 


rietal bons 


at the place where fhe had received the two blows, was perforated with a hole no lefs than fix inches 
in circumference. The inner table, more widely eroded, formed a rough irregular border, while the tumor, 
corrupting the bone from within outwards and irregularly, fo that, in the margins of the great hole, there was 
a fcore of leffer perforations, fmaller and larger, w hile at other points the bony circle was tranfparent, and ready 
fo burft out into holes. 

My reafon for inferting thofe cafes in foot-notes, my reader will eafily divine; it is as a refource in difficult 


confultations, and as a full difplay of fymptoms. 


CASE BY MR MARIGUES, 


# A woman about fifty years of age, of a leuco-phlegmatic habit, had been fubject, for thirty years, to vio- 
lent epileptic paroxy{ms, which was attributed at firft to a fright. Being attacked with a cattarh, fhe felt, in 
every paroxyfm of coughing, a very acute pain under the upper part ofthe occipital bone, which made her 
eften lay her hand upon the part, as if to give her eafe. Troches, &c. cured her cough ; and it was remark- 
able, that while this complaint continued, fhe had not once fuffered an epileptic attack. About a month after 
this, fhe was fuddenly attacked with epilepfy while fitting. She inftantly dropped from her chair, and ftruck 
the floor with her head upon that very {pot where the cough was wont to excite the pain, and from that mo- 
ment fhe was never free from fuffering. About fix weeks after the fall, the obferved a fmall lump, the fize of a 
walnut, rifing on that part, and confulred a furgeon about this loup, as fhe imagined it. He perceived all 
the fufpicious figns, he was fenfible both of the pulfation, fynchronous with that of the wrift, and of 
the tumor being furrounded by the circular borders of the occipital bone, through which it projeted. He 


: 1 ° : oh pers ie . . ; Saree 
yonounced it a hernia cerebri, and chiefly for this reafon, that upon preffing the tumor, it receded within the 
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blood fo varied, that the bone by no means depends on any one fetveflels for nourith- 
ment, nor even on that which feems the moft effential toits health,the duramater! The 


cranium, and upon raifing the finger, it rofe again, the pulfation being manifeft to the eye, as well as to the 
touch. 

“It was a café too interefting to be meddled with without a confultation. Two other gentlegen vifited along 
with him. The tumor being repreffed entirely within the bony circle, a fwooning came over the patient, and 
lafted while the preflure was continued. «When the tumor was not pufhed entirely within, there was nothing of 

: 
this fwooning ; but every time the entire reduction of the tumor was repeated, her fenfes forfook her, the eyes 
reeled, and there was a ringing of the ears, and her limbs became powerlefs, the pulfe died away ; and it was 
very remarkable, that the patient, in place of fuffering by thofe experiments, was relieved of the dreadful pains 
in her head, the moment the tumor was prefled back from the ‘inner furface of the bony circle. 

« This relief they have attributed to the preffing back of the'tumor, fo as to prevent it refting againit the 
inner furface of the ragged circle of bone. I attribute it to that natural and gentle fupport which the brain 


fhould have from without, and the want of which fills the head with blood, caufing thofe convullions and 
pains. 

« Mr Marigues could not believe that the bone, without any previous fwelling or inflammation, could be de~ 
ftroyed by this blow ; nor could he believe the foft fubftance of the brain capable of forming fo firm a tumor; 
he could not therefore admit the idea of a hernia cerebri. 

“ Whatever was the nature of the tumor, certain it was, that the woman was relieved by gentle and uniforna 
preflure ; (N. B. Thefe are the words of the paper, and it is, indeed, a very remarkable fact) ; though. a violent 
preflure difturbed the funtions, a gentle one gave her relief.°—Vid. Mem. de Chirurgie, p.. 26. 

“ The patient foon wearied of the bandage ; the pains returned, cardialgia came on, and they per- 
ceived that her memory began to fail. [he tumor increafed in fize one third, the ftate of the patient was very 
afflicting ; any bright light, or luminous object, excited the moft extreme pain. ‘The examination of the tumor 


being renewed, there was now no difference of opinion among the confultants, all agreed that the tumor was of 


a {chirrous and fungous nature, and that its roots lay within the feull; and they faid, the only chance of relief 


eer ee : . ko ee ey areas Bee rs 
was to make a crucial incifion in the integuments, and apply two or three crowns of the trepan round the open- 


ing of the bone to enlarge it, and treat the fungus according to its nature. But this was, an operation to which 


the patient would not confent. 


“ A few days after this confultation, fhe complained firft of a pain in her right arm, and then it became 


owerlefs ; next, the lower extremities were feized firft with pain, and then with paralyfis. The pains of the 


She: lived on till O@ober, when her 


P 
head required that bleedings and anodynes ihould be again adminiftered. 


friends gave. her entirely into the hands of the phyficians, who applied various cataplafms and fomentations, 


blifters. under the knees, and cephalic tin@ures to the noftrils. Thefe were almoft as certain figns of approaching 


death as the fymptoms themfelves. She died on the 23d of O@ober, about feven months after the commence- 


ment of that catarrh, with which the more defperate fymptoms began. 


% On opening the head next-day, the integuments and pericranium were found, and-without the fmalleft ad. 


hefion*to thé tumor: which want of adhefion is another. confequence of this diforganifing preflure. The tumor 


f, ¥ { i f } he 2 . nt 7 7” 
was-of a fungous fubftance, and feemed to be generated in the fubftance of the dura mater ; its bafe was broader 


than its proje€ting part, whence it was in fome degree flrangled by the embracing of the bony citcle. The 
opening in the fcull, of an oval form, was hardly an inch and a half in its fhort diameter, or two inches in its 
Jongeft. The toughnels along the line of the longitudinal finus,-under the fagittal future, proved that there 


er, 


ata PROOF THAT THE WHOLE OF THE 


whole of the dura»mater may be feparated from the internal furface of the fcull, 
and yet the union be reftored. We often, upon applying the trepan, perceive that 
the oppreffion of the vital powers proceeds from an effufion of blood under the 
fcull, comprefling the brain. The blood is hooked out with probes, wafhed away 
with mild injeCtions ; diluted by the natural. fecretions, and by the purulent dif- 
charge from the fuppurating furfaces of the dura mater and fcull; and the clotted blood 
being thus diflolved and difcharged, the furfaces unite again. We are often perfua- 
ded, by the quantity of the extravafated blood, that it muft have covered the whole he- 
mifphere of the brain, up to the fagittal future. "We fometimes feel the extent of the 
feparation, by introducing the probe ; but we feldom have fo clear a conviction, as 
in. the following cafe of the whole extent of the dura mater,—of the whole internal 
periofteum of the {cull being detached. “ A young man, of about thirty years of age, 
was {truck repeatedly on the head with a crab-ftick, and with a loaded whip. Next 
morning, he was found lying in a flate of profound lethargy, and with his right fide 
paralyfed, but without the flighteft appearance of fraQure, or depreflion of the fcull. 
The marks of the blows being chiefly on the right fide, that fide (contrary to a well- 
eftablifhed rule) was firft trepanned, and the dura mater was found difengaged to 
fuch an extent, as to contain, at leaft, fix or feven ounces of blood, betwixt it and 
the fcull. 

“ This firft perforation gave him fome refpite, but his friends refifted all further at- 
tempts to relieve him, till four days had elapfed, when there appeared no longer any 
hopes of life, and he was left to die among the furgeon’s hands. ‘Then the left parie- 
tal bone was trepanned. The whole hemifphere of the brain was feen to be furprifingly 
compreffed by a thick black cake of coagulated blood, of the confiftence and colour 
of currant-jelly. The cake of blood extended aQually from the falx, or fagittal fu- 
ture, to the bottom of the os petrofum; in fhort, from the vertex to the bafe of 
the feull; and feemed to confift of the fame quantity that was difcharged from 
the other fide, amounting, of courfe, to fix or feven ounces of blood. Although 
it was not thought prudent to bring away at once the whole mafs, yet, fo much 
was difcharged, that, upon {peaking to the patient, he inflantly looked up, like 
one awakened from fleep, named every one, and raifed the arm which had been 
paralytic over his head; and much of the coagulum being removed, he recovered 


apace, fo as to be able, by the fifteenth, to walk into an adjoining room ; but by the 


the dura mater had become unnaturally vafeular, and had begun to aflume the difpofition to difeafe. The in 


ward projection of the tumor was lodged in a hollow of the left hemifphere of the brain.” 
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accidental burfting out of an artery in the fcalp, he was weakened, the confufion of 
head, and even the paralyfis, in fome degree retutned. 

“ Some days after this, his friends, defpairing of his life, laid him on a litter, and, 
without acquainting his furgeons, (Mr Hill, and Dr Gilchrift, of Dumfries), carried 
him home, a journey of eight miles. The left fide of the brain fuppurated five or fix 
times, each paroxy{m of inflammation being accompanied with fever, ftupor, and dif- 
ficult deglutition, and relieved by an eruption of matter; and it was remarked, that 
when fuch fuppuration formed towards the fore-part of the brain, the candle ap- 
peared to the patient double; but when the fuppuration was backwards, the light 
appeared to have a halos, or circle, round it ; and after each eruption of matter, the 
candle appeared fingle and diftin@. Notwithftanding thefe occafional interruptions, 
he was, in three months, completely cured; became the father of a family, and 
lived long in perfe&t health, excepting a flight defe& of memory, and flight con- 
vulfive twitches, to which he continued fubje@.” 

In this moft interefting cafe, related by Mr Hill, he had taken every pains to af- 
certain the extent of the feparation. He found no apology for introducing his 
probe under the fcull, on the right fide, beeaufe the blood flowed freely out; but, 
on the left fide, his probe, while hooking out the coagulated blood, paffed from 
the trepan-hole, in the centre of the parietal, downwards, along the temporal bone, 
till it was ftopped by the curvature of the os petrofum, and upwards again by the 
Jambdoidal future, all:along the fagittal future, and over the orbit, along the frontal 
bone ; and it is my perfuafion, (fays Mr Hill), that the feparation of the dura ma- 
ter was not lefs extenfive over the right fide. 

What, then, are we to infer from thefe phenomena? Surely this: That, as lace- 
rated fcalp adheres readily with the external furface, the dura mater has an equal 
aptitude to re-unite with the internal furface of the feull; and thefe phenomena 
prefent themfelves daily to the obfervation of the practical furgeon. He prefumes, 
from the fudden oppreffion: of his patient’s fenfes, and the palfy of his limbs, that 
the dura mater is feparated, by a fhock, or blow, not flightly, fo as merely to endanger 
fuppuration, but to fuch extent astocaufe a great effufion of blood from all its veflels: 
He trepans the fcull, and by the general preffure, and rifing of the brain, the blood is 
{as I have generally obferved it) {pued up in grumous clots, through the trepan- 
hole. He puts in his finger,—turns it round,—feels no folid refiftance, and is con 
fcious that the dura mater is much depreffed, and the effufion of great extent. 


Sometimes he finds a cake of folid and firm coagulum, which beats the preffure of 
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es 


the finger, . At each drefing, he jintroduces: his..probe, binds, it, and. turns it in 
every pees ; by injections/of tepid water,—by the help. of the probe,—by the 
purulent fecretion from the furface of the feull, and dura mater, the blood is gradually 
difcharged, ae by every mar k it is certain, that the extravafation has exuded under 
the whole of one parietal bone, from the forehead) to the, occiput, and fometimes 
from ear to.ear. Yet, by the fecretion of pus,.a ad by the heaving of the brain, the 
blood is entirely difcharged, and purged away... The feull anddura mater are in a 
tate. of [dupewetion by the time they are allowed. to approach each other. . The, dura 
mater is covered with a velvet-like pile of granulation. . The margins of the trepan- 
hole, and (by inference) the internal furface of the {cull, iscovered with a fimilar pile 
of granulating flefh. The dura mater is, by the preffure of the brain, fupported-in 
clofe conta& with the fcull, and the furfaces are united, and the trepan-hole clofed 
by a procefs of nature, vifible to the furgeon, in every ftage, and exprefsly refembling 
he re-union of foft parts. 

Thus, we are fenfible, by daily proofs, that the dura mater, which fometimes is 
arated, and infenfibly re-united, (the blood effufed betwixt the, bone 
and the membrane becoming animalifed); which fometimes, after fuch feparation, 
heals apace, and forms fungi; which moft frequently of all fuppurates, and affeats 
the brain; has yet inall cafes. a tendency to re-unite with the feull, fo marked sand 
particular, that wherever it does fuppurate, and prove, fatal, it is from one of thefe 
two-caufes :—either, the effufion of blood is of fuch extent, as to hinder the re-union, 
by its interpolition, as. a foreign body, and’ to opprefs the brain by its preflure; 
or, the bone itfelf has received fome irreparable injury, has its internal. orga- 
nization deranged by the blow, is: no longer alive, nor capable of: maintaining its 
union with living parts. 


fienate this affeQion of the bone, than that of Con- 


oO 


I know no fitter term to de 
rusto GRANI, a term calculated to éxprefs out perfect belief of the fact, without 
affeing to define the injury which a bone fuftains, when deadened by a 


+ 


blow. But, though we Have it in our power to prove on many occafions, a pure 
and fimple contufion, an affeCtion peculiar to the bone, although it is ef importance 
towards underftanding all the cervicles of caufes of danger, that we inveftigate: this 
particular caufe fimply ; yet, we have reafon alfo to believe, that every fatal cafe is 
of a complicated nature, and that ufually the dura mater is feparated, and the inte- 
guments injured, when the bone is contufed; hence the immediate {uppuration, the 
external tumor, the fudden fate of the.patient: 


ey, 
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We are now cs'led to inveftigate the nature of this injury, and its confequences. 
The phenomena which follow the death of the bone,—the flow fucceflion, in which 
the worft fymptoms appear,—the infidious nature of thofe figns which intimate to 
us that the brain is affected, and which, being overlooked, are fo invariably 
fatal. So difficult is it to diftinguifh when your patient has fallen into a 
ftate of danger, that, as Sterne fays, when _fpeaking of thofe glimmerings of 
intelle@, which a careful obferver may. difcover, among the inhabitants of the nor-= 
thern regions, “* You mutt hold your hand over your eyes, and look hard and fted- 
faftly at the patient, if you would obierve and anticipate the firft flight figns of 


danger.” 


OF CONTUSIG CRANTI. 


Tue effential change produced in the injured part of the cranium by a blow, or 
contufion, I have not ventured to define, but fhall proceed to explain its confe- 
quences, by an analogy, in point of fact the moft remote, though in philofophical 
principle exprefsly the fame. “ Jack Barnes, a fine, a€tive, and fpirited boy, not 
yet old enough to enter into fervice, but able to breed dogs, and take care of horfes ; 
being very adventurous and fearlefs, he had often horfes run away with him, and 
got many hard knocks, but was never hurt. He was a comely, frefh, and healthy 
lad, of about fourteen years of age, and had fixteen brothers and fifters, all healthy, 
the elder lads ferving in the militia, and the elder girls with the farmers round, 
when the following accident happened to him: 

“ He was in harvelt-time driving home a fingle-horfe cart, and having thrown 
the halter carelefsly on the horfe’s neck, he was afraid, in pafling quickly through 
a park-gate, that the wheel would touch, and the cart be overturned. He flopped 
to catch the bridle, loft his balance, and fell under the cart, the wheel running 
obliquely over his leg, fo as to bruife the whole length of the tibia, from the ankle 
to the knee, but without tearing the fkin. He walked home very lame, complain- 
ed much during the night. The limb was livid next morning from ecchymofis; 
which livid colour changed gradually, as ufually, to green and yellow, and by the 
oe 'Vote il, 3H 
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time the colour had vanifhed, i. ¢. in about a week, he recovered from the Iame- 
nefs, and was fo entirely well, that he almoft forgot the accident, felt hardly any 
pain, and continued well for four months. 

“ At the end of that time, his health went altogether wrong. He was feized 
with a fever, without any particular tendency, or any obvious caufe. He was ob- 
ferved by his mothereto be dejefted, drooping, and fpiritlefs. He had loft his co- 
lour and appetite, he had pains in the head, and in all the bones, with feverifh. 
nights, and uneafy dreams; and, on the fourth day, having walked out two miles, 
to meet his mother, and help her in carrying home a burden of fruit, he came 
up with her very lame of that leg which had been hurt, and limping with the help 
of a ftick which he had picked up in his way. His mother got him home with 
difficulty, in extreme pain. His leg was not at all {welled before he went to bed ; 
but he lay tortured with -pains, which his mother tried to foothe, by rifing 
from time to time, and rubbing his leg with the palm of her hand. At times he 
felt relief, but all night long he cried with the extreme pain; and when the 
morning came, his leg was found greatly fwelled. The {welling continued increaf- 
ing for a week; for many nights he was in great anguifh, was exhaufted with fe- 
ver ; his appetite entirely left him, and he was extremely weak. 

“ The character of this {welling was very peculiar; it was limited to the line of 
the tibia, the joints of the knee and ankle being free, or almoft free, from {welling 
or pain. This fwelling, which covered all the fhaft of the tibia, formed in one 
night, bat continued inereafing for eight days. It was firm, folid, and deep-feated. 
‘The {kin was not at all reddened; the pain was in the centre of the leg, in the 
bone ; the tumor continued very hard, firm, and full, for three weeks, and reddened 
towards the furface only a few days before it burft. During thefe three weeks of 
pain and fwelling, leeches, poultices, fomentations, 8c. were ufed without effect. 

s¢ About a month after the firft attack of the pain and fever, the {welling burft 
near the ankle, and difcharged about half a pound of matter, with much 
relief ; but a month more elapfed before he could rife from bed, or have his leg 
carried before him, and laid on a pillow ; and when he was raifed out of bed, he 
was pale and emaciated. He lived on milk and fruits, (his parents made their 
bread by felling fruit); he had the beft diet thefe poor people could give him; he 
had daily a little wine too. They had crutches for him, and he began to drag his 
leg along; and they got him out to the door, and feated him in the fun at mid- 


day. From time to time a new attack of fever, with rigors, came on, the pains Ine 
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the centre of the limb, in the body of the fhin-bone, returned. One part of the 
leg, after another, became red and livid ; and the matter, after working within for a 
fortnight, or three weeks, burft out, and along with each difcharge of matter, there 
came away a portion of thetibia. He picks out each piece of the bone with a fmall 
filver fruit-knife, which he keeps on purpofe. Each exfoliation of bone is preceded 
by a pricking pain, when the exfoliating piece of bone reaches the fenfible parts of 
the fkin ; and the phenomena are fo regular, that he knows well when abfcefs is 
forming, when a piece of bone is to be difengaged, and when he is to have relief. 
He picks each fragment out through its hole, as he would do a thorn from the flefh. 
He has picked away forty pieces, fome of them feveral inches long. 

“\ The procefs is now almoft complete. Pieces equal to the whole fhaft of the 
tibia have been difcharged through various openings. The foft parts furrounding 
the tibia have, during this flow exfoliation, formed a new bone; the old bone is dif- 
charged ; the new bone, formed upon its model, and by the fecretion of its pe- 
riofteum, is bigger; of courfe the limb is enlarged, but it is found and ftrong, and 
in this boy will foon be able to bear freely the weight of his body ; but as this is a 
procefs which is delayed by various obftacles, we can never fee when it is completed ; 
it lafts often for years.” 

Thus you perceive, that it is not in the head only that we afcribe the death of 
the bone to a blow. The phenomena I have juft defcribed, are thofe of necrofis ; and 
necrofis (a term applied indifferently by the ancients to the gangrene or death of 
a part, or of the whole) is juft the death and difcharge of bone; and fince 
bone’ is every where the fame in conflitution, and internal ftruCture, its death 
muft be accompanied with the fame phenomena in all parts of the body. Thefe 
arife either from the peculiar organization of bone, or from the nature of its connec- 
tien with the furrounding parts. From the peculiar firucture of bone, from, its 
firmnefs, and want of fenfilility, the fhock which deftroys it is not fenlibly felt, its 
death is not marked by immediate fymptoms. It may die, and yet continue to 
preferve its place, and occupy the very centre of a limb, as a carious and dead tooth 
occupies its focket, without producing abfcefs or pain. From the peculiar connec- 
tion of the foft parts with the fhaft of a bone, the period of feparation is accom- 
panied with pain, abfcefs, fever. “The feparation is long and tedious, aad the foft 
parts, which are fill alive, fecrete new bone, which fometimes fimply replaces that 
which is difcharged,—fometimes a¢tually furrounds and inclofes the dead bone. 

3H2 


420 * A CONTUSION OF THE STERNUM, 

The ftimulus of the dead excites the aQion of the living partes The fecretion of 
new bone is proportioned to that which is deftroyed, and in proportion as the thaft 
of the old bone is weakened by exfoliations, the bone generated by the furround- 
ing parts comes to replace it, and is waxing ftrong, and the boy, (for it is a dif- 
eafe only of boys, of growing boys, of boys whofe bones are not yet formed), 
never for a bit unlefs it be from pain, or fever, and weaknefs, lofes the ufe 


of the limb, but walks floutly, while the original fhaft of the tibia, or thigh-bone, 


is wholly difharged,, and Siigeide by a new formed bone. 


4 pak: 1 ras -} } Bo > 
Such analogies as thefe are ufeful in delineating the phenomena of contufed bone, 


rr 


They are neceflary towards rendering credible one of the moft certain truths in pa- 
thology, viz. That where a bone is deadened by a blow, the fymptoms are often 


delayed for months or years; and the phenomena are fimilar, whether it be a ca- 
ie 


rious tooth,—a ea tibia,—or a contufion of the fcull. Nor fthould we be 
furprifed to fee this decided death of the bone, or this long train of fymptoms, arife 


from a bruife ; or wonder that the internal ftruGture of bone fhould be thus affect- 


ed without fracture ; for I have feen a boy’s leg bent under a cart-wheel, and gra- 
1, 


dually reftored, or almoft reftored, to its natural fhape, by the natural growth of 


the bone: and not many months ago, had under my care a y« oung gentleman, whe 


being on horfeback, and riding hard in a dark night, firuck the fhaft of a cart with 


e were overturned ; he was carried home, lay 
in bed for eight days in extreme agony; had the whole leg livid, and {welled to 
ys ’ 


fuch violence, that he and his hor{ 


the fize of his thigh; and thor ugh it unqueftionably: was not broken,—though he 


kept his bed only eight days, and moved it all the while,—though he foon walked 
into the dining-room, with the help of a ftick, and all 


along réefted his weight 
fome degree upon the limb, 


a fure proof that it was not broken,—had yet received 
fo violent a fhock, that being very young, and the bones growing, tl 


he tibia, at the 
place where it was ftruck, about four inches below th@knee, was bent, and mani- 


feftly deformed. 
hefe are the phenomena which I am about to exa mplify in the feull, with this 


eflential difference, that the fimple phenomena of contufed bone are complicated 
with affections of the brain. In contufions of the tibia,.or ulna, the pain, the fever, 
the profufe fuppuration, may exhauft the patient ; but it is only when the contufed 
bone is deftined to defend vifcera effential to lif ife i ] | 


fa eliential to life, that life is endangered, 

“« er (favs Peti wae ftrock ei 4s 4 : : . 

A trooper (fays Petit) was flruck by a piftol-ball, which grazéd the middle of 
Me» eRe ota We = ee vt ee Was 

the fternum obliquely,-made a {mall wound,—laid bare the outer table of the bon 
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without deprefling it ; and the ball, being thus turned afide, did not penetrate, but 
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paffed out, and was found in the breaft of his fhirt. So little was he fenfible of the 
injury, that after having a comprefs, dipped’ in {pirits, applied to the wound, he 
mounted agaig, and rode into the field, where the battle lafted an hour. Upon 
his return to the camp, his furgeon, though he agreed with him that the wound 
was flight, affured him that it muft be dilated, and the bone laid bare. He faid, 
he knew they could cure him by compreffles foaked in arquabufade water ; yet he 
fubmitted to confinement, and a fevere diet, and to the being bled in the arm. 
Till the fifth day, he was highly pleafed with his own wife councils, but he began 
then to feel a flight difficulty of breathing, and a-heavy pain in all the fore-part of 
the thorax. ‘The hurt part became red, and tumid in all its circumference, and 
Black in the centre. Then he confented willingly to their doing with him what- 
ever they pleafed. A large crucial incifion was made upon the part. He was re- 
peatedly bled ; the pains ceafed, thefuppuration became healthy. The bone exfc- 
liated, though it required a long while; and he was thus cured *,” 

The blow, which in this cafe had not deprefled the outer table, had yet contufed 
the bone, fince the ball could not be thus turned afide without the bone receiving 
obliquely the force of the ball, ‘This trooper began to feel that oppreffion which in 
fuch cafes precedes the fuppuration beneath the fternum, proceeding like that beneath 
the cranium, from the death of the fcull. He was refcued from the imminent danger 
of death and fuffocation +; and this contufion of the bone, which brings oppreffion 
and difficulty of breathing, when the fternum is injured, brings delirium, coma, and 
convulfion, in a fimilar injury of the fcull. 


* Petit. 


+ That my reader may underfland this kind of danger, that. he may know the manner an abfcefs forms under the 
flernum, in confequence of fuch contufion of the bone; I have tranfcribed the following cafe from Petit: Un 
foldat eut une pareille plaic qui parut Jégere & fon chirurgien, Il ne daigna pas y faire une incifion ; il fe -con- 
tenta de la panfer avec le digeftif, il ne paroifloit point d’accidens ; il ne faigna fon bleflé qu’une fois ou deux 
et le laiffa maitre de fon régime ; 1a plaie fupputa.” Cependant les chairs covrirent l’os, et femblerent fe difpo- 
fer 2 Ja cicatrice. Le bleffé quitta fon hopital, et‘retourna 2 fa troupe, ot! peu'de jours aprés il tomba malade d’une 
fievre, qu'on attribua & fon mauvais régime. On combattit cette fievre pendant quelques jours fans faire attention a fa 
plaie, qui effectivement a la voir, paroiffoit n’avoir aucune part a la fievre : on Penvoya i l’hopital de Mons, ou j’ete's 
alors; il me raconta tout ce que je viens de dire-: j’examinai fa plaie ; j’y portai la fonde, et je trouvai Pos dé- 
couvert : la fiévre toit mediocre, mais i] aveit dans la journée plufieurs friffons irréguliers.. Depuis quelques 
jours, il fentoit une pefanteur fur la poitrine 5 quand il buvoit il perdoit haleine, ne pouvoit toufler fans doleur, 
et, arres la toux, i] etoit quelque temps Yalleter; comme quand on‘a fait une longue’ courfe. je foupconnai 
quelque feppuration fous le flernum, ou dans le diploé de cet os. J’avertis M, Renault, alors chirurgien-major 
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£22 CONTUSION OF THE SCULL FROM SHOT. 


There can be no more {ure and“unexceptionable proof of contufion of the feull, 
han that which happens from the grazing of a ball. A mufket-ball communicates 


heavy fhock by which the dura mater may be fhaken, but is the, moft deftruc- 


t 
no | 
tive blow.to the bone, which being ftruck obliquely, turns the ball afide, and receives 
its whole force, has its internal ftructure, or living powers deranged, or injured, and 
blackens foon, and- exfoliates flowly, and fometimes terminates in a mere Ca- 
ries, but much oftener in a fatal f{uppuration of the dura mater and brain. I need 
not feek to impofe upon you the authority of refpected names, to confirm a theory 
which, before I conclude, fhall be varioufly and inconteftibly proved ; but remark it 


rather as a proof of the ingenuity and good fenfe of Botallus, that he underftood 


{o well the invariable effeét of a ball, in deadening the bone. He regards every guit- 
fhot wound of the head, (that where there is merelya bruife, as well as that where there 
is a fra€ture), as an accident requiring the trepan. He reprefents the flighteft touch 
of a ball as a kind of contufion, never to be neglected. He directs, that the piece fo 
ruck fhould be cut out with the trepan. He fays, finally, that having feen fome 
die, from fuch flight grazing of a ball neglected, he has, invariably, found pus 
collected under the dura mater, direétly under the injured part of the fcull. Ali 
quos etiam fola leviffima ilifione a globulo facta tum in fronte tum in aliis capitis par 
tibus, pra negligentia tam patientium tam artificum interieffe vidimus ; quibus om- 


nibus, recta ad’ os itum pus colleGum: reperiebatur fub membranis *.” 


dudit hopital ; il penfa comme moi, il conclut qu’on découvriroit os et qu’on appliqueroit le trépan exfoliatif; 
: ee fort; : : fanieufes SEA oe ee Bee ee ae 
ce qui fut fait : il en fortit quelques matieres fanieufes ; et quoiqu’on eut détruit tout le riflu fpongicux jufqu’a la 
able, interne on ne crut pas avoir pénétré jufqu’au foyer qu’on foupsonna alors étre au-dela de los dans la du- 
plicature du médiaftin. Pour s’en aflurer, on appliqua le perforatif, et, ayant percé Vos, il fortit du pus; maig 
Youverture n’étant pas fufifante, on y appliqua une couronne de trépan avec beaucoup de precaution; il fortit 
un demi-verre de pus; le malade fe fentit foulagé: enfin les panfemens réguliers et le régime le conduifirent 3 
une parfaite guérifon en moins d’un mois,* et fans exfoliation ; il n’y a pas lieu de douter que le malade fut 


fion ne lui avoit pas fait cette operation. 


* Though I am not fure that Bellofte underftood perfeétly what I have called the contufion of the cranium, 
yet it is very plain, that he underftood well the confequences, and how to treat the diforder. 

“A {oldier of the regiment of Guatinois had a wound on the right-fide of his head with a pretty large bul- 
let, which, grazing upon the moft convex part of the bone of the finciput, had only carried away the common in- 
teguments, rot hurting the fcull; but the membrane that invefted it was fo bruifed, that it appeared livid. I 
know, if time bad been given, it would have come to fuppuration, whereupon the alteration and exfoliation of 
the bone muft needs have enfued ; to prevent which I tore off with my nails the pericranium ; fo far as it was’ 


bruifed, which was fomething more than the bignefs of a fhilling ; and forthwith I firuck the uncovered bone as 
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The foldier who is ftruck obliquely by a mufket-ball, whirls round, and falls. 
He lies as in a fwoon. When he revives, he is cold, pale, with a haggard counte- 
nance, and wild and confufed air; but he is foon able to get upon his feet. He is 
carried to a fafe place; there is found no external wound; the integuments are 
livid, yet no inexperienced perfon would apprehend any danger; but he continues 
pale, difpirited, and languid; in a few days, the part is puffed up, and flightly 
fwelled. He has then ficknefs, fwimming in the head, cold, fhivering, and nervous 
tremors; and, upon making incifion into the part, the bone is found bare, and often 
difcoloured ; and if, upon the exacerbation of thefe fymptoms, the trepan is applied, 
pus iffues through the trepan-hole, and the patient is thus faved. “ In. the year 
1634, at the fiege of Ratifbon, (fays Freitag), a young nobleman from Hall in 
Saxony, ferving as a cadet under Col. Bar, was wounded in the top of the head, at 
the junction of the lambdoidal and fagittal futures, with a mufket- ball, which was 
found in his hat, and had made a flight wound, which his furgeon, contrary to all 
good rules of furgery, treated very lightly. Fortunately for this young gentle- 
man, his furgeon died of the plague, and he fell into better hands; the ulcer was 
‘now broad, the lips tumid and callous, and the bone black to the centre, and com- 
pletely carious. His prefent attendant, Scholtze, a fkilful and diligent furgeon, 
was at great pains to deftroy thofe fwelled and callous edges, to enlarge the whole 
wound, and keep the bone dry, and clear of fanies: But the blacknefs of the bone 
yielding neither to inftruments nor medicines, and feeing that a flefhy excrefcence 
begun to protrude through the futures, he advifed that I fhould be called into con- 
fultation; and the patient’s habit being prepared, and no milder method prefenting itfelf 
to my imagination, I advifed that the cranium fhould be touched from point to point 
with a broad cauterifing iron; by the help of which, aided by the natural powers, 
T hoped the bone might be loofened. It was in July he was wounded; in May 
following, the cauteries were applied. The fragment of bone firft loofened, weigh- 
ed an ounce and a half, others fmaller weighed four or five drams. The fmaller 
exfoliations, which were feparated from day to day, amounted to eighty-two in 
number, and weighed in all a quarter of a pound. A flefhy fubftance fprung up 


nimbly as I could with the pyramid of the trepan, (é. e. the drilled holes in it, the piercer of the trepan), and 
then covered it with fome lint, wetawith fpirits of wine. After two days, I took off the dteflings, and found 
the bone covered with a lively red,” &c. Bellofle, p. 85.— In feven days, the bone was quite hidden with new 
fleth,” &c. p. 86. A fimilar cafe, in which Bellofte drilled with the piercer where the bone was laid bare merely. 
by a fabre cut, and with the laft effe@s. Vid. p. 87, 


4d 


fom the diploe, and furrounding bone, to clofe the wound, and defend the brain ; 


and in Aucuft he returned to Saxony hale and well, to the amazement of his 


fx: y. se 99 
zrienas “. 

The danger to which this young nobleman had been ex cpofed, is in itfelf manifeft; 
& Alm ereat authorities are in favour of trepanning in gun-fhot wounds 


of the head, even when there is no fra€ture; and, indeed, experience feems to 


read, 
warrant the rule +.” The danger of pus’ collected under a contufed cranium will 
be feen in the cafe of the foldier-lad Bennet, which | am juft going to relate to 


you; though I think it right firft to ftate to -you, in a few words, one exception, 


he general rule. i“ 
“ A foldier was hit by a mufket-ball on the right parietal bone. He was neither, 


knocked down, nor apparently injured. Mr De La Combe, who firft faw the pa 


oa S| a 
tient, found the bone bare, but unhurt, and thought he might fafely defer applying 
trepan. By the twentieth day he found the bone changing colour, and imagi- 


ned that the increafing blacknefs indicated’ an approaching exfoliation, »a fcaling off 


of the difeafed furface ; but was not a little furprifed when, on the thirty-fifth day, 


* ¢ oe di Pie te A ont tavenie h 
* <P, P. anno 1624, menf. Julio in obfidione "Ratifbonenfi juvenis no 


ttalis cum lambdoide concurrit, 


i 


Fo] 


de Barr, ex bombarda mofqueta globo plumbeo taétus in vertice, ub 


et concentratur, globus manfit fub pileo, et primo intuitu reliquit leve vulnus in pericranio, quod negligentius, 


contra Hippocratis cautelas, a chirurgo per aliquot feptimanas tra€tatum, donec chivurgus pefte extin@lus, du 


1 et di uris, nec 1 


autumni fnem, decurfu vite lax t, qui vulnus in ulcus fordidum. degeneratum, cum labiis practu- 
A eo sicrerrls © Hy hirnr 5 fe 330:1) } Caholtz 
}on offis nigredinem alte.ct fixe inherentem vidit. lic chirurgus Dominus Jacob ocholtz, 


omni nifu allaboravit, quo modo Jabia preedura et tumida tolleret, vulnus ma- 


133 rene lat ype tar 
nui parcens laborl neque iudio, 


redo neque. medica- 


ret, faniernque copiofifimam abfumeret. Verum cum. offis 


nifeftins redderet, os € 
mentis, neque inftrumentis potiet ‘ah et caro fuppullulans per futuras animadverferctur, confilium, €t me, ace 


occurrebat remedium, quam ut 


hibuit, ubi rebus omnibus pramedit tatis, et corpore przdifpofito, nullum tutius 
mollius redderetur, 


ium nigrum cauterifaretur, et fucceflive os oecip 


latiori candenti ferro per intervalla c 
nec non beneficio fagacis nature, quae izeptus pracy ertit medicum, folveretur. 


1 


Maji factum, ubi natura maximum os ponderis civilis lotonum trium vel unicz unius femis, pro- 


“ Foc menfe 


trudebat, paulo poft fequebatur minus drachmarum quinque 5 minima offa, numero 83, indies excernebantur, ufque 


ad menfem Augufti, ubi fartas te€tus, Dei gratia, patrios repetebat Lates, cum omnium flupore. Partreule 


offium fuere numero 85, pondere fere quadrantis libree, ut in fchemate tranfmiflo apparet. Pro propugnaculo, et 


occipitis firmamento, provida natura carneam maflam fupraduxit, que exorta eft ex Hippocrat dimrAsy, quam 
LAT te peeked, Ras 5 Snonois Geile + 4 +t ; ¥ 1 o < ae : 
ipfe deferibit 1. de vuln. cap. Spongix fimilem, et os ipfum in fe carunculas multas, humidas habere affirmat his 


obtentis. he 
* 


snt qu’on doit toujours trépaner dans les playes de téte faites 


+ “ Prefque tous les eas praticiens pret 
uoic le crin 3 . <2 a F 
par arines a feu, quoique le crene ne foit pas fra@turé; l’expérience femble'en effet confirmer entiérement Ieut 


93 
opini ton, 
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a piece of bone, of the whole fubftance of the cranium, feparated, and gave iffue 
to half a glafs-full of pure pus, which had formed. betwixt the. {cull and dura 
mater. The patient was drefled like one who had been trepanned ;: the dura mater 
{oon cleanfed itfelf, and the opening was quickly filled up, and his cure was accom- 
plithed in two months*.” The danger. of fuch contufion is manifeft ; the duty of 
the furgeon is dire& and plain. . Seldom are we to look for fuch an interpofition ; 
very-rarely does the cranium thus give way, and fo yield to the burfting of an ab- 
{cefs in the feull, as to an abfcefs in any other part of the body. I have delivered 
the cafe’ of one who efcaped by miracle, and I fhall now: relate the cafe of one loft 
by delay. 

“A foldier lad, of the name of Bennet} was, onthe 4th of June, the King’s birth- 
day, thot with a piftol charged only with powder and wadding, and pointed direct- 
ly at his forehead; the boy who wounded him flanding ¢lofe by him, and firing in 
a manner over his arm. The wadding hit him on the upper part of the temple, 
where the parietal joins with the frontal bone. The-wound was flight ; and fo little 
was he fufpicious of his real condition, that he walked about, unconfcious. of any 
ferious injury, till the eighth day. 

‘“* ‘When he came under our care on the 12th of the month, “he had a fuperficial 
but floughy wound; he ftill walked about, though in a fickly and languid ftate ; 
he had flight vertigo, loathing of food, tremblings of the limbs, naufea, and occa- 
fional rigours. He felt, for the four enfuing days, the benefit of flight evacuations, 
fevere diet, reft, and opiates. This interval ferved as a teft of his real ‘condi« 
tion; fuch complaints might proceed from wound of the fealp, or from an affec- 
tion of the brain; and we were not without hopes of his being fafe, fince the 
pains of his head abated, and the vertigo, ficknefs, and rigours, almoft vanithed. 

** But, on the’ 17th, his fituation attracted our particular notice.’ He had, on 
that morning, a fit of rigour fo long and-violent, that it denoted a fortned abfcefs 
within the head. On the enfuing days, he vomited the phyfic that was ordered for 
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* «Un foldat recut un coup de fufil, qui Ini fit une playe fur le pari¢tal droit 5 ce coup ne renverfa point le 
bleffé, et ne fut fuivi d’aucun accident. .M. De La Combe, qui vifita la playe, trouva los découvert, mais il n’y 
remarqua aucune léfion; il crut qu’on pouvoit fe difpenfer de trépaner ce bleflé. Le vingtiéme jour il appercut 
que l’os devenoit noir, il regatda ce changement comme préparation & l’exfoliation ; mais vers le trente-cinqui- 
eme il fat furpris de’celle qui fé fit, car ce fut une piéce d’os de toute Pépaiffeur du crane qui fe détacha, et qui 
procura une’ iffue ,eriviron un demi-verre de pus affez louable, qui étoit placé entre le crfne et la dure-mere, 
M. De La Combe traita le bleflé comme s’il edit été trépané. La dure-mere fe détergea en peu de jours; lou- 


* rey 4 sa.2? 
verture du crane fe remplit affez promptement, et la cure fut terminée en deux mois, 
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him, loathed his food, had a perpetual naufea, with frequent and violent rigours, 
refilefs nights, and fearful dreams. © But his intellect was unimpaired; he liked to 
fit upon the fide of his bed, and do all the little offices about his own perfon ; yet I 
thought I could obferve him going round his bed, and doing many things without 
any decided intention ; lifting his clothes or little moveables, and laying them down 
again, and altogether in a ftate of confufion ; though, when feated on his bed, he 
talked rationally, and gave a clear fuccinét account of the riots of the day in which 
he was wounded. 3 

‘‘ The dangerous fymptoms infenfibly and flowly increafed till the roth. His 
fkin was hot, his tongue parched, his pulfe 112 quick, and moderately ftrong ;_ his 
eye languid, and his countenance dejeéted ; his feeblenefs was every moment in- 
creafing ; his knees trembled under him; the pains of his head were intolerable, 
and he now could not endure the light. The previous figns of approaching danger, 
and his prefent weaknefs, and, moft of all, the ftate of the bone, which was black 
and carious, called for our immediate interpofition; to me, indeed, it appeared, 
that the operation had been too long delayed, that it was now too late to fave his 
Hfe. After a reftlefs and perturbed night, he fubmitted to the operation on the 
twenty-firft, the feventeenth day from that of the injury. 

_“ "The fealp was laid freely open, fo as te expofe a great extent of black and ca- 
rious bone, eroded and perforated through its outer table with many holes. In the 
centre of this contufed bone, the trepan was applied upon the corner of the patie- 
tal, where it is joined to the os frontis by the coronal future, which was in part in- 
claded in the circle. When the bone was perforated, in moft of the circle thick 
and mature pus iffued through the trepan-hole ; and when the piece was entirely 
removed, and his head laid again upon the pillow, it owed in great profufion.” 

This is a period of the cafe, in which it cannot be wrong to ftop, and refle& a 
moment on the ufeful leffons it is calculated to imprefs. We have traced a fuperfi- 
cial injury, with flight and apparently unimportant fymptoms, to the moment of a 
moft neceflary but unfuccefsful operation ; for, little as his intelle€&t was affected, 
this abfcefs had been penetrating deep into the very fubftance of the brain; and in 


a few days he expired. We cannot but be ftruck with all the phenomena of con-. 


tufion, and take an intereft in them, for they are far from being rare ; and efpecial- 
ly, we muft be ftruck with the apparent flightnefs of the injury, a fuperficial wound, 
unattended, during many days, with either pain or ficknels, or any fign of danger. 
We cannot but reflect ferioufly on the critical condition of fuch a patient ; the flight 
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variations which mark the change from health to the moft dangerous condition ; and 
above all, on the limited period in which it is permitted us to interpofe fuccefsfully; how 
precious the moments of refleGtion and confultation fhould appear; how vigilantly 
the furgeon fhould watch over his patient, and mark thofe changes of the counte- 
nance, that expreflion of the eye, that mixed ftate of irritation and languor, thofe 
alternations of delirium and reafon, thofe perturbed nights and alarming 
which no nurfe nor hired attendant is qualified to report: And it 
tice, that the matter of a fuppurated dura mater is peculiarly ripe, #. ¢. yellow, vif- 
cid, and tenacious, (which is to be afcribed, not to the peculiar nature of thofe fur- 
faces, but to the compreffed ftate of thofe parts, and the continual abforption of the 
humid fluids), from the moment in which fuch abfcefs is begun. And let us not 
forget, that it is but the uncertainty of the figns that fufpends our refolutions, for 
this is an abfcefs which cannot, like any other, burft outwardly; which, when once 
begun, penetrates rapidly to the brain, the moft {ufceptible, and the moft important 
organ ; fo that there is but a moment in which the patient can be faved, 

To watch the patient, and diftinguifh the figns, fo as to interpofe with decifion, 
void of rafhnefs, and feize the thort interval that is allowed us, is the mark of pro- 
feflional {kill. Have we not reafon to believe, that we might have faved this young 
man’s life, by interpofing early? or thata compliance with that precious maxim 
juft now recorded, “ of looking upon every gun-fhot wound as ac 


dreams, 
is worthy of no-~ 


afe of contufion,” 


#. €. as a cafe where the life of the cranium is deftroyed, might have prevented the 


danger? 

But to return to our patient: “ The night following the operation, he was reft. 
lefs and agitated, but without delirium ; and half an ounce of purulent matter 
flowed upon the pillow. He was quiet towards morning, and had lef3 of the ver 
tigo, ficknefs, or pain. This was but a deceitful interval. It was obvious, from 
the profufion of matter, that the ulcer had penetrated to the brain; the fymptoms 
alfo proclaimed it; and no declaration of an academy of furgery, about the unimpor- 
tance of fuch ab{cefs of the brain, no narrative of hair- breadth efcapes, will incline a 
furgeon at all acquainted with practice, to look, in fuch circumftances, for any thing 
but death. Before the afternoonhe had convulfions, but with his intelle@ ftill unaffeéted. 
Daring the night of the twenty-fourth, he was delirious ; and, on the morning of 
the twenty-fifth, was found paralytic of the right fide ; 


during the night of the twen- 
ty fixth, his urine and feces flowed continually and inconfcioufly ; on the twenty 
3126 
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feventh, he loft his fpeech, and had ftill frequent tools. Though he fpoke a few 
swords on the twenty-feventh, be became gradually weaker. ‘The free flow of the 
matter from within was prevented by a partial protrufion of the brain; and, on 


the evening of the twenty-eighth of June, he expired, 


| Diffection. 


“ Tue bone, for a confiderable fpace round the perforation made by the head of 


the trephine, was apparently dead, and its outer table, with fmall holes, very nu- 
merous and irregular, The adhefion of the dura mater was every ‘where perfect, 
except for a very fmall fpace round the trepan-hole. ‘The dura mater itfelf had a 
dufky brown appearance. ‘There was no ab{cefs ‘on its’internal furface, but ‘many 
{mall perforations, and one larger central one; and on the furface of this hemi- 
{phere of the brain, immediately under thefe perforations, there were many f{maller 
ulcerations, which did not penetrate, and one great and central ulceration, which 
led to a deep abfcefs in the centre of the brain, direétly under the perforation. ‘The 
edges of all the ulcerations were green and livid; the edges of the abfcefs particu- 
larly dark coloured; the reft of the brain feemed found, or rather was peculiarly 


firm, as if from general inflammation.” 


With this hiftory before you, and holding in your mind the principles I have al- 


ready explained, my comments will, I hope, be hardly needful; no diflection, 
perhaps, can exhibit a more decifive pi@ure of the effects of contufion. The external 
wound was flight, and there was not time for any laceration of the {calp to produce 
caries. ‘There was no general fhock by which the dura mater could be feparated 
from the fcull. ‘The explofion fo near his head, and the wadding fo directly hitting 
the fcull, had fo injured its vital powers, that from the moment of receiving the fhock, 
it was dead to a confiderable extent: In but a few days it was black and carious : 
The dura mater under it was inflamed, though not feparated. The furface of the 
brain was ulcerated, and in its centre, under the difeafed bone, was formed an ab- 
fcefs. . 

One document, perhaps, fhould be added to the cafe, viz. the report of the young 
man’s death, as prefented to the magiftrates, on the’oecafion of a judicial inquiry. 

“ We hereby certify, That John Bennet,’ common foldier in General Ferrict’s 
Brigade, was brought to us on the rith of June, wounded in the head with the 
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wadding of a piftol: From the firft appearance of the wound, we apprehend- 
ed that fever and fuppuration of the brain, which accordingly foon manifefted it- 
felf, and continued regularly and flowly incr eafing till the 19th of June, when a 
confultation of furgeons declared. the lad to be in great danger. On the 2oth of 
the month, a fecond confultation affented to: the operation, and agreed that it 
frould be performed next day, if the’ young oman was nothing relieved. On the 
21ft, we found him adtually more opprefled: “The Operation was performed, but 
with little hopes of fuccefs. Matter was evacuated in fuch profufion, as to imply 
an abicefs deep within the fubftance of: the brains, After langnifhing fix days, he 
expired. And we have no difficulty in affirming, that his. death proceeded from the 
wound, 
** (Signed) Ros. Lawson. 
Joun, Betz.” 
. 
Sion are now, Gentlemen, aware of the various afpects which this kind of caries 


may afluine, fometimes appearing a fuperficial exfoliation, fometimes a deeper. ca= 


ries, affecting the whole fubftance.of the bone, fometimes, though rarely, the dead _ 


part burfting-andofeparating from. the living bone ; and too often is fhis contufion, 
or death of the bone, followed by fatal fuppuration within the fubftance of the brain. 
But as yet, [ have related. no fa, nor advanced any thing, which might leadsyou. to 
conceive,the notion of an injury affeQing a part only of the fyftem of a bone, of a 
caries of one only of the tables, and of an abfcefs of the diploe which lies betwixt 
them, It was what I myfelf never fufpected ; fo that the occafion in which I firft 
obferved it was extremely interefting. 

* A young man, in the. prime, of ,life,and health, fell from his. cart, and .the 
wheel, pafling obliquely over his-head, flided. upon his feull, as upon.a ftone. 
The integuments were torn down to a great extent. There were three large and 
triangular flaps of {calp fo ingrained with mud and fand, that the blood, hair, inte- 
guments, and fcull, feemed baked into one mafs of filth. The man was profound- 
ly drunk; upon cleaning the flaps of the fealp, with the defign of replacing them, 
the marks of the cart-wheel upon the feull; which was rough and feratched, were 
fo vifible, as to preclude all rational hopes of te-union ; yet the flaps were nicely 
cleaned, replaced, and held together with flight ftitches. 


“That intezguments fo lacerated, and a {cull fo plainly injured, fhould recover, 


was not to be looked for ; pone ue ee bone might’ exfoli liate; asa mere cari¢s, — 


* 
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and the violence, befides, was of a peculiar kind, there was no fraéture; the patient 
had received no blow by which the bone might be contufed throughout; the injury 
was apparent on the furface only, and was probably limited to the external table of 
the fcull. The external table might exfoliate, but it was infinitely more probable, 
that the caries fhould penetrate andaffe&t the dura:mater; and it was our duty to 
watch for figns of danger ; and yet to»truftyto nature fo long as the injury feemed 


local, fo long as it was poffible that it night exfoliate fuperficially, and as a mere — 


caries. 
“ The man, more aftonifhed than hurt, was no fooner reftored from his brutal 


ftate of intoxication, than he appeared to be in perfe& health ; there were no fhiver- 
ings, no fever, no confufion of head during the day, nor delirium during the night ; 
much as we were perfuaded of his danger, it was only danger to be apprehended, 
no fymptom as yet announced it. The fuppuration from the integuments in fuch a 
cafeis profufé and foul ; and, while fuch a lacerated wound, fo ingrained with filth, 
is cleanfing and granulating, it vifibly mends, and the furgeon is too apt to indulge 
hopes, which are never to be realifed. In this cafe, the integuments firft thickened, 
as they always do, by inflammation ; were next wafted by fuppuration, and re- 
maining ftill ‘infulated, the edges became livid, and floughed off, while the feull 
blackened more extenfively ; a flight fever was infeparable from fuch a {tate ; 
his face was full, and his eye heavy and languid; yet that was not much ta 
alarm us ; but he fickened; on the thirteenth, he was reported delirious during 
the night. We could no longer be refponfible for delay, and he was trepanned ; 
and circumftances of the moft fingular nature, which I wrote down, (as always I 
have done by the bed-fide of my patient), perfuaded me on the inftant that this 
was as truly an abfcefs in the fubftance, in the cancellated part of the bone, as even 
a ‘boil was an abfccfs of the cellular fubftance of the fkin.” k 


Remarks in the time of operation, and after it. 


“ The integuments, by retraction, by fuppuration, and, moft of all, by the gan- 
grene or floughing of the edges and angles of the feveral flaps, were fo wafted as 
to have left an extent of naked bone, as broad almoft as the palin of the hand. . The 
bone, dry and fcabrous, was black in two places. The perforation was made near 
the centre of the parietal bone, on a point of bone black as a coal. In perforating 
the outer table of the fcull, not the flighteft tint of blood appeared ; it.feemed dry 
through all its {ubftance ; the faw-duit was black at firft, and became white in the 
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progrefs of fawing, and as dry as hair-powder ; it was eafily blown away, and the 
working of the faw was like the cutting of button-moulds from a piece of horn. 
The whole feull was extremely thick; the fawing, which was deliberately perform- 
ed, was of courfe extremely flow; at laft thick and vifcid pus fpouted up round 
the inftrument, and I had no doubt, (although I had before affirmed the dura ma- 
ter and brain to be ftill unaffe€ted), that there was an abfcefs; that the operation 
was fortunate, and might eventually fave the patient’s life. But the moft accurate 
probing of the circle with the point of a quill did not, difcover to us even a fingle 
point in which the perforation was complete. The inner table, to our utter amaze- 
ment, was perfectly entire ; and there appeared, for a moment, no other rational ex- 
planation of this phenomenon, than that the inner table muft have been fraCtured, 
permitting the pus to exude through fome oblique paflage, from an abfcefs of the 
dura mater, to the cancelli betwixt the tables of the {cull. 

“ The crown of the trepan was again applied, and, under the impreffion of 
there being an abfcefs betwixt the feull and dura mater, it was turned boldly and 
freely, without fear of wounding that membrane, when fuddenly there iflued through 
the trepan-hole much blood; and it was feared, that fome ill accident had happen- 
ed, in dhort, that the dura mater was wounded. But, upon probing with the quill, 
the inner table was found, ftill entire; there was every reafon for fawing flowly 
and cautioully ; and it was, accordingly, very long of being cut through. During 
all this ftage of the operation, the blood flowed profufely ; and, when the circle of 
bone was at laft. taken out, the blood and matter ceafed to flow. ‘The dura mater 
was feen white and clean, firmly attached to the edges of the bony circle, and no 
where fuppurated ; and every circumftance of the operation inclined me to exanaine 
the trepanned circle with particular accuracy. 

“ The circle of bone fawed out with the trephine was, except one, the thicket 
I had ever feen.. .The external: furface was perfectly black; the hole where the 
centre-tooth of the trepan pierced this carious table, and all the fides of the fame 
table, were of a dead, white, or afh colour; the cancelli were gaping and irregu- 
lar, yet without any very particular appearance. But the inner table was red in its 
fubftance, and bloody in its edges. 

*' The ftate of @e dura mater was, during the cure, the fubje@ of my moft care- 
ful inveftigation. There was, T am well affured, no abfcefs; its furface changed, 
and it went through the procefs of granulating without more matter than that which 
that procefs implies, and fuch as the expofed furface alone might produce. Thefe 
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deferiptions, taken carefully from my cafe-book, require no comment. Thisat 
leaft is fure, that the inner table may remain found, and full’ of blood, while the 
external table and cancelli are contufed and dead; and I have no doubt, that ‘this 
man was faved from moft imminent danger. Every fuch caries fhould be trepanned ; 
very flight indeed is the chance of fuch an injury being partial at the firft, or conti- 
nuing fo; ftill lefs likely is it, that after penetrating juft to the dura mater, it fhould 
be feparated, as in a cafe I have formerly related to you, by an effort of nature.” 

But of all the examples of contufio cranii, that produced by. the grazing of an 
oblique ball, or the obtufe blow of a ball, whofe force is fpent, feems to me the 
moft fimple ; no other kind of violence fo effe€tually deadens a bone, nor fo cer- 
tainly draws after it fatal confequences.  “ A Lieutenant of the regiment of Hay- 
nault (fays Mr Martiniere) was wounded with a fpent ball a little above the right 
frontal finus. The furgeon who firft faw him thought it right to make a crucial 
incifion, to difplay the ftate of the bore, which he found free from fraQture or fif- 
fure. The ball had fomewhat fiunned the patient, but bleeding had relieved this 
fymptom ; and there feemed to be nothing to do but take care of the wound. But, 
at the end of three weeks, the patient fell into a lethargy, with a hard and op~ 
preffed pulfe. When Meff. Petit and Martiniere were called, they found ‘Itis cafe 
defperate; yet they felt it to be their duty to apply the trepan. The perforation 
gave vent to a great pes of pus; but, by being late performed, it was of no 
avail *) 

It is my earneft wifh, that you fhould learn on this, as in all queftions of prac- 
tice, to draw your.own conclufions from fair defcription and plain fa@s. From 
thof which I have now laid before you, you will have, I believe, true conceptions 
of the ftate of the bone, of its alteration of ftruture, of its various modes of ex- 


* © Un Lieutenant du regiment de Haynault fut bleffé par une bale morte, qui lui fit une playe un peu au- 
deffus du finus frontal droit. Le chirurgien qui le vit d’abord, jugea & propos d’y faire une incifion cruciale pour 
examiner l’os; il ne trouva point de fracture ; le coup ayoit un peu étourdi le bleflé; muis les faignées diffipé- 


rent cet accident; on s’en tint par conféquent 4 la cure de la playe. . Au bout de trois femaines le malade tomba 


dans un affoupiffement léthargique ; fon pouls devint enfoncé et dur. M. Petit le fils et M. de la Martiniere, chi- 


rurgiens-majors de l’armée, y furent mandés; ils trouverent le malade fans efpérance ; cependant l’opération du 
trépan leur parut indiquée de fagon’ qu’il fe crurent obligés d’y avoir recours. Cettelfpération donna iffie 3 
beaucoup de pus qui fe trouva fous le crine; mais parce qu’elle ne fut faite qu’a Ja derniere extréminé, elle fut 
inutile au bleflé. Ces exemples nous font affez appercevoir que 1@ coups d’armes 4 feu ne doivent pas étre con- 
fondus avec les autres bleffures de la téte, ou les conje€tures que I’on peut tirer de Pinftroment quia feapee; et 
de la force apparente du coup ne décidént rien.” 
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foliating, and of the difmal confequences which often enfue. But, in addition to 
thofe plain facts, I take a pleafure in laying before you two defcriptions, the one by 
Deffault, the other by Le Dran, which approach to a demonftration almoft of the con- 
tufed ftate of the bone; and I alfo will indulge myfelf, (and perhaps gratify you), 
by proving, that the ancients have left many evidences in their writings, and many 
proofs, even in the very terms they ufe, that they were not ignorant of this ftate 
of the bone, nor of its concomitant dangers. 

* A man (fays Deflault) of five and thirty years of age, was ftruck with a blud- 
geon over the head; a blow which. ftunned him for a few minutes, but did not 
knock him down. He had himfelf bled in the foot, drank of a vulneraryspotion, 
believed himfelf cured, and continued well fora month. Then he fickened, loft 
his appetite, his tongue took on a yellow {curf, fhiverings came on, he fell into co- 
ma, and diéd on the 4ixth day. 

“ On diffection, (lays Deflault), we found not the flighteft outward mark of inju- 
ry; the {calp was found, the external table of the feull had its natural colour, but the 
internal table was blackened through the whole extent of the parietal bone. The du- 
ra mater lining this part of the fcull was of a colour fill darker; yet it adhered as 
formerly to this furface, as to that of the uninjured part of the {cull, while all the 
lower furface of the dura mater was coated with an afh-coloured vifcid pus, which 
not only covered the furface, and entered among the convolutions of the brain, but 
tainted its fubftance to the depth of feveral lives. The reft of the brain was found 
and natural *.” 

There cannot be imagined a more perfe& example, or fhorter defcription of contu- 
fion, pure and uncomplicated. The integuments fill entire, without even the flighteft 
tumor, fo that the bone had not fuffered by any difeafe from without ; the dura mater 
ftilladhering, fo that, unlefs the bone had been deadened by theblow, it might have prefer- 
vedits circulation from within; the bone alone had been injured by the blow, fo as to af- 
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¥* “ Voici ce que j’obfervai, 4 l’ouverture du cadavre. I] n’exiftoit fur Vextérieur de la téte aucune appa- 
rence de contufion ; les tégumens étoient trés-fains ;-la table externe de la voute du crane avoit fa couleur natu- 
relle ; mais la table interne étoit noire dans toute l’éntendue de Ja-fofle pariétale droite. Qn voyoit la méme 
couleur fur la portion correfpondante de Ja dure-mere, et méme un peu au-dela; d’ailleurs cette membrane avoit, 
de ce coté, les mémes adhérences avec le crine, que du coté oppofé, 11 y ayoit audeffous de la dure-mere, et 
dans l’endroit que j’ai indiqué, une légere couche d’un pus épais et grisatre, qui s*<tendoit jufque dans les anfrac- 


tuofités, et qui avoit macéré la pie-mere et la portion correfpondante du cerveaw, 2 quelques lignes de profon+ 


‘deur. Le refte de ce vilcere étoit dans fon état naturel.” 
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fect, in its turn, the dura mater, which alone-was inflamed and purulent, in con- 
fequence of the death of thofe parts. But yet, an accidental defcription of Le Draw 
pleafes me ftill more. “ A man, who had been’ wounded with a fword, continued 
well, and walking about in the hall of the hofpital, till the feventeenth day, in the 
evening of which day he was fuddenly feized with delirium and fever, and foon 
after died. The firft table of the fcull was. divided by the fword, the fecond was 
only contufed; betwixt the pericranium and feull was a coat of a fort of purulent 
mucilage ; the fame purulent mucus was lodged betwixt the cranium and dura ma- 
ter, and alfo betwixt the dura mater and pia mater. 

“ When I examined the cranium, (fays Le Dran), I difcovered the caufe of this 
diforder. There was no fracture; but a contufion, about the bigne/s of a crown, was 
vifible in the diploe, difcoverable by a large black fpot, which was of an ellyptical 
figure, in a line with the cut in the external table, and furrodnded by feveral black 
rays. I have preferved that piece of bone; and, although it is dry, and I have had 
it for fome time, the black fpot ftill appears upon the internal table, and not upon 
the external ; but it is more confpicuous againft the light *.” 

Ts it not moft natural, that the blow which fhakes the dura mater, and feparates 
it from the fcull, which burfts its arteries, and occafions effufion of blood, thould 


alfo burft arteries, and occafion effufions of blood within the fubftance of the bone?” 


The above defcription afcertains it, and the expreflions ufed by the beft of the older 
furgeons aflure us of its having been long a matter of obfervation. The true and 
lively manner in which Fallopius deferibes the mark for difcovering contufion, and 
claims it as his own, will ftrike you very much. He was {pirited up to write in 
this kind of language, by a miftake of Vidus Vidius, a clumfy commentator, who 
does, indeed, talk very coolly about the blackening of the bone. * Since (fays Fal- 
lopius) the contufion of the bone is very dangerous, how, fay the commentators, fhall 
it be known? Not by the fenfes, not immediately after the fall, not till the third or 
_ fourth day. It is tobe known, (fays Vidius), by making an incifion,—by the black- 
‘nels of the bone. God have mercy on thofe, whofe phyficians think fit to wait 


* Le Dran, p. 93. Iam forry to have, not the original, but the tranflation only of this book ; and fuch a 
tranflation, the loweft journeyman in the trade might well hold up his hands at it. The tranflator very gravely in- 
forms us, p. 76. that “ ancient authors have defended the re-union of parts which are contufed 3”? 7. e. have for- 
bidden the re-union of bruifed parts ; an anecdote well deferving a place in D. Ifraeli’s curiofities of literature. 
It is juft the miftake introduced, by a fellow-labourer at tranflation, into the fervice of the church, who, in tran 


lating the liturgy, renders, “ Dien defend l’adultere,” “ God defends adultery.” 
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the blackening of the bone, Why, bones the moft cruelly mangled and depreffed, 
contufed, as they certainly muft be, do not blacken, if treated with prudence and 
care ; Often, indeed, in wounds, the bone blackens, but that is through length of 
time ; how, then, hall we prefently know, whether a bone is contufed ? I have not 
heard nor read in any writer the fecret marks of contufion ; but they are as follows: 

“ Look to your nails; remark their frefh and lively colour, white, tempered 
with red, but fpotted with fpecks of a deader white, Thofe {pots have been named 
by the Greeks nebula, by us mendacia; and exactly fuch {pots appear ‘in contufed 
‘bone, red at firft, but afterwards of this dead white; for the bone changes colour 
in its various ftates of life, death, and putridity. The colour of a livingbone is 
white, delicately tinged with red ; that of a dead bone, unmixed white; that of a 
putrid or carious bone, livid or black. © This is the caufe why, when you firft lay 
open a bone, you find it of a reddifh white colour; white, becaufe its earth is of 
the pureft; and mixed with red, becaufe it contains the finer part of the blood, a 
fort of fanguineous vapour, which, as it is from the blood, is red. And this is my 
proof, and you may witnefs it, that when I fcrape the cranium, I have fcarcely pe- 
netrated the furface, when blood begins to flow; and fo it is, indeed, in every 
bone. 

“ This being eftablithed, it follows, that during the firft flage, 2 ¢. during the 
two firft days of a contufion, that part which is marked with thefe fpecks of blood 
is {till alive. But the blood exhales by the third day ; for then the contufed parts 
are divorced, though without any vifible feparation from the living bone. They 
no longer hold a living connection with it, nor are nourifhed by a circulation of 
humours; hence the rednefs ceafes, and the fpots and fpecks become white, which 
is truly the colour of a dead bone.’ Thus do I trecognife contufion by the change 
of colour; I recognife it alfo by its blacknefs ; but this is a mark too decifive, and 


too certainly fatal, to be waited for *.” 


3K 2 


* “ Mentiuntur, quum dicunt in dete€tione, non adeffe periculum. Dicit quis, nonne majus eft periculum, & 
adeft contufio ? quomodo cognofcitur ? Inquit Hippocrates quod non cognofcitur fenfu, an adfit contufio, ftatim 
poft vulnerationem ; cognafcitur tamen fucceflu temporis, et hoc non negavit Hippocrates; quoniam ‘tertia et 
preecipue quarta die apparet 3; quomodo ? _refpondet Vidius, per nigredinem offis, 

* Dii boni! male ageretur cum egrotantibus, fi expeClaremus nigredinem offis, preefertim cum offa eduta a 
propria fede, et contufa, fi bene tractantur, nunquam nigra fiant; non nego ego, quod in vulneribus aliquot es 


contufum nigrefcat in exteriori fuperficie, et rare in interna, fed poft longum tempus. Sed quomedo cognofce- 
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That the ancients, the Arabians at leaft, were no ftrangers even to that fuppura- 
tion betwixt the tables of the fcull, which I have juft deferibed, is manifeft from the 
following paflage from the works of Heliodorus, as tranfcribed by Oribafius. 


« Of Abfcefs under the Bone. 


“ The bone which, independent of fracture, is fuppofed to have pus under it, 
or matter colleéted in the feull itfelf,in- ihe cancelli betwixt the layers of the bone, 


fhould be trepanned, and entirely.cut away. If, in trepanning, the pus rifes 


through the trepan-hole, it is to be flopped with lint; for the pus being thus 
confined, the perforation of the bone is more fenfibly felt, while the matter is cons 
fined by the inftrument. But, when the colle&ion of pus is truly under the cra- 
nium, betwixt the bone and dura mater, the membrane having feparated from the 
{cull, we are to proceed, as in the cafe already mentioned of a fiffure, with fuppu- 
ration of the dura mater *.” 


mus? Ego non obfervavi, nec vidi fcriptum ab alio. Confpiciatis ungues veftros ; vos reperictis unguem effe 
coloris albi, fubrubri, videbitis in eis maculas albas ; hujufmodi macula a’ Graecis nebula, a noftris mendacia 
vocantur; qualis apparet nubecula in ungue, talis in-ofle contufo nubecula hinc inde alba apparet; nam 
triplicem colorem habemus offis putridi, viventis, et mortui; putridi eft niger, aut livens; mortui eft 
candidus, viventis in homine vivente non affeéto, eft color albus, cum levi quadam rubedine admixta. Hoc 
‘ftante ; cum vos ftatim detegetis aliquod os, reperietis ipfum album cum rubore; eft album, quia’ eft maxime 
terrefire, et optime concoctum ; fi effet uftum et fuffocatum ; nigrum effet, terra optime co@a fit alba. Cur 
Ahabet ruborem ? quia in eo continentur partes tenuiflima fanguinis, vapor, fcilicet fanguineus, qui cum fit a fan- 
guine, ruber eft; probabo, quando abradam cranium alicujus, vix abradam portiunculam offis, et vos videbitis 
fanguinem manantem, ita fit in omni offe. Hoc conftituto, fi contunditur os, in primo termino contufionis, vel 
poft contufionem, per duos dies, vel tres, adhuc vivit pars illa continens fanguinem; poft triplicem diem exhalat 
fanguis, qui continetur in partibus contufis; cum partes contufe, fint liberate ab integro offe fano; quamvis la- 
tentis feparatione ; ideo non habent communicationem alimenti; et hinc eft, quod ceflat rubedo, et apparent 
macule, punétim albiflime ; qualis eft color offis mortui; quia illa officula mortua funt. Ego igitur primis 


dicbus, cognofco contufionem, cognofco etiam ex nigredine, fed ipfa non eft expeCtanda.—Fiallop. 


* XVI. uxiv. De Offlus quilus Pus fulef. 


“ Quon dicitur fubtus purulentum os effe fine fra€tura, humore in ipfa calvaria colleGo in interflitio duplicis 
ofis, terebrandum totum id quod abfceffit, et excidendum eft. In terebrando fi humor e foraminibus fertur, re- 
tardandus is eft carptis linamentis objeGis, humore enim repreflo, offis perforatio fenfu percipitur, dum pus a te- 
rebra urgetur. Ubi vero colleétio fub calvaria, et in inter os et membranam cerebri fit, ipfa ab ofle abfcedente, 
ea facienda funt, que de fifluris preecepimus cum abfceffione membrane incidentibus.°—Orid. de Frad. ex Heiiod. 
XVII. xix. And he adds in another paflage, “ Cruor quoque interdum per punGium locum e cavernulis, ab 
interflitio dupicis offis ferri confuevit, dolorefque prioribus graviores infequentur. Ubi calvariz os vel majorem 
partem, vel per totum earies perruperit,” &c, Hippocrates had a perfe& conception of the effeéts of contufion 


upon a bone, and deferibes moft minutely, not merely the phenomena of caries and exfoliation, but the caufe 


PROOFS FROM THE ANCIENTS CONCLUDED. 


ed 


This extravafation of blood betwixt the tables of the fcull,—this contufion deran- 
ging even the intimate ftrudture of the bone,—the ancients were familiarly acquaint- 
ed with. They called it “ Sanguis fubterlabens,” which I know not how otherwife 
to tranfpofe into the language of modern pathology, than by calling it “ extrava- 
fated blood.” They diftinguifhed extravafation under the fcull, from extravafation 
in the fubftance of the bone. “ The colleAion of extravafated blood (fays Archi- 
genes) betwixt the two lamellz of the bone, refembles the fpots under the nails ; 
but ‘the blood being quickly converted into pus, brings on a lividity of the bone 
The cure of this by perfpiration, and by the exudation of the blood, is eafy, but 
the cure of that which is extravafated upon the dura mater, is every way difficult *.” 

The fa& has never been more accurately defcribed by moderns ; and, in point of 
philofophy, they have manifeftly declined ; for the fuppuration under the fcull has 
been afcribed, in modern times, to the putrefeence of the many ligamentous fibres 
which conneét it with the dura mater; and the death of the {cull itielf, to the ut- 
ter extin@tion of the radical heat and moifture of the bone. “ Dura menix (fays 
Magatus) cum pluribus ligamentis cum cranio conneétitur, fieri non poteft quin li- 
gamenta qu cum mortuo offe copulatur putrefcant, atque fupra membranam ipfam 
colliguntur ichores pravi, 8c. Conftipantur calvarie pori, prohibeturque eventatio, ef 
labefaftatur rationis calor”” And Wifeman, very proudly, repeats this profound 
piece of philofophy ; after defcribing an exfoliation of the-whole thicknefs of the 
fcull, he adds, “ If you will afk the reafon of this, I muft tell you, that, according 
to our judgements, it was the effec of the contufion, of which, indeed, there ap- 
peared no marks. Yet, without doubt, by the force of the blow, the heat was ex- 
_ tinguifbed in the bone, and as a dead bone it Separated +.” My purpofe, then, is ac- 
complifhed, if by facts and circumfiances I have been able to convey to you a jul 


conception of the ftate of the bone, which is produced by a blow, and has been 


alfo. He fays, “ Ubi exfangue redditum fuerit, os tunc abfeedit.” And of an exfoliating bone he fays, “ Ab 
alio offe fanguinem in fe adhuc habente ac vivente ab{cedet ; guia redditum exfangue et ficcum, ab eo quod fanguinem 


habet vivitque, valde abjcedit.”—Hippocrates. 


* “ Concurfio fanguinis fubterlabentis, que quidem fub fuperiore dupiicis offis parte fit, ut fub unguibus manifefta 
eft, fanguis autem tempore in pus converfum os livens oftendit. Sed hanc et cognofcere, et curare perforando 
dantaxat, atque humore emanante, facilius eft. Que vero fuper cerebri membranam fit, utraque ratione difficilis 
eft."—XXILIL. uxxt. E Libris Archigenfis de Sanguine Subtercurrente.—He means, in this paflage, to fay, that it 
is eafy, by, perforating with a point the carious part of the feull, to procure exfoliation, the matter being be- 
twixt the tables, But the danger is great, when the fuppuration is not in the fubftance of the fc@ll, but under 


the dura mater. 


4+ Wifeman, p- 142, 
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known and remarked in all ages, “ faving fome variations in the phrafe,” from the 
days of Hippocrates, to modern times. The ancients, you will perceive, formed 


a practical inference, which, moft unhappily, has been long fince forgotten. For 


they, from the ftate of the bone, inferred the dangerous condition of the brain, and 
from thence that juft and moft important rule, That we fhould, in all cafes of con- 
tufion, operate early, and judge of contufion by other marks than its -blacknefs, 
“ Dii boni! male ageretur cum xgrotantibus, fi expeCtemus nigredinem offis.”’ 
Now, you might feel as if I had ftated phenomena, and rules of praétice, incon- 
fiftent with each other. I have delivered it to you as a rule equally fupported by 


authority and reafon, “ That contufion is never to be neglected ; that, if you wait — 


for the blackening of the bone, or other decifive fymptoms, your patient will die,” 
And yet, from the analogy | firft ufed in exemplifying the phenomena of contufion, 
by comparing the contufio cranii with the necrofis of a boy’s tibia, or the un- 
offending and flow deftru@ion of a carious tooth, I muft have prepared you 
to hear of fymptoms protracted for a great length of time; and, (dangerous 
as the proximity of the brain and its membranes is), you muft have been led to be- 
lieve, that fometimes the brain might efcape. So indeed it is; the fymptoms arifing 
from contufio cranii are often protraéted to a period of time, which no analogy, 
nor any thing but the plain unequivocal fa@, could induce you to believe. And I 
proceed to narrate this faét to you with various concomitant circumflances, in or- 
der to complete my defcription of the contufed cranium. 


It cannot be but that a carious bone may, in any part of the body, remain in 


fulated, furrounded by a fiftulous and callous fore, but no where is this condition 
attended with fuch imminent peril and danger, as in caries of the fcull. It is not | 
by the period of the fortieth, or even of the hundredth day, or in any limited 
term, that we are, in wounds of the head, to judge of our patient’s danger; for, 


as a corrupt and dead tooth may long hold its place (as indeed a gold tooth, or a. 


tooth fcrewed upon a ftump will) in its focket, exciting, for a fong courfe of years, 
only occafional pain, and fuppuration, fo will a dead bone lie long quiefcent and 
~harmlefs ; and yet, when that final fuppuration, which detaches a piece of feull, does 
come on, it is but too natural, (however long the fymptoms may have been delay- 
ed), that it fhould endanger the brain. That a contufed and deadened: part of the 
fcull fhould remain thus unoffending, and unaccompanied with fymptoms, is nothing 
bat what opr philofophy can eafily explain ; it implies no more than that the dura 
mater, if it efcape the firft fhock, may fecede fo flowly from the deadened bone, as to 
leffen the danger ; in fhort, that a contufion of the {cull may terminate in mere ca- 
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ries. Sometimes the corrupted bone is merely rough, and bare, as is felt by the probe, 
upon cutting into a puffy tumor. Sometimes it is furrounded with tumid integu- 
ments, and fiftulous openings, difcharging a thin and brownith ichor. Sometimes it 
only excites occafional tumidity, and partial fuppurations, as in the boy’s necrofing 
tibia. Sometimes the dead bone, divorced entirely from the found, burfts away, as 
in the cafe [ have related of the drunken woman. Sometimes it is nearly dry, and 
bloodlefs, as in a cafe which I fhall prefently relate to you. Sometimes the {calp 
remains entire, while ulceration imperceptibly deftroys the bone, and it is fo entirely 
abforbed, as to leave an open circular fpace. Sometimes, as in a cafe I fhall foon 
relate to you, the whole cranium is difcharged. In fhort, that contufion whih 
ufually affects the brain, and proves fatal on the: fifteenth or twentieth day, termi- 
nates fometimes in mere caries of the fcull; the patient being, during all the period, 
in perpetual danger, yet never ill, 

It has been the opinion of the profeffion, ever fince the days of Hippocrates, and 
by univerfal affent, eftablifhed as law, that during forty days from the time of any 
injury of the head, a man is in danger ; that, if he die within that period, it is 
imputable to the wound ; that, till that period have elapfed, the perfon cannot te 
acquitted who gave the blow. By the paflages which I now recite to you *, (a com= 
ment on Hippocrates, by the very learned Magatus), you will perceive, that from 
the feventh to the fourteenth day, has been in all times acknowledged as the ufual 


erlod of fever and danger ; while yet a patient was not accounted fafe, and out of 
P ger 5 a r 


* “ Verum tamen non eft pronuntianda certa falus, licet enim decima-quarta communiter fit terminus inflam- 
mationis, et morborum acutorum, donec tamen pertranfeat dies quadragefima, res non eft in tuto, ut crebra ex, 
perientia demonftravit, quandoque enim czca rimula in offe exiftens, aut occulta contufio, tarde admodum eft in 
caufa corruptionis offis, tardeque defert affetionem ad fubje'am membranam: quandoque et ob aliquod acci- 
dens aliqua puris portio concluditur in diflefta membrana, aut cerebro, que etiamfi veluti guttula fit, paulatim 
tamen in continentes agit partes, et progreffu temporis corrumpit, immo paulatim augetur, tum quia ab eodem 
loco, ex quo ipia prodiit, aliquid continuo refudat, tum etiam quia natura rem moleftantem fentiens, atque in ca 
expellanda omnem conatum adhibens, eo confuevit fpiritum una cum fanguine exprimere ; non mirum igitur, fi 
quandoque pereant, qui tuti effe videbantur; immo aliqui volunt, ubi preefertim dete@a eft membrana, gegrum 
extra aleam non efle ante centefimam. Sed quoniam rariflime contingit, ut quis poft quadragefimam periclitetur, 
neque alia de caufa, quam ob pravam vidtus rationem, vel aliquam caufam fortuitam, quee faciat, ut ad partem 
vulneratam, que a vulnere non modicam imbecillitatem contraxit, humores confluant, et generetur infammatio, 
et putredo, vel refrigerando debilem adhuc partis calorem obruat, poflumus pronunciare certam falutem, fi ta- 
men zegrotantes per longum temporis fpatium idoneam feryent victus rationem, et injurias externas devitent, ne 
occafione imbecillitatis partis aliquod.accedat incommodi. Itaque principium {pei eft in emanatione boni puris 
intra feptimam, et quo citius emanat, eo melius cenfendum eft, fed confirmatur in decima-quarta, ubi per totum 


id tempus, nec febris, nec aliud fymptoma acceflerit.”—~Magaius, p. 202 
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danger, si// the fortieth bad elapfed. 1f, after this critical period had paffed over, a 

-man fell into danger, it was lawful, it was merciful, to impute his danger to fome 
error in exercife, or diet, or the paffions of the mind, or thofe other moft natural 
things, which are wifely termed non-naturals*. Yet, fome were willing, efpe- 
cially when the dura mater was hurt, to prolong the doubtful period to the hun- 
dredth day. How ill the calculation accords with the real fact, how many excep- 
tions there are to this general conclufion, how very far the period of exfoliation, 
and confequently of danger, extends beyond the fortieth, or the hundredth day, 
you will learn from the following obfervations. 

** Donald M‘Kay, twenty-nine years of age, after ferving long in India, was 
embarked, in perfect health, for England. The regiment being drafted, the fer- 
geants, corporals, and drum-boys, were fent home. They were embarked for home 
by a circuitous rout; firft put on board at Madras, then carried to Bengal, and thus 
they {pent nearly feven months at fea before they reached the Cape. There M‘Kay 
was fuddenly feized with the jaundice, was very yellow, and fickly, with loathing 
of food, depreflion of fpirits, and that kind of languor which he had often felt du- 
ring the hot feafons in India. Of this oppreflive difeafe he was not entirely recover- 
éd when he arrived in his native country. 

* While coming down the Britifh Channel, fitting between decks, with his mefs- 
mates, at dinner, a quarrel fell out betwixt two corporals of his regiment, about 
their {hares in the mefs. The wranglers were about mid-thips, and when he heard 
their quarrel run very high, and faw them about to ftrike, he ftarted up from 
where he was, fitting by a gun, and being in anger, and entirely forgetful of the 
nature of the place he was in, he ftruck his head with fuch violence againft a beam, 
that he fell back into his chair, and lay for a long time as if dead, with his com- 
rades about him, doing every thing they could to reftore him. He recovered in 
about half an hour; and, although ftunned and ftupified with the blow, he was not 
fickened ; but next day, and indeed till now, a fpace of four months, has been in 
his uifual health. 

“ Of all kinds of blows, this perhaps is the moft violent; and, though his 
{calp was not cut, nor the leaft particle of blood drawn, he obferved, about the 
third day after, a tumor, which was from the firft very painful. He hoped that it 
‘would difappear, and neglected to mention it to the furgeon; but it waxed gradual- 


* “ Mirandum fane Juriftas tranfa&o 46. die in capitis vulnere, nullum amplius fubeffe periculum ftatuifle, &- 


que poft dictum tempus letho tradi contigerit egrotantem, id nequaquam in vulnus rejiciendum effe decernunt.” 


—~Schenkius, p. 18. ; 
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ly larger, and from being, as on the third day after the contufion, fmall, hard, and 
knotty, no bigger than the point of the thumb, it was, by the:end of ‘the month, 
as large as a goofe’s egg, not at all painful, and very foft. 

“He was now on fhore in England, for he was landed the third day after the 
blow. His life was perhaps lefs correét; or regular; he was now expofed to the 
vicifitudes of weather. He had come to Scotland, his native country, and was 
ftationed at Perth, when the tumor inflamed, became extremely painful, fo that he 
could not wear his hat, and was full of matter, which induced the regimental 
furgeon to open it with a lancet; matter flowed profufely, black at firft, as 
if from a mixture of blood, and afterwards pure; and from that moment he was 
relieved from his pains ; the day on which the tumor was opened, he was on 
guard, in good health and fpitits, and difturbed by nothing but the pain and bulk 
of the tumor. When the matter was difcharged, and the furgeon pafled his probe 
_ into the orifice, he was fenfible of the roughnefs of the bone, and M‘Kay himfel£ 
felt it grate againft the fcull. The tumor was thus opened exaQily three months 
after the blow. About fourteen days after, the right eye {welled very much, 
and was at laft clofed, with a foft and puffy tumor, which induced the furgeon to 
dilate a little the opening in the fealp ; but it had contrated again before he came 
under our care, (which was exaétly four months after the contufion), and was al- 
moft clofed, fo as to give vent, with difficulty, to a thin and acrid fanies : therefore 
it needed to be again dilated with the biftoury. 

“ Upon laying open this ulcer, the bone was felt with the probe, and with the 
point of the finger, bare, and completely carious; it was foft, fpongy, and the 
probe entered deep into its fubftance, in fo much that I was fearful of its pene- 
trating actually to the dura mater; it appeared indeed to me, that the matter of the 
ulcer was heaved up with fuch regular pulfation, that it muft have actually received 
the impulfe from the motions of the dura mater. 

“The fymptoms which immediately enfued, indicated the greateft danger. It is 
fome time before we feel quite at eafe in probing fuch a fore, and we are ftill longer 
before we can perfe€tly underftand what we feel ;—it was in this inflance not till the 
fourth day, that I could, without danger or violence, afcertain with my probe the 
ftate of the bone, and ‘then I recognifed, as in the cafe of Sharpe, and of the old 
woman, that deep-ulcerated trench, which feparates the found from the carious bone 4 
when I felt this decided mark, I could certainly predi@ an exfoliation of both 
tables. 
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But now an alarming and fatal fufpicion arofe of this being a venereal caries, 
and of great extent ; for, along with the fufpicions naturally attached to his profeffion 
of«a foldier, there appeared a diftinét tumor, a new abfcefs, and, upon opening 
it, a greater extent of carious bone than we had fuppofed. Upon inquiry, I found, 
that the blow had been immediately followed by a general and extenfive tumor; 
that the fore-part of this tumor being opened, the whole was’ leflened ; the back- 
part, as well as the fore-part, fubfided in fize; but the back-part, in proportion as 
it fubfided, formed a diftin& tumor, and terminated in a feparate abfcefs, yet 
fuch a one as plainly implied, that both fuppurations and ulcers opened upon one ca- 
rious furface. Now his appetite and ftrength failed ; his face was fallow and fickly, and 
every thing in hs manner, voice, and ation, indicated extreme languor. There was a 
general forenefs of the neck and throat, and the head was, by a fort of {paf{modic con- 
traction. bent down to one fide. _ He had a regularly intermitting pain of the head, 
which came daily at three in the afternoon, with a fever-fit, and a heavy and ftrong 
pulfe. The arteries of his head, he faid, beat very flrongly, and he felt as if a 
pendulum were continually {winging in his forehead, with a heavy dull pain over 
all the head, and a tharp and torturing pain fhooting down along the left ear to the 
contracted part of the neck. 

“ Such was his condition before the exfoliations took place. A large portion of 
the fcull was caft off. ‘The pulfations of the brain, and the granulations of the dura 


mater, were diftinélly feen, and I allowed two months to elapfe before | renewed my _ 


notes of his cafe, when I marked down thefe circumftances, “ that he was now in a 
very altered condition ; his pains in the head gone,—his neck flexible and eafy,—his 
face chearful and contented,—the opening nearly healed,—his appetite, and general 
health, improving,—and the cicatrices becoming firmer every day. Nothing of 
thefe changes can be attributed to a very flight courfe of mercury, which he has 


taken for three weeks only, and-has now left off. I look for his being difcharged 


in a very few days, in perfect health *.” 


* Such is my hiftory of this man’s cafe, to which I now take a pleafure in adding the hiftory of his former 
life ; for, in thefe circumftances, we could not be without fufpicion of venereal difeafes. In man or woman, it 
is dificult to extort a true and ingenuous confeffion; yet, from a foldier, a manly and fenfible fellow, who 
kuew the world, I expected to hear the plain truth: A foldier is carclef& in contracting, but equally free in 
avowing fuch complaints ; and I had fat many hours on his bed, to learn his real condition, and conjured him, 
as he valued his health, ‘or life, to conceal os difguife nothing. ‘ Eight years ago, while ferving under Lord 
Cornwallis, in the field, he contrafted the venereal difeafe ; but, being in Tippoo’s country, and in the face of 
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I fhall prefently relate to you a moft interefting cafe, in which, by perfeverance 
on the part of the furgeon, and courage on the part of the patient, worthy of 
its reward, a carious portion of the {cull was fuccefsfully cut away. It is my 
opinion, that, the carious bone of a member may be left, till it be difcharged 
or loofened by nature; but that when a vital organ, as the brain, is endangered 
by flow exfoliation, the bone fhould be removed as foon as it begins to fhake ; 
that life being at flake, nature, when fhe makes the effort, fhould be affift- 
ed, but always modeftly and delicately. There are circumftances, in which 
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the enemy, he would not put himfelf upon the fick-lift, and was -in danger of being imperfe@ly cured. It was 
towards the end of the campaign, and when they were about to take quarters for the monfoon feafon, at Bangalore, 
that he was infected. He had fmall fores upon the penis, and a flight {welling in the groin; but, purchafing 
medicines from the black boys who attended thé furgeons, he cured himfelf ; for he got ointments with which te 
drefs his bubo, which had burft, and he then took powder of white mercury, till it falivated him. At this 
time they were on their return from Seringapatam to Bangalore, fometimes traverfing hunting-grounds, fome- 
times occupied in fubduing the leffer hill-forts, but always in ation, and never a day out of the field. He ar- 
rived at Bangalore as the rainy feafon commenced. He had taken the calomel but fifteen days, but he was fa» 
livating ftrongly; after refting fome time in quarters, the fwelling of his neck, and forenefs of his mouth, 
went off. His fores healed, and he continued in perfe&t health for two years, 

+“ The war being clofed, and his regiment quartered in the Carnatic, about forty miles from Madras, he was, with- 
out any intermediate affeGtion, without any apparent remains of his diforder, feized one cold night, when he had 
got wet on guard, with pains which ftruck into all his bones, efpecially on the left fide of the body, and the trunk 
was as much pained as the limbs. He had occafionally felt pains in all his bones, and efpecially had often fuffer- 
ed during the night excruciating pains in the middle of the long bones, and efpecially in the thins, but no tu- 
mor, not the flighteft appearance of exoftofis ever enfued. This extremely cold night entirely laid him up; and 
he lay three months in the hofpital quite unfit for duty. The pains were now concentrated in the thins. ~ His 
pains were for feyeral months very excruciating, efpecially during the night. Small nodes alfo now appeared on 
the fhin-bones, "The extreme violence of the pains continued nearly fix months; during which, he rubbed the 
parts with camphorated oil, took mercury, till his mouth (though he was never falivated) was very fore. The 
nodes were about the fize of a hazel-nut, very hard, very painful, and very difficult to remove. [hough he 
was weakened by the confinement and the mercury, he preferved his general health, and left the hofpital, per- 
feétly cured in fix months, and then refumed his duty, which was now pleafant to him, from his having. been at 
once promoted, and been reftored at the fame time to perfec health. Yet the nodes had not entirely fubfided. The 
pains were ftill fevere ; for three years he ufed no mercury ; but, juft before leaving India, he entirely recovered 
from thefe pains, by applying fpirits of turpentine, which he ufed fo ftrong, and fo inceffantly, as to bKifter all 
the thins. This was thirteen months before his arrival in England, and before the time of this contufion. After 
the moft careful inquiries, I find no reafon to doubt, that his pains were rheumatifm, fach as is frequent in In- 
dia, even among officers, after ferving many campaigns, I have no doubt, that whatever fyphilitic complaints 


he had were cured ; and fee not the flighteft reafon to believe that any taint remains; his caries was a fimple 


contufion ; the fymptoms long delayed, and his danger very imminent.” 
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it is plainly our duty, not only by fhaking and moving the deciduous piece, but 
by cutting and trepanning the fcull, to remove it; for, when the integuments 
have floughed off ; when much, or the whole of the cranium is bare; when the 
dura mater is ulcerated over almoft all its furface ; when one feparated piece of 
bone fupports an ulceration and caries overa great extent of the feull; 1 thould 
(in hopes of removing that infulated piece of bone) proceed to the moft danger- 
ous and fatiguing (for thefe are not painful) operations, as freely as I fhould 
pull a thorn out of the fleth. 

The following interefting cafe, communicated to me dey my able and much- 
efteemed friend Profeflor Jeffrey, and related by his nephew Mr M‘Dougall, 
who attended the patient in her laft moments, will, I believe, be highly grati- 
fying to you. As the patient I have juft alluded to was faved through perfeve- 
rance and courage, this. young woman was loft from perverfenefs and fear; 
yet I know not how we are entitled to ufe fo harfh a word. as perverfe in de- 
{cribing the waywardnefs of a patient who feels all the horrors and confufion, 


without being confcious of the neceffity, of the ufefulnefs of an operation, fo 


unufual as that of cutting out an extenfive portion of the {cull. 

“A young woman, living then in London, about fx and twenty years of 
age, was ftruck down by a fmoothing-iron falling from a height where it’ had 
been carelefsly hung, perpendicularly upon her head. It ftruck her on the top 
of the head, on the upper part of the left parietal bone. She was conveyed 
to an hofpital in a ftate of infenfibility, and continued delirious for fome time, 
She was bled, the head fhaved, the wound in the fealp enlarged; and when fhe 
recovered her fenfes, fhe compiained of a fenfe of giddinefs, accompanied 
with pain of the head, which continued for many weeks, Of the ftate of the 
bone fhe had never been diftinétly informed, but could perceive at the end of 
fome months, that the furgeon, or his affiftant, at each dreffing attempted to 
extract a large piece of dead bone, which was moveable, and which they fhook 


and pulled in various directions. During thefe attempts, the fore was drefled 


with lint, and poultice was occafionally applied. © 

“ She remained very tong in the hofpital, (eight or nine months), where her 
health having fuffered greatly, the phyfician fuggefted to her the propriety of re- 
moving to the country. She complied with this advice; and after three or four 
months fpent with her friends, fhe returned to the hofpital much recruited. 
Many and vaiious attempts were now made to difengage the infulated piece of 
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bone. Her health began again to decline, her appetite failed, flie.was greatly 
reduced by fever, fits, and profufe perfpirations, The difcharge fromthe ca- 
rious ulcer, profufe as it had always been, was now greatly increafed, becoming 
more -profafe, and extremely fetid, as fhe fell weaker. Nourifhing diet and cor- 
dials were not fpared. She felt that her health could not improve in the 
air of an hofpital in London, and refolved:to return to Scotland, to live or die 
among her friends; weak as fhe was, fhe performed aually this journey of 
400 miles in a mail-coach, 

** When leaving London, the gentlemen under whofe care fhe had been, char- 
ged her never to permit any operation for the removing of the carious part of 
the fecull. They remarked, that the bone, which was flowly decaying, would 
be at laft difengaged by the ulceration and erofion deftroying thofe parts by 
which it was furrounded; that to this alone fhould fhe truft; the procefs of 
nature, they faid, was fafe, and fure to happen, if fhe could but regain 
her health ; the expedient which would probably be propofed to her, of ap- 
plying the trepan, extremely dangerous. 

‘* On her arriving in Glafgow, and applying to Mr aderibr): an eminent 
furgeon in that city, his opinion was fo entirely oppofite to this, he was fo per- 
fuaded of the propriety of removing this infulated bone, (now entirely uncover- 
ed), and of great extent, that he remonftrated with the patient, argued with her 
friends, and affured all who had an intereft in her, that the pain, irritation, diar- 
rheea, and fever, the want of appetite, and profufe difcharge, could mot fail 
to bring her foon to the grave: But ftill his advice was neglected, till at laft 
her health manifeftly declining, and her fituation being in all refpects hope-~ 
lefs, the operation was affented to. 

“ With the defign of afterwards burfting up the corrupted part of the bone, he 
applied the crown of a very large trepan nearly on the centre of this extenfive 
caries; an operation which was not accomplifhed eafily, nor at once; for fuch 
was the perverfe and fretful temper of the patient, fatigued with pain and fuf+ 
fering, that fhe fubmitted very ill to the operation ;. fuch, indeed, was her real 
weaknefs, that in place of completing the perforation at once, Mr Anderfon 
thought it prudent to allow two days to elapfe betwixt the firft and fecond ap- 


plication of the trepan. 
By this central perforation, (the place and eects of which may be under- 
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ftood by the drawing), the infulated bone was converted into a broad ring ; it was 
of the form of a quoit; and a fecond perforation, with a fmaller crown ofa trepan, 
would have divided the ring, have reduced it into the form of a crefcent, and 
have enabled the operator to break up and extract the cariés, without endangering 
the dura mater. “But he was not permitted to complete his operation.; if there 
was either danger or pain in the operation, he had done all the harm, but was 
permitted to do none of the good that might have been expected. Though 
prevented from fulfilling his more important duties, he continued his chari- 
table vifits to the patient. He ftill hoped, in fome period of pain, or froma 
deliberate conviction of her danger, that fhe would allow him to complete his 
operation ; but, wearied with oppofition, and finding himfelf really ufelefs, he 
at laft withdrew. | 

‘« It was from charitable motives only, to foothe and alleviate her diftrefs, 
without the flighteft hope or defign of offering any more important affiftance, 
that Mr M‘Dougall now agreed to attend her, and affift her friends in applying 
the dreflings, and keeping her fore in the beft condition. The ftate of matters 
at this period is excellently well reprefented in the following report by Mr 
M‘Dougall. 

* On removing the bandage and dreffings, I had now an opportunity of 
feeing the extent and appearance of the difeafe. The fcalp had ulcerated and 
floughed off to the extent of five or fix inches in diameter, expofing almoft all 
the upper part of the feull. The infulated piece confifted of the upper and 
back part of the right and left parietal bones. -It extended from the lambdoid 
future behind, to within two inches of the coronal future before. The fagit- 
tal future was feen to run along the middle of this caries, which meafured 
tranfverfely five inches, and longitudinally three inches and a half. A great 
part of the external table of the loofe bone had mouldered away, and the dura 
mater was feen through the trepan-hole, and through many ulcerations in the 
feull, covered with pale unhealthy granulations. The edges of the fcalp were 
fwollen, livid, and painful, and the difcharge of pus was profufe, of a dark 
colour, and very fetid. . The infulated piece of bone was immerfed in matter, 
blackened on its furface, and incrufted with the difcharge. I could eafily move 
this piece of bone a little way upwards or downwards, or to either fide, the thin 
edges of it pafling at each movement under the EE between the tables of 
the furrounding bones. It could even be depr vy degrees, though the res 
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fiftance to this was very confiderable; nor did the patient complain of any 
uneafinefs. It was this refiftance that enabled Mr Anderfon to apply the trepna 
on the infulated piece of bone itfelf. 

‘* Compreffes had been applied to prevent the matter from defcending be- 
twixt the cranium and {calp, but without fuccefs.. The matter had worked its 
way downwards, forwards, and backwards, had deftroyed the cartilaginous 
tube of the external ear, giving a free exit to the difcharge through the exter- 
nal meatus, and had feparated the fealp from ‘the {quamous portion of the 
temporal, from almoft the whole of. the left parietal, and from a g eat part of 
the occipital bone. The matter had defcended to the neck, and formed 4 large 
collection there, which pointed ; but the patient would not allow of a counter- 
opening, The application of compreffes, to prevent its accumulation, was now 
out of the queftion, for the fealp covering the left and back part of the cranium 
had become livid, and extremely painful to. the touch, and as thin as paper. 
A bent probe, when introduced under the fealp directly backwards, could be 
pafled down to the neck, and made to turn round the convexity of the {cull, 
till it was withdrawn oppofite to the ear. The bone felt rough, and denuded 
of pericranium throughout this whole circuit. The matter exuded alfo from 
under the bones of the cranium, and had detached the dura mater from them 
_, toa confiderable extent laterally, and RF to the bafe of the {cull. 

“ « The leer ated {calp was drefled morning and evening with a pledget of 
lint, covered with foft ointment. Tow was applied above the lint, to abforb 


the matter, and the whole was retained by a bandage loofely applied, At éach 
dreffing, about an Englith pint of a dark-coloured feetid matter, very much re- 
fembling coffee-grounds, could, with gentle preflure, be forced up from the 
neck, and from Regist the oe and —— the aaa fide, and difcharged 


ae opening made wail ifs es _ and th th sek which muft haved attended 
a fecond perforation, will all € und tood from the fketch which is laid on 
the fame plate with the drat of a fuppurated brain. .The loathfome condi- 
tion,of ‘this poor debi li 


°C} es the profufion of matter running 
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from the head, the integuments infulated down even to the néck, the extreme 
feetor of fuch an extent of carious bone, may be conceived from Mr M‘Dougall’s 
{ketch. One circumftance is mentioned, in which you will find an intereft, 
fince it correfponds with many of the fads I have lately laid before you, viz. 
that the dura mater, which was detached and ulcerated to fo great an extent, 
was thickened wherever it continued to adhere to the feull *.” 

I do not know a cafe by which the parallel I have ventured to fuggeft, of a con- 
tufed feull with a carious tooth, is fo well vindicated, as that recorded by Mr Mare- 
chal, of the French Academy, in the following terms: “A young lady, of about ten 
or twelve years of age, was ftruck with a triangle of iron, which fell upon her head. 
There was no wound. ‘The young lady was foon well, but there remained a fixed 
and pointed pain in one fpot, in the place of the parietal bone. This pain was ag- 
gravated from time to time in paroxy{ms, fo violent as to be attended with fever. 
The fits of fever were abated by bleeding, and various remedies, but the pain con- 
tinued for years, and was fo exceflive, that they were induced to confult Mr Mare- 
chal, and to comply with his advice, when ke recommended that the trepan fhould 
be applied. The opinions delivered by the furgeons, and the fubmiffions of the 
patient, imply great fuffering, elfe the one would not have propofed, nor the other 


have endured, an operation fo doubtful in its iffue. Mr Marechal laid open the 


bone,—-applied the trepan, and remarked, in fawing the fcull, that it was as dry as 
achurch-yard feull; and the operation was fo perfedtly fuccefsful, that from that 
moment the pain entirely ceafed }.” 

Nothing can be more certain, than that the caries of the fcull may continue harm- 


: 


* “ IT need not, Sir, fend you a copy of my notes of the diffeftion; nothing very remarkable prefented itfelf, 
and the preparation will explain, better than words can, the extent and confequences of this fracture. I may 
remark, that the dura mater adhered very firmly, where it was comeares with the parietal bones anteriorly, 
and was in general much thickened in its fubftance. 

‘© Peter M'‘Dovucatt.”’ 


3 
+ “iUne demoifelle de dix ou douze ans fut frappée par une tringle de fer qui lui tomba fur la téte; ce coup ne 


fit point de playe, la’demoifelle fut bien-tot guérie, 4 la réferve cependant d’une douleur de téte fixe et peu 
ésendue, qui lui refta fur un des pariétaux. Cette douleur augmentoit de tems en tems, méme jufqu’a lui caufer 
ta fiévre que l’on appaifoit par les faignées et les autres remédes généraux ; mais la douleur perfévérant toujours 
depuis plufieurs années, M. Maréchal fut appellé, et jugea Je trépan néceffaire. Il découvrit l’os A Vendroit de 
Ja douleur, et y appliqua une couronne de trepan ; il remarqta que la {cieure de los étoit fEche comme cellé d’un 
créine qui auroit été long-tems enterré, Cette opération réuffit fi bien, que Ta douleur ceffa enti¢rement et pour 
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lefs: That it is the fuppuration by which the piece of infulated bone is feparated 
from the found fcull, and from the dura mater, that occafions danger: That there 
are not always fymptoms denoting that danger, fo as to lead us to take meafures 
to prevent it: That while the danger is fufpended for months, the moment fymp- 
‘toms of a bad tendency appear, we have reafon to pronounce the patient loft, paft 
all remedy. Ido not remember any more confpicuous example of this, than a cafe 
related by Morgagni, in fupport of that weak unfortunate prejudice which he had 
taken againft the operation of trepan ;—unfortunate, for, in the cities of Italy, hun- 
dreds perifhed unaffifted; and weak, fince the very facts by which he maintains 
his opinion are exprefsly fuch as a fenfible or experienced man would have looked 
upon as but too certain proofs of the folly of depreciating, and the danger of ne-~ 
glecting, one of the moft neceflary operations in furgery. 

“A ‘young woman, (and here not having the original by me, I am obliged to 
truft to a pedantic and ignorant tranflation), of no mean parentage, of a flender make, 
of-a weak but healthy conftitution, who had never had any diforder, except that 
fhe had once been afflited with fome convulfions, which did not continue; being 
in good health, and fitting on a low feat, fhe was fuddenly alarmed, and hearing a 
loud noife, the ftarted backwards, fo as to ftrike her head violently againft a marble- 
flab which proje@ted from the wall. 

“ This happened on the laft day of March, in the year 1739. She felt no in- 
convenience for fome days. Then there was a flight pain in the part injured, fol- 
lowed by a painful rigidity of the mufcles of the neck. aYet thefe fymptoms were fo 
very flight, that the patient went about the ufual occupations at home-or abroad. Who, 
then, (fay®Morgagni), would at fuch a time have propofed to trepan the cranium ?/ 
what confultation would have authorifed? what delicate woman would have fub- 
mitted to fo fevere an operation ?” 

Take now the reft of this hiftory. ‘ She went on thus to the month of Auguft, 
without any other inconvenience than'what I have juft defcribed. On the fixteenth 
of the month, I was fent for, when her regular phyfician gave me the narrative 
which I have here detailed. He further faid, that fhe had been feverith for fome 
days ;—that her pulfe was hard ;—that the mufcles of the neck were {welled, rigid, 
anid pained ;—that a fimilar pain defcended along the fpine, and that the lower 
jaw was almoft fixed ;—that fhe was lethargic, anfwered very flowly ;—that the 

was occafionally delirious ;—that her right fide was fomewhat affected ;—that her 
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eyes appeared flightly convulfed ;—that thefe latter fymptoms had remitted for @ 
few days paft, while the others continued. 

“ Ee alfo mentioned, that the pain in the injured part had of late sctisaedl 
though without the flighteft external tumor, or difcolouring. On feeing the pa- 
tient, I felt but too fenfibly that all he had faid was true, that there was now no 
room for remedies. Having, therefore, (fays Morgagni), propofed /ome things of 
little importance, on which no calumny could fall, merely in compliance with cuftom! 
I called afide one of the elder relations, told her how much I feared for the patient’s 
fafety, and took my leave, with the defign of returning no more ; and indeed her 
fpeech forfook her a few hours after I had taken leave of her. In two or three 
days the died *.” 

This is the very cafe of the Serjeant M‘Kay, with that fad variety of fymptoms 
which we always have reafon to fear. But Morgagni wanted impartially to reafon, 
on this, as on an indifferent point, or to perceive that there can be no principles for 
the treatment of abfcefs in any lefs precious organ, that may not apply to abfcefs of the 
brain: That every abfcefs, to fave the furrounding parts, may be opened : That an ab- 
fcefs is to be more carefully watched, and earlier opened, in proportion to the firength 
and refiftance of the capfule, membrane, fafcia, or bone under which itis confined: That, 
a fortiori, the brain, the moft important organ of the body, mutt be preferved from 
fuppuration at every rifk: That no force of fuppuration can make its way through 
the feull: That although the diftin@ flu€uation of matter, the pofitive proof of its 
exiftence, muft be in other parts our fole rule of conduct, fufpicion, mere fufpicion, 
calls us to open any abfcefs that threatens the brain. Morgagni had not the impartia- 
lity to refle@ juftly on this cafe; to refle@, that death was pronounced to®be inevi- 
table, while fafety feemed poffible: he pronounced the patient dying ; and furely it is 
not poflible to be worfe than dead. He who thus pronounces fentence of death, pro- 
claims (according to the often repeated adage) any remedy defirable. His blamelefs 
remedies were culpable negligencies, and his ‘ compliance with cufiom,” a dereliz- 
tion of duty; and to fpeak thus tenderly of his own reputation, which neglecting his 
laft duties to this patient, though a language extremely common, is fuch as cannot be 
approved. “To efcape calumny,” may be thus an object with the phyfician ; but we 
perceive, that in regard to the patient it is a kind of treafon. There is, in every profel- 


fion, as well as in war, a bravery and fpirit of enterprife, which opens the way for good 


* Alexander’s Tranflation, vol. iii, p. 140 
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fortune ; and, in this queftion, it is moft natural to remind you, that an operation can 
give no pain to a patient who has loft his feeling ; that the perforation of a bone is to 
be judged right or wrong, not by the pain, for there is none; but by the neceflity 
of the cafe, when there is no other hope for life; and by the chance of fafety, 
however flender it may be. 

But, of Morgagni, and his blamelefs remedies, I fhall fpeak more fully by and 
by. With his moral doGtrines I have no concern, but his profeffional prejudices | 
fhall not fpare. 

Such accidents are,indeed,a matter of daily obfervation, and it fhould énter into your’ 
reafoning on every flight affe@:ion of the head, where a perfon, though in apparent 
health for months, remembers to havehad a blow. “ I remember (fays Marchetti) ano- 
ther patient, who being hurt on the top of the head, but without any uncovering of 
the bone, or any dangerous fign, was cured by his furgeons, and continued for three 
months in uninterrupted health. At the end of that time he was feized with a low 
fever, but without the flighteft relation to his head. On the feventh day, he was 
diftracted with pains in the injured part of the head, though it had been long heal, 
and now fhowed no figns of any thing wrong. On the fourteenth day of the fever, 
he died. On diffeCtion, I found pus upon the dura mater and brain: fo falfe is the 
vulgar opinion, that after the fortieth day, a man wounded in the head will not 
die *.” 

That a bone, to become carious, muft be expofed, or that, to be annihilated, it muft 
be eroded by an open ulcer, is not confiftent with the notions I have taught you of 
a difeafed bone. A bone may be as thoroughly deftroyed by an internal ulcer, as 
the ftomach, the lungs, or the cellular fubftance of the loins, or the vertebre of 
the back. I have many times, in diffe€tion, found the vertebrx foldered together 
by a callus, the certain produce of an internal ulceration which had healed. [ have 
found the bodies of the vertebre of the neck inwardly corroded by ulceration, 
when no fuch difeafe was apprehended. I found once the head of the fhoulder-bone 

3M2 


* < Ajium etiam vidi leviter vulneratum media capitis parte, non detecto offe, et nullo appatente fympto» 
mate, qui a chirurgis fanatus, tribus poft menfibus, quibus incolumis femper vixit, correptus fuit febre maligna, 
fine ullo fymptomate vulneris capitis ; poft feptimam dolor capitis fubortus, loco vulneris inflicti tribus ante mens 
fibus, in quo tamen jam ad cicatricem deduéto, nihil apparuit, egro decima quarta mortuo. Seéta calvaria modo 
jam dito, pus fupra membranas, et cerebrum deprehendi ; ut propterea\vulgi opinioni credendwm non iit, poft 


quadragefimam diem, capite vulneratos, ratione vulneris mori non pofle,.” 
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thoroughly carious, and much of it eroded; and thus does it often happen with a 
¢ontufed part of the cranium, of which we have a very fingular example, related by 
Laffus. “A young man being ftruck with a ftone on the parietal bone, the wound 
was cured in the ufual time. But, about-ten years after, a {mall foft tumor was ob- 
ferved on the injured part, having a very vifible pulfation, and accompanied with 
exceffive pain when prefled upon. 

“ Thofe who were confulted, pronounced it an aheoritns Various quackifh pre- 
{criptions were applied to it. The pulfation and headachs increafed. .The fever was 
unremitting. The patient was altogether deprived of reft, and the tumor pufhed out 


to the fize of the largeft hen’s egg, occupying a great portion of the right parietal . 
bone. ‘The pains of the head having become exceflive, and extended from the dif- 
eafed fide over all the head, the patient would have it opened, in oppofition to the 
opinion of feveral practitioners. The opening of the tumor was followed by he- 
morrhagy ; from the centre of the tumor,, they hooked out with the fingers 
many clots of blood; and when the fore was thus cleanfed, there was feen through 
a large opening in the feull, the dura mater, white and found. But, from lofs of 
blood, ‘the patient fainted; his pulfe fell very low, and, in a few hours after the 
Opening of the tumor, he expired. “On diffecting the head, there was found a 
erent lofs of fubftance in the parietal bone. The dura mater found, but deprefied, 
fo that the right hemifphere of the brain was reprefled towards the left-fide *.” 

Neither the flightnefs of the injury, nor the flownefs of this procefs, nor 


* “ Une jeune homme recut un coup de pierre fur le pariétal droit. len réfulta une plaie qui parut fe gué- 
rir complétement dans un efpace de temps aflez court. Mais environ dix ans aprés, on’ vit dans lendroit qui 
avoit ¢té frappé une tumeur molle, qui avoit des pulfations bien fenfibles, et qui caufoit beaucoup de douleur au 
malade quand on la comprimoit. Des perfonnes de J’art confultées décidérent que cette maladie etoit un aneu- 
rifme. Difitrens topiques indiqués par des charlatans furent appliquées. Les douleurs de téte, et les pulfations 
de la tumeur, augmentérent : Ja fievre devint continue, et la malade fut privé de fommeil, Cette tumeur aug~ 


menta peu-a-peu, et acquit infenfiblement le volume d’une trés-gros ceuf de poule. Elle -occupoit une grande 


_ partie du pariétal droit. Les douleurs de téte étant devenues exceflives, non feulement dans l’endroit ou étoit 


la tumeur, mais méme du coté oppofé, le malade Ja fit ouvrir malgré Pavis contraire de plufieurs praticiens. 
Lincifion faite, il y eut une hémorrhagie affez forte, et l’on retira avec les doigts du centre de la tumeur plu- 
fieurs caillots de fang. _ Lorfq’elle fut complétement vuidée, on vit 4 travers un grand trou au crane la dure= 
mére, qui étoit trés blanche, Le malade tomba en fyncope par le perte du fang, fon pouls s’affoiblit, et il mou- 
rut trois ou quatre heures apres ouverture de fa tumeur. On examina la téte, et l’on vit une grande déperdi- 
tion de fabftance au pariétal, la dure-méxe dans un état fain, mais déprimée ou enfoncée, ainfi que le lobe droit 


du cerveau qui étoit repouflé vers le coté gauche.” 
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the final unhappy fate of the patient, nor the eftiré deftrution of the ul- 
cerated bone, muft furprife you, for thefe are phenomena perfe@ly confiftent 
with the moft common laws of the animal ceconomy, and confirmed by many 
fimilar faéts. The following fimple narrative of the fame difeafe, produced 
by the fame caufe, a flight blow, enduring for ten years, growing with the body’s 
growth, and ftrengthening with its ftrength, but at laft cured by a nice and deli- 
cate operation, will interef? you. ‘It is related by Wifeman, ferjeant-furgeon to 
Charles I.. in nearly the following’ terms : 

“A lady fell down, with*her’child of half a year old in her arms. The mother 
was hurt, and the child flightly fcratched on the left fide of the head. The hurt 
was viewed by fome pretenders to {kill in fuch things, and judged of no moment: 
But from that time the child grew indifpofed, and vomited often, efpecially after 
receiving her fuftenance ; and, as fhe grew able to fpeak, complained of pain in 
that part of het head; and, by reafon of her frequent vomiting, and conftant pain, 
fhe languifhed daily. After ten years, a {mall tumor appeared in that part of the 
head which had been ‘hurt. “The parents again confulted, and afterwards brought 
the child to me, a very ftarveling. “I viewed the tumor, and felt in it a pulfation,. 
which at fir I thought an ‘aneurifma; but prefling my finger more into it, I 
felt the membrane of the brain, without any feull, the breadth of an Englifh fhilling, 
This at firft a little amazed me: But, upon confideration of the fall, and the fymp- 
toms fucceeding, it was evident to me, that by the fall the fcull was fiffured; and 
being of a thin cartilaginous fubftance at that time of her infancy, bed through con- 
finuance mouldered away; and the dura mater, thrufting outwards, had, by adhe- 
fion to the pericranium, united in one body with it. This I fuppoled, the cafe. 
The prefage here was a fudden death, if the cure was not attempted; and in the 
attempting it, fhe was in great danger. ‘Fo begin this operation by a circular inci~ 
fion, the compafs of the tumor in the fcull, was not difficult: But then to feparate 
thefe two membranes, the dura mater from the pericranium, or this from that, was 
an hard tafk even in a dead body ; here in a: weak child much more, where the 
blood would be apt to blind me, and the impatience of the child render it hazar- 


dous, the work of feparation requiting a great fteadinefs in both of us. Where- 


fore, I refolved to lay the fealp open by cauftic. To which purpofe, I forewarned - 


them firft of the danger, either in leaving the child to die by its malady, or at- 
tempting the cure doubtfully. But they having confulted others before, were fen- 


fible of the danger the child was in by its difeafe, and readily commended her into 


Cc 
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my hands, artd lodged her near me. I caufed the hair to be fhaved off from the 
tumor, and applied upon it the moft gentle cauftic I could defign. At fuch time 
as I thought it might have made its way through the fuperficies of the calvaria, I 
took it off, and with a cauftic-ftone rubbed into the mufculous fkin ; then wafhed 
out the falts well, with wine firft, then milk. After that, I embrocated it with 
warm oil, and cut into the efcar, embrocated the part again, and dreffed it up cum 
unguent. bafilic. with ol. rof. applying emplaftrum e bolo over all, with comprefs 
and bandage. That night fhe was feized with a fit of convulfion, frequently 
vomited, and was very ill. Dr Fifher was fetched, and prefcribed her a cordial 
julep, proper in her cafe, and relieved her. The next morning I took off the drefl- 
ings, and raifed up the hairy {calp round from the {cull, fo far as the cauftic had 

fpread, which gave a breathing to it, and difcharged a little ichor. From that 
time her vomiting ceafed, as alfo the convulfive fits, and the began to be more 
lively than in ten years before. We kept her in bed, warm and clofe, and pre- 
{cribed her a flender diet, allowing her only fpoon-meats. Her phyfician took care 
in what concerned her health, by internals. I proceeded to haften digeftion, and by 
fomentations, and the like, to cherifh the native heat of the part. Some places [ 
digefted, others I deterged. It was a nice work, but fucceeded happily. While 
fome floughs were feparating, other parts incarned, and cicatrized. The patient at 
length being in a fair way of recovery, I invited Sir Charles Scarburg, and Dr 
Walter Needham, to fee her drefled. ‘The dura mater was then incarned, and the 
edges of the bone exfoliating ; after which the wound cicatrifed, and contracted to 
very narrow compafs. The child afterwards returned to her friends, perfeQly in 
health, and is a witty child; but it is thought fhe will be but a dwarf *.” 

I offer this cafe to you, not as a precedent, or rule of practice; I have warned 
you againft touching fuch tumors. Nothing but fuccefs could vindicate this raih 
operation. I relate the cafe, as completing the phenomena attending contu- 
fio cranii ; and having defcribed to you all the varieties of the difeafe arifing from 


caries, I proceed, by another analogy, to illuftrate an affection of the fcull, a febrile 


caries appearing chiefly in fcrophulous habits, but excited by cold, and which is fuffi- 
ciently frequent to deferve your notice : a difeafe which has given me much anxiety 
in practice, which has been a frequent occafion of controverfy among _profeffional 
men, and of venereal difeafes being fufpe€ted where none exifted. The difficulties in 


* Wifeman, p. 439. 
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which Ihave felt myfelf involved, along with others of the profeffion, I dare not 
mention to you, but I believe, that fyphilis is chiefly fufpeéted as the fole caufe of 
difeafes of the cranium, by thofe only who have not reflected-on the perfe& circula- 
tion and fenfibility of the whole bony fyftem, and who have not fufficiently remark- 
ed the obvious fact, of bone being as liable as any part of the body to be affeéted 
by difeafe as by injuries, by fever as well as by external violence. 

“Daniel M‘Bride, an orphan of fourteen years of age, was put to work at Dale’s 
cotton-mill, at Lanark, when fix years old, and remained there till he was twelve 
years of age. It is an afylum for the children of the poor, the good order and liberal 
condu& of which correfponds well with the charitable defigns of the proprietor ; 
and this boy left it in vigour and perfe&t health, to go into the fervice of a neigh- 
bouring farmer, where his employment was to herd cattle on the moor, He kept 
abroad the whole day with his cattle, endured every feverity of the feafon; and 
being unconfcious of the neceflitysof exercife to fortify him againft the cold, he 
was wont to feat himfelf by a dike, or under the thelter of a wall, wrapped in his: 
plaid. . 

“On a fevere winter-day, when the fnow lay very deep, and drifted about him, 
the little creature did not return home from the morning till night-fall, and then 
benumbed with cold. He was no fooner in bed, than he was in a fever ;—his temples. 
beating,—his head very confufed, he was tormented with ugly dreams, and thought 
the devils were pulling him out of bed. He waked often from this perturbed: 
fleep, with a violent.pain in his knee, and in the morning found himfelf lame, and. 
quite unable to walk. 

“ During feveral days, the pain in his knee imcreafed, and thence it fhifted to’ 
the fore-part of the leg, on the fhin-bone, and there it remained for three weeks.. 
At firft, when his knee was pained, it. was at the fame time fwelled. When. the 
pain fhifted to his {hin, the fwelling defcended to the fore-part of the leg. His. 
whole leg became {fwollen, unfhapely, and as red as a role; and, at the end of 
three weeks, the gathering burft on the middle of his thin, and left the bone expo- 
fed and bare. Several openings fuccefiively burft out in different places along the. 
ihin, and at every new opening the dead bare bone was feen or felt. Unable to 
work, he left the farmer’s houfe, and went upon the road to beg his bread. At laft 
he found his way to town. 

“ When I fir faw him, I found him lefs emaciated from want and pain than his 


hitory fhould have led me to expect. Nor could I remark any of the ufual figns of 
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fcrophula ; for his hair was dark brown, his eyes ‘of ‘a deep blue, with a wide pu- 
pil; his upper lips, and nofe, {mall, and well. proportioned, and his countenance 


healthy, and he-was of a fquat and ftubby form. The openings along the. face 


4 


of the tibia were numerous; the bone, through its whole extent, bare and ‘black; 


—— 


a 


partial exfoliations, at its upper part, had loofed the upper end of the fhaft from 
the big head of the tibia, where it enters into the knee-joint, and the carious fhaft. 


. 


of the bone protruded through the uppermoft fore.” 

Such is that. fhort defcription which 1 find in my cafe-books, reprefenting,: 
and in few words, my general conception of febrile necrofis, or death of the bone; 
and whether a bone dies from contufion, is injured by cold, or perithes from fcro- 
phula, (with the help of fome flight occafional caufe), its death is accompanied 
with this fudden fever,—this violent pain,—this inflammation, which ceafes | 
only when that fuppuration’ is complete which  feparates the dead bone from the . 
parts ftill retaining life. You will find it a juft and ufeful parallel, and I haften 
to prove that it is fo, by prefenting to you, on the higheft of all authority, a 


= ee. 


picture of the fame procefs deftroying the fcull. 

“ The Germans are accufed (fays Stoltz): by Siverinus, ‘and various writers, of 
having fuch effeminate and unmanly difpofitions, that they would rather die of any 
wile and loathfome difeafe, than fuffer a neceflary painful operation, How unjuftly 
they are accufed, I will prove by the following. narrative. It is the cafe of Otto 
Erneftus de Rautem, Lieutenant-Colonel, and lord of many feigneuries, a brave 
and refolute man, of one and thirty years of age, of a ftrong and mufcular form, 
of a bilious habit, full of health and fpirits, a year and a half married, and lately 
become a father. On the 24th of Auguft 1695, having left the army, and being 
on his return from Brabant to Germany, his native place, impatient to vifit his 
paternal domains, his friends, his lady, who might be on her way to meet him, he 
travelled by night in weather very tempeftuous, and extremely cold, which he felt 
moft feverely ; and to this night’s travel did he afcribe all his future fufferings. He 
atrived happily at home, but hardly had embraced his wife and friends, when fud- 
denly he was feized with excruciating pains in the head, which for feven weeks 
after were continual, unremitting, torturing; and when they abated, there remain- 
ed for eight days a vertigo and confufion of head, which was allayed by a preferip- 
tion of Godfched, his phyfician. 

“ Hardly had three weeks elapfed, when thofe dreadful pains returned, fhooting 
through the head for fourteen days with excruciating torture, He fet off 
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for Koningfberg, to confult us. But, in the middle of his journey, when 
yet fix miles from the city, and having arrived at Abbarta, one of his feats, his 
whole head fwelled to fuch a degree, that the preflure of the fingers left deep im- 
preflions, and the {welling terminated in a few days in an abfcefs, as big as the 
largeft peacock’s egg; which, being foftened over night with a poultice, was in the 
morning opened with a lancet, difcharged much pus, flattened gradually, and almoft 
difappeared on the fourth or fifth day ; but ftill the opening poured out a thin fanies ; 
nor, though moft curioufly dreffed, could it be brought to clofe in lefs than a quar- 
ter of a year *. 

** Fourteen days had fcarcely elapfed from the time of this fiftula being clofed, 
when the tumor rofe again on the fame fpot, to the fize of a {mall egg. Ha- 
ving heard a certain quack greatly praifed for his {fkill, he made an excurfion to 
Heilkeim, a feat of his noble brother’s, about half a mile diftant from the caftle, 
when a plafter having been applied to the tumor by this famous empyric, the 
tumor burft in the morning, and poured out a profufion of pus. Thus did this 
nobleman remain for feven weeks under the cure of the empyric, by whofe promifes 
he had been allured, for he affured him that the abfcefs thould be clofed in that 
fpace of time. But, when the period was elapfed, the patient difappointed, and this 
pretender fallen ill himfelf, of, I doubt not, a fititious malady, he called athird fur- 
geon, Bartholomzus Fuchs,afurgeon of Raftenbourg; but, fearing to truft himfelf fole- 

Vou. IL 3N 


* “ Immerito a Conrado Tigurino de f{criptorib. chirurg. et Renerio Solenandro, conf. 24. fet. 4. uti refert et 
affentitur Marc. Aurel. Severini efficac. medic. 1. 1. part. 1. cap. 3. tante mollitiei accuferi Germanos, ut turpi 
morte mori malint, quam generofo animo unam dolorificam fuftinere operationem chirurgicam: verum reddere 
poterit vir generofus et maxime ftrenuus, Dominus Vice-Colonellus, Otto Erneftus de Rautern, in Abbarten, 
Deutfeh-Wilten, Gurgenau, Plenau, et Glugeattein, dominus hereditarius, triginta et unum annum natus, flu. 
turee mediocris, habitus carnofi et firmi, temperamenti biliofi, fefqui annum maritus, alacer et vegetus, unius fi- 
liolee tum parens; qui 24. Augufti, anni fupra millefimum fexcentefimum, nonagefimi quinti, cum in Brabantia 
funGtione militari fe abdicaflet, in patriam redux, ut fibi obviam properanti dominz conjugi anteverteret, noctu 
milliaria noftratia (Germanica) ccelo adeo intempefto et frigido, ut ex eo etiam refrixerat (quam refrigerationem 
mali hujus occafionem fuiffe, ipfe dominus patiens autumat), confecit ; ad preedia fua, et fuos reverfus, dulcibus 
ab iis, et chara preprimis'conjuge amplexibus exceptus fuit.. Mox vero intolerabiles-eum capitis invaferunt do- 
lores, feptimanas feptem continuas, indefinenter affligentes, quibus definentibus ofiduo circiter poft, vertigo 
multum moleftie exhibuit, qua tamen poft tranfmifli a domino licent. Godfched medicamenti ufum, evanuiile 
videbatur ; immanes autem ifti dolores, hebdomadibus vix tribus elapfis, iterum ingruerunt, diebus quatuordecim, 
caput atrociter lancinantes, quare etiam contra dolores remedia quefiturus, iter ad nos (Regiomontum) iniit 5 in 
medio vero itinere, cum fex milliaribus ad hue Regiomonto, Abbartam (quod etiam pradium domini patientis 


eft) ventum effet, caput totum adeo intumuit, ut ad preflus, veftigia primores digitos alta, relinquerentur ; aft 
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ly in his hands, he, under this furgeon’s care, undertook the journey to Koningfberg, 
where Godfched, a licentiate, Auguftin Grofmann, and Carol. Jofephus Viviani, 
an Italian furgeon, were called together to confult. They found, upon examining 
the fore, which was in the vertex at the meeting of the coronal and fagittal futures, 
a {mall fiftulous opening, through which the probe paffed three inches under the 
fcalp, tending towards the occiput. The probe, upon being prefled againft the further 
end of the fiftula, raifed up the integuments ; and at that point a {mall opening 
was diftinguifhed in the fcull itfelf. It was accordingly refolved, that all this 
part of the integuments fhould be opened with the biftomy. On the 13th of Sep- 
tember 1696, the integuments were thus opened, and the head bandaged up 
on account of hemorrhagy ; and, on the 14th, the flefhy fcalp and perictanium, 
with the periofteum, were divided with the fcalpel; but as yet no. earies 
could be obferved in the place of the fagittal future. On the 15th, the third day 
after his arrival, a {mall fungus began to protrude from the opening of the ‘feull ; 
but, as it was fuch as might be eafily feparated at any time, it was reckoned of no 
moment. He now returned home, provided with proper dreflings; the part was 
daily embrocated with balfams, and dreffed with proper ointments; every pains was 


tumor hic in abfceflum, ovi gallinze Calecutice bene magni magnitudinis, triduo fuit fupra verticem colleGus, 
qui emplaftro, per noétem impofito, emollitus, die fubfequente gladiolo feu lancetta apertus, multum puris fudit 5 


et licet tumor quatuor quinqueve dierum intervallo, difparuerit, indefinenter tamen ichor, feu fanies tenuis, ex eo 


promanavit, neque ad coalitum, quamvis probe deligaretur, et convenientia emplaftra ac epulotica imponerentur, 


nifi poft anni quadrantem, perduci potuit. De hinc, elapfis diebus quatuordecim, denuo, eodem quidem in lo- 
co, tumor, magnitudine minoris ovi, extuberavit, quare, cum Balneatoris Gerdavienfis fibi haberet commenda-~ 


fa- 


tam experientiam, Wilkeimum, predium beati fratris fui germani, Domini Wilhelmi Alberti de Rautern 
premi, aule Brandenburgice, Marefchalli ac Capitaneatuum Neuhaufen et Labiau Satrapz, dimidio milliari: ab 
arce Gerdaven diftans, fe contulit, ubi ex tumore, (emplaftro ab accerfito Balneatore ifto, vefperi impofito), 
mane rupto, pus magna vi erupit, fubfitit illic dominus patiens fex feptimanas integras, promiflis, fe intra tem- 
pus hoc fanatum iri, fretus, cum vero tempus hoe preeteriiffet, nec aliquid opis, quamvis quotidie deligatus effet, 
fentiret, chirurgus infuper ipfe morbo corriperetur (morbum fuifle fimulatum fufpicor) tertium fibi_ chirurgum, 
Dominum Bartholomeum Fuchs, Raftenburgo adfcivit, cui foli eum fe-concredere dubitaret, eum fibi comitem 
itineris elegit, hueque Regiomontum cum eo venit; acciti fuerunt, Dominus foannes Godfehed, med, licent. et 
P. P, ac Augutftinus Grofmann, ut et Carolus Jofephus Viviani, Roma-Italus, chirurgi, qui infpecto et examina- 
to malo fupra verticem, qua parte future coronalis et fagittalis fibi committuntur, parvum invenerunt foramen, 
per quod ftylus, longitudine digiti, fub cute, occiput verfus, adigi potuit, qui ad extremitatem meatus offendens, 
cutem aliquantulum elevavit, quapropter eoufque eam incidendam effe, ratum fuit vifum, facta incifio. atque de- 
legata die ita (erat 13. Septembris anni 1696), ob hemorrhagic metum. 

“ Die ¥4. Septemb, {cilicet, panniculus carnofus cum pericranio et huic adnato periofteo, cultro inciforio pew 


fcinderentur, caries tamen in futura fagittali nondum fuit obfervata. 
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ineffeCtually ufed to clofe the ulcer; a’month had elapfed, and we were informed 
by this attendant furgeon, that the opening in the {cull continued to pour out mat- 
ter, and he returned to us to Koningfberg. 
“ Next day, the 11th of October, a new confultation was called: On the 13th, 
a phyfician, Dr A. Harweck, was added to our number: Grofmann the furgeon 
proceeded to probe the wound, and, having paffed his probe into the opening of 
the feull, he found it pafled onwards fomewhat obliquelyto the depth of an inch 
and a half. Encountering at that depth fomething hard, he withdrew the probe, per- 
fuaded that the fcull could not be of this thicknefs, certath that he had penetrated into 
the cavity, certain alfo that what he felt was neither brain nor dura mater, nor the inter- 
naltable of the fcull, unlefs, indeed, fome exfoliated fcull from the inner table was 
lying upon the membrane. The confultation now agreed, that to afcertain what it 
was that lay fo deep under the fcull, the trepan fhould be applied; then a crucial 
incifion was made, having this opening in the centre; the corners of the incifion 
were diflected, and carried backwards, and, on account of hemorrhagy from the 
arteries of the fcalp, the wound was drefled forthwith, and, not next day, but the - 
day following, was appointed for applying the trepan. At three in the afternoon, 
the bandages having been undone, the cranium being bare, the feat of the evil was 


plainly feen. The bone, at the meeting of the coronal and fagittal futures, was 
3N2 


“ Die 15. feu tertia ab adventu ejus, fupra foramen excrefcentia quedam in confpeCtum venit, que tamen, 
quod facillime fepararetur, habita fuit nullius efle momenti, quare poflero mane, 

Die 16. nempe, acceptis fecum emplaftris convenientibus, et balfamo. vulnerarie, domum revertit : applicata 
fuerunt emplaftra, preemiffis ex balfamo inunétionibus, debitz quoque deligationes quotidie fuerunt inftitute, uf- 
que dum, quatuor hebdomadarum {patio elapfo, cum ad-coalitum vulnus perduci nequiret, fed foramen in cal- 
varia, potius continue, pus funderet, comite itineris, modo nominato chirurgo Raftenburgenfi accepto, quo vite 
et fanitati fuse confuleret, iter ac nos, Regiomontum, relegeret ; acceflit autem. 

Die 11. O&obr. Convocatis itaque die fequenti dn. medico et chirurgis fupra nominatis, de re videbatur effe, 
unum adhuc advocare medicum. 

Die 13. Dn. Adamus Harweck, M.D. & P. P. etiam fuit adjunAus; pro inveftigando itaque malo, Dn, 
Grofmannus, foramini pus fundenti, ftylum per calvariam, fefque digitum plus minus, oblique licet, immifit et 
ad quippiam duriufculum renitens illifit, quod illico retalit addens, calvarize craffitiem tantam efle non pofle, 
quanta quidem ft) li immiffi longitudo cerneretur, ad interiora itaque penetrafle eum, efle manifeftum; nec tamen 
cerebrum vel meningem, nec calvarise interiorem laminam id effe ; ad quod offenderet (nifi defquamatum lamine 
hujus fragmentum, dure matri incumbere, conjecturandum foret) cerebro enim durius,-mollius offe reperiri: 
quo ergo, quid lateret intus, patefceret, trepanum adhibere ftatuerunt ; facta propterea tunc fuit in crucem inci- 
fio, ita ut foramen, in medio preeter propter, relinqueretur, et labra vulneris a cranio, quo fic denudaretur iHud, 


avulfa et reclenata fuerunt, fanguine fatis large effufeque profluente, pro quo fiftendo, flupa fafficiente impofita, 
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rough and carious; the opening in the cranium was plugged up with a flefhy exe 
crefcence,. of the fize of the nail of the little finger ; and the probe being infinuated 
by the fide of it into the cranium, pafled very deep. The fungus was this evening 


pared away, and the fore dreffed. 

“ On the rsth, the confultation was again convoked, and would now have ap- 
plied the trepan, but for the forenefs of the integuments, and other circumftances 
of the wound; the fungus was again pared, the wound drefled, and the patient 
committed to fleep, which was fomewhat difturbed with thoughts of the operation, 
which was next day to be performed. 

“ On the 16th, the firft crown of the trepan was applied; and the circle of 
bone being picked away, its inner table was found black and carious. The fungus 
protruded, fo as to occupy the trepan-hole, while the pus exuded by one fide. 
Things looking thus ill, required deliberate confultation; and, in order to pro- 
ceed with more caution, other confultants were called in. * 


“ On the 17th, no change of fymptoms, no diminution of the tumor appeared ; 
a few carious fcales being extracted, the probe paffed under the fcull more eafily, 
efpecially towards the right fide ; and the number of confultants being again in- 


deligatio conveniens adminiftrata fuit 5 trepani vero applicatio, in diem perendinum, certas ob rationes, fuit di- 


- 


lata. 
Poft horam hujus dici vefpertinam tertiam, infpecto vulnere, cranium denudatum, inque ipfo, future: fagitta- 


lis et corenalis concurfu, mali fedes comparuit, ipfumque os, afperum et fcabrum, carneque fpongiofa et ad mag- 
nitudinem unguis minoris accedente, obfeffum, fuit repertum, atque ftylus in cranii foramen adactus, alte pene- 
travit : refeta itaque carne luxuriante, vulnns deligatum fuit. 

Die. x5. Supra nominati dni. medici et chirurgi conveherunt, atque prium trepanum jam applicaffent, nifi im 
craflinum operationem hanc differendam effe, tum labia vulneris trepanum impedientia, tum ohiacul alia id 
aiffuafiffent. Unde didudtis magis labiis, et exciffa, quantum potuit, carne fpongiola, deligate vulnere, quietem 
wgroto, et ufum pulveris de die 13tia O@obris, injunxerunt ; node exa@ta, quam varia infomnia, ob inflantem 
trepanationem interturbaverant. 

Die 16. Trepanum primum adhibitum fuit, atque perforato cranio, exciflum officulum exemptum, tota fua 
interior’ lamina cariem paflum, fub ipfa calvaria vero, ad matrem duram, fungofa caro, per totum foraminis {pa- 
tium et latius adhuc expanfa, ut et pus ad latus foraminis dextrum promanans, in confpeétum venerunt. Singulis 
res hac altiorem peperit meditationem; quo enim affeCtus hic-rarior, eo etiam gravior, curatuque difficiliar oa 
bitus fuit : vifum eft propterea e re efle, plures accerfere medicos, et cum confilio aggredi curationem. 

Die 17. Symptomata nulla obfervata, nec fungus immutatus apparuit, ex vulnere fragmenta quedam offea 
exempta, flylus, latas dextrum verfus, fab cranium, minus vero finiftrum verfus, adigi potuit ; vulnus itaque de- 


ligatum debiteque munitum fuit, et cerevifie potus, decoGto paffular, addito, conceflus; unde alvus laxior red- 


dita : conceflus quoque pro recreandis fpiritibus, vini caliculus; vefperi eadem vulneris facies obfervata, eadem- © 


gue cura continuata. 2 


Die 18. Et ego ad dn. xgrum, pridie illuc vocatus, accefli, et preter fupra nominatos dn. medicos atque chi- 
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creafed, and the parts carefully infpeéted, this was the unanimous decifion: That, 
as the inner table of the fcull, where it was trepanned, and the outer furface of the 
parietal bone to a great.extent, was plainly carious ; as the fungus extended beyond 
the trepanned part, and neither the caries nor fungus could be fubdued otherwife 
than by bolder operations, the trepan fhould be again applied.” 

“On the 19th, nothing farther was attempted, than the taking away, with the 
cutting forceps, three or four carious feales. The further extenfion of the incifions 


was delayed to the following day; and again the patient paffled an uneafy night 
at the thoughts of the morrow’s operation. 


* On the 2oth, the lips of the incifion was again diffeéted back, and fufficient 
{pace prepared for applying the trepan. During thefe cruel operations, he never 
moved his head, nor permitted a groan nora figh to efcape him: The incifions 
being completed, the caries was difplayed, extending from the jun@ion of the co- 
ronal and fagittal futures backwards towards the occiput, terminating in a fungous 
tubercle. 


rurgos, etiam venerandum facultatis noftree feniorem, et tum temporis decanum, Dn. D, Georgium Wofeginium, 
P. P. ordinarium fecundum, ut et Dn. D. Philippum Jacobum Hartmannum, P, P. M. extraord. illic offendi ; 
refoluta itaque per Dn. Auguftinum Grofmannum (qui et reliquas per curationem totam operationes chirurgi- 
cas perfecit) deligatione, in conditionem feu ftatum mali inquifivimus, quo’ probe perfpeGo, vulnus denuo deli- 
gabatur, adhibitis prius (quod etiam in deligationibus reliquis omnibus faétum eft). fomentis. 

His peractis, de cura recte inftituenda confultabamus, cafum venerando noftro dn. feniore ad artis preefcripta, 
proponente, qui, quod tum officulum per trepanum primum extraétum, tota interiore faa lamina et ad latus fi- 
niftrum, tum et offa bregmatis fuperius magnam partem carie confeGa cernerentur, fub calvaria vero, fungofa 
caro, fuper matre dura expanfa obfervaretur, et neutrius curatio citra excifionem inftitui poflet, de ulterius appli- 
candis trepanis, nobis omnibus affentientibus, confilium dabat. 

Die 19. Nihil tentatum, nifi quod tria cariofi offis fruftula, (que dn. patienti in manum tradebantur, forcipe 
inciforia fuerint abfciffa.. Incifio vero, feu cutis feparatio, in diem pofierum*differebatur : comedit bene, noétem 
vero, forfan (ut et ipfe dn. patiens putabat) propterea, quod fuflinendorum pofterea die dolorum maximam animo 
impreflerat acerbitatem, habuit inquietam. 

Die 20. Difciffa cute, et incifionum labiis, cum pericranio a calvaria extrorfum avulfis, pro applicandis tre 
panis fufficiens fpatium parabatur, larga fubfequente hemorrhagia, omnes tamen has effrenati doloris vehemen- 
tias, tam incredibili cum animi robore perpetiebatur, et cohibebat coercebatque intra fefe dn. patiens, ut nullas 
voces indecoras, nec gemitum aut fufpirium ederet, imo caput, toto operationis tempore, per fe, fine ullius adju- 
mento, adeo immotum tenebat, ut nec latum culmum fitu fuo id movifle, vere dici poffit : facta incifione, in con- 
fpeétum veniebat caries, in fagittali futura a coronali incipiens, atque occiput verfus tendens, cum protuberantia 
in fine fpongiofa, vulneri magna fatis linamentorum difcerptorum, feu ftupze quantitas imponebatur: per diem ut 
et noétem, fenfit dn, patiens, in incifionum labiis, dolores adurentes punttorios, qui et appetitum proftraverunt, 
fomnum item interceperunt. Sequenti 

Die, 21. fcilicet, iterum convenimus ; ftupa de vulnetis medio auferebatur ; reliqua yero, in incifionum extre- 

> 
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“ On the 21ft, we met again; the doffils were withdrawn from the centre of the 
wound, but not thofe which were introduced into the extremities of the wound, 
becaufe they adhered more firmly, and it might have renewed the hemorrhagy, had 
they been withdrawn. The extent of carious bone being meafured, was found to be 
two inches in length; the patient now recovered his appetite and fleep, unlefs 
when. tormented with pain. 

“ His furgeon, Grofmann, being on the 22d obliged to leave town, the fecond 
application of the trepan was again delayed. He paffed the afternoon in pain, but 
was relieved by vinous fomentations. 

“ On the 23d, the day appointed for operation, there is defcribed a perturbed 
and indecent fcene ; Farver the paftor, and Aulic-Confeffor, had anticipated their vi- 
fit, was flationed by the fide of the patient, difluading him from fuffering the opera- 
tion, and was occupied in propounding formal fyllogifms, and maintaining long 
and idle debates with all prefent about the chances of cure, the powers of nature, 
the pains of the operation, and the dangers of the trepan. But thefe learned dif- 
courfes were at laft interrupted by the noble patient, who, after exclaiming, “* O God ! 


fupport me with your help!” placed himfelf in the chair for operation; and, 


turning to the furgeon, faid, “ In the name of God, do with me what is right, - 


whatever you. have refolved.” He then éxhorted him to perform his opera- 


mitatibus puta, quod firmius, et quafi conglutinata is adhereret, nec fine fubfecuturse hemorrhagix periculo 
avelli poflet, inta@a relinquebatur. Horis promeridianis, cariei, in futura fagittali, longitudinem circino dimetitus 
fam, quam, ut monftrat, invenii. Cibum melius fumpfit, fomnum etiam melius capere potuit, qui profundus 
fuiffet, nifi ob dolorem, ex impreflione labiorum vulneris, quoquo verfus caput inclinaret, incitatum, fedendo 
_ dormire coadlus fuiflet. 

Die 22. Ob Dn. Grofmanni, Ratim, fa&ta matutina deligatione, iter unius diei rus fufcipientis, abitum tre- 
pani applicatio adhue procraftinanda fuit, a meridie bene habebat, nifi quod quandoque a doloribus punétoriis, 
alternatim illapfis,-mox tamen evanefcentibus infeftaretur ; in abfentia Dn. Grofmanni, Dn. Viviani et Fuchs, 
circa vefperam, fomenta ex vino calido adhibuerunt, oleo rofaceo caput inunxerunt, et deligationem perfecerunt, 
ceena et fomnus modicus fubfequebantur ; hic tamen, ob diftam modo caufam, aliquoties fuit turbatus. 

Ipfe etiam dn, patiens, fermones noftros interpellens, in fequentia erumpebat: (‘ In Jefu nahmen, ihr herren, 
ich hab mich in ihre Geryalt gegeben, fie machen mit mir, wie fie es gedencken zu verantworten”). Domini 
mei, fubdidi me poteflati vellree, peragite in me, in Jesu nomine, que a vobis defenfum iri, confiditis; atque 
felle, huic negotio apparate, infidens, dnum. chirurgum, de officio fuo intrepide exequendo cohortabatur : opus 
igitur aggrefli fuimus, atque fecundum et majus trepanum fuit applicatum, cum fucceflu optimo, et fumma egri 
tolerantia, qui nec de ullis conquerebatur doloribus folito ; tamen major quantitas fanguinis, per ipfum trepanum, 
cum ad diploen deventum effet, ad cochlearia tria vel quatuor circiter, fubfequebatur ; ipfum os ex{ciflum vero, 
firmum ac-fanum, ac valde craflum, nifi quod aliquo modo, in inferiori tantum lamina, ut monftrat, carie arro- 
fym effet, reperiebatur : ipfum trepani foramen, floridus adimplebat fanguis, cui linteolum, cleo rofaceo imbu- 


tum, atque Rupa, quantum fuliciebat, imponebantur. 


ee em | 


So 
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tions fteadily and manfully. The work was begun; a fecond and larger tre- 
pan-crown was applied, with little pain to the patient, but with an unufual: profu- 
fion of blood, (which began to flow when the faw had reached the diploe), to the 
extent, indeed, of three or four {poonfuls. This piece of bone was firm and found, 
and peculiarly thick, except on its lower furface,; where it feemed eroded by caries. 
Bat a pain in the eye of that fide, which, from:the time the perforation was half 
finifhed, the patient felt at every turn of the faw, forbade the application of a third 
trepan. He himfelf requefted that no other perforation fhould be made at thig 
time; and we accordingly left him undifturbed. He dined but poorly, from want 
of ftrength; at two we met again, to make the third perforation, but refrained 
from it on account of the pains, which were rather aggravated than relieved. He 
went to bed fupperlefs, pafled an uneafy night, and it was only towards morning 
that he had any remiflion of pain. 

“But, on the 24th, the third trepanning was very happily and fuccefefully pers 
formed ; the bleeding from the diploe was equally profufe; the patient felt no pain 
from cutting the bone; but the pains of both eyes came on again, from the work- 
ing of the terebra, and ceafed the moment the piece was cut out. This piece of 
bone was in no degree tainted with caries, but found without and within. ‘The 
patient was full of hope and confidence, and doubted nothing that his perfea reco- 


very, and the fuccefs of our operation, would give the lie to our detraQors. He 


Ad tertium trepanum progredi, vetabat dolor oculi iftius lateris, nempe finiftri, quem fab ipfa terebratione 
fere dimidia, et ad fingulas quoque trepani ada€tiones, dn. aiger perfentiebat ; tum et, quod differri illud fi foret 
pofibile, ipfe poftularet, quia fe viribus ad aliud ex alio fubfequens, perferendum, imparem futurum putabat ; 
fa&ta itaque beligatione convenienti, inturbatus réelinquebatur.  Prandium, ob appetitum proftratum, fuit exis 
guum, Hora fecunda promeridiana, ad inftituendam trepanum tertium conveneramus; quoniam autem dolores 
oculum vehementiores invaferant, qui necdum intermittebant, fed ad qualemcumque ; in fa@o modo foramine, 
preflionem, augmentabantur, in craRinum illud differre, confultum videbatur ; refoluta fafcia, {crobiculus trepani, 
fluido fimul et florido fanguine plenus, inveniebatur, fata itaque debita deligatione, preter quod aliud quid oc- 
ciperetur, die hac dn. eger finebatur ; manfit inccenatus, et no&em traduxit infomnem, quod ingravefcentibus 
oculi finiftri infeftaretur doloribus, qui circa tempus’ matutinum aliquantum remiferant. 

Die 24. Cum fucceflu optimo inflituebatur trepanifatio tertia ; fanguinis tamen, pati ut in fecunda, ubi ad di- 
ploen perveniebatur, fubfequente quantitate, conftanter pariter hanc ut antecedentem, et fine magnis doloribus 
dn. patiens preferebat ; fub ipf* terebratione tamen, dolores in utrogue oculo incidenter affligebant, qui iien 
flatim, cum operationis fine quoque finiebantur ; gratulabatur fibi de fucceflu bono dn. patiens, fpe fubfecuturas 
felicis curationis fretus, hinc dextra fua, meam, fub ipfa terebratione, prehendens et premens, bene negotium, 
ad me inquiebat, Deo auxiliante, ceffurum, et obtreCtatoribus noftris prebo futurum, confide: “ Ich mercke; es 


wird durch Gottes Hulffe gut gehen, allen unfern Feinden zu Spott und Schande.”? -Peracte trepanatione, mods 
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went fupperlefs to bed, {pent a painful and fatiguing night, and towards morning 


was thirfty. 

“ He requefted, on the 25th, that we fhould defer for two days the fawing out 
what remained to bs cut away: Excepting occafional lancing-pains in the forehead, 
he continued well, ate with appetite, and had refrefhing fleep.. On the 26th, the 
pains of the eyes and forchead returned; and, having fupped plentifully, he pafled a 
fleeplefs night, but free from pain. On the 27th, fome of the intermediate pieces 
of bone were cut out with ftraight faws, fome fragments were pinched away with 
the cutting forceps. On the 28th, a faw better adapted to the form of the part ha- 
ving been prepared, more bone was fawed away; drying applications were put to 
the fungus ; his appetite improved ; he was chearful ; he had a tranquil night, and 
flept a good deal. On the goth, the faws were ufed once more; however lightly 


debito deligabatur. Officulum exemptum, nulla carie infetum, fed lamina fua tam exteriore quam interiore 

folidum, omufbufque partibus incorruptum deprehendebatur. Prandium fuit modicum : poft meridiem, de ali- 

quali folum virium imbecillitate conquerebatur ; ccena fuit brevis, vel nulla potius; no¢tem habuit infomnem, 

ob dolores, in foramine preprimis ultimi trepani, et circa frontem, perceptos fere continuos; circa nottem me- 
diam circiter quoque fiti vexatus, adeo ut de decoéta fumere fuerit neceffitatus. 

Die 25. Ut ad bidui fpatium, in exfcindendo reliquo offe, ceffaremus, petiit, quo tempore vires fe recuperatu- 
rum, fibi habebat perfuafiffimum, quare, deligatione tantumdem faéta, quieti relinquebatur ; ante prandium ad 
fefqui hore {patium dormivit, ceflarunt ptidie allapfi dolores, et prandit fatis bene , poft meridiem fatis erat ve- 
getus, nifi quod bis terve circa frontem imprimis, pungentes, mox tamen evanefcentes, perciperet dolores ; cc- 
navit fatis bene, noétem habuit quietam, nec ullos capitis dolores fenfit. 

Die 26, Mane, capitis dolores, ad oculos et frontem imprimis ingruentes, non tamen diu, (dimidiam horam 
circiter), durantes obfervabantur ; faéta fuit deligatio, poft etiam fatis bene pranfus fuit. Ccenavit largiter, 
noétem vero infomnem fere, fine ullo tamen capitis dolore, peregit. Operationibus his abfolutis, feorfum collo- 
cutus mecum dn, patiens, fe, reliquos dnos. D. D. excepto Dn. Lic. Gottfched, medico tunc fuo ordinario, abdi- 
caturum, mihi expofuit, voluitque ut de meo confilio, reliqua perficeretur curatio, utque ad finem ufque huic 
preeflem, a me popofcit. 

Die 27. Serrulis redtis, interftitia foraminum, modiolis faGtorum, difcindere tentebatur, ob ferrularum autem 
jneptitudinem, duse tantum lines, feu delineationes, pro inftituendis fetionibus, accommodiflima, duéte fuerunt, 
leviter tulit omnia dn. patiens, poft vero, ante prandium, iterum per femi horam, ad oculos, capitis fenfit do- 
lores, pranfus tamen eft fatis bene 5 poft meridiem bona fuerunt cunéta, ad horam quartam ufque, ubi forcipe in- 
ciforia aliquot fruftula offis, inter primi et fecundi trepani foramina, exempta, foramina item exterfa, et deliga- 
tio faa fuerunt ; coenavit bene, et fine dolore, cum aliquali fomno, noctem traduxit. 

Die 28. Tam ante, quam poft meridiem, nihil fere, ob ferrularum commodarum defeftum, preter” deligatio- 
nes, inftitutum fuit ; interim fatis bene fe habuit, fatis bene comedit, atquge bene dormiendo, poftquam ad horam 
nonam ufque nocturnam, ab amicis et cognatis, fecum coenantibus, blandis converfationibus exhilaratus effet, fine 
olore, quietam habuit noétem. 


Die 30. Serrula iterum adhibita fuit, atque ubi interior quoque lamina perfecta videbatur, quamvis eohereret 


- 
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the dura mater was touched with the levators or faws, it feemed extremely fenfible, 
and excited excruciating pains; many parts were now burft up with the levators, 
which were carious on both furfaces, and throughout. That part of the fungus 
which protruded through the openings of the parietal bones, was cut. off with a 
blunt fpathula, without the flighteft_ perception of pain, while part of the cranium 
on the right fide was burft up with the levator, which, though found without, was 
carious On its internal furface: Part of this furface yet adhered fo firmly to the fun- 
gus, that, in place of being feparated, it was cut away with the forceps, which exci- 
ted excruciating pains of the eyes, and through all the brain, fo terrible, indeed, that the 
patient, who had borne all the moft painful parts of the operation with compofure, 
roared with agony, “ Oh, oh, my left eye! in the name of God, what are you 
doing ?” while the blood flowed very profufely ; all that day he fuffered dreadful 
pain, but his fleep was {weet and refrefhing, without difturbed dreams. On the 
3ift, the pains returned at dreffing ; two days he pafled in great fear of hemorrha- 
gy, almoft depriving himfelf of fleep. On the 2d of Odober, the veffel which 
had occafioned this alarm was tied; and this day, as on many of the preceding, he 
was ftill tormented with a gnawing pain, (dolorem quodammodo mordicantem) ; 
but it fubfided as ufual towards night, _and. he enjoyed refrefhing fleep. On 
the sth,.a {mall fragment of the fungus was feparated with a fpathula. On the 6th, 
it became neceflary, on account of profufion of matter, and a degree of fxtor, to 
drefs twice a-day. 
Vou, II. : 30 


« 
adhuc, vedtis per primum trepanum parti finiflre, fuper fungo, fubmittebatur, (fimulac enim extra fungum, 


dura mater in fecundi aut tertii trepani foramine, quam leviflime tangebatur, intolerabiles excitabantur dolores), 
furfumque pars illa, ad futuram fagittalem ufque effringebatur, que, qua fafciem exteriorem, et interiorem, ca- 
riofa plane inveniebatur; poftea, fungi, que per fagittalem excreverat pars, fine ulla doloris perceptione, et f{pa- 
tula quidem, feu ferro hebete, feparabatur: pariter et dextra calvarice pars, veGte elevabatur, que extrinfecus, 
integra, intrinfecus, magna ex parte carie derofa {peGtabatur, interiori etiam fua lamina, fungo tam firmiter ad- 
nata erat, ut erui non poffet, et forfice abfcindi eam oporteret, unde dolores acerbiflimi, et in, toto cerebro, et 
ad oculos imprimis, inducebantur, ut etiam dn. ager, (qui alias dolores quofcumque per operationes cunétas, in- 
fenfibilis quafi pertulerat), exclamare cogeretur, (‘* Ave, ave, mein Jinckes Auge umb Gottes Willen, ihr Her- 
ren, was macht ihr???) Ah, ah, finittrum meum oculum, per Deum, Domini, quid agitis ? fanguis etiam, ob fe- 
parationem illam, large profluebat, quare immiffo prius decoéto {culteti, fafcia imponebatur, atque quo fanguinis 
fluxus fupprimeretur,, hac die non folvebatur, fed circa vefperam defenfivum reiterabatur ; ferifit eo tempore im- 
manes, quales toto quatuordecim dierum {patio non afflixere, dolores, quid ad no€tem. ufque, donec fomnus in- 
grueret, pendurarunt, quapropter ccena etiam modica tantum fuit; {bfecutus tamen eft fomnus bonus et reficiens, 


ab{que ullis imaginibus aut infomniis ; unde mane, 
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“ The opening was now more accurately meafured with compaffes; it 
was of a triangular form, and fully three inches in length. On the »7th,. 
fome {mall {plinters of bone feparated at the drefling ; other {maller exfoliations. 
were difcharged at the drefling of the 9th; on the roth, two more were difchar- 
ged; and on the 11th, two more from the fore-part of the opening ; on the rath, 
was difcharged a larger fragment; on the 13th, he had pains of the eyes and 
temples, which only ceafed after an hour’s fleep ; and on the 14th, one other feale 
was exfoliated. On the 17th, towards night the pains returned, which kept him 
awake till midnight. On the 18th, he went -to vifit fome friends, and remain= 
ed till midnight ; he paffed the day without pain, and the following night. in re- 
frefhing fleep. He was now dreffed with dry dreflings only. On the ‘2oth, fill, 
another fcale of bone came away ; on the 21ft, he had his fifters and friends to 
dine with him. The granulations were now feen tifing faft in the firft trepan-hole, 
and an exfoliating piece of bone was pulled away with the forceps. 

“ But of leffer exfoliations, laxative pills, anodyne draughts, and refrefhing or 
fleeplefs nights, there is no end in this narrative, as there are no bounds to the en- 
comiums of the patient’s conftancy and fortitude, nor any moderate limits to the 
augutt titles which the noble patient, and all his relations and friends, collateral, 
and direét, barons and haronefles, are decorated. I muft conclude with faying, that, 
on account of the foftnefs and apparent fungofity of the growing flefh, they were 
obliged to touch it occafionally with cauftics. During all the month of December, 


Die 31. Satis alacer reperiebatur, facta fuit confueta hora 8va deligatio, preemiffa inungione decodii feulte- 
tiani ; poft deligationem, non leves iterum illapfi funt dolores, ad prandium ufque, durantes, qui tamen intra 
prandendum, quo cibus, in fatis magna quantitate acceptus fuit, evanuerunt, ita ut horis promeridianis, dnum. 
egrotum fatis vegetum invenerimus : ad vefperam, iterum capitis dolores perfenfit, ad fomnum ufque affligen- 
tes, unde ccena exigua, et fomnus interturbatus fubfeeutus; noéte in media, fatis vehemens, exorta fuit hamor- 
rhagia, ut pro coercenda’ea, dn. Fuchs chirurgus, qui iifdem in zedibus commorabatur, fuerit accerfitus.. 

Die 1. Novembris,. foluta ligatura, ad finem ultime: incifionis, in finiftro latere, fub incifione, diflefa pro- 
minens vena hunc effudiffe fanguinem, repericbatur, quod tamen, ab ipfa incifionis die, nondum contigerat : im- 
pediebat heemorrhagia hac, quo minus apertura debite extergeri poflet, et carptis filamentis obturari poftulabat, 
facta itaque fuit cita deligatio, prandium habuit mediocre, aliquales tamen, non adeo vehementes vero, capitis 
dolores fenfit, ctim aliqua virium imbecillitate: poft vefpertinam quartam, inflituebatur deligatio, finiftro tamen 
Jatere relio inta@to, ob hemorrhagie metum, adhibendo deco¢tum’ {culteti; cena fuit mediocris, fubfequen- 
tem etiam vefperam ct noétem fine doloribus tranfegit, fomnolentus quidem, fomno tamen fe non dedit, ob hz- 
morrhagic metum, quia caput finiftrorfum leo imponere metuebat, donec primo diluculo, fuadente chirurgo: 
Fuchfio, (qui, capite infpeto, nullum erupifle fanguinem invenerat, in finiflrum latus fe inclinaret, et {ub ejus 


cuttodia bene dormiret. 
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the progrefs of the wound was regular, and his’ re-convalefcence was uniform and 
rapid. He had only one'reftlefs night, that of the 7th, and it was occafioned, not 
by his own ill health, but by his anxiety for a friend, who, upon feeing the wound at 
one of the dreffings, was ftruck with horror, fainted, and fell back. He fuffered no 
interruptions, but what were occafioned by flight imprudences; nor any diftrefs, 
but from a violent cough, occafioned by late vifits to the baronefles and barons. 
On the 17th, he took an airing for fome miles in a clofe carriage; one {mall fcale 
was difcharged on the 2oth. The laft of December, the day of his final cure, and 
the laft of the year, he {pent with becoming ferioufnefs, in religious duties, in gi- 
ving thanks to God for his miraculous recovery ; the next he fpent in the feftivities 
of the feafon without reftraint, and without harm ; and, having returned home on 
the 30th of January, continued to enjoy the moft perfect health.” 

I have’ tranflated thus, faithfully, a cafe which has often been the fubje& 
of comments, a cafe much mifunderftood, that being defcribed as a fungus, 
which is plainly a caries of the feull, This long and interefting narrative car- 
ries with it very important pathological fa@s. It is a cafe folitary almoft in 
the records of our {cience, and the fuccefs of thefe rude but neceflary operations, in 
which a fpace of fix inches circumference was cut out of the {cull moft fortunate. 
You will have remarked, as I defcribed in fucceflion to you, the feveral phenomena, 
—the extreme cold, fucceeded by immediate heat,—the fudden pain,—the flow pro- 
grefs of the difeafe,—the extent of the caries,—and the infignificancy of the fungus. 
I am not forry to have tranflated, for the firft time, this narration from the Gothic 
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Die 2. Faéta fuit deligatio, impofito venz in finiftro latere, (qua tamen nullum ftillaverat fanguinem), pul- 
vere ftyptico : malum alias in eodem inventum fuit ftatu, nifi quod fupra denudatum os frontis; et in fecundo 
tertioque trepano, rubicunda: puntta, (nove recrefcentis carnis primordia), fparfim confpicerentur: prandium 
habuit largum, totaque die bene fe habuit, vefpere ingruente tamen, in ipfo malo, quodammodo mordicantem 
fenfit dolorem ; ccenavit mediocriter, et quietam, fine doloribus, habuit noGem. 

Die 3. Sine doloribus, alacer, totam peregit diem, probe prandendo ac ccenando. Mane, et oe abies tantum 
vice, die hac, recenfito jam modo, fuit fa@a deligatio, (funda galeni difta), nof&tem, bene dormiendo, tranfegit, ~ 
licet etiam aliquoties expergifceretur, flatim tamen iterum obdormivit. 

Die 4. Tota die, cunéa bene gefta, preeterquam quod poft deligationem, per horz fere fpatium, dolores ca- : 
pitis non adeo leves, fenferit : una facta deligatio ; per tuffim aliquoties a fomno, qui fatis quietus fuerat experge- 
factus. 

Die 5. Modo priftino et tempore confueto, fatta fuit deligatio; fruftulum etiam fungi, obtufo quidem inftru- 
mento, fpatula nempe, feparabatur, quo facto, fanguis ftatim profluebat, et doloribus, levibus faltem, iifque 
paucis, ad oculos decumbentibus, afficiebatur: alias omnia bona, nifi quod tuffis continuaret.. Circino obfervavi 


longitudinem interftitii extremarum orarum, primi et fecundi trepani fignatam. 
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468 THIS CARIES ASCRIBED TO COLD AND FEVER. 


Latin in which it is told; it is a cafe of caries in the fcull, as nearly parallel with 
that of the boy’s tibia, proceeding from cold, as can be imagined, and well calcula~ 
ted to demonftrate the fudden effects of cold feconded by heat and fever upon the 
ftruGture of a bone. i 

Firft, a ftrong and vigorous man, travels poft by night, in weather intenfely 
cold, and though inured to fervice, in Brabant, with the army, he feels all its in- 
tenfity, and afcribes to it all his diftrefs. He arrives at his houfe, and is recei- 
ved in rooms heated, after the German manner, with ftoves; and there having 
hardly embraced his friends, he is ftruck with a fudden and violent pain in the 
head; and, I donbt not, had the detail of his cafe been very perfect, we fhould 
have found, that, like this herd-boy, he had paffed the firft night in feverith dreams, 
and great diforder. During feven weeks, the pains are unremitting and torturing ; 
and while the bone was thus inflamed, furely the dura mater could not fail to fepa- 
rate from it; the moment the pains ceafe, the vertigo is perceived, which marks the 
exact period of this kind of danger. The pains return, his whole fcalp {wells, and 
then by fuppuration the {welling becomes limited to the part affe@ted, to the: re- 
gion of the carious bone. Again, at the diftance of fourteen days, the puffy tumor 
rifes;——-the fcalp is plainly detached from the deadened cranium ;—the tumor 
fubfides, but the fore never heals;—the bone, covered by fiftulous integuments, 
diftils a ferous humour; and we have every reafon to believe, that when the. intc- 
guments ate no longer able to hold connedtion with fuch difeafed bone, the dura 
mater, on its internal furface, cannot remain found. This caries, then, or fe- 
brile necrofis of the feull, is plainly the original difeafe: The feparated dura mater 
might well put on (in this feparated flate) a difpofition to generate fungus: Yet, 
when, after a year’s fuffering, and innumerable confultations, the phyficians and 
furgeons refolved that the trepan fhould be applied, when a great circle, of fix inches 
of circumference, is cut away, there is, in proportion to this extent of caries, a 
fungus fo infignificant, that except fome flight aftringents, foaked in Malmfy wine, 
and (towards the end of the cure) fome flight applications of the cauftic, we hear 
nothing of the fungus ; it is adventitious only ; it does not protrude through the 
feull, nor, though cut down, does it grow up again like a true fungus, in one night ; 
it wants every effential charafter of fungus; it refembles nearly the vigorous granula- 
tions of a healthy but fuppurated dura mater; and heals fo equally along with the 
bone and integuments, that we are no more entitled to defcribe this asa fungus of 
the dura mater, than as cancer of the brain. 


si 
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OF SUPPURATION OF THE BRAIN, FROM WHATSOEVER CAUSE IT PROCEEDS, 
WHETHER FROM LACERATION OF THE INTEGUMENTS, SEPARATION OF THE 
DURA MATER, OR CONTUSION OF THE SCULL,—-OF THE SIGNS OF DANGER, AND 
THE PROPER TIME FOR OPERATING;—-WITH AN ANALYSIS OF THE OPINIONS 
AND PRACTICES OF THE MOST ABLE PHYSICIANS AND SURGEONS ON THIS IMPOR- 
TANT QUESTION. 


You will now perceive, that contufions of the cranium lead naturally to one 
of two forms of difeafe; either to a mere exfoliation, a difeafe limited to the 
bone, and long protraéted, yet in no period void of danger; or a prefent affec+ 
tion of the dura mater, penetrating in a few days to the brain itfelf, and followed 
by very fudden death. If, in demonftrating to you the various affections of the 
lacerated fcull, feparated dura mater, and contufed bone, I have treated individually 
and diftinétly of affetions which are oftener combined, it is with the purpofe, firft, 
of proving, that they do happen independently of one another; and, fecondly, 
of accuftoming you to reafon corretly on the individual facts; and teaching 
you to diftinguifh the peculiar conftitutions and affeCtions of each part, fo as 
to be able to foretell the dangers refulting from each particular injury. But 
thefe parts having one common circulation, and a mutual fympathy and depen- 
dence, it cannot be but that, in moft cafes, the blow which affets the bone, by 
contufion, muft fhake the dura mater, and deaden the integuments, and produce, 
by this complicated injury, fymptoms different in complexion, (and more hnme- 
diate in their confequences), from any I have yet defcribed. I have defcribed chiefly 
that form of contufion, where, along with a mere caries, there is a flow feparation of 
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the corrupted bone, and little danger ; but not that where the period is fhort, where the 
fymptoms immediately follow the injury; where, though there is no —— wound, 
nor apparent bruife, to intimate the patient’s danger, there rifles, after a few days of thi- 
verings, and indefcribable confufion of head, a puffy tumor, the fiiaire mark of danger, 


} 


and where in a few days more the brain is deeply affeted, and the patient dies. ‘I am 


now to explain to you the prit iciples on which this cafe isto be refolved; the rules and 
data; according to which a confultation, the moft folemn and interefting in our profef- 
fion, is to be conducted : The confulion of head, fhivering, and fever, are,all too flight 
for the patient to feel, or his friends to apprehend, or any but his furgeon to eftimate 
july the danger of his fituation : The fymptoms are’too flight to allow the mention 
~ é © 


of an operation, efteemed the moft hazardous in furgery, which yet mutt be imme- 
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diately performed, elfe the man is loft without redemption. Not one among you, 
perhaps, is deftined ever once in his life to perform lithotomy, but there is not one 
of you who will not be daily called upon, in future practice, to decide upon the moft 
difficult of all queftions refpe€ting injuries of the head;—to deliver before a jury 
a fentence on life or death ;—to proclaim the motives and principles of your prac- 
tice, your reputation being involved in the fate both of your patignt, and of the 
criminal accufed of his death. The phenomena which I have hitherto defcribed, 
are chiefly thofe of caries, affeting only the bone, protracted for months. or years, 
and often void of danger. But the train of fymptoms I am now to defcribe, are 
thofe from which danger is infeparable. 

A man, in a quarrel, or in a riot, is knocked down with a brick-bat, or blud- 
geon. Heis, perhaps, only ftunned by the blow, and does not fall down: he is fick 
ened, faint, cold, and pale, but.in a few minutes he feels quite recovered: often a 
blow apparently more terrible, is harmlefs :. but whatever may be the force, there is 
unhappily no. criterion of the effect of fuch a blow. Though a patient thus 
hurt is apparently well, and goes about his ufual occupations, he feels a depref- 
fion of {pirits, and a confufion of head,a want of appetite, and loathing of food : 
He is in a faint, languid, and nervous. condition : his ,hands tremble, and his 
head fwims upon being hurried in exercife, or difturbed with any unufual emo- 
tion, and he pafles the night in unquiet fleep, and terrifying dreams, from which 
he wakes in indefcribable confufion, from time to time. In.a few days, the. 
part injured, though at firft it was hardly livid, rifes into a puffy tumor, round, 
foft, regular, circumfcribed ; important, only as it is connected with thefe figns of 
danger, and .as it implies a detachment of the dura mater, and contufion of the 
bone. 

In a few days, the fever is more confpicuous, (though perhaps the tumor is 
flattened), with flight horrors and fhiverings; the confufion is more diftrefling, at- 
tended with pain, and a fenfe of girding in the head; he can no longer endure 
the light; the eyes are red, {wollen, and gummy, (the oculi fubpingues of the an- 
cients); the pulfe is quick and weak; the tongue foul; the fkin parched; the vi- 
fage pale and ghaftly, with a he@ic flufh upon the cheek; the urine pale, and fpa- 
ring in quantity ; the hands, and the tongue, when he puts it out, tremble. He 
knows not what ails him, but is night and day in a ftate of indeferibable confufion. 
During the night, roving, grinding the teeth, and lightly delirious; and during 
the day, defponding, opprefled, and fick. 
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If the furgeon be fully aware of the import. of thefe flight, but alarming figns, 
he opens this puffy tumor with the fealpel, and finds the bone dry, and whitith, 
or inclining to yellow. He knows by the afpeét of the pores, which are the holes 
by which the arteries enter it, that it is dead. He applies the trepan, and upon 
taking out the piece, finds that there is a flight coating of cream-coloured pus upon 
the dura mater, and congratulates himfelf, not without reafon, on having anticipa- 
ted the danger, and.faved his patient’s life ; for ufually the fymptoms fubfide after 
perforation, the dura mater» reddens, granulates, and heals along with the {calp, 
with which it unites in one common cicatrix. 

‘But, if the patient be regardlefs; of thefe fymptoms, unconfcious of his fituation, 
or indifferent to the intreaties of his furgeon; if any how this happy interval be 
neglected, the ulcer, which was in this ftage confined to the dura mater, extends to 
the brain. The confufion of head, andifever,\increafe; the patient becomes ftu- 
pid, and drowfy, and weakens from fleep in: great confufion and alarm. He has 
longer thiverings, and more coritinual ficknefs; his knees totter under him, his 
hands tremble, and his face is often flightly diftorted with {pafms; and his limbs, 
efpecially of one fide, are often flightly convulfed; and growing gradually weak- 
er, he fometimes becomes paralytic of one fide, but ufually becomes only more ftu- 
pid, and oppreffed, and fuffers flight convulfive paroxyf{ms before he dies. During 
the firft eight or ten days, he is inthis ftate of languor and fickne(s; from the 
tenth to the twentieth, he is in manifeft danger; and ufually before the twentieth 
or twenty-fifth day, he expires. 

The nature of this puffy tumor, and the:fad prefages to be drawn from it, are now 
plain to you. The blow which contufes the bone, deadens the fcalp, and that fur- 
face which is next the cranium, is chiefly affected, in confequence of the hard refiftance 
of the bone: The furface of the fealp, in contaétwith the contuled fcull, is gangren- 
ous, and thence the tumor is enphyfmatous, foft, uninflamed ; The deadened part being, 
limited, gives a circular form to the tumor; by the extravafation of blood, and 
inflammatory thickening of the furrounding parts, it is circumfcribed ;. and by its re- 
lation to the contufion of the bone, and the probable feparation of the dura mater, 
fuch tumor becomes the moft infallible fign of danger. Nor ist to be doubted,.that 
fuch puffy tumor arifes from the contufion of the bone, and the bruifing of the {calp ; 
for the feparation of the dura mater will not caufe it. Often have I feen the patient, 
who had great effufions of blood betwixt the {cull and dura mater, lie for days or 
weeks opprefled and unaflifted 3 but never have I feen fuch feparation of the dura 
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mater marked with puffy tumor. Ihave here defcribed the moft common courfe of 
the procefs, which ufually lafts fifteen or twenty days before it affets the brain, and 
is fo uniformly the confequence of contufion, as to make the examples I have lately laid 
before you, of fymptoms delayed for months, mere exceptions to the general law. The 
ufual inference, though not univerfally, is generally true, “ That the danger arifing 
from contufion, or wounds of the head, muft appear before the fortieth day.” 
The rules which nature points out for. our conduét are fo very plain, that, had 
nothing been written on the fubjec, I had found little now to write. But every doubt 
muft be removed from your minds, and your dire&t line of conduct afcertained by 
authority, as well as pointed out by reafon. If there be a cafe which the ancients 
underftood, it was this of fuppuration of the brain, proceeding from a contufed bone. 
From the nature of their arms in fighting hand to hand, from the partial warfare of 
innumerable rival ftates concentrated in a narrow peninfula, they had fo many op- 
portunities of obferving the ftages by which a blow becomes fatal, that all the cir- 
cumftances of the contufed bone, fhiverings, fever, and other ill figns, were 
perfe@tly underftood; and long before books: of fcience were written, or opi- 
nions and fyftems began to be perplexed, Hippocrates had announced, in the form 
of a fimple aphorifm, thofe facts which we labour, through many pages, to prove; 
and find it difficult to bring back to the fimple truth. ‘“ When the cranium, 
(fays Hippocrates), fractured, contufed, or otherwife injured, is neglected, and 
neither rafped on its furface, nor perforated, as needing no fuch care, the fever 
appears in fummer on the 7th, though not in winter till the 14th day. Thus, 
the bone ulcerates, changes its colour, and) difcharges a thin fanies; and, being 
inflamed, it naturally perifhes, becomes yellow or livid, as if foaked in brine; and 
when it becomes thoroughly corrupted, grows firt intenfely black, and then 
white again. Some, having gangrene of the brain, perifh in fummer on the 
“th, in winter by the 14th day. Wherefore, when you perceive the acceflion of 
this fever, accompanied with other threatening figns, you muft make no delay, 
but either ferape the furface, or perforate the bone through to the dura mater *.” 


*  Quum quis os fractum, aut ruptum, aut contufum, aut quocunque modo fractum intelligens, per errorem 
deliquerit, et neque raferit, ‘neque perforaverit, veluti os non opus habect, et velut os fanum exiftat 5 ante deci- 
mum quartum ‘diem febris corriptet ut plurimum in hyeme. © In eeftate vero poft feptimum diem febris corripit ; 
et poftquam hoc fa€tum fuerit, ulcus colorem amittit, et-ex ipfo fanies pauca fluit; et quod inflammatum eft ex 
ipfo emoritur, et vifcofum fit, et apparet velut falfamentum, colore fulvum, fublividum, et os tunc corrumpi in- 


cipit, et fit valde nigrum, poftremum pallidum aut valde album evadens. 
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Archigenes defcribes in like terms the condition of thofe who. have the dura ma- 
ter inflamed: “ Ex lafis membranis apparet, ideo, enim febres cum horrore acce- 
dunt, faciei rubor, et calor longe major, quam pro febris modo, fomnique tumul- 
tuofi, oculi fubpingues, et gramiofi, et rubentes ; ulcus neque alitur, neque pus ma- 
turat, et fordidum fit. Nonnullis et in lingua puftula oboritur. His uBi cITo MaA- 
NUS ADMOVEATUR, SPES ALIQUA SUBEST SALUTIS, UBI SERIUS PLERIQUE OMNES 
MoRIuNTUR.” ‘ When the dura mater is inflamed, then come fhiverings, and fever, 
and flufhings of the face, quite difproportioned to the degree of fever; difturbed 
fleep ; eyes heavy, fwelled, and gory; a fore, flabby, and foul, with ill-digefted 
pus ; fometimes puftules cover the tongue. Thofe who are fpeedily afifted have fome 
chance of fafety ; but when belp is even but a little delayed, they almoft always die.” 

Thefe confequences muft have been long obferved before they were recorded : 
thefe conclufions, fo very important in practical furgery, have ftood uncontroverted 
for three thoufand years. The various ftages of death in the {cull, are marked by 
the ancients with fimplicity and precifion, as becoming firft. dry, then yel- 
low, or livid; and when thoroughly corrupted, entirely black, or black ver- 
ging again towards a dead whitenefs : thus we are led back to that 
found and judicious rule which I have delivered to you in the words of Fal- 
lopius: “ Woe to the patient whofe furgeon waits for the blackening of the 
bone.” In cafes of fraflure, there may, indeed, be doubts: the danger is even- 
tual, the operation merely preventative. Fra€ture may caufe a fuppuration of the 
brain and membranes at fome future period; but contufion is the difeafe itfelf, it is 
the a€tual fuppuration of the brain, announced by infallible figns. Of all the cafes 
in furgery, this is the leaft equivocal. Of thofe who have fractures of the {fcull, many 
even in the moft alarming circumftances furvive unaflifted ; but in contufion, fol- 
lowed by fuppuration, unlefs the {cull be perforated, unlefs the abfcefs be opened, 
all muft die. 

Hippocrates refers, in all his cafes and reprefentations, to war and weapons ; 
and fuggefts, with that fagacity for which he has been famous, that we fhould 
watch with peculiar care thofe who are ftruck with greater violence, and eftimate the 


danger of the contufion according to the force of the blow: * Rumpitur autem os 
‘Vou. Il. . hee 


Sunt autem et qui fyderati fiunt, atque fic pereunt ante feptimum diem in eftate, aut decimum quartum in 
hyeme. Quapropter ubi intellexeris febrem invadere hominem, ‘et ex aliis fignis aliquod ipfi accedere non cunc~ 


: a 
tari oportet, fed os ufque ad membranum perforare, aut {calpro raforio deraderes 
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a : 
et obfeuris fiffuris et manifeftis: et contwnditur obfeuris contufionibus y et intro ex 
fua maxime cedit, quum alter ab: altero fauciatur, de indufiria fauctare volens: aut 
quum ex altiore loco fit ja€tus,—aut plage i€tus, uter tandem fuerit, magis quam 


sx plano loco :—et fi contineat manu telum, /ive jaceat, five percutiat; et fi fortiorem 


debilior vulnerat *.” 

“Ta big grofg man, of about thirty years of age, was (upon I know not what 
quarrel, but I believe in defending a little boy who had been abufed) knocked down 
with a brick-bat. The fellow who had abufed the boy, and then revenged himfelf upon 
the innocent man who interpofed, was notorious for his favage difpofitions, and for fuch 
uneommon bodily ftrength, as to leave no apology for his lifting any thing like a wea- 
pon. He lifted halfa brick, and, flanding on a ftair to which he had retreated, 
threw the brick with all his force, and hit T. on the head a blow which felled him to 
the ground. He lay very long infenfibfe, for the fpace of a day and a night, in 
his own houfe, fo that had we feén him at this period, we might have apprehended | 
fome burfting of blood-veffels, and extravafation within; but he revived, reco- 
vered his fenfes entirely, found the cut on his head very trivial, and would have 
returned to his trade, but for that indefcribable ficknefs and languor which hung 
about him, without any remarkable fymptoms, to the hour of his death. 

“Deep as the ulcer had penetrated into the brain, and early as the fymptoms 
tegan in this man, they were all along very flight. “He had hardly recovered - 
from the infenfibility, when the fhiverings commenced. On the 3d day he had 
frequent fits of fhivering, of a quarter of an hour’s duration,” followed by heat and 
thirft. A purge (which I prefcribed on the 4th) of jalep, and muriate of mercury, 
operated fmartly, and relieved the pains in his head. Next morning, I found the 
vertigo, headachs, and tinnitus aurium, almoft gone, and he felt nothing but a de- 
gree of weaknefs, and languor, and difturbed fleep. On the 6th day, I found this ~ 
giddinefs, languor, and pain, increafed, but again relieved on the 7th, by the ope- 
ration of a fecond purge; and, on the 8th, he mentioned but flightly the pain of 
the head, and feemed chiefly diftreffed by the debility and languor. In this ftate 
did I watch him carefully, the headachs being relieved, but the languor increafing, till 

» the roth day, when, befides the oppreffion and languor, he felt ficknefs,—an increafe 
of the headachs,—long-continued chillnefs and horrors,—a degree of confufion du- 
ring the night ; and he awakened, not as from a refrefhing fleep, but oppreffed in 

‘an unufual degree, with a hot tkin, and a fretful pulfe; and he had that degree of 
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sonftipation which I know not whether to afcribe, in fuch cafes, to fudden confine- 
ment after a ftate of health, or to an incipient ftate of paralyfis, which affects always, 
Tobferve, the vifcera, before it fenfibly affects the limbs. By a repetition of the 
purge, his confufion of head, and fickly feelings, were again abated, and fomething 
of chearfulnefs and content was-vifible in his countenance. He remonftrated 
ftrongly againft the cutting off of his-hair, under pretext of the ill effes which he 
had always experienced from cutting his hair, which infallibly, he faid, produced 
headachs ; but really, I believe, for fear of this being but a prelude (as it was in-. 
deed defigned) to fome operation. 

“ The {mall wound was now puffy and livid ; the adjacent {kin began to be un- 
dermined, and the probe, when introduced, ran along fome extent of naked bone, 
The pulfe had rifen beyond a hundred, the tongue was white, the belly ftill coftive, 
and the night of the 14th he paffed in a fleeplefs perturbed ftate, fucceeded in the 
morning with headach, a permanent fenfe of coldnefs, fenfibility to light, and that 
charaéter, in his features, and in all his motions, of oppreflion and extreme languor, 
which is infeparable from a fuppurating brain. An uninformed perfon would expec 
fuppuration of the brain to be marked by convulfions or delirium, while one at all-ac- 
quainted with fuch fcenes knows, that it is diftinguifhed only by extreme weaknefs, 
not by the violence, but by the total abfence of fymptois. The man knows not what 
ails him ; the furgeon perceives his condition, but the patient hardly complains, unlefs 
it be of fighing, oppreflion, flight confufion of head, fhivering, with a feeling of 
coldnefs at the acceflion of each febrile paroxy{m, and trembling of the hands, and 
tottering of the knees, when either his mind is alarmed, or he endeavours to exert 
his ftrength. 

« This man I had deftined for the knife, confcious that no earthly power could fave 
him, if that fuppuration was’allowed to come to maturity, which was plainly begun. 
But he was referved for a different fate; for the natural courfe of rotation of the hofpi- 
tal having delivered him into other hands, I met him wandering in the cold flairs of 
the hofpital, his eyes indeed open, but his fenfes, gone, at the moment he fhould 
have been under the operation of trepan. On'the 13th day, an incifion had been 
made, fo as to prolong the cut on his head, and expofe the naked part of the {cull 
which was nearly on the top of the head, clofe by the fagittal future. The bone 
was bare, and was known to be fo for many days; but it.was not fuppofed dead. 
The incifion healed, or feemed at leaft in a healing condition ; and for his ficknefs 
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effervefcing draughts were preferibed.. He continued, with flight variations of 
pulfe, countenance, and intellect, in the fame ailing condition, from the 13th 
to the 17th day; but his vomiting was now fevere; his: rigors lafted fome- 
times half an hour; his complexion was wan ; his features contracted and pinched ; 
his eye heavy and melancholy ; his fever increafed, and his pulfe beating 112; and 
though generally feeble, it was fometimes very ftrong: Even in the hour of vifit, 
his vomiting was fo inceflant, his fhiverings fo violent, and his pulfe at the fame 
moment fo weak and trembling, that it could not be felt. On the 18th, the con- 
fufion of head, the ringing-of the ears, the fever and fhiverings, and all the marks 
of diforder, were fo much increafed, that the operation could be no longer delayed, 
but unh&ppily, the man was, by eighteen days of fuffering, reduced fo very low, 
that-the chance of his being faved by it was indeed very flight. Upon perforas 
ting the fcull, a profufion of ripe pus flowed from the trepan-hole; and he was 
committed to bed, where he pafled an indifferent night. In the morning, though 
no fhiverings were reported, he was chill; and, in place of the opprefled and de- 
jeGted countenance which he had before operation, his looks were wild, and his 
pulfe extremely rapid. 

“ On the fecond day after the operation, the dura mater looked black ae 
floughy, the difcharge fxtid, the+matter continued to flow profufely from the tre- 
pan-hole; yet his looks had = again from wild and diftracted, to oppreffed - 
and anxious; the fhiverings, he faid, had ceafed, becaufe he had refrained from 
cold. drinks, but his head was fadly canbaGeas On the jd day he fell lower; his 
fenfes were perfeé&t, but his looks exprefled unfpeakable diftrefs: the matter was 
brown, thin, and fetid, the wound dry and glazed, the fkin hot, and the pulfe 
feeble and quick, and the breathing opprefled: without having fhiverings, he had 
frequent chillnefs ; with lefs feeling of pain in the head, he has a milerable feel- 
ing in every part of his body. By the 4th day, he had fallen extremely low; the 
univerfal uneafinefs feemed very diftrefling ; his pulfe extremely weak; his voice 
feeble ; his features fhrunk ; he never flept, but moaned. and-toffed continually. Oa . 
the evening of the sth day, after a fevere fhivering, he {weated profulely; his fea- - 
tures fhrunk perceptibly, his pulfe was extremely quick, his extremities cold; the 
night was paffed in great diforder; he ences to get out of bed, and towards 
morning fell low, and expired.” 

The affidavit which I prefented on this occafion to.the magiftrates, I have onfor- 
tunately loft. But in this cafe, I have given a faithful pifture of a condition of 
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the fyftem which I have often obferved and watched, from the flighteft glimmer- 
ings of danger, to the laft fatal ftruggle of delirium or convulfive tremors. By 
this inftrutive cafe, you are taught at once the flightnefs of the fymptoms, 
—the danger infeparable from thefe phenomena of fhiverings and puffy tumor com- 
bined,—the deadly fuppuration that infallibly lurks under a dry and difcoloured 
piece of cranium,—the folly of delaying, till deadened bone degenerates actually 
into black caries! and you are now confcious, that though the fate of the patient is 
terrible, the fymptoms are not fo: that the moft deadly and decifive are, debility, 
anxiety, fhiverings, and flight confufion of head: that to wait for fymptoms is to 
wait for death, for the firft flight convulfion, or decided delirium, is the immediate 
forerunner of death. 

The cafe I am now about to lay before you, is of a very different complexion. 
“ Elizabeth Barrow, a woman of-the moft diffolute life and manners, about 
thirty years of age, was knocked down in the dark, in a drunken tumult, with a 
candle-ftick, poker, or fome fuch weapon, but immediately recovered her fenfes, 
and continued in health. 

* The blow the had received was near the vertex, upon the corner of the parie- 
tal bone, and not far from the fagittal future; and there rofe over the contufed 
part a circular tumor, not exactly a puffy tumojgebut rather ancurifmal, contain- 
ing blood. For fix weeks the tumor was ftationary, and the woman, though weak- 
ly, and having pains in the head, was without any formal complaint. Perhaps 
there is no greater mark of a diffolute life, and vicious difpofitions, than a difregard 
of health; and this woman ran her ufual courfe of vice and wickednefs, undifturb- 
ed with any thoughts concerning her health, till febrile paroxyfms and pains of the 
head forced her to apply to a furgeon, who opened the tumor, which was then of 
the fize of a hen’s egg, with the point of a lancet, and it difcharged chiefly blood. 
But the punéture foon clofed, matter gradually collected, and the tumor was foon 
of its origmal fize. Ina month more, it was again opened, and difcharged blood 
mixed with matter, healed again, and again forined. 

“ The tumor was pointed, and about’ half the fize of a tennis-ball, foft, 
puffy, and little elaftic. The centre foft and fluctuating, the circumference hard, 
firm, and bulging; the bottom folid, and giving that very peculiar feeling, by 
which we are apt to be deceived, in recent extravafations of blood; it felt as 
if the tumor covered a very remarkable depreffion of the fcull. Upon laying 
it open with free incifions, the matter which flowed was thick and purulent, 
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much mixed with blood; one of the arteries of the fcalp bled profufely ; the bone 
was felt rough and fcabrous to a great extent, and from part of its furface a loofe 
fungous growth, fo loofe that you could pufh the point of your finger through 
it, protruded into the cavity of the abfcefs. In thefe circumftances, how to. pro- 
ceed was indeed a queftion of delicacy. Ina recent contufion, with even the flighteft, 
of thefe fymptoms, where there was, with occafional fhiverings, a naked bone at the 
bottom of a puffy abfcefs, the rule would have been exprefs, But this woman was in 
apparent health; much time had elapfed without any figns of danger; the bone might 
be carious merely on its external furface, and might exfoliate, or might granulate, 
(as indeed it did in the end granulate): There could be no apology for preci- 
pitate operation; there feemed to be time for refle@ion; the perforation of the 
cranium was accordingly deferred. 

“ But the had been induced to prefent herfelf to the furgeons, from having 
headachs, fometimes fevere, with confufion of head, chillnefs, and fever-fits, 
which were very diftrefling ; fhe was at the fame time fo nervous and alarm- 
ed, and her fufferings altogether fo great, that the received with pleafure the firft pro- 
pofal of an operation. ‘The catamenia, which had difappeared after the blow, were 
now flowing, but were fuddenly ftopped with an increafe of headach, a coftive belly, 
a hot fkin, and a febrile pulfe, cougting always above 100. On the 4th day of putting 
herfelf under our care, the incifions being already very free, the operation of trepan 
was performed by Mr Lawfon, who made his perforation near the fagittal future, and 
on the anterior part of the caries, through a very unufual thicknefs of bone: but the 
bone was in part alive; a great profufion of blood flowed from the cancelli; and the 
moment the inner table was divided, and before the perforation was complete, mat- 
ter fpouted up in great profufion by the fides of the faw. 

“The night following the operation, the patient was reftlefs and feverith, for, upon 
opening an abfcefs within the {cull, as in opening one in any part of the body,the fever 
and nervous fymptoms, hardly perceptible before, became very con{picuous. Though the 
wound looked well, the head was in confufion, and fhe became extremely fenfible to 
noife or light. The fucceeding night was calm; and the headach, which was violent 
the firft day, was relieved by reft and quietnefs on the fecond. The flow of matter 
from the furface of the dura mater was good and copious, and its furface began 
to granulate. 

* Even on the sth, I found her complaining of great depreffion of fpirits, nau- 
fea, and ficknefs, and great pain of the head; but, by the prudent ufe of glyfters 
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of opiates, and a little wine dafhed with water, the ficknefs abated in two days, 
the wound contra&ted apace, the pus was thick and well-formed, the furface of the 
dura mater was vermeille and granulating. By the 8th day, the margins of the tre« 
pan-hole were red and flefhy, and the whole furface of the difeafed fcull was co- 
vered with a rich pile of granulations. In about twenty days more, the wound 
was contracted ; the cicatrix of the fcull, fcalp, and dura mater, confolidated ; and 
the woman perfe@ly cured in fix weeks *.” 

Without any fuggeftion on my part, you will reap every advantage from the 
contrafting of this with the precéding cafe, and learn by experience the duty of 
watching with extreme folicitude the flighteft changes of the eye, countenance, 
or pulfe; the flighteft fhiverings, oppreffion, or ficknefs, in thofe who have 
this contufion of the fcull. From what extreme danger this woman was faved, 
I need not, at this ftage of our inquiry, reprefent to you ;—the matter 
came up from betwixt the teeth of the trepan while working, and fpouted from the 
orifice the moment that the fawed circle was poifed up. O*Halloran fays a thing at 
once untrue and difcouraging ; untrue at leaft as a general aphorifm, and difcouraging, 
fince it tends to make us indiffetent to the moft interefting queftion in pra@tice, 
and to the condition of many who might be faved: “ In the courfe (fays 
O‘Halloran), of many years practice and careful obfervation, I cannot give my felf 
credit for a fingle cure I ever performed in this way, (by trepanning), when the 
Symptoms of depofit were formed; for whether the patient was or was not trepan- 
ned, the fcene clofed with death.” This does but prove the culpable delays even of 
this good practical furgeon, forewarned as he was of the dangers of matter being 
formed ; and demonftrates to us, that thofe who die are loft by temporifing and 
timid counfel ; indeed we have fome confpicuous proofs of that operation, 
which fhould have faved the patient, being unwifely relinquifhed after being 
fuccefsfully begun. ‘* A boy, (fays Slevogt), going to fchool, was ftruck 
with an unripe pear on the top of the head, fell down fenfelefs, and was car- 
ried home, where he lay from morning to mid-day fenfelefs, vomiting, and 
oppreffed. When he recovered his fenfes, he pointed with his hand to the in- 


* This woman, who made no fecret of her vicious life, or fyphilitic taints, had a new fixppuration over the 
trepanned part of the fcull nine months after the operation ; the abfce(s was opened 5 a {cale of bone exfoliated ; 
and fhe had a mercurial courfe adminiftered to her for the cure of yery fulpicious pains, accompanied with flight 
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jured part, and complained of pain ; and the common applications failing to difeufs 
the tumor, they called a furgeon, who, feeing the fealp entire, pronounced it a 
bruife of no moment, and without the flighteft attention to diet or rules, applied 
firft a gum-plafter, and then, at the end of a fortnight, punctured it with a lancet, 
and let out ripe pus. At this time, all the fymptoms of injured fcull were diftins 
guifhable, pulfating pain, ftupor, difturbed fleep, and lofs of appetite, with uncea- 
fing pain; yet had this man the prefumption to promife the parents, that the boy 
fhould be well in eight days. But continually a thin ichor diftilled from the punc- 
ture, and from a fpontaneous opening near it, without the tumor at all fubfiding, 


for it continued for five months, and at laft the part became fo exquifitely © 


fenfible, that the little patient could not endure the flighteft touch of the finger. 
After long difappointments, and every fhift to fave themfelves the indignity 
of applying to a diffatisfied relation, the parents of the boy were at laft 
relutantly forced to carry him to his uncle Daniel Mann, an_ experienced 
furgeon of Jena. Mann and Slevogt, upon examining in concert this carious 
fiftula, found two {mall orifices, each the fize of a pea, from which the ichor iffued 
in regular pulfations, correfponding with the pulfes of the brain. The whole 
fealp was raifed in a puffy tumor over the meeting of the fagittal and lambdoidal 
futures ; and when preffed, fo as to fqueeze out the humour from: thefe openings, 
the boy’s cries were fo piercing, that there was*every reafon to believe that the cra- 
nium was corrupted, and that it was neceflary to open the fcalp. Upon cutting off 
the hair, pafling a probe, and making a crucial incifion, a profufion of black blood 
flowed out. On the day of the third dreffing, a large portion of the outer table of 
the cranium was found loofe in the bottom of the wound, as thin as a fheet of pa- 
per, and perforated like a fieve; and under this was feen the diploe naked, and the 
inner table perforated with one fmall hole, through which a thin yellow ichor iffued, 
bubbling up at each pulfation of the dura mater, (ex quo tenuis flavefcens liquor, juxta 
rythmum vaforum durz matris pulfantium, expellebatur). Could there be a furer mark 
of things being wrong within the cranium? There feemed to be in this cafe the 
moft flattering profpec& of fafety from the ufual and neceflary operationssfince the 
ulcer was not ill conditioned, nor the caries incurable, fince the fun@ions of the 
brain were in no degree affe&ted, and gradually the fleep, appetite, ‘and {pirits, were 
reftored ; fince he now moved his jaws eafily, and fuffered only from a tremendous 
cough, which had fhaken his delicate frame for three weeks. 


“ But from the waywardnefs of the boy, united with his recolle@ion of the fir 
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incifions, they found him quite ungovernable. He firuggled furioufly at the flighteft 
touch, and refifted even the ordinary dreflings,; and thus difappointed them of all 
hopes. No flattery nor threats could prevail with the child to fubmit to what was 
fo neceflary for his fafety, and unfortunately the foolith tendernefs of the parents 
now interpofed, and prevented even the appearance of an inftrument, faying, 
“‘ they would rather have the boy dead than tormented.” 

** After a fatal delay, much of the corrupted cranium was at laft entirely difen- 
gaged, and through two large openings the dura mater was’ expofed naked, exhibits 
ing at once three diftin& movements from pulfation of the arteries, from regular 
refpiration, and from the convulfive cough. But a new abfcefs formed towards the 
occiput ; the ufe and benefit of -inftruments was again refufed; the choice, indeed, 
was given the furgeons, of laying, ifethey pleafed, a cauftic on the part. But the 
boy became drowfy, the pulfe rofe, the appetite diminifhed, the ftrength gradually 
failed; he was feized with tremblings ;» he flept continually; the fever increafed ; 
when fpoken to, he either did not reply, or anfwered wildly ; and, after lying five 
days in this condition, he expired. | 

“ The cranium was found perforated by four openings, and its inner table 
was eaten away by ulceration toa great extent, the dura mater coated with 
pus, and {warming with little worms, while its arteries were, (efpecially where 
they approached the ulcerated parts), confpicuoufly turgid with blood; the brain, 
white in all the reft of its fubftance, was here of a rofy colour, with innumerable 
red points on.its furface, and the ventricles full of a yellow ferum, which flowed . 
out the moment the cavity was approached with’ the fcalpel.” 

Thus inftruated in your duties by dire&t examples, by experience and. reafon, 
you are qualified to judge of authorities, and profit by ‘criticifm, and are every 
way prepared for examining the pratice and opinions of celebrated men, and to 
take an intereft in the general reafonings and dogmas of your profeffion, .as\ you 
are deftined foon to take. your part in’ particular cafes. The age of Morgag- 
ni was too*remarkable im the annals of*our fcience,’ arid his. epiftles too full of 
real knowledge, not to deferve every attention; itis therefore my defign to con- 
traft his practice, and that of contemporaty authors, with the celebrated furgeons 
of modern times, and, I truft, ‘you are fo far initiated into the beft and foundeft 
principles of your profeffion, as to decide, ‘the moment the cafes are laid before 
you, what fhould have been done for the hundreds of patients beste Morgagni: 
and Valfalva fuffered to die without help. 
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“ A young man, (fays Morgagni), of fixteen years of age, was ftruck, with a ftone 
which was thrown, in the left part of the finciput, near to the lambdoidal future, at 
the diftance of about two inches from the fagittal. No fymptom that was worthy 
of remark was the confequence, except the lips of the wound beginning to fwell, and 
that fome days only before the eleventh day ; on which day a fever difcovered it- 
felf, with a coldnefs and a vomiting, but without any pain of the head. After 
this followed convulfive motions, fpeechlefinefs, deafuefs, and blindnefs; and, fi- 
nally, in the beginning of the fourteenth day, death itfelf. 

“« The cranium was unhurt, and yet the dura mater, in that part which lay un- 
der the wound, for almoft as large a {pace as the wound was continued, was found 
to be thickened, and very lax, of an unequal furface, and of a colour verging to a 
yellowith hue; and betwixt this membrane and the pia mater, a concocted pus 
was found to stagnate betwixt the falciform procefs and the upper part of the ce- 
rebrum, which lay near thereto, quite to the: anterior parts. In the whole of the 
cerebrum itfelf, however, was found no injury which fell under the notice of the 
fenfes.” 

“ A woman, who had been for a long time fubjeé to an epileptic diforder, Te- 
ecived a blow upon her head. In the beginning there was no fymptom worth at- 
tention; fo that, if the were afked about her complaints, fhe anfwered that they 
were all very flight, or none at all, But at the end of fome days, the fymptoms 
began to thew themfelves, and-to increafe ; the fever was augmented, and a certain 
ftate of inactivity, which was very much like a eonftant fleep, came on, though 
without fleep ; for if you attended to it; you heard:her murmuring with a low and 
fmall voice. And in this manner, neither the firft remedies, nor the latter, being 
of any advantage, fhe died. 

“ The {cull not only fhewed no fiflure, but had fearcely any change of colour, 
in the part where the blow had been received: Only under that place was a 
purulent mucus, as we have faid in the old man, though in a rather larger quantity.” 

“ A man, who was near fixty years of age, received a blow with a ftick, a little a- 
bove the extreme part of the forehead, and the left temple ; 20 morbid Symptom ap- 
pearing then, or on the following days, fo that he came by himfelf every day to the 
hofpital of St Mary de Morte, at Bologna ; where the ufual remedies were applied 
to his wound, which was fuppofed to be no more than cutaneous, and of no im- 
portance, aig 

“ And, indeed, during four or five of thefe days; he continued in the market, 
felling chefnuts, according to his ufual cuftom, in a very cold feafon, But about 
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the fixth day, his wound became worfe, and a fever, attended with a coldnefs and 
rigor, came on ; and this returning every day in the fame manner, without any other 
Symptom being added, than a flight gangrene of the wounded part, the man was gradual- 
ly carried off thereby, 

“ The carcafe was contracted, as it feemed, from the coldnefs of the feafon. A 
little fanies had defcended from the wound, betwixt the extreme margin of the 
temporal mufcle and the bone: and the gangrene, by its erofion, had dilated the 
wound to the fize of that piece of money which is called a Roman crown: and 
there the naked bone came into fight. 

“ On cutting out the upper part of the cranium, xo Sign of injury could be ob~ 
Served in that bone, even upon the moft ftri& examination. Yet the meninges 
were found to be fanious, and fomewhat thickened, in the whole of that Space wherein 
the bone had been laid bare. The cerebrum which lay beneath thefe thickened parts 
of the meninges, had contracted a very evident, though a very flight injury ; for 
externally the {ubftance thereof was corrupted to the fize of a {mall vetch ; and 
in the middle it feemed to be perforated with a very fmall foramen. But this foramen, 
together with the corruption, did not defcend lower than to a very {mall depth.” 

“ A virgin, of five and twenty years of age, having fallen upon the ground, 
was wounded with a very fharp ftone in the left part. of her forehead. Being re- 
ceived into the hofpital, the was troubled with a continual fever, which increafed 
every day. The wound began to be feized with a gangrene, which, in that fea- 
fon, (for it was the month of June 1689), came upon all wounds. Some time 
after, the patient became idiotic, as it were; fhe heard but little ; fhe {poke not at 
all; fhe fixed her eyes ftedfaftly on thofe about her. 4 length a tremor of the whole 
body came on, during which fhe died; and this was about the beginning of rhe 28th day. 

“ The bone that lay beneath the wound was hollowed out with a {mall dent, and 
a foramen, as it were, externally ; about which were feen three chinks. But nei- 
ther thefe chinks, nor the foramen, reached to the internal parts. Yet the me- 
anges, in that part which anfwered to the wound, were both of them eroded; and 
from hence a ferous colluvies was difcharged, which, being diffufed through the 
whole fubftance of the brain, had infected it with a difagreeable odour, and tinged 
it_of a blackith colour. 

“ A young man, of eighteen years of age, flender, and ‘of a blackith colour, 
having received a blow by a ftone that was thrown againft one of the offa fincipitis, 
where the temporal mufcle arifes from it, pafled two days without any fymptomt 
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worthy of remark, if you except a fever. Buton the fixth day after that, as he 


lay in the hofpital of ‘St Mary de’ Vita, the wound became livid, and the'difcharge. 


which came from it was exceedingly»fetid 5 befides which, ' he had an ‘acute fever, 
To thefe fymptoms were added, near the eighth day, a foporific'diforder; fo ‘that, 
when fpoken to, he made no anfwer. .' Sometimes he fent forth a kind of fi/pirious 
voice. His whole face becatne tumid andy yellows ‘With allthefe fymptoms he 
went on to the eleventh day ; :on, which, «wh @ very great expiration, be died. 

“ The whole body feemed:to‘be that’ of °aniteric perfon.’ ‘From the wound a 
purulent matter had made itfelf many paflages-betwixt' the cranium ‘and the’ ¢utis; 
which it had alfo erodeds’ And ‘the ‘bone ‘had contracted) fome sronghiiefs “on ‘the 
farface, from the ftroke of the'ftone ; but fhewed no injury on the internal furface, 
which fell under the notice of the ‘fenfes, » However, betwixt'the bone and” the 
dura mater, in the interflices of the veffels of this*membrane, was obferved a cineritious 
matter, not much unlike a'condenfed pus, in that part only which lay under the blow 3 
and in the fame part only, be cerebrum had contratied a livid colour, to the depth of 
éavo inches *.” | ut SOY 

But I will fpare you'the quotation of fiarratives, deftitute of variety, and difgui- 
fed in language which, only in fome refpects, ‘refembles Englith. This cafe is fol- 
lowed by that of a young man, who became deliriots‘on the 15th day of 4 contu- 
fion, and died more quietly than’ by a“ great expiration, with a /ufpirious voice,” 
for he “ ceafed to live’ any more.” This is perfectly intelligible and plain ; 
the numbers who’ thus “ceafed to live, is ‘fucly as to “* fwell’ this’ epiftle -(as 
Morgagni himfelf acknowledges) to the bulk of a volume.” To writers celebra- 


ted as Valfalva and Morgagni we refort, with a natural confidence of finding fenfe 


‘and reafon combined with interefting facts ; but of all melancholy feenes, that of 


their ignorant pratice is the moft affli€'ing; and of all {cholaftic jargons, that of 
Morgagni, in his “ EpIsTLE UPON CHIRURGICAL AND UNIVERSAL DISORDERS,” is 
the moft contemptible. It is a forry fight to fee young and old, fickening on the 
ath, delirious on the 18th, and dying on the 2oth day, unrefarded ; ‘and ‘though 
in each cafe there were decifive figns of an abfcefs on the brain, never a thought 
feems to have been entertained of giving vent to the matter. ~ In all thefe cafes, 
the procefs of the fuppuration feems regular, the ftages marked, the fymptoms 


+ Alexander's Morgagni.—Morgagni’s volumes are fo precious, that any kind of tranflation was in a degree ac- 
$88 $38 P 2 7 
A ‘mon has fet himfelf the tafk of tranflating the moft perplexed book in our fcience, who has not as. 


ceptable. 
but by repeating the expreffions fallacious, precarious, &c. he makesit out amazingly. 


many words 2s a parrot ; 
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invariable, the caufe moft: unequivocal ; and yet thefe great men efcape this plain 
direét duty, by fo poor an evafion as that of faying, “ But how thall we find an 
interval in which the fuccefs is ftill probable, and yet the fymptoms urgent for ap- 
plying the trepan *?” . By the uniform courfe of that procefs, which Valfalva has 
but too often and too truly defcribed, the time for interpofing is diftin@ly mark- 
ed,—it is fo far marked, that Morgagni himfelf feems confcious in all thefe cafes, 
that the patients were fure to die. Are we to offer no chance for life, where there is 
nothing but defpair? Can the furgeon be faid to deftroy by his’ operation a patient 
who is declared paft all hope? Can a patient fuffer greater agony than convulfions, 
or be worfe than dead ? 

It muft be advantageous to contraft, with the rules and praCtices of modern 
furgeons, the conduct of fuch phyficians, the dogmas of another age, of another 
profefion, of men {killed in legends and doétrines, but little acquainted with 
practice. But Morgagni and Valfalva are not alone to blame; thefe were the 
prejudices of the age. in which they lived. Phyficians, unwilling that the opera- 
tion of trepan fhould be at all reforted to, imagined various ways by which a man 
might fpontaneoufly recover from fuppuration of the brain, by tranfpiration of the 
matter through the invifible pores of the bone itfelf,—by its abforption and difcharge 
through fome common emunctory,—by its tranflation to fome diftant part. 

If matter was formed upon the brain, they imagined no poflible way by which 
it could be depofited there, except by dropping through fome crack in the bone; 
if none was found, or a very little, they conjectured that it muft have been ab- 
forbed, and conveyed away ;_and very greatly were they aftonifhed, “* when, (as 
in a cafe by Morgagni, p..128.), having diligently inquired after the paflages by 
which pus could enter the cranium by the wound, they found all the bones that 
compofed the cavity quite free from injury on their internal furfaces.” 

If, in one who died of injury: of the head, it happened by any chance, that there 
was at the fame time an abfcefs, however fmall, in the liver, or lungs, it was re- 


* “ Thus you very plainly perceive, that cafes may happen, wherein either no fymptoms of blood, being ex- 
travafated in the ctanium, offer themfelves in the beginning, or they are very flight ;. but after a long interval, 
fo many and fo violent fymptoms crowd upon and attack the patient, that neither in the firft part of the difeafe, 
which is convenient for trepanning, the patient can be ftruck with fuch a fear, as to make him admit of that 
operation, nor in the latter part can the phyfician hope to be of any ufe to the patient thereby 5 as you cannot 
fuppofe, after fo long a‘fpace of time, and after the exiftence of fo many deftruive fymptoms, that a corruption 
of the parts was not brought on, though it was abfent, almoft beyond belief, in that very rare obfervation of 


Scultetus,” 
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garded as a confequence of the tranflation of the matter from the injured part, for what 
wife purpofe of nature, no one could tell. Nay, fo crude and unphilofophical were the 
notions of thefe dogmatifts, that they actually believed that there was fome fort of 
paflage, by which the matter moved along from part to part, and could be traced in 
its travel from the head, through the neck, to the abdomen; “ for often I have ob- 
ferved, (fays. Marchetti), that when in wounds of the head, ‘the neck, efpecially to- 
wards its. fides and pofterior parts, begins to fwell, the matter is falling down to- 
wards the thorax, which in no great {pace of time fo erodes both lungs and pleura, as. 
to make its way to the abdomen, affeCting in like manner the liver and fpleen *.” 
Matter, if not found under the cranium, whether found in the liver or not, they be- 
lieved muft have fomehow been conveyed away ; and that, had the furgeon been but 
a little more fudden in his motions, he might have found, at an early ftage, under the 
fcull +, that matter which was then pethaps travelling through all the veins of the 


* “ Obfervavi feepiffime, quod quando in his vulneribus collum incipit dolere, parte potiffimum poftica, et, 
laterali, tunc materia purulenta delabitur ad thoracis, et abdominis cavitatem, quz longiori mora cum pulmones, 
tum pleuram, aliquas nempe ipforum partes erodit, ex quibus multa fanies emanat, que poftmodum ad abdomen 
defluit, cum jecoris et lienis labe, in quibus varias puftulas excitat, quibus diftuptis, perinde ac ex pulmoni- 

bus, et pleura, ita et ex his materia purulenta efMuit ; quanquam hujus obfervationis ignati, exiftiment, abfcef- 
fas obortos in his partibus, quorum ratione patientes moriuntur, non ex capitis vulnere, quod ex capite copio- 
fim pus poffe ad inferna vifcera delabi non fibi perfuadeant : prout in plerifque obfervavi, mediam thoracis, et 
abdominis cavitatem pure fuiffe refertam.” 


+ “If you compare this hiftory with thofe animadverfions which I made above, you will readily fufpe@ the 
eaufe from whence a pleurify had arifen in this young man; and that the very fmall quantity of matter which 
was found under the dura mater, was the remains of fome which had exified there in much larger quantity, the 
other part of it having been tranflated into the thorax in particular, and into the whole body in general; as the 
univerfal flate of putrefaCtion fhowed. dnd, if this was the juft idea of the cafe, it were to be withed, that be- 
fore the matter could have been carried to thefe parts, i might have been extraGed by a perforation of the cra- 
nium.””—=Many have fagacioufly pointed out the fymptoms and figns by which it may be known when and how 
the matter is dropping down to the liver. “ Joh. Virfangius ait fe ex apertione multorum cadaverum didiciffe ejuf- 
modi abfceflus poft funefta, imprimis mufculi temporalis vulnera! proveniffe.”” And Marchetti fays, “ Quando 
in his vulneribus collum incipit dolere, parte potiffimum poftica, et laterali materiam purulentam de/ali ad thoracis. et 
abdominis cavitatem, feepius fe obfervaffe.” 

And Slegelius found out a moft fubtile caufe for that peculiar appearance of a wound, which indicates 
danger, or approaching death. ‘* Animadvertit omnes quibus capitis vulnus lethale fuiffet, ante obitum con- 
queftos fuiffe, de hepatis vel lienis dolore, dicitque fe in ipforum cadaveribus abfeeffam femper reperiefle hepatis, 
quem ex metaflafi puris ortum fuille putat, gui vulaus eo tempore fuerat valde aridum et ficcum.”’—In fhort, that the 


wound of the fea'p is pa'e, forunk, and arid, becanfe the matter has been transferred from it to the liver. 
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body, feeking its way through all the paflages, and fticKing in all the pores. Thefe 
are fevere accufations againft the greateft men of that age, but unhappily they are but 
too well fupported*, “ A robuft country lad, (fays Morgagni), having fallen from a 
high place, had hurt’his head. He lived as ufual for three days, and followed his pro- 
feffion ; but a tumor foon appeared, a fever enfued ; he was thus driven to take fhelter 
in the hofpital. When every remedy was applied by the phyficians, he feemed to re- 
cover ; but, about the 17th day, being able to bear hunger no longer, he was fo pre- 
{umptuous as to eat ; the fever, headach, and vomiting, returned. He was trepanned, 
but the dura mater was found. He was fuddenly feized with a pleurify, and died. 
The carcafe was livid, below the throat, and throughout extremely putrid.”  “ If 
you compare (fays Morgagni) this hiftory with the animadverfions I have formerly 
made, you will readily fufpe& the caufe from which a pleurify had arifen in this 
young man, and that the very fmall quantity. of matter found under the dura mater, 
was the remains of fome which had exifted there in much larger quantity, the other part 
of wt having been tranflated into the thorax in particular, and into the whole body in 
general t.”. And why into the whole body in general? and why into the- blood’ 
and lymphatic glands? That the fever might be accounted for; and that when fuch 
matter was neither found within the cranium, nor in the lungs, nor in the liver, 
nor in the reins, it might be fuppofed courfing round the body. But how comes it to 
pais, that abfcefs of the liver and lungs, do really accompany wounds of the head? 
This word accompany, is itfelf an explanation, for I cannot think it at all more 
extraordinary, that abfcefs of the liver fhould accompany abfcefs of the dura mater, 
than that wounds of the head fhould be accompanied with bruifes of the body. If 
you open many bodies, dying.of fra€tures of the fcull, you will find, if life has 
been long protracted, fuppuration of the liver, or lungs: if the death be fudden, 
you will find only effufions of blood in the thorax, or abdomen {. This robuft young 


* That the pus carried from the other parts into the vifcera, is not always depofited ‘in the proper form of 
pus, but frequently, at leaft that many of its particles being mixed with the blood, and intirely disjoined from 
each other, tick in fome narrow paflages, perhaps, of the lymphatic glands, and by obftrudting and irritating 
them, as happens in the production of buboes, and by relaxing the humor, diftends them, and produces tu- 
bercles, &c. Such are the ingenious theories of Molnelli, as quoted by Morgagni with a great reverence and 


approbation, p. 103. 


+ Page 138. 


¢ In the cafe of Sharp, the dancing-mafter, related p. 358. there had been, from the violence of the fall, 4 
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man fell from a great height; and when a man falls from fuch a height, as to have 
the {cull hurt, the ribs fractured, and even the vertebra broken, it isnot to be wondered 
at if the lungs and pleura fuffer, or if the weight and loofenefs of the liver caufe ftill 
more frequently an effufion of blood in that vifeus. Perhaps, when a man having 
fallen into a quarrel, has got blows about the head, has at the fame time an in- 


flammation in the liver or lungs, the phyfician would fhow his wifdom more rich 


in inquiring, whether he got, along with his broken head, what Sancho emphatical- 
ly calls a “ rib-roafting,’” than by what fecret paflages matter had defcended through 
the neck into the lungs *: 


Occupied with fuch idle {peculations, Morgagni, Valfalva, Marchetti, and all the 


Italian phyficians, looked with perfect compofure upon their dying patients, expected 
the tranflation of matter, counted out the critical days, gravely foretold death, and 
yet refufed the’ afliftance. of the trepan. It was not poffible that they fhould long 
believe in this metaftafis, or tranflation of matter, without thinking of ‘means for 
promoting fuch abforption, by pigments and potions. What thefe pigments and 
potions .are, you may learn from Fallopius, Mufitani, or any author of that age, 
but efpecially from the Uber aureus of Berengarius, the beft and fobereft of thofe 
who believed in the doGrine of tranflation.:. The compounds which difcufs effufed 
blood, or tranflate pus, are innumerable ; and thofe which were fuppofed to have 


the happieft effects, do not feem to have had the moft diftinguithed origins. “ One: 


Berengarius learnt indireétly from certain Spanith failors, and found it equally 
ufeful. in all conftitutions, periods, and circumftances +; it is a tin@ture of 
myrrh, aloes, and faffron in ftrong fpirits. Another he learnt from a Jew 
quack doctor. “ Quidam Hebreus, fatis mihi amicus, et inter empyricos fide dig- 
nus; a tinéture in which wine, madder, muftard, dittany, betonica, parcely, 


great effufion of blood into the lungs. In the cafes related by Morgagni, p. 103-4. blood was effufed in sl- 
moft all parts of the body; the liver black with extravafated blood, and the fra@ured: ribs vifibly protruding 
through pleura. 


_ 


™ Morgagni, let. 5-art. 4. afcribes a fuppurated ftate of the brain, to the cancerous habit of the woman, who 
had-her ‘leg amputated ; and to the transferring of the pus from the ump to the Surfaces of the ventricles of the brain. 


+ “ Repertus eft etiam, quidam alius modus, primo a certis Hifpanis nautis, (ut retulit mihi fide dignus qui- 
dam); deinde a certis Januenfibus in Italia, quem poft multi funt feculi, et eft cum aquis et pulveribus infra de- 
feribendis.  LMlis indifferenter in omni etate, lafone, camplexione, et tempore, ef ut breviter,” &'c. 
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cloves, mallows, gentian, maidenhair, agrimony, century, and indeed a whole ma- 
teria medica of herbs and roots.” But it is a medicine too good, I find, to be effica- 
cioufly adminiftered by practitioners of modern times : For, “when thou giveft each 
cup, thou muft make the fign of the crofs, faying, In the name of God the Father, 
God the Son, and God the Holy Ghoft, and of the whole Trinity, I give thee 
this ;"—the patient faying, “* Thou, O Lord, giveft the virtue; thy right hand 
fhall deliver me; I fhall not die, but live to praife thy works *.” “If the fick 
perfon (fays Berengarius) retain: his draught, and do not vomit, he thall re- 
ceive no benefit therefrom; if he vomit, his head fhall be relieved.’ ‘The 
relief which vomiting might bring, I believe, he could not be long without ; 

for the balfam of Firebras, adminiftered by Don Quixote to his trufty {quire, 
feems to me honey and balm to the inward parts, compared with the inteftine 
commotions that this tinéture muft have produced. The motive which Beren- 
garius acknowledges, (and I confefs it is in fome degree my own), for giving thefe 
precious pigments a place, is, “ Ut hoc noftrum opus magis fit pingue et delecta- 
bile ;” though the epithets, pingue et delectapile, were more appropriate to the com- 
plexion of a merry fong, than a furgical book. 

You will not eafily believe what ferious and important reafons I have to af. 
fign for taking notice of thefe things. Though puerilities fuch as thefe are 
in no danger of being repeated; yet, in paft times, they have had the moft 
unhappy effe&ts in pra@ice; a confidence in thefe wretched faragoes fupplied, 
in the opinion of the great Morgagni, of Mufitani, of Magatus, of Vidius, of 
all the doctors of this party, the place of the operation of trepan. “ All the 
patients I have referred to, (fays Morgagni), were perfeQly cured “ibid the 
affiftance of the trepan, and that very foon. A lady, whofe horfes had taken 
fright, threw herfelf from the chariot, fell among ftoffes and hard ice, and 
lay for dead. The other phyficians being alarmed, I was called, and urged 
many reafons why we fhould apply the fomentation which Ruyfch had frequent- 
ly made ufe of, and with great fuccefs, and not contrary to the cautious admo- 
nitions of Magatus, but having in it fome of the ingredients that he had recom- 
mended. The phyficians came into my opinion; nor had they reafon to repent 
it, as by continued ufe of this remedy the patient firft became a little better, and 
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* Pro quolibet cyatho, et crucis figno fatto, in nomine P. et F. et Sp. et individuze Trinitatis, dicatur ; dex- 


ari 1 jar iv Hf Le ns; 
tera Domini exaltavit me; non moriar fed vivam, et natrabo opera Domini.”—Berengarius, p. 130. 
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then came quite to herfelf, and died long after of old age.” ‘ But before I ceafe 
to fpeak of this fomentation, 1 would have you to obferve, that almost all thofe per- 
@ fons that I faid had been faved without the trepan, which otherwife feemed necefary, j 
and others of the fame kind, have deen faved by means of this fomentation, ox at leaft 
by fomething very fimilar to it o% 

“ Saved by Figs-ends!” To be faved, implies the active interference of 
the phyfician, or furgeon; to be faved from abfcefs of the brain, from ficknefs, 
from: palfy, and delirium, already begun, (the cafes which he here. infinuates 
were fo cured), requires fomething very different from fomentations, from in- 
fufions of marygolds, or decodtions of Fennel and Rue. If a few recovered, it 
was through the natural powers ; and none, I am_ perfuaded, recovered without 
trepanning, who had effufions either of blood or of matter upon the brain. 

The purpofe thefe authors had in their writings, was of a very different kind 
from what might be at. firft fufpected in looking into their works, The hu- 
mane enterprife they had entered upon, was, to difluade and terrify furgeons 
and patients from that kind of relief which the fkilful in all ages have appointed 
for fuppuration of the brain, and utterly to abrogate the ufe of the trepan, “ Ex- 
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plofimus fra@i cranii tum trepanationem, tum meningum et cerebri vulgarium 
curationem, (fays Mufitani) ; nunc noftram in vulneratorum folamen cito tuto, 
&c. in his curandis duplicis generis medicamenta funt neceflaria, alia externa, 
alia interna ;” and after this imperious language, this bold commendation of his 
medicamina duplicis generis, his pair of medicines,external and internal, he breaks 
out into a raving fit againft trepanning, and againft furgeons, fo extravagant, that. 


it might have entitled him to, a liberal dofe.of the moft powerful of his own 
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© pigmenta: “ A hellith invention, (he calls the trepan), imagined by none but Sa- 
tan himfelf, by Beelzebeb, by the prince of devils, and put by his art into the ac- 
curfed hands of furgeons! a weapon (fays Mufitani) with which they have «filled i 


innumerable graves, and crowded the banks of the infernal river with ghofts {.” 
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4+ Againit the much-admired precept of Celfus, “ Anceps preflat quam plane nullum experire remedium,” 
excellent: as it has been eftecmed, Mufitani protefls in ftrong terms, “ quafi humano generi perduellis, 
et funefta.” He fays the moft daring things of the. much-admired Celfus: “ Fuit Celfus rudium vulga- 
rium patronus, et humanz cladis auctor 3”? and of the perforation of the feull he fpeaks in terms of detef- 
tation: “ Hac malediéa cranii perforatio vulneratorum myriades tentate immolavit, non exiguos implevit far- 
cophagos et innumeros defunétos animos ad Charontis cymbam adegit, quum a Beelzebub deemonorum ss 


sue . F eagle ‘aglte : ig - . . + 
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cipe, et humani generis hofte, nactam fuille, et nefariis conignatam chirurgis credimus.” This explofion of ex- 
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So prevailing was the influence of thofe phyficians, that in all the cities 
of Italy, no one would, even in the moft defperate circumftances, fuffer his 
friend to be trepanned: The operation fupplanted. by thefe precious. medi- 
cines fell quite into difufe *; hence the innumerable deaths, recorded not 
only by Valfalva and Morgagni, but by Bonetus, and by Horftius alfo, and 
iudeed by every colleftor of faé&s. You no f@oner open the volume of Hor- 
flius, than you plunge into the fame miferable detail that you read in every page 
of Morgagni; numbers dying unaflifted of contulié cranil. His very firft cafe is 
that of a young man, who being, in a quarrel betwixt the townfmen and ftu- 
dents, wounded on the head, was permitted to linger a whole month unaflifted, 
though plainly dying ; and when he died, the {cull was fo completely carious, that 
a large piece of it dropt away. e 

Thefe phyficians denied the ufefulnefs of the trepan, and doubted the@exiftence 
of foppuration ; for Hornungus, in a letter to Horftius, after many compliments 
on the manner in which a certain cafe is drawn out, fays, ‘ Dubitet jam de 
cercbri apofihematibus qui volet; ego ruitici ifthius Gottingenfis (phalange vul- 
nerati) exemplo confirmatus, amplius dubitare nolo.” Yet they did not truft 
fo entirely to the - cure by vulnerary tinQures, as to: their calumnies againit 
the operation. They  tafked tfeir ingenuity, in~ inventing obje@ions againft 


the operation of trepan ; there was no kind of reafoning they did not con- 


} 
this crudgery, falls a-conjeCturing about an art he plainly did not know, and 


© 


defcend to ufe. Morgagni dedicates many a wearifome and infipid page to 


expatiates upon the “ many, and various, and difficult caufes, for which the per- 
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ysomen, and quacks, and hangmen, and farcophagi, andsCharon, and Beelzcbub, and‘all the infernal divinities, 
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Chriflian and Ethnic. 


. a 1 cine Pauantes Daca c fe the afliftance of 
* There is no oce@fon, therefore, to wonder that the people of this country began to refufe the afiftance of 


only in one or two cities, but in moft of thé cities of Italy ; and, befides our countrymen, by others alfo, amongft 
yhom Wepfer hints that his countrymen were, at a time when the ufe of the trepan even flourifhed among 
us: his words are, “ he Italians, and other inhabitants of the more warm regions, would have determined to 
make ufe of the trepan immediately ; and the very experienced D. D. Burgouverus would. have done the fame 
thing, if the patient, and thofe who were about him, had not entertained a dreadful-idea of a remedy which they 
were unuled to in thefe places, and which is terrible to moft perfons, even by its name alone, and kad not, in 


hereof, refifled his endeavours.”"—Morgagni, as traduced by Alexander, Ps 14% 
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lefs become ulelefs.” He “ /uppofed, that the blood might be extravafated, not 
under the cranium, but in the ventricles, or upon the bafis of the brain *;” or 
that it might be extravafated under, the cranium, but at a point where the fur- 
geon would not dare to perforate, under the temporal muf{cle perhaps, or be- 
neath the frontal finus +.” Morgagni had all the learning and all the prejudices 
of the phyfician; he is very lieral of quotations and authorities, againft cutting 
the mufcle, or trepanning the finus, and talks as if the queftion of perforating 
or not perforating the fcull, wefe one of mere expediency, and not of life or death: 
as if the occafional thicknefs and thinnefles of the cranium { were motives for re- 
fufing help. 

He /uppofed, too, that the blood, though aCtually extravafated betwixt the 
dura mater and the cranium, thou®h in places eafily acceflible, might be fo con- 
gealed, a@to defy the inftruments of the furgeon : was not this an admirable fup- 
pofition? “ where nothing forbids perforation, (fays Morgagni), yet if, being 
coagulated, it adhered fo clofely and tenacioufly to that membrane, as not to de 
feparated therefrom without violence, as it has happened to many others, and to Val- 
falva himfelf, more than once to find it: it is of courfe needlefs to apply 
the trepan” That fuch puerile conje@ures fhould be made by men celebrated 
like Morgagni and Valfalva,—that they fhould iffagine a furgeon to be ration- 
ally employed when contriving menftrua for diffolving blood thus congealed, and 


* “ Take care how you fuppofe, that I here with for greater diligence,: or fkill, in thefe very celebrated men. 
‘There are caufes enough for us to accufe, as I had begun to fay. Thus fuppofe, for inftance, that blood is 


fometimes extravafated within the ventricles of the brain, or under the bafis of it.” 


+ * At other times it may be extravafated externally indeed, and at the upper part, but under the dura ma- 
ter ; or if above this, yet in a place direCtly oppofite to which the furgeon dare not trepan; for inftance, under 


the mufcles of the temples, or oppofite to the pituitary finnfles of the forehead.” 


+ “ Suppofe,a furgeon, who happened to be ignorant how often dents or cavities are imprefled upon the in- 
ternal furface of the cranium, which cavities I have already fpoken of to you, and which fometimes receive fo 
verydeeply the tubercles, as they formerly called them, of the dura mater, that you wilt have gly one, and 
that a very thin external lamina of the bone, remaining, efpecially in the offa fincipitis, and fometimes in the os 
frontis ; through the ignorance of which circumftances, I fear, left fome cbfervers have confidered them as dif 
orders of the cranium, and dura mater; if he then, I fay, had by chance borne down the trepan againft any 
one of thefe cavities, for they have no certain fituations, he would, without doubt, firft have injured the dura 
mater, and the parts whereby it is raifed up, before he could have fuppofed the whole of the firft lamina to have 
been pierced through by him: or, if another, having laid bare the fame membrane by the trepan, and fuppofing 


pus to be confined under it, (for there fometimes is pus), as we learn from many obfervations,” &c. 


Serve 
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pouring fuch diffolving menftrua into the trepan-hole, or dropping into it (as Mar- 
chetti directs) pigeon’s blood, proves only how little they were entitled to prejudge 
fuch a queftion, and how much, in matters of furgery, a€tual practice is indifpen- 
fable to a right knowledge of facts *. 

It was alfo /uppofed, that blood might be extravafated in diftind: places, fo divided 
from each other by adhefions of the dura mater, as to prevent all communication, that 
neither the blood could be fully evacuated, nor the refolving fluids be tightly in- 
jeted, “ And you may, moreover, (fays Morgagni), /uppo/e, if you will, all that 
I have faid concerning blood, to be faid alfo of pus ;” viz. that it may be foo thick ; 
that it may adhere, by ifs own tenacity, to the dura mater, or be detained by the 
adhefion of the dura mater to the fcull. 

“* Suppgfe, fays Morgagni , (for it is a fuppofition from firft to laft), fuppofe 
the veflels ruptured, of what effet would it be to perforate the cranium, in order 
to draw out extravafated blood, if Sill frefo and frefh extravafations were made, 


* “ To take notice of fome of thefe only; at leaft, though the blood was extravafated betwixt the dura ma- 
ter and the cranium, and in thofe places even which nothing forbids us to perforate; yet if, being coagulated, it 
had adhered fo clofely and tenacioufly to that membrane, as not to be feparated therefrom without violence, as 
it has happened to many others, and to Valfalva bimfelf, more than once, to find it; for we particularly refer 
to nothing, as you may even have obferved above, but you have examples of almoft evety circumitance in the 
preceding or in the prefent letter ; of what advantage would it have been to perforate the cranium ? 

“ ‘You will perhaps fay, But if it had adhered in this manner, even befote death, a fkilful furgeon would 
have been able to apply fuch things as might diflolve, ‘and fet it loofe. Let us fuppofe it, Yet, what if fome 
part of the coagulated blood lay in fuch a place as the infufed fluid could have no accefs to; for you are not ig- 
norant that this membrance adheres very clofely to the cranium; and that it follows from hence, that one place, 
wherein it is feparated from the cranium, cann® communicate with another, though very near, in which it is 
likewife feparated, or at leaft fo expeditioufly, as would be neceffaty for it both to enter and to be difcharged. 

“ Nor am I ignorant by what inftruments furgeons can feparate fome neighbouring part of the dura mater 
from the fcull; and that the patient, by holding his breath at intervals, may urge the cohering matter, and pro- 


cure it a more eafy difcharge from its recefles,”” 


+ “ Suppofe that the arteries either were not in the number of the largeft, or were not altogether ruptured ; 
for in this cafe there would hot be time to apply the trepan. Yet of what effet would it be to perforate the 
cranium, in order to draw out the extravafated blood, if fill freth and freth extravafations were made, and adds 
ed to the firft, by the arteties, though of the fmaller fize, which were not altogether ruptured? I omit other 
caufes, even thofe which are not to be imputed fo much to the-careleffnefs and errors of the furgeons, as of the 
patients and thofe who@re about them, which are not always known to the conimon people; and I go on to 
that from which I fuppofe it has more frequently liappened, than from others, that the perforation of the era- 


nium might, to the populace, feem of no effeét.” 
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and added to the firft, by the arteries of a fmaller fize, which were not altogether 
ruptured >” though the truth is, that fucceffive extravafations were never known te 
have happened. “ Suppo/e (Clays Morgagni) there are figas from which we 
JSifped that blood is extravafated within the feull; “who can’ for a. certainty. 
fay, whether’ there is really fuch extravafation ?? No man; no. man «can at 
once fufpect and” know ; no man can be at ence ‘doubtful and certain; but 
if, indeed, a fargeon may not operate when’ directed by figns and fymp- 
toms, by rational and probable conclufions'; if he is to apply the trepan only_when 
he can fee or feel the extravafated blood or pus, there is an end to all operations, 
all confultations, all reafoning upon that fubje@, which I have always efteemed the 
moft important in furgery. We fee by what unfortunate prejudices Morgagai’s own 
mind was influenced, by what fhallow reafonings he fought to infufe the fame doubts 
to the minds of others. He has faid, that the fymptoms are always either too flight, 
or too violent; that it is always too early, or too late; to refolve/upon fo alarming 
2n operation. There never isa time perfeAlly fuitable for doing that which one dif- 
Ih Cas Valfalva and Morgagni deliberately refolved never to allow their patients the 

hance or benefit of furgical advice, or furgical aid. They difcouraged all inquiries 
into the condition of the fuppurating brain,—condemned the operation which might 
have given relief,—contented themfelves by fhowing their {kill in prognofticating 
death ; all their patients were carried unaffifted to their quiet graves; and each dif 
fetion proves; THAT LESS DELIBERATION, AND, MORE ENERGY MIGHT HAVE SA- 
VED THOSE WHOM NO RASHNESS COULD HARM. 

You will not, Gentlemen, be furprifed; when’ T’contraft with the fpeculations, 
theories, and conjectures of phyficians, on queftions purely furgical, the opinions and 
practice of our celebrated furgeon Pott, whofe opinions and writings are fo jullly ef- 
teemed, who faved, by his dextrous operations, -hundreds of thofe who muft have 
perifhed under the guidance of Valfalva or Morgagni. He was engaged inethat 
tumult of practice, which left him little time to frame general laws; yet he could 
not fail to a@ with pood fenfe and fkill in each individual cafe: He was fure to 
pra@ife right, but in danger of teaching wrong, or at leaft imperfeétly : His opinions 
want but one fhort explanation, for they are fuch as will.never be difputed, where 
they are underftood. 

“ For my own part, (fays Pott *), I ihe no doubt, that, eee by eftablith- 

it. as a general rule to perforate in all cafes » fome few would fow and then be 


* Page 148. 
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fubjeted. to the operation, who might have done very well without it; yet, by the 
fame practice, many a valuable life would be preferved, which muft be inevitably 
loft without it, there being no degree of comparifon between the good to be derived 
from it, when ufed carly as a preventative ; and what may be expected, if it be de- 
ferred till an inflammation of the dura mater, and a fymptomatic fever, make it 
neceflary ?” 

A preventative! How could the operation of trepan prevent inflammation of the 
dura mater? could perforating the fcull with a faw, tearing up the veflels which natus 
rally connect it with the dura mater, and ¢xpofing that membrane to rude dreflings, 
and the touch of inftruments, prevent inflammation ? Yes, furely: it could prevent all 
the dangerous confequences of inflammation : it could prevent matter accumulating, 
and inflammation fpreading: it could prevent ulceration penetrating to the brain: 
it could convert an extending and moft dangerous abf@{s into an open fore: it 
could enable the dura mater to granulate and unite with the integuments. There is 
no good purpofe that a timely operation might not ferve; and if the trepan be ufed 
only when it fhould, there can be no veffels torn; nor will the the dura materbe expofed, 
for the dura mater is previoufly in a ftate of fuppuration, and feparated from the inner 
furface of the fcull.. We find, by his examples, that Pott meant by prevention, the 
anticipation of worfe fymptoms, the preventing of death; that he regarded the 
operation as preventative, when it was ufed fo early, that though the dura mater 
had previoufly fuppurated, the fuppuration was but flight ; when by the timely open- 
ing of fuch abfcefs, it was prevented reaching the brain, when the dura mater gras 
nulated eafily, and healed naturally. Unlefs we were to take an ungenerous_ ad. 
vantage of a flight inaccuracy of language, and difpute the words of this author, 
while we underftand his fenfe, we muft acquiefce in the principles he has laid 
down, and give him honour and. praife, for the comprehenfive and judicious 
views he has taken of what he faw going on around him, for the honeft and 
manly boldnefs with which he has declared his principles, fo different. from thofe 
tranimitted to us by the writers of the preceding-age, and for the generous manner 
in which he has takereupon himfelf a refponfibility of the moft critical nature, re- 
fifting alone all that torrent of reproach which was likely for a time, and efpe- 
cially in his own day, to be attached to what may be termed Hofpital Pra€tice, 
harfh and cruel furgery. But ftudy his cafes, and you will perceive, that 


whenever Pott trepanned, the patient was in danger, the bone bare, the tu- 
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mor puffy, or the wound (if there was one) fetid, the pulfe quickened, the 
face flufhed, the head in confufion, and the fatal fhiverings begun ; and thefe 
are marks, not of future danger, but of actual fuppuration. It is fortunate for 
mankind, when new doétrines are not extravagant; when thofe who enjoy the 
public favour, have won it, not by the capricious’ and captivating effufions of ge- 
nius, but by the lafting attraction of fober inquiry and fterling fenfe; when a 
popular work contains principles ‘which, being founded on experience, will ftand 
the teft of time. | 


alin 


DISCOURSE MUI. 


SKETCH OF THE ANATOMY AND PATHOLOGY OF THE BRAIN, 


"Tue title of our prefent fubject reminds us of its extent and value: the ANATO- 
MY AND PATHOLOGY OF THE BRAIN, implies defcriptions more or lefs extenfive 
of the parts, the ftru€ture, the morbid affeCtions of an organ, which rules over all 
the motions, and all the fenfations of the body. Whatever be the nature of the brain, 
its influence over the fy{tem is paramount; the brain receiving a fhock, the whole 
body becomes torpid ; the brain being opprefled by congeftion of blood, within its vef- 
fels,thefenfes are obfcured; the brain fuffering compreffion by the extravafation of blood 
on one fide, one half of the body is ftruck with palfy ; and any of thofe compreffions 
being great or long continued, there enfue vomiting, infenfibility, coldnefs of the extre- 
mities, and total palfy, fo that the fphin@ters are relaxed, and the feces and urine pafs 
involuntarily ; a ftate invariably followed by death. When the brain is ulcerated on 
its furface only, but not opprefled, we are warned of the danger by unufual terrors, 
a nervous ftate of the fyftem, difturbed fleep, trembling of the hands, and tot- 
tering of the knees, fhiverings and fever, which denote the approach of death: When it 
is inflamed throughout itsfubftance, itsfunion is excited tophrenzy, delirium, or mad- 
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nefs: Even when itis but lightly oppreffed and dilordered, fromi rregulas circulation, 
all the body partakes of the diforder. When the affeCtion of the brain re-aQs flowly on 
the body, when this part, whofe influence moves every organ, and regulates every 
feeling of the fyftem, lofes its influence, the ftomach is affected, ficknefs and lan-~ 
cuor enfue, with debility of the limbs, wafting of the body, and diforder of mind ; 
and at laft, feelings of defpair and diftration take pofleffion of the patient, whofe 
haggard countenance, and jealous eye, gloomy thoughts, and difordered perceptions, 
mark the difeafe we call Hypochondriafis. 

The brain, interefting as it may be to the philofopher, is infinitely more fo to 
the phyfician, not as the feat of intellect, but as governing all the vital, and all the 
voluntary motions, regulating every action, and every fenfation, fo that we have 
no health nor pleafure, but in proportion as its functions are found. Both 
the delicacy of the brain, and its univerfal influence over mind and body, 
gives a complicated form to all difeafes arifing either from any diforder of its 
circulation, or injury of its ftru@ture. Such is its extreme delicacy, that if 
we but ftoop, or run, or laugh, confufion of head, giddinefs, and faintnefs, 
intimate how eafily it is affeted by the flighteft acceleration of circulation ; 
when we bleed from a wounded blood-veflel, though. fuch bleeding is attended 
with no real danger, and produces no permanent effets, we faint and fall down, 
feel cold and. motionlefs, from the blood ceafing for a moment to circulate 
with due energy within the brain; when, from a continued affection of the 
brain, the ftomach is affected, an indefcribable train of nervous maladies en- 
fue. It is not, then, a furgical or local diforder.manifeft to the fenfes, that I am 
now to defcribe, not the fracture or caries of a bone, important only as it be- 
longs to a part deftined to defend the brain,, but the conftitution and difeafes 
of the brain itfelf; the internal and natural diforders of the moft delicate organ 
of the body, whofe fun@ion is not merely neceflary to intelleét, but to life; 
whofe diforders affect every funtion, vital and voluntary, the power of the 
mufeles, the fun@ions of the ftomach, the particular fenfations of the parts, 


and the feelings of the mind. The views I am to lay before you of the 


ftructure and difeafes of the brain, muft influence your reafoning and conduct 
in matters of daily practice; my inftructions, not limited now to the trepanning 
of the fcull, or the cutting away a carious bone, relate more or lef remotely 
to almoft all the difeafes of the living fyfem; and believe me when I fay, 


ers 
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that in writing upon fuch a fubje&t, I touch it with reverence, I proceed with 
caution and referve, to deduce fimple views of practice from fats and diffedion ; 
and, fhould I feel that I have been in. any point incorreét or precipitate, I fhall 
think it a proud and virtuous employment, to recede from my errors, whatever be 
their nature, and retract them openly and ingenuoully. 

If I may any way expect the felicity of efcaping errors, or of perceiving and 
retracting them, it muft be by abandoning theories,,fuch, at leaft, as have hither- 
to obtained that name, and appealing to anatomy, to the innumerable and moft in- 
terefting proofs of each difeafe, being accompanied with a correfponding change 
within the brain. What but the negle@ of anatomy could make the fubjeét the 
moft interefting in the whole circle of medical feience be negleQted? Yet I 
muft not fay negleted:. no, much ingenuity has. been wafted in developing 
the powers and properties of the nervous'fyftem; there is not a fymptom of de- 
ranged adtion, or irregular fenfation, which is\ not exquifitely explained ; doc- 
trines of nervous tremors, and nervous fluids, and/experiments on the irritable and 
fenfible fibre, have occupied the profeffion for centuries! Without, inquiring into 
the ftate of the brain, (the ultimate feat of this fenfibility), fuch affeCtions are pro- 
nounced nervous: This one word is underftood to be a) full and philofophical ex- 
planation of the nature of all difeafes: it isa word which no one is afhamed to ufe, 
which no one is able to define : wherever this vague word is ufed, cordials and fti- 
mulants follow of courfe, the moft deftruétive prefcriptions, in any affeion of 
the brain: Debility is fpoken of as if it could exif without a phyfical. caufe, 
and nervous diforders are treated of as having no effential nor phyfical relation to 
the ftate of that organ, which is the fource and.centre of nervous energy.» .It is 
theories without knowledge, conjeCtures without proofs, difeafes without diflections, 
conjectures fubftituted for faéts ; it is by the precipitate decifion of genius, antici- 
pating and defpifing all flow and ferious inveftigation, that the whole of this inte- 
refting department feems like a dream, unworthy of the ferious fludy of a fober 
and thinking man. 

How the importance of anatomy could be miftaken, how it could, be imagined 
that thofe things might be conje€tured which fhould be feen and touched, it is not 
eafy to conceive: “ Without anatomy, what is medicine? its importance is indeed 
very flight.” ‘‘ Exilem majeftatem obtinet medicina abfque anatomes ope.” Ana- 
tomy, as ufually ‘ftadied, has been held in contempt by the moft fenfible and 
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learned men. “ Non loquimur (fays Mufitani) hic de anatome locali, nam fecandorum 
corporum ftudium plane puerile eft. Difficcant vulgares cadavera, &c. Cxterum etiam 


loquimur de anatomia vitali, que corporis morbofi accidentia meditatur, et fubjeéti pro= ; 

prietatem novit, fine cujus cognitione alias nullus eft medicus, et fic una eft et vera 

anatomia, que ex didtis duabus progreditur*.” “ We fpeak not of that anatomy 

which is converfant only with names and defcriptions, and with the fimple forms of 

parts, but of the anatomy of health and difeafe, of the properties of the body, and 

the appearance of morbid parts: without this, a phyfician‘is naught, and the com- 

mon knowledge of anatomy without its ufe, which refults from comparing toge- ‘ 
2 ther the properties of the healthy, and the appearances of difeafed parts.” | This 

alone is anatomy : this is the anatomy which belongs to the profeflion, not to fchools, 


which improves as we advance in practice, and becomes more perfect and more in- 
terefting, in proportion as the minutiz, by time and want of ufe; vanifh from our 
recolle@ion. This is the kind of anatomy, (viz. the infpetion of the caufes of 
difeafe), of which I hope to make you feel all the advantages: Amufing. fubtilties, 
and ingenious theories, are indeed independent on this knowledge; but there is no 
dogtrine really ufeful, or, in other words, no general collection of fa&ts to be: 
attained in our fcience, or in any other, without obfervation and labour. The 
fats about which you have to inquire, the philofophy you have to attain to, 
confift in the knowledge of thofe peculiar ftates of the brain, which accom-. 
pany certain affe€lions of the body; for the brain operates on all the body, 
and the diforders of its circulating fyftem, by which thefe conditions of the organ 
are produced. By remarking the feveral ftates of the organ, its diforders may be deh 
ned according to their effential nature, and by reafoning on the various flates of its 
circulation, and on the confequences ‘of ‘its-blood being accelerated or accuniulated, 


they may, I believe, be prevented or cured, 
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I aM not now to repeat what you muft be acquainted with, the minute ana- 
tomy of the brain, the tubercles, the cavities, and the procefles of it ; but to give you 
general and comprehenfive views of its ftru€ture, and of the accidents to which it is 


. 
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fubjec&t. ; I thall endeavour to give you right conceptions of the manner in which 
the various external and internal fhapes and forms of the brain correfpond with 
each other; to explain to you the general nature of its cavities, the delicacy of its 
fub{tance, the peculiarities in its circulating fyftem; to recapitulate that kind of 
anatomy which one engaged in practice would with to know; to imprefs that 

‘general conception of the form and ftru€ture of the organ which ought to fur- 
vive the minuter recollections. If you ever are to learn how to reafon on the 
{tructure, or diftinguifh the difeafes of the brain, it muft be, not by fchool-boy-like 
recolle€tion of the names and appearances of individual and minute parts, but by 
forming for yourfelves manly, rational, and comprehenfive views of its general 
ftruGure, circulation, and fun@tions. Nothing can be more defirable, furely, than 
uch general views ; nothing, I am perfuaded, more ufeful; Do not allow your- 
felves to believe, that the anatomy of the brain, the forms of its cavities, prominences, 
or parts, will ever explain its office. The beft ufe of anatomy is the practical fcience 
of diftinguifhing the marks of difeafe ; a fcience moft interefting to humanity. | But 
as for that {pecies of philofophy, to which men of all ages have been addiéted, re- 
ferring the feveral faculties of the mind to individual parts of the brain; imputing 
to the moft trivial varieties of form, the moft wonderful powers of the mind; it is 
a kind of materialifm too grofs and congemptibie to deferve refutation, and leads to 
queftions unfit for this place, ill fuited to our faculties. But every ftep of our 
inveftigation will lead to this univerfal and important fa&, with which you cannot 
be too early acquainted, viz. That the brain, in its own nature infenfible, may be 
piece-meal deftroyed, without the faculties being ruined; that no local injury of- 
fends ;. that the faculties are obfcured by fuch caufes only as affe& the whole; that 
the flighteft general injury produces the worft fymptoms, the moft defperate loca} 
injuries produce none. 


OF THE DURA MATER. 


Tux dura mater is like other membranes formed of condenfed cellular fub{ance. 
It is the cellular fubftance to the inner table of the cranium, the nutritious mem- 
brane of the bone. It is as a fecond icull, which, when the cranium is trepanned, 
or injured, continues to fupport the brain. Its partitions, finking betwixt the hemi- 
fpheres, and extended betwixt the brain and cerebellum, protect, fupport, and ba- 
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Jance the whole, and defend the feveral parts from undue preffure. But it has no 
place in the circulating fyftem of the brain; in refpe of circulation, it is conneed 
only with the fcull, which it nourifhes ; its furface, where it touches the pia mater, 
is moiftened with a halitus, or exudation, like that of other cavities ; but with the 
brain, it has no more conneGion, than the pleura which lines the thorax has with 
the pleura which involves the lungs. 
The dura mater being firmly united with the fcull, fends down two lamellz, the 
one a perpendicular plate, dividing the great mafs of the brain into two hemi- 
fpheres : This is the falx, which, from the deepnefs of the brain towards the occiput, 
and its fmallnefs towards the fore-part, is of the form of a reaping-hook, the 
blade of which is broad at its root, tapering towards the point. This perpendicu- 
lar feptum dividing the brain, fteadies it continually in all the various inclinations # 
the head, preventing the right hemifphere of the brain from gravitating on the 
left. The tentorium, or vaulted procefs of the dura mater, is another partition, 
diffeying in its direion, and in its effet; it lies horizontally over the cerebellum, 
and defends it from the preflure of the brain; thefe fepta fupport the circulation, 
_both by dividing the mafs of this organ, and by receiving and tranfmitting the 
veins; and they leflen alfo the weight of the feveral lobes, and the dangers of con- 
cuffion, by dividing them, ‘ 


OF THE PIA MATER, 


Tue Pia Mater, relating more immediately to the brain, delicate, vafcular, con- 
veying nourifhment to the organ itfelf, is in every fenfe more important. It alfo is 
compofed of a cellular fubftance, but peculiarly delicate, and adapted to the foftnefs 
of the brain ; from which foftnefs, and its immediate connetion with the brain, it 
has its name of pia mater. This the more immediate membrane of the brain, is de- 
licate, vafcular, flocculent, and not only follows all the leffer convolutions, and lines 
all the cavities, but plainly finks into the fubftance of the brain, carrying the blood- 
vellels with it. It is juftly compared by Galen with the chorion of the foetus, or 
the mefentery of the perfet animal. When torn away, for it will not feparate, 
it tears along with it the fubfance of the brain: When we introduce the blow-pipe 
under it, we find the air penetrating into the fubftance of the brain : When exudation 
of ferum, or extravafation of blood, happens from veffels under the pia mater, fuch 
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exudation raifes the membrane in fmall cellular elevations, tucked in from point to 
point, like a quilted cufhion, which fhows us how clofely the membrane and cel- 
lular fubftance are connected; they are indeed the fame; the feparating of the pia 
mater from the brain, is like tearing the outer or peritoneal coat, from the intef- 
tines ; what is cellular fubftance within any vifcus, is membrane where it is exe 
panded over its furface. Long and delicate arteries, lodged in this cellular fubftance, 
creep along in the fulci of thofe inteftine-like convolutions, which mark the furface 
of the brain. Thefe arteries are minutely and exquifitely divided before they 
plunge into its delicate fubftance; and thofe minute arteries, or at leaft the 
veins which accompany them through the fubftance of the brain, are fo numerous, 
that we fee in a difeafed, efpecially in an inje@ted brain, upon the face of every 
feGtion, innumerable {mall gouts of blood, at regular diflances from each other, 
as if the cut furface were dotted with bloody points. Thus does the brain ap- 
pear a tiffue of veflels, proceeding from the pia mater, and fupported throughout by 
a delicate cellular fubftance, invifible but by the manner in which the fubftance of 
the brain is drawn out in threads and flocculi, when the pia mater is torn away. 

The pia mater is peculiarly vafcular, f/f, In the fulci furrounding each convo- 
lution, for there the veflels are divided in order to enter the fubftance of the brain. 
Secondly, Where, being inflected over the pofterior furface of the brain, it paffes 
betwixt the brain and the cerebellum, and is named as if it were a diftina® mem- 
brane, the VELUM INTERPOSITUM, for there the membrane, by infinuating itfelf 
betwixt the brain and cerebellum, enters into the third ventricle of the brain, and 
covers parts which have been efteemed important, viz. the pineal gland, the nates, 
and the teftes. irdly, At each horn of the great lateral ventricle, it is alfo pecu- 
liarly vafcular ; for though the pia mater is every where continuous, though the co- 
vering of the brain, and the lining of its cavities, are one uninterrupted expanfe of 
membrane; yet it may be faid to enter into thefe cavities, by the horns of the 
ventricles, and by the back of the third ventricle ; in each of thefe places, 
the membrane feems, as it were, to concentrate its vafcularity in afluming a 
new office: Where the pia mater enters the horns of the great lateral ventricles, 
and efpecially where it lies along the floor of thefe ventricles, its veflels are 
fo numerous, and its veins efpecially fo tortuous, that it refembles fomewhat the 
red and plaited appearance of a fergeant’s fafh; and this plexus, or net-work 
of veffels, is named the Plexus Choroides. The veins are in thefe plexus, as 
in all vafcular parts of the body, more confpicuous; and fome of the veins re- 
turning blood from the internal furfaces of the ventricles, and from the fubftance 
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of the brain, are feen livid through its pellucid fubftance: Thefe veins, rifing 
from the floor of the ventricle, join the plexus; and from the two plexus choroi- 
des, large veins run backwards towards the velum, or that part of the pia mater 
which is interpofed betwixt the brain and cerebellum, where, finally, a great ve- 
nous trunk is formed, named Vena Magna Galeni. 

The Pia Mater thus univerfally involving the brain, is attached to the dura mater 
only along the line of the Falx and Tentorium: there the veins of the pia mater 
deliver their blood. The veins rifing from among the convolutions on the furface: 
of the brain, run towards the falx, over the furface of each hemifphere, and pour 
their blood, by many large branches, into the longitudinal finus, or great vein, which 
runs along the doubling of the falx. The blood of all the ventricles is delivered 
another way, viz. through the veins of the plexus choroides, into the vena mag- 
na Galeni. By the fulnefs of the veins on the furface,—by the appearance of the 
plexus and velum,—by the colour of the brain,—and by the more or lefs numerous 
dots of blood on its cut furface, we judge of the ftate of vafcular ation which has 
prevailed within the brain before death *. 


OF THE FORMS AND INDIVIDUAL PARTS OF THE BRAIN, 


Tue mafs of the brain is divided by the Falx into two Hemifpheres ; by the Ten- 
torium the brain is feparated from the Cerebellum ; and each of thefe is fubdivided 
again into leffer Lobes, implying no peculiarity of funétion, but correfponding 
with the feveral copartments of the fcull: for, the anterior, middle, sand pofterior 
lobes of the brain, correfpond with the feveral concavities of the os frontis, the offa 
parietalia, and the os occipitis. That the brain is thus divided into brain-and cere- 
bellum, hemifpheres, and lobes, is what I need hardly remind you of. In place of 
defcribing thefe minutely, I fhall attempt to convey a rational and general view of . 
the whole. It would appear, that the furface of the brain is varied, and undulated ; 
divided by deep grooves into little convexities, which (from the turns refembling thofe 
of the bowels) are called convolutions, chiefly to extend its furface, to multiply its 
points of conta with the pia mater, and to receive all its profufion of veffels. It 
would next appear, that the cavities of the brain, the lateral ventricles, larger than 


* The pia mater is exquifitely defcribed by Galen, De Ufu Partium: “ Vertugratia, tenuis meninx cerebrum 
Rabilit ac tegit, et praterea vafa omnia, que in ipfo fant, colligat 5 fimilis enim eft chorio foetus atque animalis 
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is ufually fuppofed, are deftined for no other purpofe, than to extend its furface, to 
receive inflexions of the pia mater on that furface, and to difcharge the blood of the 
fubftance and internal furfaces by the veins of the plexus choroides, and the vena 
Galeni. Hence it is provided by nature, that the cerebral fubftance, though appa- 
rently a globular mafs, is in truth all of one-equable thicknefs*; for the ventricles 
begin fmaller at the anterior lobe of the brain, fwell out in the middle or greater 
lobe, and decline to a point again in the pofterior lobe, thofe pointed extremities 
of the cavities being named, the anterior and pofterior horns, 

Tt would appear, that the forms of the inward parts are mere bulgings, neceflarily 
depending on the external forms. The roof of the two great lateral ventricles is arch= 
ed, uniform, and fimple, correfponding with the uniform convexity of the brain. 
The floors of the ventricles are undulated, correfponding in their forms with the 
eminences which the conjunctions of the crura cerebri, the irregularities of the bafe 
of the fcull, and the giving off of the nerves, create. _ If we turn up the brain from 
behind, where it lies on the Tentorium, and proceed to feparate it from the cere- 
bellum, we find, that we tear our way-into what is called the third ventricle, and 
we fee its eminences, viz. the Nates, Teftes, and Pineal Gland: but the third ven= 
tricle is in truth no cavity: Where the pofterior lobe of the brain refts upon the ce- 
rebellum,—where the crura cerebri, and the crura cerebelli meet,—where the pia 
mater pafles in the form of vafcular velum betwixt the brain and cerebellum, there 
is naturally a triangular interftice, but no cavity, for it is occupied by the velum, or 
moft vafcular part of the pia mater. Neither is it open, for, by the interpofition of 
this membrane, the pia mater, or, as it is here named, the velum interpofitum, the 
parts mutually adhere: As for the tubercles, viz. the tuberculi quadrigemini, the na- 
tes, and the teftes, they are no more than the natural forms produced by the meet- 
ing of the crura cerebri, and cerebelli; the nates, or larger tubercles, being formed 
by the crura cerebri, the teftes, or {maller ones, by the crura cerebelli. The pineal 
gland, a fmall round tubercle of medullary and cineritious matter, is feated in the 
centre of thefe, covered and. bound down by the velum, and only to be feen 
when that is raifed, which muft be done with delicacy, left it tear up the gland. 

It is the continued courfe of the  crura medulle oblongate, lying fide-by-fide 
with each other, that forms that longifh flit which we call the Fourth Ventricle, clo- 
fed, as the third ventricle is from behind, by the pia mater. The hole, or Iter a 
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* “ Omnibus igitur itis prominentiis (viz. convol, cerebri) correfpondet ventriculorum cavitas, &c, ita ut uni. 


verfum cerebrum fit veluti infignis quidam cortex ambiens predictas cavitates,”—Skenkiuss 
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Tertio ad Quartum Ventriculum, is juftthe circular opening formed betwixt the two 
crura cerebri, and crura cerebelli... The continued medullary productions of the 
brain, the Corpora Olivaria, and Corpora Pyramidalia, as juft the {welling out of 
thofe medullary matter into round and pyramidal bulgings, where the continued fub- 
ftances of the brain and cerebellum, viz: the crura prolongata, terminate in the fpinal 
marrow. : 

The Thalami Novorum inticsietaln and the: Pedes Hyppocampi; the {welling 
and bulging parts, whether of medullary ‘or of cineritious fubfance, within the 
great cavities, ‘called lateral ventricles, are “neceffary counterparts of the external 
forms; and correfpond with thé thapes of the pofterior lobe of the brain, where 
it forms the cortex or furrounding’ fubftance of the ventricle, and with that of 
the crura cerebri, or extenfions of the medullary fubftance of the brain, where 
they firft affume the form of crura. If you would have a general conception of 
the organization, look not’to a vertical feétion of the brain in the dead body, for 
the parts cannot be fairly divided, and will not keep their forms or relations to each 
other; but look to a drawing of the vertical future; that, for example, in my bro- 
ther’s plates of the brain, plate 7.’ where you will be able, .after reading the defcrip- 
tion, and comparing part, to familiarize your mind with thefe interefting conclufions: 
That the energy of the brain, its relation both to. body and mind, depends not on 
its form, but on its peculiar matter: ‘That the powers and energy of the brain are 
continually regulated by the ftate of its circulation ; excited when its vafcular a€tion 
is excited ; and deadened when its veflels are opprefled. Examining, in this draw- 
ing of my brother’s, the vertical fection of the brainy you will perceive, from the 
deeper colour of the cineritious or cortical part, ‘that it is more vafcular; this pe« 
culiarity of colour we know to be from its vafcularity, for, from grey it changes to 
green, and livid in the fuppurating or inflamed brain, in confequence of the turgid 
ftate of the inflamed veflels, or of a€tual extravafation of blood. In the medullary, 
or white fubftance, you will obferve in every fection large and numerous gouts of 
blood, which are feétions of the veflels, yet undivided, and going towards the ci- 
neritious or cortical part. * You will perceive, that for the purpofe of extending 
the vafcularity of the brain, nature has extended the furface; that it is hollow, 
—that the pia mater, which covers the convoluted furface of the brain, pafles 
into its cavities, and is there more vafcular; that thefe cavities, far from being 
{mall, or their parts difficult of inveftigatioz, are extremely large, and environ- 
ed fo by the fubftance of the brain, that the brain is (to ufe the expreflion of 
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Skenkius) “ veluti infignis quadam cortex ambiens predi€tas cavitates.”” Thence 
all parts of the brain are equally near to fome furface, by which the veffels 
of the pia mater may furnifh blood; and thence the floor of the ventricles: re- 
turn as large veins to the finufes of the occiput, (viz. the vena magna Gale- 
ni, and its branches), as the external furface does to the great longitudinal finus. 
You thus perceive, that the brain, which feems a great and ponderous mafs, of 
unequal bulk, having {mall, big, and middle lobes, is yet a fubftance of uniform 
thicknefs, for the lateral ventricles are larger in their centre, when the mafs of the 
brain is large, and {mall towards their extremities, where the anterior and pofterior 
lobes are finall. Thus do the great lateral ventricles equalife the fubftance of the 
brain, and reduce it, notwithftanding its irregular outward form, to one thicknefs 
of fubftance. The openings of thefe ventricles admit the vafcular membrane, 
which is to line the internal furfaces of the brain, while the leffer cavities of the 
third and fourth ventricles are fill more clofely lined by the fame vafcular mem- 
brane, and all fimilar interftices left by the {mall parts of the brain, where they 
touch and adhere to one another. 

Contemplating the vertical drawing, you will fo follow the great outline with 
your eye, as to refer each internal form in the ventricles of the brain, to the exter- 
nal bulgings. You will find the Tuber Annulare, the Tuberculi Quadrigemini, and 
Corpora Olivaria, and Pyramidalia, to be merely the bulging forms created by the 
jun@tion of the crura cerebri, and the giving off of the fpinal marrow; and thus, 
while you learn to eftimate this organ according to its peculiar nature, and explain 
its conditions and aptitudes, according to its original conftitution, and the ftate of 
its vafcular actions; you will. begin to fufped, that thofe marked parts of the 
brain, fo long the fubject of contemplation with phytlicians and philofophers, have 
no very peculiar diftinQion, but are accidental only. How can it be that cavities, 
which are fo obvioufly defigned for extending the furface of the brain, fhould be 
laboratories of faculties ; that memory, imagination, and judgement, fhould have 
diftin€t refidences; that the pineal gland, or other tubercle, fhould be pre-emi- 
nently the feat of the foul itfelf, as if the foul were a material and definable exift- 
ence, when thefe very parts are not more curioufly or perfectly formed ine man, 
than in the ox at the ftall. 
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OF THE SENSIBILIFY OF THE SUBSTANCE OF THE BRAIN. 


- By diverting, for a little while, your attention from certain experiments of 
philofophers and phyfiologifts, defigned to extort from the fufferings of animals, 
proofs of the fenfibility of the brain, by direGing your attention rather to the plain 
broad faéts which the wounds occurring in war and battle, or even the ordinary ac- 
cidents of life, prefent to the furgeon; Iam fure, I'try this great queftion by the 
teft of common fenfe, and open it in the way moft advantageous for ‘you, by 
laying before you faéts and views unequivocally and practically ufeful. “The 
furgeon is accuftomed to fee deep wounds, and ftill deeper ulcerations of the 
brain, producing not the flighteft effects on the mind, and hardly affe€ting even 
the body. Were he for a moment to doubt his fenfes, and truft to his tea- 
fon,—to fuch reafoning, at leaft, as that which defcribes the brain, the material 
configuration of the brain, as the organ of the foul, or its feveral prominences 
and hollows, as the diftinguifhed feat of its various faculties,—he muft be abforb- 
ed in wonder and amazement, at feeing men killed fometimes by a blow of the fift, 
yet hardly affected in cafes where weapons, or fractured bones, have pierced deep 
into the brain; and ftill more muft he continue amazed, to fee the actual fubftance 
of this reputed organ of the foul undergoing fuch fuppuration as other parts fuffer, 
and healing like them. 

Philofophers have never had the modefty to queftion for a moment the conve- 
nient opinion they had conceived, viz. that the brain, to which every act of volition 
and fenfation feems to be referred, was itfelf endued with exquifite fenfibility. 
_ This was firft denied by praétical furgeons: Long before Haller, or his illuftrious 
pupil Zin, had begun to think about the fenfibility of the brain, Wifeman, who 
had, during the civil wars of England, witneffed all variety of wounds, declared in 
one plain blunt word, that the “ brain was an infenfible body.” This he had learnt 
from vifible and tangible proofs of the fact, not by experiments on dumb animals, 
which are to how! their fufferings, but by wounds in men, who could exprefs what 
they felt; but what is moft furprifing, men fatally wounded have, in many in- 
flances, had no fufferings to defcribe, and have retained every power and faculty 
of mind and body, even when the brain was deeply injured by weapons. It 
is no paffion for the marvellous, that has induced authors of the higheft repu- 
tation to ftate this fat in every variety of thape ;—their fenfes could not always 
be deceived; they could not always imagine falfely, that they handled at each 
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dreffing the very fubftance of the brain. They could not pledge their good repute 
on a fa& at all doubtful, efpecially when in ‘dire& oppofition to every prejudice. 
But, indeed, fuch fa&ts feem incredible, only becaufe, like many valuable difcove- 
ries, they are oppofite to all our pre-conceived notions. ‘“* The enemy (fays Wife- 
man) having driven in our out-guards at Truro, they continued purfuing them ; 
and a trooper wounded between the right brow and the ear, fpying me in the 
crowd, importuned me earneftly to drefs him, and would admit of no excufe. We 
ftopped at an apothecary’s houfe, on the right hand going out of the town towards 
Perin; I called to the apothecary’s fervant to bring fomething’ to drefs him ; mean- 
while I haftily lifted up the bloody hair, and faw a quantity of brain lie amongft 
it. took it up with my fingers, and thewed it him, the fight whereof fo calmed 
his paffion, that I had liberty to flee from the enemy, who had entered the town*.” 
* In battles and fieges of towns, (adds Wifeman), we meet with many fuch 
wounds ; after extracting the pieces of the fractured fcull, we drefs up the brain and 
membranes with a fyndon of filk, or of foft linen dipped in a warm digeftive. 
Though furgeons have pretended to drefs the brain with one kind of medicament, 
and the membranes with another, that is not poflible to be done. In the care of 
thefe wounds, the brain I confider as an infenfible body, and the drefling of it con- 
fifts in keeping it within its membranes; if this can be done, as in {mall wounds 
of the brain it doth fometimes happen, then the patient may recover +.” 

Such opinions, exprefled by practical men, who make their appeal to their daily 
experience ‘‘ in battles and fieges,”” muft imprefs your minds a great deal more than 
the moft ingenious experiments, for they are imagined for a preconcerted purpofe, 
and executed with addrefs favourable to that purpofe. But when we reflect on the 


infinite variety of fuch proofs, produced by practical authors of all ages and na- 


* Wifeman, p. 187. 


+ “ At the fiege of Melcomb-Regis, a foot-foldier of Lieutenant-Colonel Ballard’s, by the grazing of a can- 
non-fhot, had a great part of his forehead carried off, and the fcull fra€tured into many places, and fome of it 
driven with the hairy {calp into the brain. The man fell down as dead, but after a while moved; and an hour 
or two after, his fellow-foldier feeing him endeavour to rife, fetched me to him. I pulled out the pieces of 
bones and lacerated fleth from amongft the brain, in which they were entangled, and drefled him up with {oft 
folded linen, dipped in a cephalic balfam, and with emplafter and bandage bound him up, fuppoing I fhould 
never drefs him any more. Yet he lived feventeen days; and the fifteenth day walked from that great corner- 
fort over againft Portland, to the bridge which feparates Weymouth from Melcomb-Regis, only led by the hand 
of fome one of his fellow-foldiers. The fecond-day after he fell into a {pafmus, and died, howling like a dog, as 
moft of thofe do who have been fo wounded. About the fame time, a maid-fervant was fhot into the right fide 


of her head by a mufket-bullet deep into the brain. She lived fo long, till that lobe of the brain wrought out @ 
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tions, by thofe among whom no collufion could be fufpected, we cannot refufe an 
unqualified aflent to this conclufion of Wifeman, that ‘ the brain is but an infen- 
ible body ;” and there is a fort of conviction arifing from narratives by one or two 
good authors, fo much more perfuafive than that arifing from the moft ample cata- 
logue of facts and creditable names, that I cannot refufe myfelf the pleafure of fta- 
ting a few other cafes. 

“© * Balthafar Brem, a robuft young man of twenty-feven years of age, reeling 
home tipfy from a fair, was, after various quarrels, wounded in the temple with a 
halbert, the wound extending nearly from the eye to the ear, and penetrating the 
temporal bone, fo as to admit the point of the little finger. He walked half a mile 
to the village of Groffelfingen, when the bleeding was ftemmed by fome charm ; 
and from thence he walked to another village, Allerheim, three miles farther, and 
fat down again in a tipling-houfe. He was thus wounded on the 24th of June; 
on the morning of the 25th, when in his mafter’s houfe, he was proceeding very 
imprudently to wafh his wound with cold water ; he was difluaded, but could not be 
prevailed on to think ferioufly of the wound, or gotoa furgeon. At laft he went te 
a quack, who clofed the wound with a fimple plafter, boaffing, that during fix years 
in which he had followed the army, he had feen worfe wounds heal without the flight- 
eft ill confequence. On the 26th, he complained of pain in the neck, back, and 
loins, which, however, were relieved by gentle friction. On the 27th, he return-, 


* CAPITIS VULNUS AD CEREBRUM PENETRANS. 


« Balthafar Brem, Oftheimenfis in principatu Oettingenfi, juvenis robuftus 27. annorum, die 24. Junit 
4682, ex nundinis Nordlinganis, non procul ab urbe, ebrius, ob lites in via obortas, bipenni in tempore dex- 
tro prope angulum minorem oculi vulneratus fuit; vulnus infli€tum pertigit fere ad aurem ufque, ac depre- 
henfum fuit os temporum perforatum fuiffe, ut apicem parvi digiti admififfet. Vulneratus ad pagum Groffel- 
fingen, dimidio milliari a loco pugne diftantem, properavit, ac fanguinem fuperftitione quadam fiftere curavit, 
indeque ad pagum Allerheim, prope per milliare Germanicum, pedes ivit atque ibidem in hofpitio rurfus bi- 
bit. Die 25. Junii, mane, in eedibus domini fui vulnus frigida eluere voluit; monitus a lotione, deftitit; in« 
terea vulnus parvi pendens vix perfuaderi potuit, ut chirurgi ope ufas fuiflet; tandem adiit balneatorem, qui 
vulnus fimplici emplaftro operiit. Jaétabat fe graviora vulnera, dum per fex annos militiam fequebatur, fine’ 
darono perpeflum fuiffe, nec tentillum fibi obfuturum. Die 26. Junii, conquerebatur de dolore cervicis, dorfi et 
Jumborum, quamprimum partes ifte levicule linteo fricabantur, agebat fe melius habere. Die 27. Junii, Ofthe-’ 
mium adiit, ac paternas wedes repetiit. Die 28. Junii, magis delirabat, ac fitus corporis abfurdos fufcepit, fine con- 
vulfionibus ; quamprimum enim fpina levicule rurfus perfricabatur, quietus jacuit, beneqne compofitis artubus. 
Nunquam vomuit; nemo adftantium mortem timuit, cum femper vegetus admodum Appareret. Quotidie vulnus 
a peritiore balneatore deligabatur ; vulnus nullum pus hucufque fudit. Die 29. Junii, mane, tribus horis placi- 
diffime dormire videbatur, verum his elapfis, non amplius evigilavit, et refpirare defiit. : 


© # Die 30. Junii, Exc. D. D. Amadeus Megerlin Sereniffimi Principis, ac Domini Alberti, Principis Octtin- 
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ed to his native village to his father. On the 28th, he became delirious, and twifted 
himfelf with ftrange contortions, but without any’convulfion ; and again, when the 
courfe of the fpine was gently rubbed, he lay quiet, and in the moft natural pof- 
tures. He vomited none; his friends were in no degree aware of his danger, and 
leaft of all apprehenfive of fudden death, for he feemed-frefh and healthy. The 
wound was daily dreffed by another and a better barber; no pus had as yet been 
difcharged from the wound ; when, on the 29th, while he feemed for three hours 
to be in a quiet fleep, his friends, upon approaching his bed, found him dead. 


genfis Archiater cum chiturgo caput aperuit; dum olla cranii aufferebatur, multum cruoris nigri, feetidi et fluidi, 
in dextro latere emanavit ; illa ablata deprehenfum fuit cufpidem bipennis per meninges in fubftantiam cerebri 
penetrafle ; meninges erant mucofte, et fubftantia cerebri circa vulnus flaccida et fufcay neque in ventriculis, ne- 
que in occipite grumos fanguineos aut alium humorem, peregiinum invenerunt, quamvis prexcipue de dolore cer- 
vicis ad lumbos ufque diffufo vivusadhuc conqueftus fuiflet, .Poft obitum, caput, truncus, fcrotum, et artus, 


valde intumuerunt. Ex communicatione Excell, D, D. Megerlini Octtinge, die 1. Ful. 1682. 


SCHOLIA. 
I. 


“« Graviflimo huic vulneri per os temporis, meninges in fubftantiam cerebri penetranti nulli capitis dolores, 
nulle convulfiones et diu nullus fopor fupervenit, quamvis intra cranium cruor eum ichore putrido jamque faten- 
te flu€tuaret, quia per vulnus ichori aliquis exitus patuit. Ob eandem caufam pedes aliquot milliaria Germanica 
confecit, vulnus fprevit atque neglexit, cum in reliquo.cerebro fufficientes {piritus animales conficerentur, liber- 
que aditus in nervos pateret. 

Il. 

“© Delirare ccepit jam die tertio, quia non folum cruor, fed etiam fubftantia cerebri, cum meningibus corrum- 
pi inceperunt; die. quinto incrementa fumfit delirium, quod ex abfurdo fitu patuit, et falla perfuafione dolorem 
cervicis, dorfi et lumboram fola fritione, etiam blandiffima, demulceri et evanefcere ; quamvis forte negari non 
debeat illum vere doluiffe, ichore tenuiore per oftium facrum in fiflulam medulle fpinali dicatam illabente, qui, 


r or peregrinus, molcfliam peperit etiam quantitate paucus; nihil enim cruoris in occipite repertum fuit. 
€u humor pereg ? pep E ? I P 


Ill. 

* Sopor profundus die fexto fupervenit, quia portiones tenuiores ichoris corrupti per laceram cerebri fubfantiam 

fe profundius, et ufque ad medullam intimiorem immerferunt, fubfequente hora tertia finita apoplexia et morte. 
S 
IV. 

“ Forte fervari potuiffet, fi cruori liberalior exitus paratus, et vulnus curiofius deligatum a chirurgo perito 
fuiflet: Sic Roma 1646, menf. Dec. vidi ab Excell. D. Nicolao Larche Lotharingo os temporis fra@um tere- 
bra perforatum, fanguinique effluvium conciliatum fuiffe ; cavebatur ftudiofe, ne aer frigidus ad cerebrum pene- 
traret, ac linteolum fericeum intrudebatur ficcum, aliudque pauxillo melle rofaceo illitum, tegebaturque emplaf- 


tro de betonica, fimulque imperabatur yictus ratio tenuiflima ; quibus diligenter obfervatis eger convaluit. I 


: Vv. 
** Poft obitum, collum, truncus, artus, et {crotum admodum intumterunt, ut in fuffocatis et flrangulatis fieri 


folet, fanguine copiofo in vafis fermentante, ac in {patia fubcutanea mufculorum aliaque partium mollium effulo. 


| 
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“ On the 30th of June, the head was opened. Upon tearing away the {eull- 
cap, much black, fetid, and very liquid blood, iffued from the right fide, and the 
halbert was found to have penetrated through the membranes into the fubftance of 
the brain. The membranes were in a ftate of fuppuration, and the fubftance of 
the brain was flabby, difcoloured, and brownith.” 

“ A tailor (fays Meekren), named Bernard Weghuyfen, was fo wounded on the 
right parietal, that many fragments of the bone penetrated not only through the 
membranes, but even to the ventricles of the brain, a fact of which many, at 
the opening of the body, were witnefles; yet this man walked home unaflifted. 
By the order of the magiftrates, and the requeft of his hoft, I went to vifit him; 
and with the help of proper inftruments, we extracted from the depth of the 
brain, from its central parts, a piece of the cranium nearly three inches long, be- 
fides various leffer fragments. This man, who was put into our hands on the 23d 
of February, died the 11th of March; and from the day we firft vifited him, to 
that immediately preceding his death, there flowed daily through the wound a 
fpoonful of the very fubftance of the brain, his fpeech, intellect, and judgement, 
being all along perfe& ; nor was it till death was faft approaching, that the deli- 
sium, fever, palfy, or other fymptoms, came on *,” 


* « Bernardus Diderici Weghuyfen, fartor, gravi leditur iu dextro offe parietali, fic ut fragmenta varia 
cranii vulnerati non folam meningem duram, tenuemque lederent, fed et ad ipfas ufque ventriculoram cerebri 
cavitates fe dimitterent, et quidem vehementia fumma, uti in aperto poft mortem cadavere fpectatoribus notare 
jicuit. 

“ Vulneratus domum petit, nullius auxilium implorans.; juflu ampliffimi magiftratus civitatis noftre, rogatuve 
hofpitis, eum acceffi ; cujus ex cerebri interioribus incredibilis magnitudinis particulam a cranio lefo feparatam, 
‘preter fragmenta alia minora, inftrumenti commodi-beneficio extraximus. Artis noftree ftudiofis veram fragmen- 
ti diG@i quoad figuram ct magnitudinem delineationem exhibere valde conveniens ducimus, eft ea quam hic 
damus. 

“ Die 23. Februari, curs noftre commiflus eger preedi@us qui 9. Martii obiit. Confideratione noftra dignum 
quam maxime in hoc egrotante, quod fingulis diebus, a tempore eo quo ipfum acceflimus, ufque ad diem mortem 
penultimo praecedentem, fubfantize cerebri quantum cochleari cMtineri poterat per vulneratum locum effluxerit, 
loquela, ingenio, judicio, integre fe habentibus, Aft inilante ut diximus morte, febris, delirium, hemiplegia, » 
inter alia fymptomata, fuperveniebant. 

“ Materix huic, que expreffionis hiftoriam, variaque fymptomata, exhibet, antequam finem imponamus, con- 
fultum omnino cenfemus exemplum priori fimile, aft cujus. terminus longe felicior, hic proponere, Chirurgus 
hujus leci eximius Bernardus Heems, cujus cure commiflus xger, quique mediorum convenientium opera priflinee 


valetudini eum reftituit, ejus nobis copiam fecit, literis ea de re f{criptis, in{criptif{que nobis. 
AMICISSIME, 


Cum conftet, rerum variarum, tarius occurrentium, perfcrutaterem te effe, arfaque jam a multis annis nos 


janxerit neceffitudo, intermittere haud potui, quin fingulare fingularis fra@uree cranii in pucro 19 aut 12 an- 
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A cafe is related by Fallopius, of a boy, the fon of one Peter Wartz, who had his 
occipital bone fo fractured by the falling of a window-fath, that the edge of one piece 
of bone was depreffed within the other, and there was left no exit for the matter. 

Severa points of the bone were driven through the dura mater into the fubflance of 
the brain. In pulling out thefe fpiculz, the fubftance of the brain was fo lacerated, that 
at each dreffing, the furgeon took away as much of its proper fubftance, as would filla 
walnut-fhell ; and on the 3d day, he took away three fpoonfuls, and all this with- 
out the flighteft injury to the mental powers, which continued perfeé, though the 
wound was fuch as could not but prove mortal. The patient died on the fixth day *. 
I will not allow myfelf to dwell upon thefe facts, nor even to tranflate a fimilar example 
annexed to it by Tulpius, but proceed to prefent to you one or two examples, fuch 
as may ferve to prove this univerfal fa&, “ That the intelle& or fenfes are but little 
affected by the moft horrible, the moft fatal injuries of the brain, if only fuch inju- 
ry be local.” 

A cafe which I mentioned in my Anatomy of the Arteries of the Brain, I will 
here venture to repeat; none can be more interefting, nor prove more direétly this 
general theory: “ A young married woman, carrying in her arms her firft child, 
then about fix months old, flipped her foot, and was fenfible of a flight fhock, 
which reverberated through her head; but, as this happened on plain and even 
ground, the did not fall down. She was inftantly fenfible of a pain in the right 
fide of her head; it was fo diftin@ and circumfcribed, that fhe imagined fhe 
could touch and cover the particular fpot with the point of a finger. This pain, 
though lightened at intervals, never left her to the hour of her death. She was able 
to walk home, carrying her child ; fhe attended to her little family-matters, and con- 
tinued to give fuck; but, on the evening of that day, was feized with ficknefs, 
not violent, like that of any febrile difeafe, but gentle, like the eafy vomiting of a 


> 
pregnant woman.’ 


Vou. Il. - | ‘ 3U 


norum, ex cafu gravi, indu€te, tibi communicem. Frontis hic os, aliis coronale diftum, lefum adeo, ut parti- 
cula queedani feparata, que et meninges vulnerabat et cerebrum ipfum, praterquam.quod externa capitis integu- 
menta vulnus exhiberent infigniter amplum. Locus Jefus fubftantite cerebri notabilem quotidie exhibebat quan- 
titatem, quam vel ipfe, preter chirurgos alios, non femel infpexifti. Nec vomitus, nec delirium, nec fanguinis 
per nares, aures, ~aliave loca, fluxus in egrotante hoc unquam obfervabantur, infignis licet amplitudinis apertura, 
seflitutus brevi wger. €onfiderabilem hunc cafum tibi publicoque haud invidere placuit. Vale. 

‘Bernagpus Heems.” 


* Gulp. lib. i. obf. x, 
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& She continued fick for two days, with flight headach, but flill was out of bed all 
day long, went about her houfehold affairs, and had no fingle fymptom which fhould 
have led us to fufpect the fatal nature of the accident which had happened. . During 
the night of that day in which. the accident happened, fhe got up, to reach for 
fome cooling drink, which fhe had placed befide her, but felt: extremely giddy, 
was obliged to fupport herfelf by a. chett of drawers which ftood by her bed, 
and went immediately to. bed again. On the evening of the 2d day, the got 
out of bed, made tea as ufual, remained out of bed during the evening, and’ had 
no complaint except the continual ficknefs, a flight pain of the head, and giddinefs 
fiill lighter; fhe expired during the night. Her pulfe all along beat low and weak, 
never falter than. fixty in the. minute. 

“ When I was brought to open the body, I had heard nothing of the pain in 
the head, which, though flight in degree, was fixed and, conflant ; without a know- 
ledge of this circumftance, with nothing to dire@t me to the feat of difeafe, the 
fymptoms preceding her unexpected death could. not be otherwife than perplexing. 
Firfl, The fudden flipping of the foot, and the continual ficknefs which enfued, 
fuggefied the fufpicion of hernia; but no fuch complaint had ever been, difclofed 
to her relations ; and, upon opening the abdomen, no concealed nor obvious hernia 
could be found. Secondly, We were informed ofa palpitation . to which fhe had 
been fubjeét, but of this fhe had complained chiefly about. the period of her firft 
menftruation, and for fome years preceding her marriage ; the palpitation. appeared 
to have been hyfterical, yet, upon,opening the thorax, the heart was found greatly 
enlarged, and crammed with dark and grumous. blood. . But, thirdly, A new {fcene 
opened to us, when the head was difle€ted, and it appeared, that the enlargement 
of the heart, like that of the liver, which: fo.cften accompanies concuffion of the 
brain, had arifen from the languid action of the heart, and that torpor of the whole 
fyftem which charadterifes the ftate of coma. 1 now was, upon retiring from the 
diffeGtion with the relations, informed for the firft time, that the fudden flipping 
of the foot, had-been followed by a pain almoft as fadden in the head ;, that it was 
pointed, limited to one fingle fpot, inceflant, accompanied. with continual vomiting, 
or defire to vomit, and with giddinefs during the night... Upon opening the head, 
I found the dura mater of a very unufual appearance, livid, or rather of the colour — 
of the gizzard of a fowl, with green and changing colours. Having cut it up, 
the pia mater appeared like red-currant jelly, with freth coagulated blood, fo firmly 
attached to it, that it feemed as if injeted into its very fubftance, and incorporated 
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with it*.” ‘Upon cutting and teating up the pia mater, each convolution of the 
brain was furrounded and feparated from that next it by coagulated blood, Upon 
cutting into the ventricles of the brain, that of the right ‘fide was found to contain 
four ounces of ‘pure and coagulated blood ;. the opening’ of the cavity prefented at 
firft view the fame appearance as if we'had opened one’ of the auricles of the heart; 
the blood was very dark, and very firmly coagulated, and was fpued’ out from the 
cavity by the preflure of the furrounding parts’ the ‘coagulum became gradually 
firmer and whiter as we traced it inwards, till it terminated’ in“a ‘white and ftringy 
clot, which ftuck about’ the mouth of one of the branclies' df the middle artery of 
the brain.” 

Thus we perceive, that déep and deadly wounds, or even burfting of. the arteries 
of the brain with great extravafation, affectithe intellect very flightly ; and you muft 
well remémber, that in all my defefiptions ‘of {uppurating brain, both in thofe who 
furvived, and in thofe who died, I mentioned no more formidable fymptoms, than a 
flight confufion of head, unufual terrors during fleep, a flight trembling of the 
hands and knees +. Not only were fufpicions raifed of the brain being “an infen- 
fible body ;” praétical furgeons had anticipated, by a€tual obfervation, the cruel 
experiments of phyfiologifts + but though the furgeon,’ (with every advantage of att 
intelligent fubje@, whofe powers of mind remained often uninjured, after the moft 
dreadful ‘wounds), had long afcertained the infenfible nature of the brain; yet 
has the phyfiologift moft unrelentingly perfevered in the inquiry; nota reptile 
that has limbs to quiver under torture, not a creature that can howl its fuffer- 
ings, but’has been made the teft of the fenfibility of the brain. We cannot re- 
frain from taking a lively intereft in thefe experiments, and cannot but rejoice that 
they have been performed, never, I‘hope, to be repeated; they have been done 
with perfe& accuracy by Zin, the favourite pupil of Pialler, and with a favage de- 
liberation, which makes the blood run cold, in following ‘the feveral fteps of the 
procefs. Every part of the brain, diftinguifhed by any thing peculiar in its form 
or colour, has been imagined to be the peculiar feat of fome faculty, ‘if not of the 
foul itfelf, from the centrum .ovale,’or great medullary: mafs’ of the brain, to thé 
pineal gland, its moft infignificant particle, “* where the foul -has taken’ wp ‘her refi# 

» U2 


* Obferve, that this is the appearance I meant to intimate, when {peaking of the cellular mature of the pia 
; ; , ° 4 


tit 
— 


tater, and of its conneétion with the fubRance of the brain, 


+ See the cafes of Sharp, and of the foldier-lad Bennet, p> 3.530 425+ 
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dence, and fits dabling like a tad-pole all day long, winter and fummer, ina puddle*,” 
The centrum ovale, the corpus callofum, and the cerebellum, which are the great me- 
dullary maffes ; the corpora ftriata, the nates and teftes, and the pineal gland, which 
are the particular forms of lefler parts or prominences of the brain, have been fuccef- 
lively affirmed to be each the feat of the foul. Vieuflens believed that the foul, refi< 
ding in the whole brain, had the fimple ideas from the various organs of fenfe fark 
imprefled upon the corpora ftriata, and finally recorded in the centrum ovale. Perault 


believed the foul to be univerfally diffufed through the nervous fyftem. Defcartes 


believed it to be concentrated in the pineal gland. Blanchard placed it in the {pinal 
marrow. ‘The foul, as Zin tauntingly remarks, has been, by every new fpeculator, 
driven from her old dwelling, to feek for fome convenient refting-place ; from point 
to point, it had been driven into the corpus callofum, or great medullary commif- 
fure of the brain, and thence it was finally driven by Zin at the point of the trocar 
down through the infundibulum, altogether out of the brain. 

Zin, in one great and conclufive experiment, tried the fenfibility of each feveral 
part and portion of the brain: He fixed a big dog upon his table, and, having per- 
forated the fcull with the trepan, fcraped the dura mater, and pricked, with the 
point of the fcalpel, that membrane, in which chiefly was fuppofed to refide the 
fenfibility of the brain, and of all the membranous parts of the body, but with fo 
little appearance of exciting fenfation, that he believed the dog apopledtic, till, upon 
irritating the flaps of the diffeted fkin, he howled loudly.. Next he tried the fen- 
fibility of the brain itfelf; he puthed his probe deep into the cortical fubftance of 
the brain, and tortured that portion in various ways, but not a ftruggle enfued. 
He puthed his probe deep into the medullary fubftance of the brain, then the dog 
howled, but was not convulfed; he went about the chamber tottering as if drunk 
or ftupid. Again he ploughed the probe deep into the brain, and the dog howled 


again, went flaggering about the room, and in a few minutes began to run round in. 


circles like a mill-horfe, ftaggering and falling from time to time, but rifing always, 
and running round again. Soon after, the creature fell down all at once: being 
fet upon his feet, he could no longer ftand : his body, when laid upon the table, 
was curved to one fide by paralylis ; being whipped, he howled. We are foon after 
relieved from the horrors of this detail ; after drawing fome long breaths, (fays Zin), 
the creature expired; “ Brevi, poft profundas refpirationes, moritur.” In this, and 
other mercilefs experiments, each individual part of the brain was injured, irritated, 


* Sterne, 
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or deftroyed, without the remoteft proof of the individual refidence of the foul in 
one part, or of its feveral faculties in its feveral parts: From every experiment, 
from every accidental wound, it has appeared, that its fubftance is infenfible, 
the fhape and form of its parts accidental, and importing nothing; its qua- 
lities apparently the fame in man and animals. The phyfiologift cannot but 
acknowledge the fame perfect forms, the fame obvious ftructure, the fame pro- 
portions of cortical and cineritious fubftance, the fame influence over the ftomach, 
and over mufcular motion, the fame reference to all the fenfes in animals, as 
in man; and the philofopher of the {chool of materialifm muft be forced to ac- 
knowledgé fome eflential diftin€tion betwixt man and the lower creatures, which 
matter, or its laws or properties, never can explain. The palate, the nofe, the ear, 
are not more perfeCtly formed in animals than the brain. 

What does this mean, or what does it imply? That the brain, whofe conneétion 
with the fenfes, and whofe dominion over the whole fy{tem is fo ftrikingly obvious, 
fhould be wounded with weapons, pierced with inftruments, wafted by ulceration, 
difordered: by extravafations of blood, without any of thofe immediate confequen- 
ces which we are naturally led to expe&? One faét, at leaft, and fairly worth all 
the others, is proved, viz. that no partial injury affects the fenfes, the intellect, or 
the vital motions; that the injury which is dangerous, is that which affets the 
whole organ. It is this which marks the difference betwixt wounds and bruifes, 
falls and blows.’ A wound affects a part only; a fhock, or fall, affects the whole ; 
and it is only when partial injury terminates in general oppreffion, that life is in 

‘danger. When Zin ftruck his trocar through the feull into the brain, or cerebel- 
lum, the dog fuffered only a temporary diforder ; there appeared no want of vigour, 
though the head remained thus transfixed, and he lived. fometimes till morning, 
little affe€ted, and free from pain; but the moment the trocar was withdrawn, 
when blood from the arteries, or the finules, diffufed itfelf upon the brain, he fell, 
became infenfible, and foon expired *. ‘Thus we often find a patient wounded 
deeply in the brain with weapons, or fragments of the fcull, able to walk to his fur- 
geon to have his wound dreffed ; while thofe injured by a thock, or knocked down 
with a blow of the fit, fall down infenfible, never to rife again, This leads me toa 
conclufion every way worthy of your notice : The fhort parallel which 1 am now go 
ing to lay before you, will dire&t your attention from local injuries, to the general 
condition of the organ ; for whether a man lies torpid from difeafe, or from a blow, ~ 


* Vid, Zin, p. 445 
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fill you are to refle@ on the ftate of the arterial circulation within the brain. Fir/?, 
You hy be affured of this truth, which I hold myfelf bound to ‘prove to you by 
innumerable faéts, that the mere depreffion of the feull, much as’ it has occupied 
the thoughts of the furgeon, affe€ts but very flightly the fundtions of- the brain. 
Secondly, You have feen one, and I fhall- have: occafion to hig many cafes, in 
which the moft profufe extravafations of blood have not produced torpor or coma. 
if, by either of thefe caufes, the brain fuffers, the worft fymptoms are ftupor, and 
a flow pulfe ; thefe injuries are local; they are merely oppreflions to which the va- 
riable ftate of the circulation within the brain accommodates itfelf ; fome blood is 
diflodged by fuch: outward preffure, and lefs is propelled into the head, and 
the moment the preffure is removed, the funtion is reftored. But, 1irdly, Thefe 
caufes are external merely; though they opprefs in fome degree, they do not 
injure the organ. If the patient lies infenfible before the trepan is applied, it 
eften happens, that as foon as the blood is let out, or the bone raifed, he opens 
his eyes, mutters, and fpeaks; knows-his friends around him, and ftirs the ‘pa- 


ralytic fide. “On the contrary, when the diforder is within the organ,—when the - 


extravafation is not upon its furface, but within its fubftance,—when the arteries aré 
in high action, its veins dilated, its cellular fubftance filled with ferous or bloody 
exudation, —when its circulation is fuffocated, and the whole ftate of the organ re- 
fembling that of a bruifed and gorged limb,—the patient lies in that profound ftate 
of oppreffion, which is named Concuflion, when arifing from a fhock, Apoplexy, 


when arifing from other caufes. The fenfes are quite oppreffed, the face full’ 


and diftended, the jugulars manifeftly dilated, the patient breathes flow and hard, 
with dilated noftrils, and protruded lips, from which the breath is delivered in 
burfts, with that loud noife which marks what we call the ftertorous breathing ; 
and in no long time, the pulfe falls as low as fifty in a minute: The extremities 
are cold, the temples bedewed with a clammy fweat, the bladder and re€tum para- 
lytic, fo that the patient pafles his feces and urine unconfcioufly before he dies. From 


local caufes of oppreffion the brain may efcape, becaufe of its variable ftate of ful-’ 


nefs: but, its own difordered circulation aéts irrefiftibly on each particle of the or- 
gan,’ and the flighteft oppreffion of this kind is more fatal to its ftru@ture, than the 
greateft apparent injury. The fenfibility and other properties of the organ are fab- 
jects of. inquiry far lefs interefting to the praétitioner, than the ftate of circulation 


within the brain xfelf. i Be ssh : Es 
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OF THE CIRCULATION WITHIN THE BRAIN. 


WHATEVER are the powers or properties of the brain, that influence, and thefe 
properties, are maintained in a peculiar manner by the circulating blood: —bya 
well-regulated ftate of the circulation the funGion of the brain is fupported, by 
an increafed circulation it is excited, but as foon as the veins of the brain are 
no longer capable of tranfmitting freely the blood brought by fuch high arterial 
action, the circulation is fuffocated, and the brain oppreffed:* Surely, when the 
feofibility of the body, the power of the mufcles, the activity of the fenfes, and the 
operations of the mind, are fufpended, we are entitled to fay, the brain, the fource 
of feeling and motion, is opprefled. We reckon not upon the form of the parts, as 
contributing to particular faculties ; nor do we affect to underftand in what peculiar 
conformation of the nervous matter its peculiar properties refide, but affirm, from 
palpable facts, that the fimple properties of the brain eflentially depend on the cir- 
culation within the organ, and: vary as it varies; fo that we do not run, nor 
ftoop, nor laugh, nor cough, without feeling a change and confufion in our fenfa- 
tions. . The brain inclofed within the firm unyielding bone, is not like the other 
parts of the body, whofe exceflive circulation can be more eatily fuffered, becaufe 
the parts can dilate: The brain isnot a gland. whofe more liberal fecretion may 
give relief to its excited circulation: The brain is not an organ deftined to one 
particular funétion, whofe intenfity of ation may increafe, or intermit ; but one 
deftined to reign over all the other funétions, to regulate the fenfes, to fupport. the 
fenfibility, to guide the ations, to maintain the life of the body, and its connection 
with the mind: Its flighteft variation is attended with unufual diforder, its momen- 
tary intermiffion with inftant death ; ‘and as its circulation becomes intenfe, or fub- 
fides below the due flandard, the main fpring of the human frame is flretched ro 
relaxed : furely we may be thus allowed to ufe the language of metaphor, when 
the plain language of philofophy fails to exprefs the little we know. 

But that which nature has concealed, is lefs truly ufeful; that which fhe has reveal- 
ed, is really important. ‘The continual dependence of the brain on its circulation, 
and the peculiar mechanifm by which that circulation is conducted, is every way 
worthy of your notice. This is an inquiry fatal, as juftly it fhould be, to many po- 
pular theories; for the theory which does not bear an inquiry into the ftructure of 
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the part concerned, which is not founded on it, does not acquire from it ftability, 
ftrength, and ornament, is one, in which we fhould have no faith. Whether we de- 

{cribe the parts fimply, and fay it is thus that the arteries of the brain inofculate; thus 
are its veins conftituted : or affirm from experience, that fuch arteries, and fuch veins, 
aét more violently, are gorged more eafily, pour out their contents into the cel- 


lular fubftance more frequently, or burft from flighter caufes than thofe of other 
organs, {till our inquiry is about fads. 


OF THE ARTERIES OF THE BRAIN, AND OF ARTERIAL ACTION. 


THE arteries of the brain are eftimated, by the moft fkilful diffectors, to convey 
into this organ agreat proportion of the whole mafs of circulating blood: That pro- 
portion is eftimated, even when under-rated, at a fixth of the whole. The two ca- 
rotid arteries of great fize, and the two vertebrals little inferior to them in diameter, 
go to fupply the brains and their diameters being compared with thefe of like giving 
off, deftined for other parts of the body, are eftimated by fome * as conveying to this 
organ one third, and by all, as carrying a very great proportion of the blood. 
* Arteriz capitis tertiam partem fanguinis in corpore humano circulantis acci- 
piunt f.”” Thefe four great arteries inofculate with each other, fo as not only to 
enfure, but to enforce the circulation ; not only can the blood, interrupted in dne 
direGtion, run on to all parts of the organ by other channels; not only is the pref- 
fure, when intermitted in one point, fupported from every other, fo that there can 
be no receding of the blood; but as the preffure of an injected fluid is uniform and 
equal in all dire€tions, the force of all the four arterial trunks is concentrated 
upon eyery fingle point, and preffes the blood onwards to the extremities of the ar- 
teries. This mafs of circulating blood is poured through an organ, which, by be- 
ing inclofed in a firm cafe of bone, cannot yield; and thence every unufual impulfe 
of blood is dire&ted onwards to the extremities of the veflels by a force, from which 
there is no efcape: and provident nature has divided theie arteries into exquifitely 


{mall branches upon the pia mater, that by entering aie in the moft flender ra- 
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mifications, their occafional excited ftate might lefs endanger the very delicate fub- 
{tance of the brain. j ‘ 

The arterial fyftem belonging to this exquifite organ, is peculiarly irritable ; 
like the arteries of the Cheek, the Penis, the Eye, thofe of the brain are in 
an ‘inftant, and as it were eledtrically excited, even by a thought flafhing a- 
crofs the mind; and this irritable part of the circulating fyftem is driven on 
at once to violent a@tion, by every mental, and by every bodily ftimulus. 
Paffions and emotions of the mind are the peculiar ftimuli of this organ : 
upon the flighteft of thefe, the cheeks. flufh, the eyes fparkle, the temples beat 
violently, the face is bloated, and the head feems filled with blood: the firft 
fenfations are confufed, and we feel diftinélly the pulfes of the brain :. by oppofi- 
tion, by increafing emotion and contention, by bodily action, or paflionate alter- 
cation; excitement rifes to fury. The afluming even the outward ation and afpect 
of paffion, operates as a phyfical caufe; and our immortal poet reprefents Henry as 


animating thus the courage of his foldiers : 


« Then, imitate the aétion of the tyger 5 

Stiffen the finews, fummon up the blood ; 

A Difguife fair nature with hard-favoured rage : 
Then, Iend the eye a terrible afpect ; 
Let it pry through the portage of the head 5 
Now fet the teeth, and ftretch the noftril wide 5 
Hold faft the breath, and bend up every fpirit 
To his full height.” 


The grinding of the teeth, foaming of the mouth, the rednefs of the eye, the infla- 
tion of the whole vifage ; the ftraining of the limbs, the fuppreflion of the breath, the 
diftortion of the features, fhow that paffion is a fhorter madnefs, accompanied-as it 
ever muft be, (according to’ the mechanifm of this organ), with an excited circula- 
tion of the brain. . 

The circulation of the brain feems to be fufceptible of peculiar ftimuli, befides the 
paffions. The excitements of opium and of wine, feem in a particular manner to 
quicken its circulation. Thefe do not, like fpices, warm the ftomach only ; like ca- 
thartics, irritate the alimentary canal ; like diuretics, excite the kidney ; like diaphore- 
tics, ftimulate the {kin ; like mercury, prompt the falivary glands to an increafed 
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fecretion ;—they affect the brain chiefly, or if they excite the body, it is through 


the brain: There is a circumftance which gives‘a complexion or colour to this 
excitement, correfponding with certain peculiarities of the exciting caufe, the 
dire&t excitement to the brain is accompanied with /enfations by which it is 
modified. The pulfes of the brain, and its general funtion, are excited, and its 
fufceptibility increafed, by the ftimulus of wine; while that excitement is mingled 
with thofe fenfations with which the fenfible nerves of the ftomach are impreffed, 
grateful, or unpleafant, according to the beverage; hence the paffions which 
fuch ftimuli infpire, are modified by concomitant impreffions ; and as. light, 
or noife, or heat, or hunger, or fulnefs, modify our dreams, when we ate 
excited to dream; fo is drunkennefs modified by the various impreffions con- 
veyed to the ftomach by Wine, by Opium, by Ale, by Bang, by Cava, by A- 
rac, or other intoxicating draughts. Not only is the brain itfelf very fuddenly 
excited by every increafed impetus of blood into the head, but the organs of fenfe 
feated there are alfo affected; the delicate organs of fight and hearing partake 
of the excitement, fo that while we feel painfully every pulfe of the arteries of 
the head, the fenfes of vifion and hearing are fo difordered, as to increafe the con- 
fufion, and warn us of our danger. 

The arteries of the brain have, befides this peculiar irritability, been al- 
ledged by anatomifts to have another ftriking peculiarity: they cannot, after 
entering into the brain, have the fame loofe and flocculent coat of cellular 
fubftance, that accompanies thofe arteries which pafs along the bending of 
the limbs: the carotids and vertebrals feem thinner and more Hmber in the 
coats, than the other arteries; and thence they have been faid by anatomifls 
to lay afide, before entering the brain, their external coat, and become as deh- 
cate as veins*. This, I believe, is not fo much a matter of obfervation, as-of 
inference; and I mention this general opinion, only as a proof, that either from 
the delicacy of thefe arteries, from the foftnefs of the organ, or from the violent 
impulfe of blood with which they are often affailed, they are peculiarly apt to 
burft, and pour out their blood. . 

Thus is the circulation of the brain quickened by wine, opium, paflions, emo- 
tions, and exercife ; and its function fupported in a falutary degree, or excited to 


* & Arterice tum quod maximum, he arteria, poftquam fubierunt cranium, depofita exteriori tendinea, potiffi- 
mo motus fyftallici inftrumento, tunica, tenuiores longe funt, quam in reliquo corpore, et quafi venas referunt.” 
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exceis, according to the ftate of the circulation. | But every arterial aGtion tends to 
venous congeftion, and that which firft excited, foon begins to oppre{s the function. 
Whether excited by the fury of paffion, or the intoxication of wine, or the poifon 
of opium, the perfon frequently, at the crifis of this increafed ation, falls down op- 
pteffed, apoplectic from paffion, or dead-drunk from intoxication ; and. if he dies, 
you find a congeftion of blood in all the venous veffels of the brain. This veinous 
or fecond ftage of vafcular congeftion, belongs to a part of the vafcular fyftem of the 
head, not yet explained, to the veins. 


OF THE VEINS AND SINUSES OF THE BRAIN, AND OF VENOUS 
CONGESTION. 


Tue blood returned from the general furfaces of the brain, from the furfaces of 
the two hemifpheres, and from the furface of the cerebellum, is conveyed by veins 
which gather upon the pia mater, and run along it in branches gradually enlarging 
as they approach the finufes. When firft the fcull-cap is taken off, and the dura 
mater raifed, the veins are feen varioufly diftended, according to the age of the 
patient, and the manner of his death. They arife by many fmaller branches, 
coming from within the fubftance of the brain, gather into trunks, eight or ten 
in number, on each fide, and from the lower parts of the brain; they rife over 
the fides of the hemifphere, grow larger as they advance towards the finus; they 
are fomewhat tortuous, are manifeftly very delicate in their coats, and enter into the 
finus, or great longitudinal canal, not at right angles, but by turning forwards, and 
opening into its cavity, in a direCtion oppofite in fome degree to the courfe of the 
blood. From the furfaces of the ventricles, veins equally con{picuous, are feen gathering 
into larger branches, even within the fubftance of the brain: In the floor of each 
ventricle, fuch a vein may be feen livid through the pellucid fubftance of the brain, 
courfing backwards to join the other veins of the furface, which being united into one 
congeries of tortuous veffels, form what is named the Plexus Choroides. The veins 
of the plexus choroides open into the vena magna Galeni ; and the vena magna Ga- 
ieni runs dire€tly backwards into that great central cavity, where the longitudinal 
finus forks into the two lateral finufes. 

The Sinufes of the brain are a very peculiar and’provident ftrudture, indifpen- 
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fably required for defending the veins from dilatation, and for operating as fyphons 
for exhaufting the veins: the finufes do not merely receive, but extra the blood of 
the veins, By defcribing the longitudinal, the lateral, the tranfverfe, and other leffer fi- 
nufes, I fhould only repeat what you know, and rather divert your attention from that 
general view of the circulation, with which I with to imprefs you, and from the very 
fingular effeéts of this provifion of nature. Conceive only, that the dura mater adheres 
more firmly to the fcull, along the lines of the fagittal and lambdoidal futures, along 
the corners of the temporal and the wings of the fphenoidal bone, and to all the 
irrecular prominences of the bafis of the fcull: conceive nature to have laid all 
along the fagittal and lambdoidal futures, large veflels betwixt the fcull and dura 
mater, at the place of this ftrong adhefion ; and to have made all the bafis of the 
full cellular, by interpofing leffer refervoirs for blood, betwixt the outer furface of 
the dura mater, and every irregular point of bone, Imagine each of the cellular 
finufes in’ the bafis of the fcull, and the long finufes under-the fagittal and Jamb- 
doidal futures, to communicate freely with each other, to receive veins from all 
parts of the brain and cerebellum, and to convey their blood into the jugulars ; 
and you have fome conception of the very peculiar mechanifm,. but not of the very, 
peculiar ufes, of this vafcular fyftem, fo unlike that of any other part of the body. 
The effects, or fome at leaft of the effedts, of thefe fingular cavities, cells, and fi- 
nufes, in regulating the circulation of the brain, may be thus enumerated. Firf, The 
veins of the brain have no valves, for the motion of their blood is neither hindered 
nor promoted by interrupted impulfes, like that of other veins, which fuffer pref- 
fure from the mufcular contraétions of the limbs. Secondly, Thefe veins, as they 
are little fubje€t to occafional impulfe of blood; as all the caufes of dilatation 
operate upon them very flowly as they are occafionally turged with their own 
blood, (the blood of dire& circulation), but never acted upon by regurgitating 
blood, by blood flowing backwards from trunks, have thin and delicate coats. 
Were thefe veins lefs delicate, they could not fo well correfpond with the delicate 
fubftance of the brain: were they as liable as thofe of the limbs to dilatation, the 
fubftance of the brain would be difordered: they are protected from the regurgi- 
tating blood, by the interpofition of the finwifes, which ferve other ules, which [| 
am next to explain. Thirdly, The finufes are not veins; not veflels having the 
fame coats, and the fame ufes, as veins, and differing merely in being of a tri- 
angular fhape, or of being inclofed in the angles and procefles of the dura mater; 
and betwixt that membrane and the fcull: They are peculiar cavities interpofed be- 
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twixt the branches of the veins iffuing from the brain, and the great jugular veins, 
which are their proper trunks:.they are not refervoirs for receiving the blood, for, 
as they are incapable of dilatation, they can receive no furplus: being once filled, 
they could, as refervoirs, be no longer of ufe, and blood lodged in fuch refer- 
voirs,; out of the courfe of circulation, and fubject to chemical changes, might 
prove hurtful. The finufes are rigid canals, generally of a triangular fhape, un- 
alterable in their forms, incapable of dilatation, and equally incapable of con- 
traction ; they are as merely cells, as if they were formed, not under the rigid 
dura mater, but within the firm Jamelle of the bone: refle& on this, and you 
will forefee the remarkable. ufes of fuch cells being interpofed. Firft, When 
the bload of the defcending cava, and of the juguar veins, is by any unufual 
act of refpiration interrupted, that force, that preflure of regurgitating blood, 
which would fall upon the branches of the veins within the brain, is refifted 
and broken by thefe rigid canals: in them, as there can be no dilatation, there can 
be no unufual fulnefs: when in the finufes the motion of the blood is interrupted, 
the veins become more turgid; but it is only by being unable to difcharge their blood, 
while they are continuing to receive blood from behind, not in confequence of re- 
gurgitation. Secordly, The finufes, being rigid canals, fuffer no lateral preflure 
from the external air, nor from furrounding parts; when their blood flows out of 
them, their coats cannot collapfe ; for every drop of blood that runs down into the 
jugulars, a proportioned demand. muft be made, by the emptying finules on the 
leffer veins within the brain. . The finufes, then, are a fort of fyphons, by which 
a perpetual fuction is maintained from all the venous branches, which enter into 
them ; and while other veins are fubjec to dilatation, and have their blood moved 
by impulfion, from the preflure of furrounding mutcles, the veins. of the brain are 
guarded from dilatation, have their blood impelled only by the force of their arte- 
ries, and are emptied by a peculiar mechanifm, 

: By every thing curious and delicate in the ftructure of our body, we are warned of 
its being formed for but a limited term of exiftence ; and wherever nature is particular- 
ly provident, we are reminded of fome latent danger: by thefe provilivns again{t-dila~ 
tation of veins belonging to the delicate organization of the brain, danger is plainly in- 
timated ; from fudden or violent dilatation, fo entirely inconfiftent with its functions, 
the brain is thus curioufly preferved ; but from other caufes operating flowly, affect- 
ing this organ at each a& of refpiration, aggravated by every flight irregularity, in- 
creafing perpetually as we advance in life, there is no provifidn of nature. It was 
deftined that the body fhould have its periods of growth, perfe@tion, and decline, 
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and perhaps it is by the derangement of no one organ that the feeblenefs~ of 
the body is fo particularly occafioned, and fenfibly perceived, as by that of the 
common fenforium: from the gradual injury of the brain, from dilatation of its 
veins, and increafe of its natural exudations, there arife a proportioned debility of 
the general frame, obtufenefs of the fenfes, imperfetion of the memory, and weak- 
nefs of all the faculties. | 

When, from fraéture or trepan, the brain is expofed to view, we perceive it fen- 
fibly affected by each arterial pulfation, and it is alfo heaved up by each refpiration, 
The a& of infpiration interrupts the entrance of the blood into the thorax; the 
veins of the neck fwell; the blood of the finufes becomes ftationary; the lefler veins 


cannot deliver their blood, and are alternately turgid, and emptied’; and this alternate © 


turgefcence and flatnefs muftbe felt through all the fubftance of the brain. The arteries 
of the brain operate on their correfponding veins, as other arteries operate on their 
veins in all parts of the body ; each pulfe of the heart has its flight effe@, and each 
inordinate refpiration, as in ftooping, running, wreftling, cough, or afthma ; all ef: 
forts of firength, all interruptions of refpiration from difeafe, operate upon the head, 
The veins thus forced by occafional exertions, and by chronic difeafes, gradually change 
their form ; as they dilate, they become more tortuous, and that angle by which 
they enter the finufes becomes more and more unfavourable towards the decline of 
life. The veins of the brain cannot be forced and dilated by regurgitating blood, but 
they are affeéted by the impulfes of their correfponding arteries, and filled more or lefs 
tenfely with blood, which is delivered ina proportion correfponding with the actions 
of the arterial fyftem. “When the blood of the jugular veins is interrupted, and that 
of the finufes ftationary, the veins can no longer deliver their contents ; every mo- 
ment they are prevented from delivering their blood, their angle is increafing ; 
every time they are thus dilated by paffion, emotion, afthmatic paroxyfms, running, 
wreftling, diving, the angle ftill increafes. The deliverance of thefe veins having 
become once habitually difficult, the head habitually full, and oppreffed with blood, 
and the apopletic predifpofition formed; if with thefe caufes, (or without them, 
for it is more’ powerful than them all), the perfon lives a diffolute life, “ every 
immoderate cup is unbleffed,” every fit of intoxication isa ftrain upon this 
fyftem of veffels; each excefs in wine gives that excitement, to which the veflels 
of the brain are peculiarly fubject; each paroxyfm of arterial action is accompa- 
nied with its degree of venous dilation: Hence the watery exudations of the cavities 
and furfaces of the brain is augmented, the diameter of its veins enlarged, the 
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cavities of the ventricles dilated, while the mafs of circulating blood is ftill accu- 
mulating at the expence of the proper fubftance of the brain. If drunkennefs thus 
affects the circulation, and the intimate ftructure of the brain, it cannot be a matter 
_ of furprife, thar in the drunkard all the faculties are affected, the memory ruined, the 
fenfibility of the general fyftem impaired, the limbs fhrunk, the body cold, the hands 
palfied, the ftomach debilitated, the circulation torpid, the fecretions diminifhed, and 
the infatuated creature but half alive, except in the very acme of frefh excitement. 
Should we wonder, if, where the angle formed by each dilated vein locks it, and aéts 
asa valve, preventing the blood being freely delivered, while increafed arterial ation 
pufhes on the blood from behind, the ftate of congeftion fhould, upon the occafion 
of any great excefs, rife fuddenly to a ftate of complete apoplexy? Should we 
wonder, if a perfon thus predifpofed, the circulation of whofe brain is thus deran- 
ged, drop down in the moment of riotous indulgence, in the midft of a feaft, in- 
fenfible and apopledtic, from the whole being opprefled, or paralytic, becaufe 
fome veffel has given way? Should we feek, by myftical terms of exhaufted exci- 
tability, of debility dire& or indire&, to explain that enervated flate of the body, 
which is fo plainly caufed by a ruined ftate of that organ, which reigns over the 
fenfes, the fenfibility, the mufcular power, and, indeed, over all the fundions. 

Our fyfiem isa machine, fuch as an Almighty Creator would form, animated 
by an immortal {pirit, but living, aQing, and feeling by phyfical laws: and we cannot 
contemplate this mechanifm, this circulating fy&em, by which the fubtile powers 
of the mind are influenced, without thofe fears and forebodings, which feem to have 
occupied the meditations of thofe who have the moft entirely refigned themfelves 
to this department of ftudy. It is not poffible to be involved in fuch practice, and 
fuch ftudies: to read through all the authors who have written on thofe melan- 
choly fubjeéts of Apoplexy, Epilepfy, Palfy : to think of lofing our memory, judge- 
ment, and feeling, and yet to. remain alive, without horror. “ Per multos annos, 
(fays Walther), hance rem in animo volutavi, nefcioque an hoc fit objeum mere 
mihi amicum, vel prefagium, apoplexia me etiam aliquando moriturum ; ultimam 
attamen fere credo.” 

There occurs here a collateral fubje@t, which, if I were not to mation, | fhould 
at once do you and myfelf an injuftice, leaving you in doubt concerning my opi- 
nion on a great and prevailing dodtrine, or rather in regard to the relation of that 
doétrine to our prefent fubject. Nothing can be imagined more falfe or unphilofo- 
phical, than the common belief, that there are fuch modifications of nervous ener- 
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gies, as conftitute difeafes independent of phyfical caufes, or diftin@ from any affec- 
tion of the brain; nothing more difcouraging, {ince it puts an end to all inquiry. 
The doétrine which has for many years prevailed over all former theories, isa 
fplendid effufion of genius, but by no means confiftent with facts, not true, not 
ufeful, nay, it is very hurtiul. Debility 1s not the caufe of the. flighteft nervous 
difeafe; debility, wherever it exifls, muft be a ter:porary ftate, owing, if the doc- 
trine 1 alluded to be true, to a fufpenfion of the ufual powers of life. Debility, 
or fufpended ation, from fufpenfion of the exciting: powers, is, according to that 
moft ingenious theory, but too eafily removed; for excitability being accumu- 
lated, the fyftein is too fufceptible to the renewed application of exciting powers: 
Debility produced by want of food, want of light, want of exercife, want of 
air, want of infpiring paflions, as hope and joy, the privation of all the fup- 
porting ftimuli of life, may blanch the cheek, and emaciate the body, deprefs 
the fpirits, and give a heavy and dolorous difpofition of mind, but ftill does 
not conftitute difeafe. This is mifery and grief, it is merely debility, for it can be 
removed, but not difeafe, which takes place only when fuch caufes have, by fome 
organic change, affected fome material part of the fyftem, Debility, then, is 
properly fuch feeblenefs as proceeds from want of excitement ; difeafe, fuch 
want of aGion as proceeds from lofs of fufceptibility ; and lofs of fufcepti- 
bility flows flowly from fome change of organization. Trace back all nervous 
difeafes to their fource, and you will find they have.a reference to the ftate of the 
brain; Apoplexy, Idiotifm, Palfy, Epilepfy, are not difeafes of debility, though 
inferibed fo in the Brunonian fcale; our fenfes are all deceived, if thefe be 
not difeafes of altered organization, proceeding from caufes much the re- 
verfe of weaknefs. That all the funétions are debilitated when the intelle& is 
weakened, the ftomach difordered, half the body palfied, or the patient trailing 
his lower extremities, like a wounded fnake upon the ground, is true; but 
that debility, from want of ftimuli, or exhaufted excitability, that weaknefs, 
_ dire& or indireét, is ever the caufe of fuch difeafe, is fo far from true, that difeafe 
does not exift, till there is a fatal and irrecoverable change in the ftrugture of the 
brain ; and oft€n, I fear, that excited ftate, which is deftroying the organ, and which 
is fuppofed to end in indire& debility, but which truly ends in injury to the ftructure 
of the part, is urged on to its fatal termination, by exciting powers, by emetics, 
Opiates, hartfhorn, blifters, and wine. It is not ‘eafy to know, when. that arterial 
action has ceafed, which endangers the organ; it comes, as I fhall prefently prove 
to you, in repeated intermitiing paroxyfms; and I fhall teach you, by the plaineft 
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srences, to be careful not'to impel that blood into the head, which fo 
often opprefles the brain by the fulnefs of the veffels, or ruins its ftru€ture by for- 
cing them till they give way. 

The fubtilty and ingenuity of that doGtrine, which fuppofes an excitability uni- 


+ 


verfally diffufed inherent in the whole, diftin@ from the office of the brain, inde- 


ion, and which may be deprefled or raifed, according to 


pendent on vafcular a | 


the gradations of the exciting power, is indeed admirable: but, it might have been 
the invention of a metaphyfician, as well as the {peculation of one really acquaint- 
ed with the ftruQure and living powers of the animal body *; It has introduced 
dangerous innovations into practice, and taught young and inexperienced men to re- 
gard, as difeafes of exhaufted excitability, thofe very affections, which plainly and 
manifeftly depend on a change in the organ, a fudden and vifible change. What 
is gangrene? a Brunonian muft reply, It is exhaufted excitability: the common 
ftimuli, he affirms, have been fo injudicioufly ufed, that a high excitement and ex- 
ceflive action have taken place, which continues unremittingly, till the excitability 
of the part being exhaufted, its veflels are no longer able to act, and thence it dies: 
or, the ufual ftimuli have been fo entirely withdrawn, heat, for example, has been 
fo long abfiraéted, that the excitability has accumulated till even the ufual degree 
of heat will have unufual effects on the fenfibility of the parts ; and in this flate of 
accumulated excitability, the patient being imprudently allowed to approach the fire, 
or received into a heated room, the accumulated excitability is kindled at once into. 


extreme ation, is foon exhaufted, and being exhauited, the veffels ceafe to ad, the: 


part dies. 

To a fpeculative phyfician, a theory fo fimple, fo philofophical, correfponding too,, 
in fome great points, with other laws of the animal body, muft be pleafing ; 
but to the practical furgeon, it muft be little fatisfaQory, oppofite as it is to all thefe 
obfervations which he has daily occafion to make: He knows, that when the action 
of the veflels ceafes, and a part of the body dies, fuch veffels are firft fuffocated,. and 
finally oppreffed by effufion of blood or ferum into the cellular fabMance A. part, in 
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* With what ill fuccefs a phyfician abandons his profeffional inquiries, negleG@s the fludy of the ftruQure of 
the animal body, and feeks, “‘ by metaphylic aid,” to account for all its movements, my reader will feel’ very for- 
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cibly, upon reading an admirable and eloquent refytation of the Darwinian theories; by Dr Brown of this 


city. 
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pafling through the various ftages of vafcular action, undergoes various changes, 
which are almoft enumerated in the definition of inflammation, viz. pain, tumors 
and rednefs of the part, terminating often in fuppuration, or gangrene: Vaf- 
cular adtion, flightly excited, and regularly fupported, not violent in degree, — 
not inconfiftent with the procefs of nutrition, caufes the part to grow, and 
forms a folid tumor: Aéction more violent, increafing the fenfibility, and af- 
feting ‘in fome degree the ftructure of the part, creates pain, {welling, and 
rednefs: But fuch fwelling does confift of blood ftill contained within its veffels ; 
it confifts of effufion, chiefly of ferum fo injeGted into the cellular fubftance of 
the part, that it bears the impreffion of the finger, and is abforbed when the val- 
cular adtion ceafes. But when the action of a part is excited to its utmoft degree, 
the veins are no longer capable of tranfmitting the blood impelled into them by 
the high action of the arteries; the cellular fubftance is diftended, not with ferum, 
but with blood ; the fwelling becomes peculiarly firm ; its furface has a livid tinge, 
from the bloody extravafation ; the ftru€ture of the part gives way under fuch intenfe 
action; and the whole limb being injected with blood, its veins dilated and refifting, 
its cellular fubftance crammed, the fkin diftended to its utmoft pitch, the arteries are 
at laft oppreffed, and ceafe to act, and thus the part dies. Why is eryfipelas fo apt to 
flough? Becaufe that'deep complexion which chara@terifes the difeafe, implies this in- 
jeQion of blood into its cellular fubftance. Why does a much bruifed limb fall into 
gangrene?’ Becaufe, its veflels being burft, every-arterial pulfe injects blood into its 
cellular fubftance. Why does a carbuncle fall into gangrene, but becaufe its charac- 
ter of intenfe rednefs, and bloody effufion, is marked from the firft moment of its 
formation? Why, when the furgeon makes an early incifion, in a cafe of very 
high and dangerous inflammation, with the hopes of faving a joint, or of preventr 
ing the affe€tion of fome of the great cavities, does he find always, not pus, but 
pure blood? Becaufe, inflammation, requiring fuch a doubtful meafure, is fo vio- 
lent as to break at once the ftru€ture of the part, and» produce, even in an early 
ftaxe, an effufion of blood. ‘What means the old and approved practice of {earify- 
ing the limb that is in danger of gangrene, but cutting the bark to allow the trunk 
to fwell? On many occafions, I have anticipated fatal deftru€tion of ftructure, by 
early opening of cellular effufions, which always I have in fuch ¢afes found crammed 
with blood; and often I have found blood thus effufed, by extreme vafcular 
aGticn, into natural. cavities, as well as into the lefler cells. The Honourable Mr 
W. from a fall in which he bruifed the head of the tibia, but not the knee-joint, 
againft an angular ftone, by his neglecting the injury, and dancing that evening, 
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had, before the third day, the moft alarming fwelling of the knee, the moft in- 
tenfe fever, the moft excruciating pain that I had ever witnefled, attended with fuch 
tumor, that not only the knee, but the thigh and leg, were fwelled to the thick- 
nefs of his body. I found, in various points, the fenfe of flu€tuation. fo diftind, 
that I refolved to make early incifions. Dr Monro and my Brother approved ‘of 
my defign, and agreed to fhare the refponfibility of fo unufual a proceeding. 
We se incifion after incifion, all round the knee-joint ; evacuated, from each 


faculated part of the limb, and efpecially from the burfe, great effu- 


foft and 
fions of pure blood, which coagulated in the cups; each evacuation put an end 
to a paroxyfm of fever; each cavity fuppurated flowly ; and by fucceffive in- 
cifions, careful evacuations of the matter, and the ufe of tents, the limb was pre- 
ferved, the joint anchylofed, and a young gentleman of uncommon talents, and of 
literary attainments far beyond his years, was providentially faved. 

What, then, are the difeafes of the brain? what are the analogies betwixt its in- 
flammation, and that of mufcular parts? Its difeafes are not thofe of exhaufted ex- 
citability ! of ftimuli applied till they lofe their effet! but of difordered circulation, 
and injured organization. Not a fit of intoxication, nor paroxyfm of paffion, but 
has its effect on the intimate ftructure of the brain; moft naturally might we fup-= 
pofe that an organ fo delicate could not fuftain fuch violence of circulation, that its 
function muft be abolifhed, and the whole fyftem fatally affected, before any €x- 
citement could produce in its parts a fenfible change; but, the univerfal influence of 
the brain on the animal fyftem only makes its fligt ka a fea tions confpicuous; and 
its delicacy, and the curious forms of its cavities and prominencies, makes the 
flighteft change of ftructure vifible. By the violence of excited circulation, the veins 
of the brain become tortuous and dilated ; the bloody sae denoting the calibre of 
its veins and arteries, become oAitbiaibut in every fection of its med lullary fubftance ; 
they are both more frequent in every difeafed ftate of ‘ag brain, and they are 
augmented in fize. ‘The cavities are dilated ; the watery exudations increafed ; the 
plexus choroides diftended with blood ; the parts, as the horns of the ventricles, the 
pedes hyppocampi, .and other forms on the internal furface of the brain, are neceffa- 
rily enlarged : upon firft raifing the feull-cap, the brain feems to burft from its con- 
finement, fo generally turgid is it with blood; and often fpots of ecchymofis, or uni- 
verfal fuffufions of blood, fometimes on its furface only, fometimes throughout its fub- 
ftance, thew the violence it has fuffered, from a too rapid circulation. Thefe are a- 
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shenomena of every diflection, and the confufed enumeration of thefe 


mong the | 
as thrown an air of uncertainty over every pathological conclufion, 


various diforders h 
and made the volumes of Bonetus and Morgagni feem a chaos of inexplicable and 


difcordant facts. - But I believe [ fhall be able, by one flight narrative and general 


diffeGiion, to explain to you the importance, the certainty of fuch ftudies, and the 


harmony be 
difplays. 

-A much v 
affliGing death. He died of the diforder of the head, which is fo often and fo fa- 
tally afcribed to the ftomach. ~The ftomach never affects the head: By what me- 
chanifm, or by what nervous fympathy, could the ftomach materially affect the 
head? It is generally a diforder of the brain itfelf that affects the ftomach with fick- 
nefs, the fenfes with confufion, the limbs with debility, the heart with palpitation, the 


alued friend of mine, after long continued ill health, died a moft 


whole frame with tremors: the indefcribable and complicated fenfations which we 


cruelly call nervous, as if they proceeded from a difordered and ill-regulated imagi- 
nation, are real and phyfical affections of the moft important organ of the body. 
When at any time the flomach performs its functions imperfectly, and acidities 
are generated, digeftion is imperfeét, and the whole body is debilitated, but no hy- 
pochondriacifm belongs to this form of ftomach-diforder ; it does not affect the 
head. When the ftomach itfelf falls into organic difeafe ; when every morfel is reject- 
ed with violent retching, and even the blandeft fluids excite ficknefs and pain; when 
the body is emaciated, and the fcene of fuffeing lafts for months; the patient never 
vomits but when he attempts to take food, and dies merely of inanition ; he 


feels only a fickly languor and {wooning, and dies without pain, preferves his 


intellect to the laft hour, and is free from every other diforder, and every other. 


pain, to the moment of his death, Dut the flighteft_ blow on the head, the flight- 
eft variety of motion in failing, or in a carriage, the flightef concuffion, the flight- 
eft effufion of blood, -the flighteft inflammation of the brain, whatever opprefles its 
fubftance, or perturbs the circulation much or little, produces ficknefs ; and that fick 
headach, to which my friend’s malady was nearly allied, is caufed always by a tem- 
porary congeftion opprefling the brain. 

In my friend, the ftate of fuffering was long. and difmal; the firft fymptoms 
were headach, complaints of the ftomach, and frequent delirium; the height of 


is diforder was delirium, with inceffant ficknefs; in the conclution his fenfes re-, 


turned; he called for help, and knew his friends only after the bladder and vifcera 


twixt what we fee our patient fuffer, and the changes which diflection — 
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had become paralytic, a prefage of approaching death. He was for fome years 
ubjec&t to this very peculiar train of fymptoms, and each paroxy{m followed nearly 
the fame courfe; firft his general complaints had all the charatteriftics of hypo- 
chondriacifin, as dull and oppreffive headachs, ftomach-complaints, and variable fpi- 
rits, fometimes lively, generally gloomy: After a period in which he felt a 
fenfe of oppreffion within the head, as if from congeftion, there came on all 
the figns of high action, a {mart fever, and fudden delirium, followed by a 
flow recovery, and great weaknefs. His confufion of head and delirium were 
often flight, and were fo frequent, as to have become familiar to his friends ; 
nor did they leave even a ftrong impreflion on his own mind, but were often a 
fubje& of pleafantry. His paroxyf{ms began with pain and confufion; then fuc- 
ceeded inceflant vomiting, like that of. a perfon who has a concuflion of the brain, 
with a torpor of the bowels, which feemed to continue long after each pa- 
roxy{m, in fome degree paralyfed; then followed flight raving, and mild de- 
lirium ; and his recovery was flower and lefs perfe& at each return. After 
a fummer-feafon pafled in making tours, and at watering-places, he returned 
in good fpirits, and began, in tolerable health, that winter which was to be 
his laft. Erudtations, indigeftions, headachs, and gloomy thoughts, preceded as 
ufual the fatal paroxyf{m. His ftomach unfortunately, and not his head, was at- 
tended to by thofe ignorant people to whom he intrufted (what is regarded but too 
often as trivial) the general regulation of his health. Stimulants and tonics of eve- 
ry kind were adminiftered ; at laft the fit of delirium attacked him, while fitting by 
the fire in a quiet domeftic circle; he raved foolifhly and fillily ; he was put to 
bed ; the fury of the delirium increafed, and he ftruggled in this condition for near- 
ly three weeks: the pains in his head feemed to diftra& him; the vomiting was in- 
ceflant ; at laft the venous congeftion, and ferous effufion, having taken place of 
the increafed action, he fell low, regained his intellect, and recognifed his friends ; 
for eight days, the fhricking from pain, and the ftruggling from infanity, had cea- 
fed; the functions ran low, the pulfe became feeble, the extremities cold, and the 
bladder and bowels paralytic, fo that we were obliged to draw off the urine three 
times a-day. After lying a fortnight in this condition, he expired. 

Upon diffecting the abdomen, we found the bowels and bladder flightly inflamed, 
the latter, efpecially, thickened and dilated from frequent diftenfion. Upon open- 
ing the brain, we found at once every mark of diforder; fuch turgefcence of the 
veins, as fufficiently explained the hypochondriacal and ftomach complaints, fuch 
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innumerable bloody points in the fubftance of the brain, as evinced the highly-ex- 
cited circulation which caufed the delirious ftate; and fuch watery effufion as €X- 
plained the fatal palfy. 

In diffe@ing fuch a brain, you will proceed thus: You firft, after raifing 
the fcull-cap, lift the dura mater, and you fee the whole fyftem of the veins 
running in the doublings of the pia mater, black, turgid, and tortuous, paffing 
over the hemifpheres of the brain, towards the longitudinal finus: You then 
draw out the falx, and cut into the fubftance, by dividing tran{verfely one of the 
hemifpheres of the brain, and then you are ftruck with finding, in place of fmall 
red points, as if pricked with a pin, the veffels within the fubftance of the brain fo 
dilated, that their mouths almoft appear marked with gouts of dark-coloured blocd : 
thefe are the feQions of yeins; you are fenfible, that however adiive or full 
the arteries are before, blood after death is to be found only in the correfponding 
veins. You then cut a fecond or a third layer of the brain with your knife, car- 
rying it horizontally ; and although you had no reafon to believe you had ap- 
proached the ventricle, you find that you have cut it open, becaufe it is enlarged, 
and part of the water flows out by which it was diftended. You next open the 
cavity more widely, and find that all its parts are enlarged ;*that its roof is raifed, 


its horns prolonged, the turnings of the Pedes Hyppocampi, and the lefler hyppocam- 


pus enlarged, and apparently magnified ; part of the ferum ftill occupies the cavity of 


t 
the ventricle, and its walls are often Aeathed with a mucus, refembling an inflammatory 


cruft. When the ventricles are fully opened up, the choroid plexus are found remark- 


ably enlarged, their veffels tortuous, and turgid, and their colour darker ; and the veins, 
where they are feen fhining through the fubftance of the brain, on the floor of the 


ventricle, appear unufually large. All the veffels of the Velum, too, and of the Pia’ 


Mater, every where are turgid with blood. When fuch are the phenomena, can 
there be the flighteft reafon to doubt, that fucceffive paroxyfms of vafcular aétion 
and congeftion of blood, have injured the ftru@ure of the brain? tl 
ceflive impetus its veffels have been dilated, its exudation increafed 
tended, its a€tual fubftance ‘diminifhed? and that to thefe dif forders of the organ 
are. to be afcribed what are called nervous affections, the depreffion, languor, and 
debility, the irregularity of fpirits, the diforder of the ftomach, the emaciation of the 
body ? 

I am now to clofe this general fketch of the pathology of the brain; and am 
perfuaded, that when you have confidered, along-with me, individual’ caufes, and 


iat at each fue- 


» its cavities dif- 


particular affetions, you will return to this plain conclufion, That every leffer af- 


; 
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fection of the nervous fyftem, is a degree of the greateft ; that no nervous diforder is 
without, not only a phyfical caufe, (for that, though material, might efcape our fenfes, 
and be infenfible to fight, or touch), but vifible and tangible caufes, which we can de- 
monftrate. That it is a degree of the fame diforder, which in palfy makes half the body 
powerlefs, that caufes in hypochondriafis all the fyftem to become feeble and languid, 
the head confufed, the feelings capricious, and variable, and the functions of the fto- 
mach and vifcera to fail. Concerning the brain we know nothing fo interefting as this 
unqueftionable fad, that the injury of its parts does not ruin individual funétions ; that 
preflure from without, and which muft be local, has flight effects, compared with 
that preflure which muft be univerfal, viz. compreflion from within, by the over- 
diftenfion of its own arteries and veins: That of all the organs of the body, the 
brain is that which moft depends on the ftate of its circulation: That under an 
excited circulation, while ftill the veins can tranfmit freely the blood of the arteries, the 
paffions of the mind are enlivened, the appetites inordinate, the ftrength and muf- 
cular efforts preternatural: That fuch excited circulation cannot long endure with- 
out terminating in venous congeftion, or ferous effufion; and thence it is that 
Idiotifm fucceeds Mania, Coma fucceeds Delirium, Palfy follows Apoplexy, becaufe 
in each, by the continued excitement, or fulnefs, ruin enfues to the delicate orga- 
nization of the brain; and thence thefe ftates are incurable, which mere debility, 
whether direé&t or indireét, could not be. 

We thall, in the courfe of our inquiries, be fenfible how much the ftate of this 
organ, and the predifpofition to difeafe, varies during the progrefs of life; for the 
child is able to febrile a€tion in the veffels of the brain, and watery effufions, by 
which the organ, and all its fun@tions, are ruined; this is the horrible difeafe of hy- 
drocephalus: The young man, living in a ftatée of high excitement, is fubject to 
epilepfy, and to madnefs, both ftates of the moft violent vafcular ation and con- 
geftion: The man at the meridian of life, of forty years of age, whofe frame is 
vafcular, whofe fyftem is full, whofe paflions are high, whofe arterial fyftem ats 
intenfely, but whofe venous fyftem within the head begins to be dilated, is fubjec&t 
to acute apoplexy, to fudden burfting of the veflels, followed by palfy, and to flow 
congeftion, with increafing diforder of the ftomach and nervous fyftem, and thofe dif= 
turbed fenfations which are cruelly pronounced imaginary, though arifing from a 
phyfical caufe. The man pafling fixty or feventy years of age, has the veins dilated, 


a flow congeftion is gradually abolifhing’ his faculties, and leffening his ftrength ; 
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his ficht and hearing are imperfect, his body is emaciated, his memory fails; he feels 
all the infirmities of old age, and is predifpofed to that difeafe, the apoplexy, which 
clofes the fcene, (if Walther is not deceived), on one fourth of the human race, 
Our irregular gratifications, and indulged paflions ; the feverities of ftudy and feclu- 
fion, of thofe who are involved in profeffional occupations, or the variety of climate 
to which they are expofed, who engage in mercantile or military purfuits ; violent 
exercifes, or exceflive labours in men ! and in women, the irregularities of menftrua- 
tion, (the difficulties created by this peculiar function, being fuperadded to their cir- 


culating fyftem), all feem to me to operate on the brain, and to make this train of 
difeafes frequent. 

I thall not limit whatever information I may be able to convey to you concerning 
the various flates of the brain, by forms, or definitions ; 1 mean not, indeed, to 
define, but rather to enumerate, thofe interefting fubje€ts of inquiry which muft next 
engage our attention. It is my defign to inquire, jiz/, Into the ApopLectic STATE 
of the brain, where, from venous plethora, flowly increafing for years, from peculiar 
habits of life, caufing a gradual dilatation of the veins, from febrile and fudden 
impulfe, to the head inje€ting its veins with blood, and its fubftance with bloody 
or ferous exudation, the organ is oppreffed, and its fun@tions fufpended. Secondly, 
Into the PARALYTIC STATE OF THE BraArn, where, from accumulation of blood, 
febrile paroxyfms, violent exertions, crowded rooms, heat, gluttony, and all 
fuch caufes as over-diftend the blood-veffels ; from fuch violence as makes blood- 
veffels in any organ of the body, but more efpecially in the delicate fubftance of the 
brain, give way, there is an effufion of blood, general or partial, which, by deftroying 
the fubftance of the brain, not only fufpends, but entirely ruins its funCtions, fo that one 
fide, or the whole body, is irrecoverably affe€ted with palfy. Zdirdly, The Epiteptie 
Stare, a flate almoft peculiar to the young and vigorous; a ftate in which the blood 
is by a fudden impulfe, an impulfe often excited even by fympathy and fear ; an im- 
pulfe diftin€ily felt at the approach of a paroxy{m, and generally attended with a 
fenfe of danger, fo as to incline the boy to cling round fome firm body for fup- 
port, accompanied too with the very peculiar fenfation of a beam of light, flafhing, as 
it were, from the eye to the brain; an impulfe which I have generally-found ac- 
companied with a peculiar pulfe, and a marked tendency to excitement in the cir- 
culating fyftem of the head; a flate of fudden arterial excitement, fuch as often 
takes place in the time of child-bed labour. That it is to an arterial impulfe fuch 
difeafe is to be afcribed, no practical furgeon will doubt, who has witnefled the 
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high pulic, turgid neck, {welled tongue, and bloated countenance, of thofe boys 
who fall for the firft time into an epileptic paroxyfm ; nor any theorift who recol- 
lects one fimple fact in the economy of this funtion, viz. that when one half the 
body is ftruck with palfy, the other is ufually convulfed ; or, in other terms, while 
the high a¢tion of the veffels has in one hemifphere of the brain produced either 
general or partial extravafation, the other fide is at that moment labouring under 
the continued impulfe and imperfee:. tranfmiffion of the blood. Fourth, OF the 
Excirep Stave of the Brain ; _firft, Delirium, as in the coup-de foleille, or in 
the fevers of warm climates, which terminates in fudden death, in a degree of palfy; 
in lofs of memory, in long-continued ailments of the digeftion and depreffion of fpi- 
rits; fecondly, Mania, an excited ftate, confiftent with the health of the body, not 
fo properly deftroying, as exciting, beyond their juft degree, the powers of the mind, 
attacking in paroxyf{ms of excitement, and ending in idiotifm, or confirmed imbecillity, 
from the ftru@ure of the organ being injured ; thirdly, Hydrocephalus, an inflam- 
mation of the brain almoft peculiar to boys, in which aftér delirium, accompanied 
with fhrieks and cries, there comes on {ftupor and convulfion, caufed by a watery 
effufion into all the cavities of the organ, diftortion of the eyes, contortions of 
the limbs, palfy of the bowels, and death: Finally, Local Inflammation of the 
brain, ending in abfcefs and death. | In what degree I may fulfil your expeétations, 
T know not, but I fhall employ now a part of your valuable time, in depiéting to 
you, by obfervations, difle@ions, and defultory remarks, thefe feveral ftates of the 
brain ; relating diftin@ly and plainly what changes are found in the brain, after 
certain diforders of the body ; this is the fole theory I profefs. 


SKETCH OF THE APOPLECTIC STATE OF THE BRAIN. 


Or blood-veffels are all parts of the body formed ; by vafcular aGiion are its parts 
nourifhed ; by the interruption or weaknefs of vafcular a€tion and fecretion.does the 
body decay ; and when the organization of a part of it is at any time deftroyed,it is by 
exceflive action of its veflels, injecting the cellular parts with blood or ferum, filling 
them with new fecreted matter, or otherwife obliterating the very veflels by: which 
fuch matter was fecreted ; or, by fo comprefling them by fudden effufion, as to pro- 
duce gangrene. The affection of the nerves is the caufe of the pain which accom 
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panies difeafe ; but the texture of the parts is ruined only by inordinate action of 
the veflels, and by the effufion of their fluids into its cellular texture. 

Every thing in the ftru€ture ‘of the animal body, whether we reafon on the phe- 
nomena of vafcular aGtion during life, or examine the coarfer parts of its texture 
after death, intimates to us that it is formed -only for a temporary exiftence. i have 
firft examined the moft delicate organ of our frame, whofe flighteft afieCtions produce 
paralyfis of the whole body, or diforder the intellectual powers ; and have pointed 
out various delicacies of organization, on which, together with the fatal prediipo- 


fitions they create, I am now to fix your attention in a more particular manner. 


The bafis of all our reafoning is the peculiar delicacy of the organ. A compli. — 


cated function, prefiding over all the others, is fupported by a complicated and de- 
licate ftru€ture ; and from the variable ftate of the circulation in this organ, arife a 
vait proportion of the difeafes of the body, and all the moft horrible alienations of 
the mind. The inordinate defires, the infuriated paflions, the cries, the laughter, 
the rapid torrent of words, the blafphemies, and unmeaning imprecations, the de- 
moniac-like ftruggles, and irrefiftible ftrength of the madman, are the refult of a 
degree of excited circulation, full confiftent with the action of its veflels. The 
deep oppreffion of the apople@tic ftate, the ftupor of lethargy and coma, are the 
confequences of that furcharge of blood, that extravafation of ferum, or that ge- 
neral effufion into the fubftance of the brain, which refults cither from gradual 
caufes operating flowly, or from fuch violent and fudden ation of its veilels, as 
the veins are tinable to refit without. dilatation, or the fmaller veffels to fuftain 
without burfting. The maimed condition of the paralytic, who lifts one power- 
lefs hand by the help of the other, or trails his limbs along the ground, proceeds 
from fadden effufions of blood in the fabftance, or upon the furfaces of the brain, 
Innumerable children are cut off, and whole families made defolate, by occa- 
fional inflammations of the membranes terminating in watery effufions, into the 
cavities of the brain, which exudation is followed by howlings, fquinting convul- 


fions, and death: Nor is there the flighteit reafon to doubt, that the languor, and. 


miferable feelings of hypochondriacifm, the lofs of memory, the idiotifm, the irre- 
coverable lofs of hearing, feeling, and mufcular power, which follow the fe- 
vers of warm climates, proceed from flow or fudden changes in the healthful 
ftruQure of the brain, from venous congeftion, from watery effufions, from en- 
’ Jarged ventricles, and change of the intimate ftru€ture of the organ, which feems 
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firft and principally affected in thefe tropical difeafes. Thefe fevers begin with de- 
lirium, and, ftrange as it muft appear to a mere philofophizer in medical fcience, e- 
vacuations only can fave the patient from difeafes which are efteemed difeafes of 

debility. ; 
The brain, firmly inclofed within the unyielding cavity of the fcull, is deftined 
to fuffer from every flight variation in its circulating fyftem ; hence its ftate is as 
variable as the air, fubjec&t to every fkiey influence, Its arteries are in great 
proportion to its bulk, and its circulation rapid, and eafily excited, even by thought 
or motion, by opium or wine; its veins, though having every provifion againft 
dilatation, are yet fubject to diftention. Nature is indeed fo curioufly provident 
againft diforders in its circulating fyftem, as_to prove, that here lies the greateft 
danger to the organ. ‘The balance betwixt its arteries and veins is feldom true, 
being fubje& to fo many occafional caufes of diforder; and this balance changes 
flowly, but continually, during the progrefs of life, with confequences more deci- 
five to the healthinefs of the whole frame; than can refult from thofe fimilar and 
concomitant changes, produced by time and ufe, in all other parts of the body. The 
brain is liable, from the delicacy of all its blood-veflels, to rupture, with effufion of 
blood into its cavities, or upon its furfaces ; from the delicacy of its intimate ftruc~ 
ture, to.a degree of ecchymofis, or extravafations within its proper fubftance ; 
from the extent of its cavities and furfaces, to watery effufions, even from flight 
and temporary excitement ; and from the extreme vafcularity of its fuperficial cel- 
lular fubftance, it is liable to effufions of a complete ferum, fuch as coagulates into 
gelatinous mafles. It is fubject, alfo, like every other part, to alterations in its in- 
timate ftructure, by flow and gradual changes ; asin mania, where long-continued, 
but moderate excitement feems to harden the proper fubftance of the brain. Ful- 
nefs of veflels, effufions of ferum, and extravafations of blood, then, feem the chief ac- 
cidents to which the organ is liable ; and the flighteft of thefe affects all thofe parts 
and organs of the body, to which the brain ferves in its healthy ftate as a fource of 
fenfation, Other parts perform only their own appropriate funGtions, and are re- 
motely connected with the whole, no farther, indeed, than to give pain when they 
are inflamed ; to produce temporary lamenefs when their inflammation impedes 
the motion of a limb; or tocaufe a flight general diforder when fome needful fecre- 
tion is prevented. But the brain relates to the whole, regulates the whole, and that 
excefs of vafcular action which caufes only pain in a joint or increafed fecretion, in a 
gland, or fuppreffed difcharge, when affeCting any of the natural paflages; that 
3Z2 
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deep inflammation, which, by extravafation of fluids, {uffocates the circulation of 
a limb, and caufes the death of the part, produces, when it affeéts the brain, deli- 
rium, convulfion, or madnefs ; and in its latter ftages, in its ftages of extravafation, 
and injured ftru€ture, apoplexy, palfy, and the death of the whole body. 

You will perceive, that it is my defign to put the brain and its difeafes on the 
fame footing with other parts of the body, and their morbid affections ; to afcribe 
no diforder to occult properties, but ‘to fome phyfical caufe; to confider the confe- 


quences of vafcular action in this organ, afcribing the various forms its difeafes af- | 


fume, to its complicated relation to the general fyftem. Yet, in afcertaining any 


phyfical caufe, in aflociating fymptoms with organic affections, there is a difficulty” 


which it is my firft bufmefs to explain. ‘“ The phyfician fhould not (fays Ballo- 
nius) be rath in promifing to prove by diflection the caufe of death in thofe who 
perifh from difeafes within the head ; for I know not how it comes to pafs, but fo 
it is, that the knowledge and the cure of the difeafes of the brain is involved in 
difficulties *.”  ** Many die convulfed, and apoplectic, in whom uo marks of diforder, 
no particle. of water, of blood, of ichor, is found effufed.” What can this mean? 
Is there nothing of the ftruéture injured, even where the difeafe has thus proved 
fatal? Is the difeafe feated in the head, and yet unaccompanied with any diforder in 
the brain? Can fuch affections fubfift by any other than phyfical caufes? Is it pof- 
fible, that the patient has perithed merely from the excitability being exhaufted? 
Every-fact, cafe, difletion, and inference of any kind, will prove, that he dies, 
becaufe: by external violence, by intenfe vafcular ation, or by gradual decline of 
health, and venous dilation, the ftruture of the organ has been deftroyed. 
Whence arifes this dificulty of which Ballonius complains? From pathologifts 
imagining always fome fixed and permanent change, fome mechanical caufe 
for every diforder; from their commemorating in morbid diffections, only what 
is unnataral. Look to Arnold on Madnefs, to Chrichton on Mental Difeafes, 
to Bonetus, Valfalva, and Morgagni; and you find enumerated as caufes of dif 
eafe, indurations of the dura mater, thickening of the fcull, offifications of the 
falx, or tentorium ; obftru@tions of the arteries, of the infundibulum, or of the 
communications betwixt the ventricles; fabalous concretions round the pineal 
gland ; tumors of various defcriptions, hydatids, enlarged ventricles, fchirrous and 


* “ Caveant medici pivedieere, fe deprehenfuros aliquid in capite eorum qui morbo cerebri interierunt.”—Bal- 
Tonius. It is Bouétefa who adds, “ Nefcie qui fiat, ut-morborum cerebri, et notitia, et curatio fit difficillima.” 
“ Notitia quidem quoniam multi eonvulfi funt, apoplexta, epilepfia fublati, in quibus fere nullum veltiginm ialt 
#perto cranio, inventum eft, nec fanguis, nec aqua, gec ichor.”? 
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glandular-like tumors of the plexus, and even worms in the finus: In fhort, all forts 
and fhapes of what are called difeafed phenomena; all the great, and all the trivial, the 
old and the recent, the harmlefs and the morbid phenomena, are confounded together: 
The flight thickening, the flow offification, the recent extravafation, the gradual changes 
produced in the ftru€@ture of the brain, all that ever was obferved or recorded, is 
tumbled down before the reader in one promifcuous heap; the author faying, 
there, thefe, or fome of them, or all of them, are the caufes of madnefs, while 
the pafling ftate of the circulation and vafcular action, the real occafion of the 
fymptoms, and the true caufe, indeed, of thefe very indurations and concretions, is 
utterly difregarded. 

Far from difcovering to us the correfpendence of caufes and fymptoms, this pro- 
cefs of collecting infulated fa&ts, and giving equal importance to every accidental 
change, confounds all caufes and fymptoms, and makes the moft diligent man turn 
away diffatisfied from the beft fources of inftruGtion: the ftudent, raving after 
theories, could not find, among this promifcuous heap, the very fhadow of a caufe 
for any fymptom, nor fhape out any of his air-caftles ; the fober man of practice 
could not diftinguifh one profitable fact, nor ufeful conclufion, nor find a motive 
for perfevering in fuch a fludy. . 

Far from being the caufes, thefe, if they have any relation to any general mor- 
bid ftate, are the mere confequences and concomitants of difeafe. Thefe obftruéted 
arteries, offified membranes, and fabalous concretions around the pineal gland, are 
not only confiftent with health, but more frequent in health, when long life has al- 
lowed time for thefe flow changes of ftru€ture. In violent, or in long-continued difea- 
fes, vafcular a€tion, while it is altering the healthy ftructure of the brain, while it is 
dilating the ventricles, increafing the natural ferous effufions, or diftending the veins, 
may alfo thicken the membranes, or even the fcull; but it is in the operation of this 
vafcular aétion upon the proper fubftance of the brain, that the difeafe confifts. 
As well might we, in an inflamed and mortifying limb, examine the warts and 
callofities with which time and accident have ftudded its furface, as record in the 
difeafed brain only thefe offified membranes, or fabalous concretions. What do we 
obferve moft in a difeafed limb? its unufual heat; its increafed fenfibility, amount- 
ing to actual pain ; its inflamed colour, which implies the higheft ftate of vafcular 
ation confiftent with free circulation ; that increafing tenfion, and that change of co- 
lour from red to purple, which implies bloody extravafation: We obferve, in the 
progrefs of the inflammation, that incipient coldnefs which implies that its blood has 
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ceafed to circulate; thofe veficles on its furface which imply that its fluids are ex- ; 


travafated, and no longer fubjeét to the laws of the circulating fyftem_; that increa- 
fing drynefs and cruft-like hardnefs of the fkin, which marks the laft ftage of {pha- 


celus, when the, limb is utterly dead. 
In the brain, the phenomena of vafcular action can be no other than ina limb; 


the peculiarities of ftricture give fome variety of form, the peculiarity of funétion 
gives every variety of fymptom. The brain, burfting as it were from the cranium, | 


from fulnefs of blood, the moment the fcull-cap is raifed ; the reddened membranes, 
the turgefcent veins; the effufed ferum, the enlarged cavities ; the veficular rifings 
upon the plexus choroides, the gelatinous effufions betwixt the lamella of the pia 
mater, bear a plain dire&t analogy with fimilar changes in an inflamed limb, Small 
ancurifmal cavities in the fubftance, and on the furfaces of the brain, are a frequent 
confequence of high vafcular aGtion. W hereas pain only is excited in a limb, ina 


certain ftage of vafcular a@ion, madnefs, delirium, phrenzy, accompany the fame 


ftage of inflammation of the brain; that fuffocated ftate of the veins and cellular 
fubftance, which ftops the circulation of a limb, and kills it, oppreffes the function 
of the brain, and paralyfes the whole body : thefe, then, are pure and natural confe- 
quences of the peculiar function, and univerfal influence of the brain over the fyftem. 
Inflammation of the eye caufes tumor, rednefs, and exquil fite fenfibility, fo that all 
objets appear red, and the light cannot be endured; but when effufion happens, 
when blood is poured out from violent action into the cavities of the eye, when, 
from the tranflucidnefs of the organ, you can look down into its centre, and fee (as! 
had the unhappinefs laft feafon to fee in many inftances of an epidemic ophthalmia) 
blood effufed into the cellular fubftance of the vitreous humour, the patient is 
blind, for the organization is irrecoverably deftroyed. 

If it feem difficult to imagine how fymptoms and difeafes fo difcordant ee 
fo oppofite as lethargy and phrenzy, madnefs and palfy, can arife from various 
flages of vafcular ation, from varieties of one caufe, let it be remembered, 
that any ftage of vafcular action exceeding the healthy ftate of it, caufes va- 
rious changes on the intimate ftruClure, attended with proportioned changes on 
the function of the part; that thofe changes are manifefted after death ; that 


if this be a difficulty in the plain and level way of obfervation and difleétion, it is 


much more confpicuoufly a blemith in every general doGtrine ; for whether it is by 


remora and obftruction of veffels, by fpafm on the furface, or debility of the whole 


frame, that the theorift explains difeafes, the various fymptoms and periods of dif- 
eafe, of fever for example, are imputed to varied operations of that one caufe, which 
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fhews that phyficians have been always confcious of various phenomena rifing up in . 
the courfe of one progreflive ation, which aétion I affirm to be an irregular circula- 
tion, followed by a change of ftructure almoft always demonftrable after the fatal con- 
clufion of the difeafe. But when we proceed to examine what the. changes are, 
which conftitute the apoplectic, the paralytic, or the hydrocephalic ftates of the 
brain, we feel confidently, that we are no longer forming probable or pleafing con- 
jeQures about fome indefinite ftate of the veflels; we do not fpeculate, but invelfti- 
gate ; we prove, by reafoning and diffection, and reft confidently upon thofe proofs. 

It is not poffible to be employed in diffetions for ages, without making fome ap- 
proximations to truth ; and accordingly, pathologifts, without having gone decided- 
ly back to the great caufe from which both the fymptoms of difeafe, and the pheno- 
mena appearing on diffe€tion, proceed, viz. increafed circulation, or venous con- 
geftion of blood, yet have obferved very carefully all the confequences of that increafed 
circulation: all that implies the exiftence of excited vafcular action, they have pro- 
ved by innumerable diffetions, but the effects of it on the fubftance of the organ 
itfelf they never fufpected, even while they defcribed the effufions into its cavities, or 
on its furfaces. To thefe effufions they imputed the difeafe and its fymptoms; thence 
came the long eftablithed diftin@tions of Apoplexies, Sanguineous and Serous, Atra- 
bilious, Pituitous, and even Flatulent *. Incorre& obfervations led the older patho- 
logifts into wretched theories ; as they knew nothing of abforption, either lymphatic 
or venous, they imagined that ferum, once effufed, muft find a dire& paflage out: 
they never fufpected that the openings from ventricle to ventricle were, in their na- 
tural ftate, clofed by the adhefion of the plexusand velum : they believed them pa- 
tent, and that whatever fluid was effufed into either of the lateral ventricles, pailed 
eafily from them into the third, from the third into the fourth, and from all of them 
into the infundibulum ; aud when water was found in the ventricles, they fuppofed it 
to be from this lait fluice being obftruéted: “ If thefe paflages (fays Morgagni) be clo~ 


* Cardanns ftoutly denies that there exifts any fuch thing as the pituitous or ferous apoplexy. He afcribes 
all to the atrabilis: “ Dico nullam apoplexiam fieri ex pituita, proximam huic, omnem apoplexiam ex atrabile 
fieri ;” and he reafons well: “ Preterea, fi apoplexia e pituita proecipue fieret, et hi maxime fenes corriperentur 
apoplexia, qui pituita abundarent in cerebro, atque ita gravedinibus et rancedinibus laborare ; fic et aquee potos 
res, et non vini, fomnolenti, et non vigiles; at nihil minus horum.”” When do we fee thefe cool-blood patients 
feized with apoplexy? The fanguineous, the paflionate, the fhort-necked, the free-living, luxurious, and in- 
dulgent ; men paft the middle periods of life are the chief viStims of this difeafe, which, with the vulgar, is 


comparatively rare, 
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fed. up; a great dropfy of the brain will enfue ;” and his 37th article is appropriated 
to the difclofing of this important fact, “ That an occlufion of the infundibulum 


ba 


hinders the defluxion of the moifture from all the ventricles of the brain*.” They 
thought only of thefe irremediable obftruGtions, without ever refleting on that dif- 


* 'The procreation of one falfe conception upon another is wonderfully rapid, and you may diftinguifh 2 
family-likenefs among all the progeny. Thofe doétrines about the ufes of the ventricles, and the confequences - 
of the feveral paflages from one cavity to another being obftructed, are old, for they were known in the days 
of Galen. Firft, ‘The feveral faculties were imagined to be diftin@ fecretions, of which each ventricle 
elaborated its own proper fhare. Secondly, That the motion of the fpirits from ventricle. to ventricle mutt 
create great and manifeft difturbance, and confufion of ideas and faculties. Thirdly, That along with 
this morbid abftra@tion of the courfe of the f{pirits from cavity to cavity, the coarfer parts, the fupertluities, 
as,Galen calls them, the parts which fhould be drained off through the infundibulum, &c. muft be inftruéted,. 
and all the finer {pirits entangled in the thick pituita, or drowned in the lymph which was thus colleéted in 
the ventricles. ; 

It is chiefly from Galen, in his book De Usu Partrom, that the phyficians of Europe have imbibed their o- 
pinions about the ufes of the ventricles: “ Anteriores duo yentriculi, infpirationem et expirationem, efflationem- 
que ex cerebro efficiunt ; hac enim alibi demonftrabimus. Nec minus quoque demonftrabimus, quod prius qui- 
dem conficiunt, ac preeparant ipfi cerebro fpiritum animalem; atque etiam et quod inferius fuis partibus, que 
fpeétant ad nares, fimul quidem olefaCtorium funt inflrumentum, fimul autem veluti duétus quidem ac canalis ad 
faperfluorum eflluxionem accommodus, paulo ante indicavimus,”—Cap. x. In defcribing the via crassonuM CERE- 
BRI SUPERFLUORUM, he proceeds to fay, “ Rurfus igitur ad feliqaum genus meatyum cerebrum purgantium, re- 
verfi, naturze in his artificium explicemus,” &c.- How he explained them, how his fucceffors commented upon 
his text, how minutely the feveral diftillations of the feveral cavities of this wonderful organ were underftood 
and defcribed, as if the brain had been a “ limbec only,” will be found by the following ferious defcription of 
Guido. “ The brain, according to its length, is occupied by three cavities, and each cavity has two parts, and 
in each part is prepared a quality. In the anterior part of the firft cavity refides common fen/z ; in the fecond, the, 
imaginative faculty ; in the middle ventricle is inflglled the cogitative and rational faculties ; and in the laft and pof- 
terior cavity are depofited the faculties of memory and recolledion; and among thefe cavities the anterior is larger, 
the middle {maller, the poiterior of an intermediate fize ; and from one to another are pafages for the tranfit of the 
firits.” No wonder, while all this chemiftry and cookery was going on, that fometimes fw/iginous vapours 
difturbed the brain, and obfcured thefe chambers of the faculties, or that in thefe contiguous laboratories the 
fubtile and precious qualities were a little confounded and mixed. 

“ Cerebrum fecundum longitudinem habet tres ventriculos, et unufquaque venter habet duas partes, et in quas 
libet parte organicatur una virtus. In prima parte ventriculi anterioris, affignatur fenfus communis; in fecunda, 
imaginativa, in medio ventriculo fituatur cogitativa et rationalis; in pofleriori vero, fervativa et memorativa. 
Et quod inter iftos ventriculos anterior eft major, medius minor, pofterior mediocris, et de uno ad alium funt 
meatus per quos tranfeunt {piritus.”—Guidon, tra 1. 

Willis, cap. xii. in defcribing the occefional relief from headachs experienced by a lady, whofe recovery from 
a paroxy{m was ufually preceded by a trickling, as if of water, along the forehead, and the fubfequent difcharge. 
of a few drops from the nofe, feems willing to refer the whole phenomena to the alternate obftruéting and open- 
ing of the natural openings and communications among the ventricles, and through the infundibulum. 
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ordered ftate of circulation, which might be fo eafily regulated, and which was 
truly the caufe of fuch ferous colluvies. The apoplexy is juftly divided (fays 
Boerhaave) into ferous and pituitous ; but the divifion is by no means perfect, fince 
there are alfo apoplexies from Atrabiles, from Pituita, from Gelatinous matter, from 
Polypi, and other caufes * ;” and from all that I can collect, the induftry of thefe 
old phyficians, in obferving the peculiar matter found effufed upon the brain, was 
fharpened by a perfuafion expreffed in all their writings in very direét terms, that 
the irritations produced by fuch ferum, pituita, and atrabilis, were various, and the 
fymptoms confonant to the kind of irritation. 

‘That in modern times the belief even of a Flatulent Apoplexy could have prevailed: 
muft feem to you almoft incredible. Morgagni had, in refpeét to the colleGtions of 
water and other effufions into the cavities of the brain, but one folution for all kinds of 
difficulties, mighty fimpleand ingenious, when once you could be perfuaded of the fact, 
and very univerfal, too, in its application, viz. “ That when a thing cannot get out, it 
muft {tay in.” Morgagni, when he fets himfelf to account for that air, which, upon 
a vein being tied, and put under an exhaufted receiver, bubbles out, does not con- 
jecture, like Littre and others, how it may have got into the vein, but proves plainly, 
that whatever way it got in, it cannot get out. “ For if (fays Morgagni), and 
your if is an excellent folver of difficulties! thofe fmall pores through which the 
air is to pafs outwards from the blood be by any means conftringed and ftopped up, 
the others continuing pervious, whofe office it is to admit air into the blood, in as 
much as they are appendages of the pulmonary veins, and not of the pulmonary 
artery, you fee that immediately too great a quantity of air will be colleted in the 
blood.” But unfortunately the number of if in this procefs of reafoning is fuch as 
excludes every thing elfe. If there be pores which admit air into the blood, and if there 
be other pores calculated to exhale the faid air; and if thefe pores be of fuch a nature as 
to be conftringed ; and if the inhaling pores be open while the exhaling excrementitial 
aerial pores are conftringed; why, then, it is plain as the fun at noon-day, that there- 
muft be a whole tempeft of aerial particles accumulated in the blood, The paflage 
I} have infcribed below from Bartholin +, in vindication of this fame doétrine, is 

Vou IL 4A : 


* Aphorifm 1012. 


+ That through this artery, “ in bodies that were found, recrementitious matter was difcharged in expiration, 


which is nothing elfe but the aerial particles excited in the blood of the heart, and the other parts of the body 
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well warth its place on the margin. “Thus does Morgagni not only intimate, but 
prove, that befides the pituitous, ferous, and atrabilious, there may be a flatulent 
apoplexy, from wind colleGted in the veins of the brain, and preventing their cir- 
culation ; juft as Avicenna obferves, “ That a great pain of the head is brought on 
by the arteries bringing noxious vapours to the brain.” He does not hint it ob- 
feurely, as a thing he were afraid or unwilling to affirm, but fays*, “ This being 
the ftate of the queftion, it appears, that if air fhould befet many of the {mailer 
veflels of any certain part at one time, the motion of the blood,°and any thing de- 
pending thereon, muft be interrupted. Suppofe, then, that this part be the brain, 
and you will inftantly anderftand how an apoplexy might arife therefrom! and 
you will commend Hollerius, who fays exprefsly, “ that apoplexies are brought on 
even when the carotid arteries are obftructed in the rectiform plexus, by /latus, or 
any thing ele’ Unfortunately for this. pneumatic apoplexy of Hollerius and 
Morgagni, there is no fuch peculiarity of ftructure in the human body, as that of 
the rectiform plexus, which is peculiar to brutes. . . 

Were | addrefling my difcourfe to thofe who had ftudied pathology in books, 
who had made up their belief, and could find no caufe adequate to the phe- 
nomena of difeafe flighter than a tumor, oflification, or burfting of an artery, 
I fhould defpair of doing good. But 1 hope for better fuccefs in addrefling my- 
felf to you, whofe minds are yet untainted with prejudice, ready to examine 
and compare impartially the marks of accelerated circulation with the difmal fymp- 
toms which it caufes; and I confidently dire@t you to fix your obfervation, not oa 

, ; 
(or, as he had faid before, nothing but the air and fuperfluous flatus of the crude blood), from whence alfo 
the flatus, that was troublefome iu the veins, according to Hippocrates and Galen ; which, if not evacuated by 
the common fan of the body, not only bring on various painful fymptoms, but even, if they flagnate, may 
caufe a rupture of the veins, or raife the whole body itito a tumor.” And Plato, alfo, feems not enly to have 
touched upon the whole of this hypothefis, but that likewife which I fhall afterwards fubjoim ; and J am not 
forry to quote his own words on the occafion ; fer he fays, ‘ When the lungs, the guard, and as. it were the 
flore-beeper of the breath itfelf, being obftruGied by defluxion, has not its vents free and open; and, on one 
hand, no air is difcharged 5 and, on the other, more than is neceflary is received; then thofe parts which 
want refpiration and cooling wither away. But that which is received over and above, being carried through 
the veins, tortures them, and melts down the body.” And a little after, “ Air is often generated, even within 
the body, when the flefh is flabby and rarefied ; which, as it cannot get forth, gives the fame pains as air would 
that came in from without. But it then gives moft excruciating pains, when it inflates and diflends the nerves 


and veins that lie round it. 
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offifications, obftruGtions, and tumors, but on thofe ftates of the circulation which 
leave often but flight and evanefcent marks. Extravafations of blood, or effufions 
of ferum, are indeed frequent in apoplexy; often a blood-veflel giving way is the 
immediate caufe of death ; but thefe are merely concomitants or confequences, by 
no means effential to the apopledtic ftate, which is fimple, and confifts merely in the 
fulnefs of the vafcular fyftem of the head: After a man having dropped down apo- 
pleCtic, there is often found, after death, no diforder of organization ; it is by infe+ 
rence and general appearances only that the ftate of the brain can be proved. 

The pute apoplectic {tate of the brain confifts merely in accumulation of blood in 
its vellels; What the marks are of that accumulation, by what caufes it is produced, 
by what fymptoms accompanied, I fhall now proceed to relate. The marks of the 
apopledic flate are fuch as {trike the recolleétion of every one who has feen the head 
opened, and are exprefled by almoft every fpetator in words nearly fimilar. Upon 
cutting open the dura mater, and turning it upwards, when the furfaces of the he- 
mifpheres of each fide of the brain are difplayed, we obferve the pia mater red, 
and its vafcularity more apparent : the general rednefs is inter{perfed with maculz, 
or broad fpecks and fpots of extravafation, flight and diffufed, and of a glutinous 
appearance within the reddened membrane : the great veins of each hemilphere are 
feen numerous, their branches {wollen tothe fize of trunks, and the trunks unufually 
diftended, tortuous, and filled with a black and grumous blood, as if long colle@ted 
and ftagnant. The expreflions by which this appearance-is defcribed, are: very im- 
preflive. “ Ven quali variofe: vafa meningum et cerebri fanguine ad fummum 
turgida.” But while the fuperficial veins are thus vifibly diftorted and dilated, all 
the vafcular fyftem of the head is fo full of blood, that the brain is univerfally tur- 
gid, and the compreflion which it endures before death is evinced by the manner in 
which it burfts as it were from the fcull in the diffected head. “ The {cull feems 
too ftrait for the brain.” “-Cranium videbatur vix cerebri capax, pre fumma illa 
plenitadine et: diftenfione vaforum membranarum, quodammodo liventium *.” 
* Cranium nimiam cerebri molem non poterat capere.” ‘ Calvaria aperta, vafa 
meningas obducentia erant fanguine referta, et plurimum. diftenta, quafi cruoris maila 
tota illic confluxerat.”” In fhort, the brain feems to burft from its confinement ; the 
veflels appear numerous, tortuous, and diftended; the blood-is dark, grumous, and 
fettled in the veins; upon opening the finus, the black blood rufhes out, and inun- 
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dates the brain; upon cutting into its fubftance, the red points and gouts of blood, 
indicating the fe€tions of the internal veins and arteries, are large and frequent : 


judge, then, how much each individual particle of the brain, inclofed within the 


unyielding feull, and preffed by fuch a force of circulation within its fubftance, muft’ 


fuffer. This conftitutes the fimple ftate of apoplexy, and thence it proceeds that 
many expire, in whofe brain there appears none of the expected marks of diforder = 
“ Nulla veftigia mali, nec fanguis, nec aqua, nec ichor.” 

When a perfon falls down apoplectic, it is moft natural to imagine that. fome 
blood-veffel has given way within the head. ‘This conclufion glides imperceptibly 
into the mind, from our having often read, and ufually found upon diflection, that 
when the perfon drops down dead, blood is thus effufed, without recollecting, that 
a thing common may yet not be effential to the apoplectic flate, without remembering, 
how nearly the effeéts of running, wreftling, flruggling in a mob, or other violent exer- 
tions, approaches to a fit of apoplexy; how often, after fuch exertions, the patient feels 
almoft apopleétic, or entirely fo, and yet recovers; how inconfiftent fuch recovery is 


with the conception of any giving way among the veflels of the brain. It is related by ~ 


Bonnetus*, that a woman of forty years of age, predifpofed to apoplexy, and fubje& to 
a heavy and dull pain of the head, but fuch as feemed to threaten no danger, having 
one evening ftooped to blow the fire in preparing fupper, fell down infenfible, and 
died in a few hours; yet-in this cafe, where we fhould naturally have expeQed to 
find marks of fudden injury, there was no effufion of blood, and no more ferum 
than might have been collected by habitual diftenfion of the veins, or cffufed in the 
hour of diffolution, or after death. ‘ Next morning, her head was opened ; all 
parts of the brain feemed found, faving that the furfaces were fuffufed with a red- 
dith ferum, (a defeription of ferum which implies a very recent effufion), and the 
veins varicofe and diftended.” Willis relates fhortly the cafe of a lady of high 
rank, many years fubject to fpafmodic affe€tions, and who had fuffered much and 
long from gravitating pains of the head: On the night on which the died, having, 
flept foundly during the earlier part of the night, the was awoke by a convulfive 
affetion, which almoft immediately ended in an apopledic ftroke, of which fhe 
expired. A narrative like this conveys flrongly the impreffion, that the patient has 
died from the burfting of a veffel, and effufion of blood, (which convulfion and 
oppreffion, terminating in fudden death, almoft always imply); but in this lady 
there was found, upon raifing the dura mater, no fuch thing, no extravafation, no 
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peculiarity of appearance, but that univerfal diffufion of ferum, which perfevering 
headachs, attended with accumulation in the blood-veffels, always caufes . but the 
whole circulating fyftem of the brain, both veins and arteries, were diftended with 
blood. It is the fuppreffion of refpiration in violent flruggles that injeéts the blood 
fo into the head, inflates the vifage, and forces the internal veins of the brain, as 
it does the external veins of the forehead and temples, till giddinefs, blindnefs, tin- 
nitus auriam, enfue; and it is when by fuch. accumulation of blood the brain 
is compreffed, and the mufcular power univerfally affected, that the patient 
drops down. It is recorded by Hildanus *, of a boy of fourteen years of age, 
that, having wagered with a companion that he would fneeze a hundred times 
running, he went to work, and, by inceflant tickling of his noftrils, had fneez- 
ed out his hundred times and more, when fuddenly he was feized with pain 
of the head, and dimnefs of fight, which on the following day was entirely gone; 
but he had neither fever nor inflammation of the eyes, and in a few days he was 
reftored to his fight by the prefcriptions of Hildanus, Saracenus, and Bonet, chiefly 
by planting a feton in the neck, and cupping-glaffes on the fhoulders, to make re- 
vulfion f. : 

“ A boy, (fays Peter Zitzilius), in whipping his top, ftooping and rifing alter. 
nately, with his neckcloth drawn fo extremely tight, as to check the circulation of the 
head, fell down fauddenly in a complete apoplexy ; bat his neckcloth being inftantly 
undone, and blood drawn from the jugulars, he was faved, and reftored to fenfe 
and motion, which were entirely gone f.’” 

You thus perceive, that the fimpie apopleétic ftate, the mere diftenfion of the artes 
ries and veins, makes the patient fall down infenfible ; his recovering thus proves, 


that the organization has not fuffered, that no veflel has given way, that the regular 
* Centur. i. obf. 24. 


+ “ Adolefcens rq annos natus, et phlegmatici habitus, cum equali f{ponfionem fecit, poffe fe fernutare- ad 
libitum, imo etiam centies. Depofito pignore, ccepit ex immodica titillatione irritatis naribus fternutare, circiter 
centies et amplius. Exin protinus correptus eft dolore capitis et hebgtatione vifis, qui etiam fequenti die deper- 
ditus fuit, citra tamen inflammationem oculorum aut febrim. Convocatis mecum clariflimis dodtiffimifque viris, 
Jano Antonio Saraceno, et Andrea Boneto, decretum eft, ut purgate corpore fetaceum adhiberetur collo, uti 


et {capulis cucurbitule ; atque his ufus revulfionibus, vifum paucos poft dies recepit.” 


} ‘* Adolefcens, dum fepius deorfum et farfum caput deprimeret et elevaret, collo nimium per collare cons 
ftri€to, fubito concidit vere apopleCticus. Laxato vero collari, et vena fe@a, ad fe feliciter rediit ; reftitutis. fen-- 


fibus et motibus, quos omnino perdiderat,"=+Act,. Acad, Scienc. Suecive, ann. 175% 
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courfe of the circulation can be eafily reftored. This young man, thus falling 
down, and thus reviving, conftitutes the intermediate ftate betwixt complete apo- 
plexy, and that giddinefs, confufion, and ringing of the ears, which we feel 
upon any unufual exertion, «and which we fee in rope-dancers, horfemen, wreft- 
lers, trumpeters, &c. accompanied with an inflation of the-face, and protrufion of 
the eyes, not without danger. This venous congeftion is the kind which fol- 
lows from glafs-blowing, diving, and all fuch exertions as fufpend refpiration. 
This is the condition of thofe fuffocated by hanging, drowning, or the fumes of 
charcoal. It is not by fufpended refpiration, or want of oxygenated blood, they ex- 
pire, but from the circulation within the head being fufpended, and from the accu- 
mulated blood comprefling the brain within the limited cavity of the fcull. I have 
remarked thofe drawn from a choke damp, or found in a chamber full of carbonic 
gas, breathe long. I have feen them breathe for hours, with a ftertorous noife, an op~ 
preffed and flow pulfe, adilated pupil,the face and neck diftended and difcoloured, with 
venous blood, bathed in a cold {weat, with tremblings of the limbs, and irrecoverably 
apoplectic. Of two men fuffocated in one bed, I have reftored the one, and loft the 
other patient. “I have had innumerable opportunities (fays Walther) of diflecting the 
bodies of the drowned, and I have ever found the ftomach and the lungs equally 
free from water, and wateryfroth. The epiglottis, as ufual in other dead bodies, 
but always the veins of the head, very turgid with blood, as in thofe who are 
hanged *.” This was the occafion of the death of the black trumpeter, related by 
Morgagni. - “ There was an Ethiopian at Venice, who was thirty years of age, of 
a mafcular make, and in good health, unlefs that in the laft months he had been 
fabje& toa certain languor of his ftomach, joined with a flight {weating, which, 
however, immediately went off, on taking food. This man, about the middle of 
July, in the year 1708, being very chearful with his friends at breakfaft, for it was 
in the morning, and ftanding to play on the trumpet, as he ufed to do; while he 


was playing, fell backwards fo gradually and flowly, that his companions would 


* “ De vero modo quo fubmerfi moriantur, in Gallia magna fuit lis, et que me judice non fatis explicata 
eft. Omnis res eo redit. Queeritur, An in pulmgnibus et in ventriculo fubmerforum unquam aqua fit inventa, et 
quomodo eriglottis fe habeat ? Explicatio hujus queftionis omnino magni momenti et difficilis eft, maximeque 
traCtatio prudens fubmerforum et remedia cenvenientia pendent. 

** Mik? occafio fuit magnam copiam hominum fubmerforum invefligandi, nunquam vero aquam in ventriculo, 
nec aquam fpumantem in pulmonibus vidi, epiglottifque eodem modo fe habuit ut in omnibus reliquis homi- 


pnibus fieri folet ; vafa cerebri fanguifera, ut in fufpeniis, fanguine turgida inveni.”—Walther, § 26. 
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have thought he did it by way of amufement, if they had not obferved certain tre- 
mors running over his whole body as he fell. He died, however, the very moment. 
that he fell.” . 

In all violent exertions, and fudden efforts of refpiration, in that ftraining which 
we fee inflate the head and neck of a porter, or failor, when working at the crane, 
or heaving on the capftan, the danger arifes from having the lungs in a continued 
ftate of compreflion, expiration long continued, the blood prevented from en- 
tering into the thorax, and accumulated in the'head. In cough, aflhma, tumors 
of the thyroid gland; in choke-damp, drowning, and every cafe, complete or par- 
tial, of fuppreffed refpiration, the difficulty is in inflating the lungs, and ‘the blood 
is by laborious refpiration at once impelled into the head by an accelerated pulfa- 
tion of the arteries, and retarded by compreilion of the veins, as is evinced by the 
pulfation in the temples, and the turgefcence of the neck; thence apoplexy, or accu- 
mulation of blood, and palfy, or burfting of the veflels, are dangers infeparable from 
this ftate. In the convulfive paroxyfm of the hooping-cough, while the child 
clings to fomething for fupport, its face and neck {well at every fucceflive ftroke of 
the lungs ; its eyes fare, and are protruded, its face is purple, its limbs tremble, and 
it becomes giddy, and often falls down in a fit. Obferve the condition of a pa- 
tient, who is in danger of fuffocation, from fome accident at table, how the face 
and neck fwell, the eyes become prominent and fuffufed ; how the blood fome- 
times gufhes from the -noftrils, how the fenfes are gone; the head falls upon the 
fhoulder ; the patient drops down powerlefs, and recovers by ftillnefs from a ftate 
of moft imminent peril; and when fuch patient dies, it is of apoplexy, and there is 
found, upon diflection, dilated veins, a turgid brain, and every mark of congeftion 
of blood. ‘Nos inter alia novimus (iays Hoffman *) a mica panis afperz arteriz illap- 
fa, vehementiffimam concitatam fuifle tuflim, quem excepit hemorrhagia in cerebro, 
lethali cum eventu.” Even from the very firft moment of fuffocation, the apoplectic 
ftate, with all its confequences, the congeftion in the head, with infenfibility and 
ftupor, is formed, and the whole of the enfuing feene is a fucceffion of apoplectie 
infenfibility, and unavailing ftruggles, till the patient expires. From the firft mo- 
ment, the head feems as it were injeéted with blood, and reminds me of the change 
produced upon a dead body, by injedting the carotids fo ftrongly with fize, 
as to fill the veins. Once in preparing to diffect the brain of a man who had 
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died of an injury of the head, I injected it with fize, and, for particular purpofes, 
ordered a catt of the head, little imagining how ill fuch a head would reprefent 
the features of death. ‘The features were fo diftended with the fize-injeCtion, the 
mouth diftorted, the lips protruded, the forehead and its veins {welled, and the 
eyes projected, as to reprefent a ftate of apoplectic drunkennefs, making the caft 
ufelefs for any purpofe, unlefs it had been for a drawing of Silenus. 

There is one fa worth your notice, fince it proves, in the moft curious man- 
ner, that apoplexy is, in thofe who are drowned or ftrangled, the fole caufe 
of death, and the conftrition of the neck the fole caufe of the apoplexy. 
“ Thofe ftrangled, (fays Sauvages), unlefs the neck be actually broken and diflo- 
cated, (which {kilful executioners know how to accomplifh), are eafily reftored to 
life, as I can affirm from having frequently revived animals after experiments of 
this nature, and once a man after execution. He was brought from the gal- 
lows into a church, when by bleeding him thrice in the courfe of two hours, he 
was not only brought to life, but felt ftrong and well, for he fat upright, carried 


a water pitcher to his head with his own hand, drank plentifully out of it, and faid © 


he was very hearty. But he faid, (and it will hardly feem furprifing), that he was a 
little hoarfe or fo, and his voice weak, nor could he fpeak even in that feeble tone, 
without expectorating a little blood, and drinking abundantly out of his pitcher. 
‘Though the weather was by no means fultry, he delighted in a continual draught 


of cool air, for he was very feverith. In about three hours, the mark of the hal- 


ter, which had almoft difappeared, began to redden and fwell, and forefeeing a new 


obftru@tion to the return of the venous blood, and a fubfequent torpor, I directed 
that he fhould be bled from the jugular, for the fourth time. But the young fur- 
geons had been alarmed, and taken flight, the bleeding was neglected, he fell 
into a flupor, the pulfe became gradually flower, fo that it hardly beat forty in the 
minute; though it had manifeftly rifen upon the firft bleeding, it now grew weak 
as well as flow; and this poor foul, whom no crime had brought to the gibbet, 
was allowed to die, a fecond time *.” 


* «“ Eft mors apparens eorum, qui recens ftrangulati, vel ut mos eft, fune fufpenfi funt, fimilive modo fuffo- 
eati; ili certe, nifi fimul colli quedzm vertebra luxata fuerit, quod periti carnifices norunt, facile ad vitam re- 
yocantur, ut expértus fum aliquoties in. brutis, femel in homine, qui e patibulo allatus in templum, tribus phle- 
botomiis intra duas horas inftitutis, non folum vite, fed fatis commodo fatui, reftitutus eft; ita ut ipfe fedens, 


gt aquam ex urceolo, quem manu geftabat, affatim bibens, bene fe habere mihi diceret ; vox autem rauca, initio- 
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“ Mr C.a young gentleman uncommonly athletic, about fix and twenty years of 
age, had been wet in hunting, had. fat in wet cloaths, and fupped abroad, and conti- 
nued revelling in the ftreets, fill wet, and expofed to eaft fog. He was fenfible 
next morning of a flight cold, but without cough, anxiety, or difficulty of breath- 
ing. In the evening, while ftanding by the parlour-fire, after having drank a glafs of 
{pirits and water, he was feized with an afthmatic paroxy{m, a tickling cough, noifyre- 
{piration, and great difficulty indrawing his breath. He was carried up to his bed-room, 
where, even on the third floor, you could diftin@ly hear his croupy and afthmatic 
breathing the moment you entered the door. The paroxy{m, the immediate fenfe 
of fuffocation, ceafed, but the difficulty of breathing never did. In the firft moments 
of his diftrefs, when profufe bleedings might have faved him, ether, laudanum, 
hartfhorn, and every ftimulant and dangerous medicine, were poured in profufely, 
and with every doze he feemed worfe, In twenty-four hours the afthma became 
permanent, the fpafmodic conftriQion was unremitting, the crowing of his voice was 
heard diftinétly through all parts of the houfe. The feene of ftruggling and agony 
was unceafing, and the apoplectic ftate begun, when I was called to his affiftance, and 
in my turn requefted the advice of my valuable and learned friend, Dr Rutherford. 
He now began to flumber and fnore, his face was purple, his faculties quite ob- 
feured, his neck turgid, his breaft bedewed with a cold and clammy {weat; 
his head hung forward in a ftate of apoplettic ftupor, while he was fupported 
behind by his brother and friends. He fometimes lifted his eyes heavily, and 
again ftruggled for breath in great agony. The bleedings, and the application of ru- 
befacients and blifters to his throat and breaft, feemed to give him fome relief, but we 
became fenfible, that after fuch long-continued ftruggles, after tugging fo hard for life, 
a complete ftate of apoplexy muft have taken place in the head, and effufions of 
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‘que tenuis erat, nec eam edere potuit, nifi expectorato cruoris pauxillo, et multa frigidse copia haufta’ ardebat 
enim fiti et fimul frigido aere continuo afflato indigebat, utcumque minime calida foret tempeftas ; poft tertiam 
horam colla a fune impreflum veftigium paulatim evanefcens etiam intumuit, et quartam ejugulo fuafi phlebo. 
tomiam, apprime percipiens, regreflum fanguinis e cerebro mox impeditum iri, unde carus; fed chirurgis pra 
metu fugientibus, non inftituta fuit hae phlebotomia, unde xger fenfim obdormivit, pulfus rarior fenfim evafit, 
ita ut vix quadragefies pulfaret in minuto, minorque evafit, quem poft primam phlebotomiam videram fenfim aps 
parere, et seque raro micare, dein paulo frequentiorem et fortiorem gradatim evafifle ; fic obiit mifer ile, quem 


_wullum feelus ad patibulum duxerat.” 
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blood into the cells of the lungs. After reclining three days with his head hang- 


ing forward in this ftate of apople@ic ftupor, he expired on the fourth. 

Upon opening the body, we found the throat found, the epiglottis not fwelled, 
the glottis relaxed and open, the trachea little inflamed, and no mark of difeafe, 
except a fmall ulcer, like the bafon of a variolous puftule, or like a very 
{mall chancre, feated on the lining membrane of the trachea, juft within the rima 
glottidis, and which had excited this unremitting fpafm of the glottis, as a foreign 
body dropping into the opening would have done. 

Wherever I have had the unhappinefs to fee a patient die of f{uffocation, whe- 
ther flow or fudden, the phenomena of apoplexy have been always the moft promi- 
nent, efpecially the fulnefs of the head from injeéted blood, and the infenfibility and 
ftupor from oppreffed brain. “ A lady, who from delicacy and fear had been long 
of difclofing to me a tumor of the thyroid gland, was far gone in pregnancy, and 
from her new condition, not only oppreffed, but in continual danger, and already 
{eized with the fatal obftruétion of breathing, before fhe fent for me. The tumor 
farrounded the whole throat, was foft and unequal with matter, which foon after 
burft out from various points, with an increafe of fwelling, and with a hardening 
which increafed the conftriG@ion: and as her bulk increafed, the agonies, and fits 
of anxious breathing, became more frequent. The dyfpnoa, in all fuch cates, 
plainly proceeds, not from the mechanical preflure of the tumor, for it would then 
be uniform, but from that fpafm of the glottis, which any difficulty, either a 
puftule within, or a tumor without, produces, and which recurs in paroxyims.. 

No fituation could be imagined more defolate than this lady’s; the child’s motions 
were now diftinélly felt; the fize of the womb, and the tumor of the gland, increafed 
part paffu ; the face, pale and bloated at other times, was at each paroxy{m of dyfp- 
noea fuffufed and purple. 1 was called from my bed, from company, from le&ure, 
at all hours, to witnefs her unhappy ftruggles for breath, which always ended in a 
ftate of apopledtic ftupor. At each paroxyfm, her extremities grew cold, her eyes 


clofed, fo as to fhew only a fmall part of the white ; her head fell upon her breaft _ 


in a ftate of infenfibility, the blood making her face and neck black and livid at the 
time, and green after each violent ftruggle from extravafation ; and fhe lay for 
many hours fnoring and opprefled. 

« When fhe had attained the eighth month of her pregnancy, I was called one morn- 
ing very early, She had been fuffocating for fome time, and now her face and neck 
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were actually black with the congeftion of blood; her head hung forward; her temples 
were bedewed with a clammy {weat. Though opprefled, and almoft infenfible, the 
fometimes raifed her eye languidly, and turned it towards the open window. Her 
breathing was ftill, and quiet ; after lying thus in the arms of the attendants five hours, 
oppreffed, and in a ftate of deadly ftupor, her extremities became cold; but before fhe 
expired I delivered the child, and was fenfible, in doing fo, that the vifcera were cold, 
and that the circulation began to ceafe: the child was dead. In this, and all cafes 
of fuffocation, I have ever found the laft ftruggle terminate in a ftate of apoplexy ; 
the brain, on account of its peculiar circulation, and extreme delicacy, fuffering in 
its eflential function, while other parts are merely difcoloured, or fwelled, by the 
injected blood. It is the brain alone that fuffers, it is the congeftion ofthe blood 
that deftroys *. 

On the ill confequences of indulgences, of particular occupations, of difeafes ap- 


* My readers will fmile, perhaps, to fee me quoting Shak{peare among Phyficians and Theologifts: but not 
one of all their tribe, populous though it be, could defcribe fo exquifitely the marks of apoplexy, confpiring 
with the ftruggles for life, and the agonies of fuffocation, to deform the countenance of the dead. 


“ See how the blood is fettled in his face ! 
Oft have I feen a timely-parted ghoft, 
Of athy femblance, meagre, pale, and bloodlefs, 
Being all defcended to the labouring heart ; 
Who in the confli& that it holds with death, 
Attraéts the fame for aidence *gainft the enemy ; 
Which with the heart there cools, and ne’er returneth, 
To bluth and beautify the cheek again. 
But fee, his face is black and full of blood ; 
His eye-balls farther out than when he lived, 
Staring full ghaftly like a ftrangled man ; 
His hair uprear’d, his noftrils ftretch’d with flruggling ; 
His hands abroad difplay’d, as one that gafp’d 
And tugg’d for life, and was by ftrength fubdued. 
Look, on the fheets, his hair, you fee, is flicking ; 
His well-proportion’d beard made rough and rugged, 
Like to the fummer’s corn by tempeft lodg’d. 
It cannot be, but he was murdered here 5 
The leaft of all thefe figns were probable.” 


So curioufly does our Poet prefent to our conceptions all the figns from which it might be inferred that the 


good Duke Humphrey had died a violent death. 
4B2 
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parently flight, but really terrible in their confequences, we are apt to reflect too 
little ; yet nothing is more unqueftionably true, than that thofe actions which thus 
produce fudden apoplexy by their violence, will, in a flighter degree, and operating 
flowly, produce predifpofition. The Rachitic, the Afthmatic, the Defornied, Por- 
ters, Coal-heavers, Glafs-blowers, Trumpeters, and Bafloon-players, all who-have 
the cheft naturally ftraight, and the neck fhort, or whofe occupations violently arreft 
the breath, or,impel the blood into the head, are in danger of apoplexy. Yet 
this is not the true predifpofition: this unnatural obftruction of the blood, and 
dilatation of the veins, ‘is not fo effectual in accumulating. blood, as the vigorous 
action of the arteries. Accidental impulfion of blood into the head fometimes 
loads the veins, and comprefles the brain’ in’ an irrecoverable degree; fome- 
times burfts through the veflels, fo that the patient drops down. paralytic, or 
dead; but it is a ftate from which, as there is no predifpofition, no particular 
aGion of the arteries, no previous dilatation of the veins, the patient recovers, 


Deformity, and other caufes, producing difficult breathing, do, by operating through- - 


out the courfe of a long life, produce that kind of predifpofition to Venous Apoplexy, 


which is fo often confpicuous in old age, which is marked by a habitual lethargy, ftu- 


por, and hebetude of the fenfes, and is found after death to be accompanied with a fe- 
rous effufion. But, apoplexy is a very different difeafe, and the predifpofition of a 
moft peculiar nature : it is an aétive impulfe, a fort of hemorrhagic effort in the ar- 
teries of the brain, fo violent, that they often give way, and the apoplexy, or flate 
of oppreffion, terminates in palfy, or ruined organization. The difeafe is not unaptly 
named by Hoffman, Hemorrhagia Cerebri. 

‘I am accuftomed, wherever, in external and furgical difeafe, I fee a dilated flate 
of the veins, to look upon it as a fign of high and irritated aGtion in the corre- 
fponding arteries. Wherever the veins are no longer able to refift the action of the 
arteries, that part or organ is going to wreck. When in tumors, for example, of 
the breaft, the tefticles, the falivary glands, we fee the veins rapidly dilating, and the 
part afluming a lurid colour, from ftagnating or extravafated blood, we judge that 
the arterial aétion is prevailing over the flru€ture of the part, and that ulceration is 
about to enfue. With perfect confidence do I apply to the brain an obfervation, 
‘which, if true, muft hold in regard to every part and organ of the body. 

The apopledtic predifpofition does not confift folely in dilated veins, but in an irri- 
table ftate of the arteries of the brain. Predifpofition is not peculiar to old age, nora 
mere confequence of that gradual enlargement, and occafional obftruCtion and tur 
gefcence of veins which inereafes in the courfe of a long life, and which at laft affects 
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the funtion, and is accompanied with ferous effufion. The apoplectic ftroke is fud- 
den ; itarifes FROM AN ACTIVE IMPULSE OF BLOOD INTO THE ORGAN, FROM AN 
EXCITED STATE OF THE ARTERIES; and every patient you lofe, as well as every one 
you fave, in your future practice, will prove this truth. Often I have faved my patients 
on the very brink of the precipice : when the temples were jarring with the inward 
pulfation ; the whole frame fhaken at each ftroke of the heart; the pulfe heavy, flow, 
and ftrong; the face inflated, and the eyes fuffufed with blood ; the limbs tottering, 
and the fenfes beginning to fail, and the fatal ftupor begun! Let who will affirm 
apoplexy to be debility, the phenomena I have defcribed, mark that critical impulfe 
of blood into the brain, which would many times, in my own praétice, have termi- 
nated in the apoplectic ftroke, had I not faved the patient by very copious bleedings, 
reftoring him to that_perfe@ health and ftrength, which, had he once dropped down, 
was for ever and irretrievably gone. 

Who are they who are moft frequently ftruck with apoplexy, and moft mani- 
feftly predifpofed? Men in the very prime and -vigour of life ;—men of bulky 
make, of ftrong and mufcular frame, fquare and athletic, with full heads, fhort 
necks, a ruddy and fhining countenance, anda coarfe and granulated fkin : men 
of great bodily ftrength, and choleric paffions: men, whofe whole form indicates 
great natural vigour of conftitution, relaxed, and bloated, only becaufe they have lived 
in a perpetual round of indulgence ; who, with juft fo much exercife as {upports: 
perfe&t vigour of health, have taken much high-feafoned food, mixed with wine; 
have never rejected the pleafures of the table, where “ death lies ambufhed in every 
dith,” but ate luxurioufly, and drunk the inordinate cup.. 

Of all predifpofition, that which we inherit from parents, and have by na- 
ture, that fingular irritability of vafcular fyftem of the brain, which expofes us to 
fudden excitements, from every flight caufe, is the moft dangerous. As men are 
born prone to paffion, they are likewife born with this peculiar tendency of blood. 
to the brain, from fudden aétion of its arteries: Often fo peculiar, and fo ftrong is 
this idiofyncracy, that a fingle glafs of wine, or a tranfient emotion, or paflion,, 
_ will excite the arteries of the brain, till the pulfation is felt painfully, and confulion 
and giddinefs enfue. Many perfons of the moft delicate habits, and the mildeft tempers, 
have this fufceptibility, fo that they cannot enjoy a full meal, or a moderate fhare 
of wine, without, not the ufual drowfinefs, but abfolute torpor, and a degree of 
ftupor, preceded by a heavy pulfation in the head. Many have a fyftem, making 
blood too faft for its natural ufes, and have the neck, jaws, and head, pecukarly full, 

and turgid with fuperfluous blood, the eyes prominent, the lips thick, and protru- 
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ding, the countenance flufhed after every meal, or upon the flighteft exertion ; and _ 


fuch I have feen drop down apoplectic from but a flight aggravation of this pletho- 


ric ftate. Nothing is more univerfaily acknowledged, than that whole families have 


died of apoplexy, even at early periods of ‘their lives; and, I know, that their dif 
eafe isa fort of febrile apoplexy,- proceeding from an irritable conftitution of this 
part of the vafcular fyftem *. 
Each paroxy{m of pulfation in the head, and threatened apoplexy, is a pure arte- 
rial impulfe, preceded by no fenfible caufe, and rifing gradually to that heighth of 
excitement, in which the fulnefs, the refiftance, the increafing diftenfion of the 
veins, and accumulation of blood, oppreffes the brain, and contributes perhaps to 
abate the action of the arteries. Sometimes this febrile apoplectic impulfe lafts, 
with occafional interruptions, for many days: returns of the pulfation, fits of ftu- 
por, and intervals of quietnefs, fucceed each other: the high arterial ation, 
the confufion, headach, and drowfinefs, the internal pulfation, which confounds 
all the fenfes, and feems to raife the head from the pillow at each ftroke, is re- 
newed from time to time. Sicknefs, and hiccup, and numbnefs of the limbs, 
headachs, drowfinefs, and ftupor enfue. We muft watch continually for this 
beating of the temples, and inflation of the features, this heavinefs of the eyes 
and fenfes, and that flow ftrong throbbing pulfe which accompanies the at- 
tack. This congeftion, if hurried on by emetics, inftantly terminates in deep 
apoplexy; and if even it be but negleéted, the organization of the brain fuf- 
fers, exudation of blood takes place flowly, after a long fit of unrelieved ftu- 
por, the patient is awakened with a flight diftortion of the face, his faculties 
are impaired, and during all his after life, he trails one limb, for the ftructure of 
the brain thus injured never can be reftored. This is truly an arterial impulfe pecu- 
liar to the veflels of the brain, and little connected with febrile or other ftates of 


* <¢ When apoplexy has once affected a perfon, in the advanced period of life, even if temperate in modes of 
living, it ought to be a veto againft the ufe of all fpirituous or fermented liquors. In fuch conditions of body, 
it is farprifing how fmall a quantity of wine will induce ftupor. A gentleman of my acquaintance was fubjec& 
to periodical apoplexy, (for fuch I prefume to call it, from the frequent attacks), for the laft three years of his 
life. Such was the recurrence of this difeafe, that certain figns of plethora always indicated an approaching 
fit. From thefe premifes, I often foretold to his relations the exaét period of a new paroxyfm. Some 
paralytic affeCtion commonly remained after each attack, fuch as hefitation of fpeech, inability to retain 
his urine and flools, &c. This gentleman was now upwards of feventy, and had nothing befides that 
conftituted the apopleétic make ; he had been accuftomed to much country exercife ; and always very moderate 
in the ufe of wine ; but now he could not take two glaffes, without defe€t of voice and {peech, and ftupor co- 
ming on. Yet, in this fituation, he had upwards of thirty diflin& fits of apoplexy, the greater part of which I 
faw, and he died in one of them.”—-Trotter, p. 103. g 
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the general fyftem ; and we are no more to difpute the vifible figns of this impetus of 
the blood towards the head, becaufe we know not why it fhould produce apoplexy 
rather than delirium or madnefs, than we are to deny the high ation of the ar- 
teries and congeftion of blood in an inflamed part of the fkin, becaufe we can- 
not difcern what the effential difference is betwixt a pimple, a variolous puftule, 
or a chancre or venereal fore. 

I have a ftrong perfuafion, that the nature or confequences of this arterial a€tion 
in the head is not underftood, but confounded with the general impulfion of blood, 
from an acceleratedscirculation, without determination to the head, or, in other 
terms, without any unufual action in the veffels of the brain. ‘ Determination 
to the head (fays Dr Crichton) is not the caufe of drunkennefs or delirium, for 
this caufe is not fuflicient to produce this ftate on ordinary occafions. We often 
(he remarks) have, in confequence of violent exercifes, a particular determination to 
the head without delirium.” We have, indeed, from exercife, a heated body, and 
accelerated pulfe, and throbbing of the temples, but the pulfes of the head are not 
more violent than in other parts of the body ; the one thing wanting is a particular 
determination to the head. ‘ Befides, (fays Dr Crichton), there are many inftan- 
ces of people labourir.g under acute rheumatifin, and pneumonia, whofe pulfe beats 
120 in the minute for feveral days, and yet have no delirium ™.” But it is not to be 
acknowledged, that often in acute rheumatifm, or pneumonia, when the pulfe is thus 
hurried, and the fyftem in a febrile ftate, there is delirium: What then is the difference 
in the two ftates of the fyftem? Difference in the general aétions of the vafcular fyftem 
there cannot be, nor any rifing of the pulfe, for it can hardly exceed 120, except at the 
approach of death : what then can be fuppofed wanting in the one cafe, or peculiar 
in the other, but a determination to the head? What would be the effe& of giving, (in 
fuch a hurried ftate of the circulation), an ordinate doze of opium, or-fpirits?- What 
would be the effec of noife, confufion, or paffion, but to throw the patient into a paro- 
xyfm of delirium? Thefe are the peculiar excitements to the blood-veflels of the brain, 
and being fuperadded to any febrile condition of the body, produce what is alone 
wanting, a determination towards the head. When a high pulfe, and febrile ftate, is 
excited by bodily exercife, the head is clear; when excited by opium, wine, paffion, 
or emotion, by blows, or injuries of the head, by febrile infection, or particular poifons, 
by the burning heat of a tropical fun, by any thing peculiarly calculated to excite 
the arteries of the brain, the firft fign of commotion is the throbbing of the 


* Vol. i. p. 134. 
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temples, and confufion of the fenfes, while the febrile ftate of the body is 


fo flight as to pafs unabferved. Impetuous exercifes, or violent ftruggles, run- 
ning, blowing, coughing, afthma, may drive the blood towards the head, and 
that with fuch violence as to burft its arteries; as in a diver, the blood often, 
in defcending to great depths, burfting from the mouth and noftrils, But if, 
while the body is quiefcent, the pulfe calm, the paflions at reft, and no un- 
ufual, no vifible caufe operating, there comes a throbbing of the temples, and 
confufion of the fenfes; if the arteries of the brain begin fuch violent aétion, 
while other parts of the vafcular fyftem are in. ordinary action, then do we 
_ witnefs what is juflly named a determination to the head ; and Apoplexy, Convul- 
fion, Palfy, or fome horrible diforder enfues. 

With what fudden unpremeditated violence fuch impetus takes place, may be well 
“exemplified in the cafe related by Drelincurtius. Under what title fuch phenomena 
is recorded, whether the arterial impulfe only fills the head with blood, or burfts 
through the extreme veflels; whether the patient is ftruck more frequently with 
apoplexy, or falls down paralytic, or labours in convulfions, in confequence of fuch 
impulfe of blood, is not now an obje& of inquiry, fince my whole defign is 
to fhew the fuddennefs of the ftroke, and to illuftrate what I have faid in a former 
page, that the arteries of the brain are fometimes excited to inordinate ation, as 
fuddenly as thofe of the cheek in blufhing, or of the penis in ere¢tion, 

+ When I was firft called, on Wednefday the 7th of March 1664, (fays Dre- 
lincurtius), to this young man, who was about eighteen years of age, I found 
him, lying without fenfe or motion, the refpiration and pulfe almoft fufpended. 
I had often feen him, recollected his perfon, and learnt from his friends, that he was 
of a vigorous and athletic form, flefhy, and full of blood, accuftomed to live well, and 
habitually fubje&t to bleedings from the nofe. He had that day dined plentifully, 
and having walked out about two hours after, was preparing to play a match at 
tennis ; but, before he had begun to play, or entered at all into this violent exercife, 
he fuddenly fell down, the blood gufhed from his nofe, his eyes were diftorted, and 
feemed as if they would burft from their fockets ; he vomited, and pafled his urine 
and faeces inconfcioufly ; he lay ftruggling and toffing his limbs, while the foam if- 
fued from his mouth ; his voice, fenfes, and reafon, were gone, he gnafhed with 
his téeth at thofe who approached to help him. This was the relation that the 
keeper of the tennis-court, terrified at what he had witnefled, gave to the friends: 
this was the firft time this young man was fo affected: this horrible convulfion 
came on without any external injury, or apparent caufe. 
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“ The young man. (fays Drelincurtius) being conveyed to his own. bed, I was 
immediately called, and I found him ftill vomiting, convulfed, grinding his teeth, and 
foaming at the mouth ; his reafon was difordered, and the pulfe and breathing quick, 
but interrupted ; yet for a little while it feemed as if this agitating fcene would 
ceafe. This proved a vain expectation ; after exclaiming, Oh my head! my God! 
how has this come upon me ! after being feized with feverer vomiting, and calling to 
his attendants and friends to ftand afide, he fell into convulfions, increafing every 
moment in violence, and about fix o’clock in the morning he expired. 

“The firft appearance of the corpfe was fhocking, fo livid were the head, neck, 
and fhoulders, with the blood impelled into them ; while bloody foam ftill iffued 
from the mouth. Upon opening the fcull, we found the veffels upon the mem-~- 
branes of the brain fo turgid with blood, that though ftill contained within its vef- 
fels, it was coagulated into black knots, while the ferum of this coagulated blood 
exuded through every pore and opening ; and we found, and gathered up with the 
points of our fingers, feveral fpoonfuls of effufed blood, which, by the rupture of 
the fmaller arteries of the brain, was extravafated upon its furface, and infinuated 
into all its convolutions and cavities. We alfo obferved, (fays Drelincurtius), that 
the blood was effufed chiefly about-the place of the mammillary procefs, where it 
was not yet coagulated, though it continued after death to flow in a ftream from 
the mouth and nofe.” * 

In youth, while there is no predifpofition, no lofs of balance betwixt the arte- 
ries and veins, and in a cafe of arterial impulfe fo fudden as this, the blood has no 
time to accumulate, before fome fatal accident happens: the apoplediic flate is never 
fully formed: the patient is convulfed, but not infenfible. 1 fhall be at no lofs to 
prove to you, by innumerable examples, how very flight the difference is betwixt 
the convulfed and apople@tic ftates, that they are almoft two flages or degrees of 
one affection ; that convulfion might almoft be named the apoplexy of boys and 
young men; that in youth, when the arterial impulfe is fudden, and the veins as 
yet undilated, the patient falls down convulfed, the blood burfting thus from the 
mouth and noftrils ; the fame impulfe, continued, renewed, lefs violent’ in degree, 
or lefs fudden ‘in its operation, produces complete apoplexy. 

*’ A young gentleman, whofe form and features marked him as predifpofed in a 
particular manner to this difeafe, died a very fudden and dreadful death, at the age 
of twenty-two years. The peculiarities of his form were fingularly expreflive of 
this a€tive and turgefcent ftate of the veffels of the brain, in fo much, that a phy- 
fician, of ftrong natural difcernment, predi€ted this danger, while he was yet a boy. 

Vor. Il. 4G 
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His limbs were clean, flender, mufcular, and firm, The bulk of his body tn- 


¢reafed towards the fhoulders, which were ftrong, mufcular, and round, in fo 


much as to give an appearance of ftooping; his neck was extremely fhort, 
his head large and round, his face flat and full, his lips and cheeks - protru- 
ding, the neck and joining of the head, efpecially about the angle of the jaws, 
fethy, and the temples, and thofe parts of the head which in others are bony, 
were in him thick, plump, and cufhion-like. Thefe peculiarities I was particularly 
called to obferve, and I recolle& them very diftinétly. 

“ The artericl impulfe towards the head was, in this young pe et who 
was ieecinenidy diftinguifhed for talents and genius, of a febrile nature. fhe fpent 
a day in hunting, fat in his wet cloaths, and drank, though but {fparingly, of fpi- 
rits and water, he had a heavy headach, a fuffufion of the eyes, a puffing up of 
the face, and a full and throbbing pulfe. The firft time this affeCtion amounted to 
difeafe, was after a day of hunting, and hot exercife, at which time he fell down 
in a fort of fit, and was in fome danger of fuffocating in a burn near which he fell. 
This, and one other paroxy{m, he concealed in kindnefs to his friends ; but that it 
was of an epileptic nature, I know from this, that the third paroxyfm, which: hap- 
pened at the diftance of feveral months from the fecond, and which was the occafion 
of my being called to him, was preceded by a flath or beam of light, which he felt 
while fitting at his ftudying-table, and the import of which he perfectly underftood. 
This feeling alarmed him ; he ftarted up, ran into an adjoining room, and fuffered a 
fit of convulfion not very fevere. This was at the diftance, I believe, of fix months 
from his fecond attack, was caufed by the fame flight errors, in hunting, fitting in wet 
cloaths, and drinking in the evening a little fpirits and water, in fpite of the earnelt re- 
monfirances of his friends, although within the very ftricteft rules of moderation, in 


fuch quantity as would have affected no other perfon. His convulfion was prece-_ 


ded by that heavy headach, which he dreaded as much as the beam of light. On 
the evening of the third day, while I was fitting with him at the tea-table, and an~ 
other gentleman of our profeffion, his particular friend, and common attendant, in 
company, engaged in general and chearful converfation, in which our patient took 
his part with great hilarity, he rofe with apparent deliberation from ‘the tea-table, 
turned round iato the adjoining room, and, in a few minutes, when I followed him, 
I found him lying convulfed in the moft dreadful paroxyfm I had ever witnefled, 
His neck feemed inflated, his face black with blood, his eyes flarting from his head, 
his tongue {wollen, and projecting {fo as to fill his mouth, his lips protruded, and ac- 
tually black, and his whole bedy ftiffened with convulfion, but neither ftruggling 
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nor diftorted. We.inftantly bolted the door, to’ prevent ufelefs alarm; unticd his 
neck-cloaths ; his friend. and his fervant fwpported him; and I bled him from the 
arm fo profufely, fo fuddenly, and from fo large an orifice, that the moft vi- 
gorous man in health muft have fainted under it. Inftantly, and before I thought 
it neceflary to. {top the blood, his convulfion relaxed, his face refumed its natural 
colour, he opened his eyes, and knew us; in a few feconds, he was able to mutter 
a few words: Yet, for a quarter of an hour, he lay in a ftate of torpor, fenfible, 
in fome degree confcious of the fcene around him, able to anfwer, but unwilling to 
be roufed. 

“ He was thus faved from the confequences of a paroxyfm, which, had it been 
permitted to laft, would, I:am perfuaded, have ended in effufion into the brain, 
with palfy, or irrecoverable apoplexy. The blifters over all the head, the iffues 
in the neck, and the draftic purges which were ordered in a general confulta- 
tion, reftored him to apparent health. Some laxative medicines were prefcribed, 
to be ufed from time to time ; but I fhall ever regret, that the wifhes I repeatedly 
and earneftly exprefled, of having him fent to a watering-place, purged for months 
with faline waters, limited to the fevereft regimen, reduced in his whole habit, and 
kept fo-during all the earlier part of life, were negle@ed. It is in vain to fay 
fuch diforder is nervous, that we hope it will not return: fuch arterial impulfe, ha- 
ving once taken place, will infallibly return : having once exifted, the predifpofition 
muft, through life, continue to exift: it is never, after it is once declared, to be 
treated as a thing unknown, or only fufpected.-: The patient who withes to live 
in fafety, after fo awful a warning, muft live by rules the fevereft, and moft mor- 
tifying. “ Nullus eft morbus, quem diu ante facilius prafagire poffis, nullus quem 
adultum difficilius expellas. Indefinenter ergo fuadere deberent medici, periculum 
in quo conjicit ignavia, circa leves illos paroxyfmos apoplexiz prodromos. Praca- 
vetur facile, raro integre fanantur *.” 

At the diftance of nine months from this dreadful attack, after living a very 
temperate and abftemious life, guiltlefs of every error, but that of fevere application 
to fludy, the fame flight irregularities excited again this dreadful impulfe’ of blood 
towards the head ; fora few days he had complained of that portentous pain; weight, 
and fulnefs within the head, which had preceded each former attack; and his medical 
friend bled and purged him, by way of prevention, and enjoined abftemioufnels 

and quiet... He went a-fhooting, and fat in the wet cloaths in which he returned ; 
4G2 


* Tiffot, p. 23. 
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drank a little f{pirits and water) in the evening, and next ‘might he fupped a 
broad, in fpite of every remonftrance, drank ‘with: all round the table of a weak 
white wine, which he fuppofed little heating, (fo very flight are the caufes to which 
the moft difaftrous confequences may be referred): Next day, he felt the coldnefs 
and flight. fhiverings, which indicated always the approaching paroxyim..- He 
was alternately hot and cold; his ‘eyes. fuffuted, as if injected; his face turgid, 
with the ufual pained, heavy, and confufed feeling within the head; and along 
with thefe flight fhiverings, he had as ufual a full and throbbing: pulfe, very dif- 
ferent from its natural and quiet ftate. Next day, when his brother went: to call 
him, in the morning, he found him complaining of headach and: confufion, and 
he faid, (confcious of his confufed ftate), “ Surely 1 muft have been unwell during 
the night.” All that day his face was particularly turgid, his temples throbbing, 
and he had frequent irregular and convulfive twitches: On the fecond morning, 
he was infenfible. It never could be afcertained, whether on either of thefe days 
he had fuffered any degree of convulfion. That he had fuffered an epileptic 
paroxyfm, is not to be fuppofed, for his tongue was not fwelled nor injured. - But 


the impulfe towards the head had been flowly and regularly increaling he ‘had — 


not been bled ; leeches only were applied to his temple, a flight and trivial evacua- 
tion, God knows! and altogether difproportioned to fo dangerous a {tate of the cir- 
culation in the head *. He lay now quite comatofe; his head feemed fwelled 
with the congeftion of blood; his eyes were fuffufed, and but half open ; he had 
a frequent catching, and twitches, as. if his whole frame had been agitated by a 
flight convulfion, but no paralyés, except of the tongue; he lay extended, gene- 
rally infenfible, except when rouled; his head fell always:\down from ‘the pillow 3 
he muttered and talked very indiftin@lly ; when roufed, he became more fenfible, 
but prefently relapfed into a ftate of torpor: When importuned by his friends, or 
when afked, whether he knew his attendants? he replied with an inclination of 
the head, and an indiftinct grunt, as of affent. When -afked, Will you take a 
little of this drink ? he ufually anfwered, Yes, in a very fhort and hurried manner, 
and took the drink when prefented. He lay in a ftate of almoft continual torpor; 
the longer his flumber was of being interrupted, the convulfive twitches, though 


Rill flight, feemed more frequent. From the moment of his falling into this apo- 


plectic ftate, he never {poke diflin@lly, could never be roufed but for a moment: 
his flumber and fnoring became every hour heavier and deeper; he became gra 


* I was called: Dr Monro, who had formerly vifited him, and been of the confultation, was alfo called, but 


we were abroad: His particular friend and regular attendant was alfo meft unfortunately from home. 
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dually more infenfible, and without any involuntary evacuation of urine, or fzces, 
expired on the fourth day. 


DISSECTION. 


“ Tuese are circumftances in which we might have predidted, that the pure apo- 
plectic ftate would prevail; that there would be found inflamed membranes, and di- 
fated blood-veffels, but no extravafation into the cavities or fubfance of the brain. 
The veins, upon railing the dura mater, were found uncommonly turgid with 
blood; the pia mater extremely red, vafcular, and feemingly injected ; the medul- 
lary {wbftance of the brain was fot, as in its natural ftare, white and cineritious, but 
actually red, as if delicately injefted with fize, and the bloody points marking the 
fetions of its blood-veffels extremely numerous and large. Upon cutting the he- 
mifphere, layer after layer, till a thin and tranfparent roof only was left covering 
the ventricle, there iffued, upon puncturing it with a bleeding lancet, feveral ounces 
of ferum, clear and watery, and but very flightly tinged with blood; all the little 
arteties which ply round the optic nerves, and cover the bafis of the brain, were 
red, turgid, and as if fubtilly injected. The appearance moft remarkable and ftri- 
king, was the univerfal rednefs of the fubftance of the brain; the inflamed colour 
and appearance of injected veflels was ftill more confpicuous over all the bafis, than 
on the upper furface of the brain. There was no where the flighteft appearance of 
extravafation or bloody effufion, either by laceration or. by anaftomofis, 7. ¢ from 
dilated extremities of the arteries,” 

This fudden arterial aGtion I will illuftrate with one inftance more, the cafe of 2 
gentleman well known in our profeflion, who, froma fpirit of enterprife and public 
duty, embarked with Lord Elgin on his embafly to Turkey, with the — of in- 
veftigating the nature of the plague, and of reforming the quarantine laws *, “ This 
gentleman inherited a marked tendency to this difeafe, of which his mother and 


fitter died +. He was of an athletic form, of a full habit, of coarfe fkin, and 


* Dr Hector M‘Lean, Author of * An Inquiry into the Nature and Caufes of the Mortality of the Troops 
in St Domingo,” where he performed his duties, I am fure, with good fenfe and zeal, and lived in a manner {o- 


hofpitable, kind, and good, that I find his fellow-officers fpeak of him with refpet and affefion, 


+ Wrepfer favs, “* Norunt omnes expertes Philiatri, apoplexiam effe ex illorum:morborum genere guos heredi- 
i P oe ? 

ratios vocant, ‘et qui a parentibus in filjos charattere feminali propagantur, ita ut certe ftemmati fatales efle, aut 
ita natos dilponere foleant, ut eidem morbo magis fint obnoxii.” Forreftus relates a cafe of apoplexy in one, 


. whofe father and all his brothers had died of the fame difeafe. 
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florid complexion, of ftrong natural abilities, and addicted to the pleafures of 
the table, to good fellowfhip and wine: the predifpofition was, in every cits 
cumftance of his perfon and habits, ftrongly marked: in every variety of cli- 
mate, in the Eaft and in the Weft Indies, he had always lived very full. During 
his voyage to Conftantinople, in the fuite of an ambaflador, and furrounded with 
every luxury of the table, without a motive for even his ufual exercife, and with 


incitements to indulgence from which he was ill able to refrain, he “ made much - 


blood,” and was confcious, that on his arrival in Turkey, his fyftem was in a dan- 
gerous ftate of plethora, marked by a torpor, liftleffnefs, ficknefs, and manifeft de- 
termination of blood to the head, with frequent hemorrhagies fiom the nofe. On 
the 2d of November, after a voyage of fome weeks, he arrived at Conftantinople, 
and continued in tolerable health till the month of February, when he was fenfible 
at once of unufual torpor and fevere ficknefs ; his appetite entirely failed ; after eve- 
ry meal ficknefs and torpor enfued; he was ill till he vomited, and then he fell into 
a profound fleep. Though confcious that his faculties of every kind were greatly im- 
paired, he was yet unconfcious of the extent of his danger, unmindful of his heredi- 
tary predifpofition to apoplexy, and flumbered on without reforming his fyftem of 
life, without betaking himfelf to needful exercife, or ufing the falutary and_necef- 
fary evacuations of bleeding and purging: he continued, in fhort, to live luxu- 
rioufly, to eat, drink, and fleep, abundantly, till he fell into a febrile apoplexy, of 
which every preceding day may be faid to have been a lefler paroxy{m, the blood 
full accumulating from natural and irrefiftible caufes. 

“Towards the end of February, or early in March, his faculties were quite ob- 
feured ; he loathed his food; he reje@ed it with ficknefs and naufea; he felt 
unfit for exertion, forgot what he read, and had a perpetual lethargy. When he 
firft, after fitting long, began to walk, he was fenfible of a heavinefs in the right 
leg, but ftill he was not alarmed. =~ 

“On the 16th of March, when preparing to accompany Lord Elgin to dinner at 
the Auftrian Ambaffador’s, he was feized with a violent hiccup and vomiting, which 
unhappily he tried to appeafe with wine and opium, but found it fuch as nothing 
could reftrain: The blood was now propelled towards the head in a great volume; 
as he lay in bed, the pulfes in his head feemed to raife it from the pillow, and 
jarred his whole frame at every ftroke. Dr Wittman, of the artillery, who was 
ealled to his afiftance,’ did not bleed him in this critical moment; he’ laboured 
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all night with this hiccup, and lay in great mifery from the violence ‘of the pulfa- 
tions, and the conviction that he fhould have been largely blooded. 

“ In the morning, Dr Wittman was again called, who confented then to bleed 
him ; and his pulfe, in place of being abated, fenfibly rofe in the flrength and fre- 
quency of the ftrokes: it throbbed fuller and ftronger: though he had loft fixteen 
ounces of blood, he ftill felt the heavy and throbbing pulfations in the head, and 
counted them by the ear more diflinétly than at firft. Towards evening, he fell 
into a profound apoplectic fleep; he lay buried in this ftupor all night; he was 
roufed in the morning with great difficulty ; he was paralytic; his leg and hand of 
the right fide lay powerlefs; his tongue was affected; he could not fpeak; he 
felt a peculiar fenfe of numbnefs all around the right fide of his jaws, as if in the 
teeth. 

“Not the moft profufe evacuations could now prevent the confequences of that 
injury which the brain had already fuffered, yet what was now done too late to 
prevent the palfy, contributed to fave his life. He was bled daily during ten fuccef- 
five days, to the extent of twelve ounces ; during all that period, he heard dif- 
tinétly each ftroke of the arteries within his head; but gradually this diminithed, 
and he was left to feel all the mifery and Janguor naturally refulting from the irre- 
parable injury which the organifation of the brain had fuftained. His memory 
and all his faculties feemed to fail him; he forgot names entirely, and remembered 
nothing but what he was guided to by the moft direct affociation; his tongue reco- 
vered ; the numbnefs of the thigh vanifhed ; but his leg and arm continued palfied, 
fo that, though he could walk, it was very lamely, and he could not write. Dr 
Wittman, whofe kindnefs was now a great folace to him, bliftered and eletrified 
the palfied limb, but without effe&t; he enjoined a {pare diet of vegetables, and an 
almoft total abftinence from wine. During fix months he languifhed in this con- 
dition ; his appetite was gone; his reft forfook him entirely; and in defpair, he 
fought relief from opium, taking it more profufely than the moft debauched Turk,, 
for he increafed his evening’s dofe to 500 drops, which completed his ruin. It was 
an act of defpair; his judgement was weakened, his conftancy of mind quite fub- 
dued, and he could not refrain from what gave relief; he loft the power of retain— 
ing his uriue; he was in a ftate of conftipation continually ; and often he rofe in 
the morning with the tremors which follow a debauch. He tried the warm 
baths of Conftantinople, and, at the fuggeftion of his friends, went to try thofe 
of Brufa on Mount Olympus, where, by ufing the bath too hot, and every day, 
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he, during the fix weeks that he remained there, got daily worfe. Every thing, he 


is now con{cious upon recolleétion, tended at this time to ruin utterly his nervous fyi". 


tem; he flill,though under a ftrict regimen, and with an impaired appetite, made much 
blood, and continued to ftimulate his brain with opium, and rarify his blood by the’ 
hotteft baths. Confcious of being very full of blood, he required Dr Stuart, phyfi-» 
cian to the expatriated family of Stuart, to bleed him, which was done repeatedly, 
about fixteen times during his refidence at the baths. ; 

“ After fojourning at Smyrna, Rhodes, and Malta, and having touched at Gibral-; 
tat, he took his paflage home, - and arrived in that ftate of health-from which it was 
not eafy to look for a perfect recovery. His difappointments in all thofe reme- 
dies which friends or books have fuggefted to him, need not be enumerated: the : 
precautions and reftriGions fuggefted by Drs Rutherford and Monro, joined with 
me in confultation, relate only to that plethoric habit, which is ftill fo flrongly 
marked in Dr M‘Lean’s conftitution ; our chief anxiety has been to fave him from 
future attacks, or further injury to the brain.” 

The flighteft fketch of an affection of this very peculiar nature, the flighteft in- 
timation of the courfe of a violent arterial action ruining the organization, fhould 
furely put a ftop to the outcry againft bleeding, and to the ufe of ftimulant drugs. 
The phyfician who knows the peculiar figns of this arterial adtion within the 
brain, and is aware of its danger, will allow no blifters to be applied in the mo- 
ment of attack ; no emetics, no opiates, no wine, no warm drinks; no fudorifics, 
which are univerfal ftimulants, accelerating the circulation through the whole 
frame ; no emotions of the mind; but will enjoin quiet and coolnefs, refrigerative’ 
applications to the head, antimony and calomel calculated to ficken and to purge, 
and will fet no bounds to the ule of the lancet, but the duration or violence of the 
arterial ation; his remedics will be boldly and decifively adminiftered, till that 
action be fubdued, and his care and watchfulnefs unremitting, left it fhould re- 
turn. 

On thefe points, the leffons I have laid before you muft be perfuafive ; nor can it 
require any proof, that the apopleCic ftate is a {tate of excitement, and high arte- 
rial aGion in the veffels of the brain. Yet 1 am not unwilling to add to my de- 
fcriptions what I might almoft call a definition by Burfarius, fo concifely does it 
exprefs all that I have imagined or defcribed of the ftate of the whole fyftem. | 
Burfarius feems to have been doubtful whether the arteries of the head could be ex- 
cited fo fuddenly as to caufe the apopleatic firoke. Unwilling to attribute effeAs fo 
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sudden to a direct excitement, he has imagined, like Cullen, that a spasm might be 
interposed to explain a fact he could not deny. Bursarius seems to imagine that 
when from passion or emotion, from anger or terror, a man is struck down, his 
system is thrown into a spasmodic or convulsive state, whence apoplexy is. 
produced *: Yet every circumstance, even in the approach of such apoplexy, as 
described by Bursarius, imports its febrile nature: “ Its approach is announced by 
cold extremities and a burning skin: the face and eyes inflamed, the carotid arteries 
beating quick and strong, while all the pulses of the body throb powerfully +.” 

Let us then observe the patient in this state of approaching apoplexy, by far the 
most frequent, and fortunately the most curable: for the apoplexy of old age; proceed- 
ing from dilated veins, imperfect absorption, a circulation in the brain habitually diffi- 
cult, and a consequent effusion of serum, a torpor gradually increasing, in which, when 
we dissect the body, we hardly know to which cause to ascribe the death, whether te 
veinous congestion or serous effusion, is extremely difficult to cure, The man struck 
with the sanguineous apoplexy of Senertus, if he has been attentive to his feelings, has. 
been conscious of a beating of the temples, confusion of head, and subsequent torpor. 
His first feelings are headache, confusion, anda loaded feeling. There is a violent 
throbbing of the temples, while a degree of sickness accompanies the headache: but, 
when the pulse begins to beat slow, heavy, and oppressed, and the confusion of 
head is changed into torpor, the apoplectic state is begun. 

This is the Caros, the APopLEx1A Minor, APOPLEXIA Levis, of Hippo- 
erates ; the slighter or milder apoplexy: in which the impulse is slight, the tex~ 
ture of the brain no way injured, and the accumulation of blood. not irrecoverable : 
but the patient who is struck with the APOPLEXIA FORTIS, the DEEP APOPLEXY, 
lies buried in a deep lethargic sleep, from which he cannot be roused; his- mouth 
is half open, while frothy saliva bubbles from it at every breath; his face is purple 
and dark; his eyes staring like one in the moment of suffocation; his nostrils di. 
lated ;. his mouth swelled ; his lips protruded, and his breath is delivered with un- 
premeditated bursts: from. the lips,, and a snoring noise from the nostrils :. his 


breathing is slow and heavy ; his pulse full and. big, and very slow.; his face agitated 


2 
* Proximum est, ut de signis apoplexiae convulsive seu spasticae quae. nimirum a spasmis originem 


ducit, disseramus. Huic obnoxii sunt qui hypochondriaca vel hysterica fussione subitisque. animi: 
motibus, ira terrore aut epilepsia vexantur, &c. page 84. 

+ “ Simo ac in propinguo est, extrema perfrigerentur, cutis arrescit, facies oculique rubent, arte 
riae caretides validius celeriusque micant ; reliquae magnum durumque pulsum exhibent,” § ciii. 
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sometimes with twitchés, which etieiet the foutte, and his fitnbs sometimes disordered 


with slight irregular convulsions ; his temples are bedewed with a clammy sweat; his 
feet cold; his limbs are more con amonly par alysed and relaxed. As the oppression ad- 
vances towards this degree, he may be rotised © then he stares wildly about him, an- 
swers ae a monosyllable or nodding of the head; often stirs his limbs as if under sen- 
sible oppression, and lifts his hand as if to relieve his head. When the deep apoplexy 
+s come on, the face is deep purple, (atro-rubens ,) and ‘the breathing strongly stertor- 
ous: no excitement can rouse the patient to motion : his eyes are fixed and staring like 
a sttangled person’s, or half closed : he may be turned, pinched, or even ‘cauterised, 
without his showing any sign of sensibility ; he lies along, heavy and motionless, like 
a log: if he is to revive, he struggles more ; he looks about him wild and delirious ; 


he scems to know his friends, and swallows what is put to his lips : but if he is to 


die, his deglu:ition is more difficult ; he suffocates when you pour any fluid into his » 


mouth ; his extremities grow colder ; his pulse slower and feeble ; his face becomes 
ao and contracted ; he passes his urine and faeces involuntarily, and expires. 
From various degrees and kinds of torpor, which shall by and bye be defined, 
this the true apoplexy is distinguished ‘by certain pathognomonic signs, the succession 
of which is very particular: by a deep torpor and loss of sense ; by stertorous 
breathing; a slow pulse; and relaxation of all’ the body. What is this stertor- 
ous breathing v which distinguishes true apoplexy ? It is the consequence and the sign 
of all the senses being oppr essed, and all the vital motions injured, and is the same in 
apoplexy where the brain is universally gorged with blood, as when the neck i is broken 
by a fall, and the man lies-par alytic of all the body. By the impetuous course of the 
blood towards the.head, the face is turgid, while internally the substance of the brain 
is compressed : by the compression | of the substance of the brain, the body becomes 
insensible, sq that it may be cauterised without: shrinking, and all the! limbs and 
joints are relaxed and extremely flexible? The vital functions of breathing and 
circulation are also slow, owing to compression of the brain; thus, in” ‘fifactur- 
ed scull, the depressed bone or extr ravasated blood is taken away, the pulse rises, 


and the respiration sag s fae at the same moment that the patieat opens his 


i 


eyes and stirs his limbs. ‘The breathing: is-stertorous or noisy m_ the true apoplexy, 


because the lips, being paralytic, are collapsed and fallen together, and swelled along 
with the other features by the general afflux-of blood, is the reason’ of each réspira- 
* ” rh t . 

tion being delivered with a sudden burst, the swelled lips being opened by each im- 


] td ray <7 ‘eve 
pulse of the slow, heavy, and irregular respiration: and as the stertor is the ie peculo 
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and pathognomonic sigriof apoplexy, liy;the degree, of stertor are we to judge. of the. 
degree of oppression: »™ Stertor ést caeteris paribus mehsura periculi,” (Sauvages,) 

‘c Palsy».of one side) is. supposed. ‘to. »be- favourable. tor the patient’s _ recovery, 
only because it appears when the patient recovers: it is the effect. of bursting, 
among, the smaller vessels within, the brain: when such ecchymosis. is large, and 

the brain’ much, injured, the:apoplexy grows deeper, and the patient dies; but when 

less. extensive,-he., survives, and.survives paralytic... The distortion. of the mouth, 

or:the paralysis -of one side, can‘ only be observed when the senses are restored, and 

the other. side -begins to. move: but when we, observe carefully the: patient, who 

lies in a deep apoplexy, we can perceive that. one side lies very still while the other 

is slighitly convulsed.. .Palsy,, implying an effusion of blood into the substance of 

the. brain, ‘may be so slight.as not,to prevent recovery, and to appear only when 

the:senses and. feeling are restored ; it may even have some relation to the cure, to 

the conclusion of the apoplectic paroxysm. But it.is, I believe; a universal. fact, 

my. experience in :fractures of the, .scull at least instructs me so, that wherever there 
‘is distinguishable paralysis, or, strong convulsion. during the apoplectic state,— 

wherever the sphincters of the rectum. and bladder are relaxed, and one side is con 
vulsed while. the other: is. palsied,—the patient dies. 

Apoplexy is a dreadful, almost ineyrable, disease. That it isa disease, not of high 
excitementrof the nervous. power, as-is-usually said, aud exhaustéd excitability, but 
of impetiious.action of the’ arteries; is beyond dispute: though nothing of the predis- 

 positiositended to prove this, all the intermediate causes, and even the scene in whicha 
man-is struck: with the apoplexy, would put this beyond any doubt. That it should be 
amirrecoverable disease *, must seem natural to those who foresee the consequences of 
such impetuous destructive circulation man organ not supported when in.a state of 
suffering, nor.capable of being restored, by the healthy circulation of adjoining parts, 
but in-whose disorder the whole body partakes, by whose diseases all the vital functions 
are affected. When the circulation of a limb is powerfully excited by inj ury or sponta- 
neous disease ; when the whole member throbs with pulsating pain, and'reddens from 
intense circulation, a cellular effusion comes on; which moderates, checks, and repress~ 
es that high arterial action, and leads to resolution ;_ unless, indeed, the extravasation 


be so great as to cause gangrene. But ‘in, the brain, the mere fullness of vessels 


* « Omnis APoPLEXIA SANGUINEA ET APOPLEXIAM FORTEM TOLLERE UT PLURIMUM EST IMPOse 
Sauvages, CLassrs VI. Dearirrares. 
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oppresses its function, even before effusion takes place; and the slightest degree of 
effusion added to that oppression, causes paralysis of the whole body, and lessens the 
pulses of the heart, and the play of the lungs ; thence the stertor, and all the mortal 
phenomena of apoplexy. , : 
Excitement alone, as the stimuli of passion, wine, or opium, ‘causes a temporary 
apoplexy ; but predisposition is necessary to constitute it a fatal disease. The excite- 
ment, even from any one of these stimuli, presents to us all the phenomena of apo- 
plexy. Intoxication is an epitome of all the stages of excited action and vascular con- 
gestion ; but beingina sound organ, not predisposed, it ends not in apoplexy, but in 
secovery, less perfect indeed at every renewed debauch, and attended, even at the 
best, with giddiness and disorders of the head, trembling of the hands, low spirits, and 
a disordered stomach: but, conjoined with other excitements, or, in a predisposed sys- 
tem, intoxication ends, like apoplexy, in palsy or death. The first effects of wine are 
hilarity and mirth, pleasurable sensations, lively conceptions, unusual and brilliant 
combinations, unpremeditated flashes of wit, and merriment, to set the table in a roar ; 
till laughing, singing, howling, and all the delirium of drunkenness succeeds, In the 
next degree, are jealousies and quarrels causeless and inextricable ; threats, reproaches, 
imprecations, “ Swords out, and tilting at each others breasts, as if some planet had 
‘mwitted men ;” till excitement ends in torpor, stupidity, and temporary palsy : Then 
the intellect, the senses, the muscular powers fail; the pallid and distorted features, 
the staggering gait, the paralytic dangling of the hands, the babbling and hesitating 
speech, betray the state of the sensorium. “ Seen dim and blue, the double tapers 
" & dance, like the sun wading through the misty sky.” “ Their feeble tongues, un- 
« able to take up the cumbrous words, lie quite dissolved ;” till, overpowered, 
the drunkard sinks down, and all the scene is buried in oblivion: he lies in profound 
insensibility, in 2 sleep almost apoplectic, with snoring and stertor; the face is 
bloated and swollen, the pulse oppressed and slow, and if he dies, he dies apoplec- 
‘tic, with the vessels of the brain gorged with blood. 
That apoplexy does not always ensue, proceeds from want of predisposition, and 
fom the determination to the head being limited by the temporary nature of this 
‘excitement : But frequent excitement, and arterial action often renewed, begets at last 
veinous congestion and serous effusion ; hence drunkenness produces that predispo- 
sition, the absence of which makes the first indulgence in some degree safe ; the head- 
aches and the debilitated stomach are from congestion of blood and increased effu- 
sion, whence the cavities of the brain are enlarged ; the trembling hands and totter- 
ing limbs, and emaciated frame of the confirmed drunkard, show the degree in which 
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the brain has suffered ; and daily excesses confirm the organic disorder, and lead to 
palsy, to premature old age, to second childishness and mere oblivion. 

The paroxysm of furious intoxication is thus succeeded by accummulation of 
blood within the head, and apoplectic oppression ; if other excitements of heat, noise, 
lights, passionate declamations, quarrels and_ reconciliations, temporary interrup- 
tions of intemperance, and renewed debauches follow ; if, after the highest state of ex- 
cited circulation and incipient oppression, the person is tumbled into a carriage, lies 
there in a distorted posture, and is driven for miles furiously by servants, drunk as th eir 
lords,—complete apoplexy ensues *. Nay, independent of any very particular cause, 


* How very often soldiers, sailors, and labourers, are found lying under a wall apoplectic, and 
dying from pure intoxication, need hardly be told. Carters and others, who get into their carts, 
and are rumbled along a rough pavement, in crooked postures, with their heads declining and their 
necks crooked, are often taken out by their friends -apopledtic and dying. «I remember (says 
Shenkius) many such deaths. A merchant, having dined at a village not far from Alkmar, was 
tumbled, drunk and grunting like a sow, into the bottom of a boat; where the boatman, as drunk 
almost as his passenger, left him lying on his back, and believed him in a sound sleep ; but when, 
having arrived at Alkmar, he stirred him,.and wanted him to rise and get out, he found him dead,” 
« Two brothers returning yery drunk from the fast at the Hague, the one lay on the other’s 
‘breast, and snored, so that all the other passengers: in the coach, believed him to be sound asleep, 
though he did not answer when spoke to, nor seemed to feel the extraordinary velocity with 
which they were whirled along; for the coachmen, (who take the privilege at such times of 
. being as drunk as those within), had laid the reins on the horses necks : this man, who was of a coarse 
full habit of body, was carried into his house in a state of insensibility and stertor, and died 
before.his family could call for help.” «At another time, the driver from Alkmar to Harlem being 
very drunk, the company tumbled him down into the back of the Waggon, and set another fellow 
to drive; but, when they arrived at Harlem, they found him dead, though they had heard him 
snore.” 

The frequency of apoplexy in Holland has been imputed to their moist and cold climate : I fear it is 
rather to be imputed to that which they regard as the best preservative against the moisture and cold. 
In short your Hollander is too well acquainted with Corporal Trim’s doétrine of the radical heat and 
the radical moisture ; the Corporal considered the radical moisture to be the ditch-water, and the 
radical heat, by which it was to be expelled, as right Geneva. 

Interim memini quendam Simonem Barbrandum, quoque Alchmarianum, qui mercaturae causa fre- 
quenter Coloniam proficiscebatur, A potu convulsum periisse. Hic autem cum in pago non procul 
ab Alchmaria urbe patria mea, egregié potasset, acin scapha vino oppletus, porcorum more stertens, 
in dorso jacens, domum veheretur, nauclerus etiam ebrius existens eum dormire ratus est. Verum 
‘cum Alchmariam appulisset, ut ex scapha exiret, et nauclerus eum alloqueretur, et din dormientem 
Forestus Schol. ad 


{ut existimabat) arriperet, hominem praeter exspetationem mortuum invenit. 
observat. 27. lib. 9. 

Ex ebrietate convulsi, et subite mortui-—Petrus ille Jacobus Delfius, vir admodum crassus, qui.ad par- 
tem urbis orientalem habitabat, anne 1563, cum in Haghensi dedicatione (in qua more solito Bac- 
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such a life is attended with too many shocking varieties, not to have often a dis- 


mal, disgraceful, conclusion ; often, in some fit of apoplectic torpor, and just before 


esels cease from their high action, they give way, and, after lying buried: in 
the drunkard, when roused by his friends or servants, wakens diffi- 


the ve 
an apoplectic sleep, 
‘cultly, imperfectly, with a confusion of the senses, a wildness of aspect, a faltering of 


the tongue, and distortion of the mouth; and though he partially recovers, he’ ever 


aftef trails the limb, ‘The first excitement of intoxication is delirium ; the succeed- — 


, 


chus colitur) vino repletus portuque obrutus, curru ab Hagha Delfos veheretur, in sinu fratris etiam 


ebriosi decumbens, supraque dorsum jacens sterteret, ita’ ut caeteri-omnes una in curru existentes 
ac ebrii ipsum profundo dormire putabant, licet ad interrogata non responderet, nec motu ili cita- 
tiore expergisceretur. Vehebatur autem celeriori cursu, laxis equorum habenis ab auriga, cujusmodi 


homines tune plerumque etiam ebrii sunt, et sicut mvtus ad domum petveriiens, et ad eam vix alla- 


tus, in stertore permansit, ac subito convulsus périit, antequam ego et Cornelius Heydius, collega 


meus acciti, ad eundem pervenissemus, quem mortnum deprehendimus. Vino igitur repletus ster- 
tore suffocatus est, quanquam crediderim vettionem illam celerem, ad mortem juvisse subitaneam, 


cum ita dorso incumbens jactaretur, 
Idem evenit cuidam Aurigae Alchmariano, Yoanni Brant, qui cum ebrius esset, et currum (ab Alch- 


maria Harlemum proficiscens) regere non posset, eundem sic ebrium in partem curru’’ posteriorem 
abjecerunt, et alius currum rexits. Verum cum Harlemum appulissent, aurigam ‘supra dorsum jaten- 
tem mortuum invenirunt, quem tamen antea stertentem audiverunt. Si vero praesentes utrumque 
neglectim non habu'-sent, et in latus volutassent, forte uterque in vomitunt incidissent, nec ita subito 
extinéti fuissent. Prior autem antequam in curru suffocaretur, alvum reddiderat, se ignerante ac 
seipsum confoedaverat + utrumque ex yiolentia mortis praeoccupantis, haesito. : 

Those who are poisoned by opium die apopleic, as also those who die from the excessive use of 
tobacco, or any other narcotic.— wo Silesians, brothers, having laid a wager ona subject, (as idle 
as that of the two boys about sneezing,) viz. which should smoke the greatest number of: pipes of 
tobacco; they both dropped down apopledtic, and died ; the one after the 17th, the other after the 

* 18th pipe. 

Wota est historia duorum fratruum Silesiorum, qui, cum se provocassent ad fumum tabbacci hau- 
riendum, praemio proposito illi; qui diutius perdurasset, ambo perierunt apoplectici,. primus ad. deci- 
mam septimam tabacci fistulam, alter ad decimam o¢tavam. ieee fas 

Those who die of opium, die apopleétic ; examples of which to be found in the Medical Essays of 
Edinburgh, and in Sauvages. : 

Stupor mortalis ab assumpto Opio.—Cum nobilis quida podagricus, summis cruciatibus affligeretur, 
nosque medici illi adessemus, insciis nobis, empiricus impostor, opium illi propinavit, quo sumpto, 
cum mox ea notte dormiret, adeo valido sopore pressus, ut et sterteret, gavisa primum uxor,. quod 
de dolore non amplius conquereretur, mox vera cum totum stupidum observans, qui et impulsus, non 


e somno illo profundo excitabatur, nos excitavit, quem accedentes, in agone mortis, summe ¢a- 


Jentem, et sudore frigido interim madentem, deprehendimus, sicque extincus est.-—Platori Oh. 
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OF THE CAUSES OF APOPLEXY. 577 


ing stupor is apoplexy of a shorter:duration ; and the tremors which follow are 
a slight but universal palsy. 

The Apoplexia Temulenta is imperfect only from want of predisposition, and tem- 
porary because the excitement soon expires. Where the true apoplectic stroke takes 
place, all incitements naturally tending to hurry the circulation co-operate at once, and 
the very scene, and the early feelings of oppression, might warn the person of his dan- 
ger.—The sufferer is usually in the prime of life, or little past it*, of a strong and ath- 
letic form, a full habit, a ruddy countenance, of powerful appetites,,accustomed to the 
pleasures of the table, and given to wine. He is seated at a feast, in rooms crowded 
with company and servants; the lights, the noise and confusion, the vociferous conver= 
sation, are oppressive to all but those who are accustomed to sucha scene, and would 
produce, independent of any higher excitements, headache from hurried circulation : 
close pent.up in such a circle, he begins to indulge in high seasoned dishes, and 
each service is accompanied with brimming bumpers of generous wines, dan- 
gerous at any time, and now poured down without reflection, without stint. or 
measure. To this scene succeed the vociferation of toasts, the contention and 
ardour of conversation; bumpers are still poured down upon a distended sto- 
mach, which, by its expanded state, exposes a’ wide surfacé tothe operation of 
the excitement ; which, both by the nature of the exciting powers, and the con- 
tentious and noisy scene of this indulgence, is particularly determined to the ‘head. 
The person feels, at last, his pulses throbbing, his eyes*dazzléd, and his senses in 
confusion ; his neckcloth and clothes begin to be oppressive ; he feels the torpor grow 
upon him ; he draws his breath with difficulty; and, with an inflamed visage ‘and 
confused head, he rises to escape from the heat and oppression: he drops’ back 
upon his chair; tries to-rise again, and falls sidelong from: his seat in a state of stu- 
por: his extrémities are cold; his limbs: relaxed ; his pulse slow and heavy ; his face 
purpled with congestion of blood ; his breathing stertorous, 7. ¢. slow and oppressed, 
and bursting with interrupted and noisy explosions from the lips and nostrils. ‘This 
state being mistaken for intoxication, (as who can distinguish it,) he is dragged away, 
by servants, and rolled into bed ; his pillows are disordered ; his head lies low, and 
naturally difficult, is half suppressed. by the 


his neck is distorted ; his» breathing, 


posture in which he lies: he snores loud and deep, ‘and in the morning is found in 
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poplexiae fiunt maxime a quadragesimo ad sexagesimum actatis annum.—LHippecrates, Lib. it. 
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578 "OF BLEEDING IN APOPLEXY. 


a state Of irrecoverable stupor ; if he is at all capable of being roused, he only stares, 
but cannot speak: his mouth is covered with foam ; his face distorted; his limbs 
quite relaxed ; the pupil of the eye dilated: he groans; his extremities become gradual- 
ly colder ; he passes his urine and faeces involuntarily ; and dies often in forty-eight 
hours. 

If I have in the cases which I have just narrated, or in this general view, represented 
truly the nature of this arterial impulse, how impetuous the rushing of the blood towards 
the head, and how visible the signs of it, you may easily imagine how much a physici- 
an, who really understands the momentous and perilous condition of the patient, will 
be alarmed lest the organization of the brain should suddenly give way: lest some more 
@elicate vessels should burst, and the patient be struck, perhaps in the very flower of 
his age, with irrecoverable palsy. To prevent the volume of blood, driven so impetu- 
ously through the brain, from destroying its structure, he instantly sets the patient up- 
right, and bloods him profusely from the jugulars, and is sensible that the pulse rises 
as the blood flows: often the patient, in the moment of bleeding, opens his eyes, stares, 
breathes more freely, and begins to move his limbs ; the pulse continues to rise in 
strength and become more frequent as the blood flows: in the evening he again draws 
away more blood. He thus saves the organ from utter ruin, and does not fear to 
repeat his bleedings, till the senses are restored, and the pulse, from slow, full, and 
throbbing, becomes light, frequent, and soft ; and he thus, by profuse bleedings, 
prevents debility and palsy. 

While I advise that sudden depletion which the occasion plainly requires, I will 
not involve myself in polemical discussions, but represent to you plainly the approv- 
ed practice of the most celebrated men of all ages, And I will venture also to warn 
you against giving ear to the enthusiasm ‘of mere metaphysical physicians, who nei- 
ther know, nor care to know, the structure and mechanism of the body; who talk 
of exhausted excitability or of disordered sensorial powers, without acknowledging 
the physical disorder by which the sensorial power is injured. I will also remind 
you, that such enthusiasts there have been in all ages, whose theories have suspended 
the opinion of the profession for a time, which yet, has uniformly returned to that prac- 
tice which sense and nature dictate. Those of the present day who decry bleeding 

. should be abashed were they told how expressly they are repeating the insipid decla~ 
mations of the 16th century, “ prétendant que c’est un abus de saigner dans toutes 
sortes de maladies, est que c’ést égorger un malade,” &c*. “ There are now (says 
Dionis) and have been in all ages, carpers against this important remedy; men who, 


* Dionis. 


DECLAIMERS AGAINST BLEEDING. 579 


to make themselves a name, declaim against bleeding” *, Such men arise from 
time to time: Among others, one appeared about twenty-five years ago in this 
city, whose efforts, like those of other inventors, served but to destroy prejudices and 
prove the usefulness of bleeding. His name was Demascene, a good looking man, of 
an open countenance, and well dressed in the character of a physician, and abun- 
dantly impudent. He began with condemning bleeding, affirming, that “ to bleed 
was to commit murder, robbing the person of blood, the very treasure of life ; and, 
next, he explained how the moon presided over human bodies ; that by its phases 
were we to judge of diseases; that by giving his opiates, antidotes, and elixirs, 
at the just period of the moon, he cured with equal success all kinds of diseases.” 
These were the new principles which he recounted in a printed book. A de- 
claimer such as this could never want admirers, since novelty will ever have its fol- 
lowers, especially among those of higher rank; but his successes being but ill pro- 
portioned to his boasting, and the King (whom he had haunted at his public 
dinners,) and the Queen (whom he had constantly beset at her tea drinkings) 
being but too well informed of both the ignorance and impudence of his preten- 
sions, gave orders that he should be dismissed the court; a commission so grati- 
fying to those who procured it, that the command was executed in quite a 
royal manner: “ T'wo Sheriff Officers took him very quietly one morning along, 
to the distance of three miles, from St Germains; and having privately escorted 
him so far on his way, gave him, on leaving him, their best advice, never to 
be found within even that distance of the court, for that the King had given or- 


ders that next time they catched him they should escort him to the Galleys.}” 


* Ils’eleve de tems en tems des antagonistes de la saignée, qui pour paroitre singuliers déclament 


contr’elle. Il vint 4 la Cour il y a vingt-cinq ans un certain M***, 


+ Je finis Particle de la saignée par Phistoire d’un nommé Damascéne qui vint & la Cour en l’an« 
née 1669. Elle vous fera voir que de tous tems il s’est élevé des gens qui ont attaqué ce grand re- 
mede, et que tous les efforts qu’on a fait pour le detruire n’ont servi qu’a en faire connoitre Putilité 
et la nécessite. Ce Damascéne étoit un homme bien fait, de belle physionomie, vétu trés-propre- 
ment en Medecin; avec ce grand exterieur il parloit bien, et étoit trés-hardi. Il débuta par condam- 
ner la merveilles qu’il avoit faites ; il suivoit la Reine & sa collation dans le jardin du Boulaingrin of 
il se faisoit ecouter comme s'il eut été un oracle. Un Garcon Apoticaire de M. Stuart y €tant un 
jour, prit la parole, et dit 4 la Reine qu’il ne ne pouvoit pas souffrir que ce Charlatan lui en imposat; 
que c’etoit un bateleur et un ignorant, qu'il l’avoit vi monter sur le Theatre i Rennes et 3 Nantes, 
et quil ne connoissoit aucune des plantes dont il parloit: et pour le prouver, il entra dans un petit 


bois qui €toit proche, il en cueillit sept ou huit qu’il apporta devant la Reine, et que Damascene ne 
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580 WALTHER OPENS THE INTERNAL JUGULARS. 


Be assured that I am incapable of seeking thus for authorities in ancient or 


modern times for any practice, of the propriety of which I have not the 
most sincere conviction : But I feel that by persuading you, I may be 
a means of saving innumerable lives. I have seen but too often that there 
is but a moment betwixt danger and destruction. “ Such declaimers against 
bleeding we must (says Dionis) learn to endure, but a true surgeon will fol- 
low his own convictions, Bleeding ever has and ever will be practised.” “ In all 
ages (says Hoffman) bleeding has been approved as being, in apoplexy, a useful and 
most natural remedy ; one which admits of no delay ; which should be used in the 
first moment of the disease}.” 


The celebrated Walther bleeds with a fury, with which I really cannot wish 
to inspire you, but which I like to mention, because it bespeaks his strong con- 
viction, not merely of this remedy being necessary during the time of high 
arterial impulse, to save the organ from danger, but even in the state of pure 
veinous congestion, to accomplish the recovery of those who are drowned or suf- 
focated. in those who are drowned or strangled, he opens not only the external 
but the great internal jugular vein, and not only the veins of one side, but of both: 
he opens at once all the veins of the neck, all the jugulars external and internal ; 
and, while fomenting the neck with tepid water, he strokes the veins down to work 
out the coagulated blood.{ Nay, he requires that, in addition to these, to the four 
jugular veins, every visible or practicable branch of every smaller vein should be 
opened, especially the angle of the great fascial vein, where it crosses the jaw, and 


pit nommer. II ne laissa pas que d’avoir beaucoup de sectateurs, parce quil y a bien des gens qui don- 
nent dans la nouveauté, et plus 4 la Cour qu’ailleurs : mais la suite n’ayant pas répondu 3 ses pro- 
messes sur plusieurs malades qui se mirent entre ses mains, et le Roy ayant connu qu'il n’y avoit que 
de arrogance et de l’effronterie dans tout son procédé, donna ordre qu’on le chassat de la Cour aprés 
quatre mois de séjour qu’il y avoit fait. Deux Gardes de la Prevdté le prirent un matin et le con- 


duisirent a une lieue de St. Germain, et 14 en le quittant ils lui dirent que le Roy lui défendoit d’ 
revenir jamais sur peine de Galeres. 


y 


* Cest au veritable Chirurgien a aller toujours son chemin, il faut qu’ll laisse crier ceux qui décla- 


ment contre la saignée : ils ont beau s’echanffer on a toujours saigne et on saignera toujours—Dionis 


+ Abdomin aevo ceu efficax aestimatum, et ab i ipsa natura comprobatum remedium est in sangui- 


nius missione, mox in principio mali, sine mora instituta .—HoFrrMan, sect. it, Thesis Therapeuticae. 


a? Ad nostros botieys autem bono felicique eventu coronandos nobis vena jugularis externa et in- 
terna in unoque latere colli secauda est ; tuncque quatuor 


aperturas per quas abundans cerebrumque 
premens sanguis educi potest, habemus, Walther, § 43. 


WISEMAN BLEEDS PROFUSELY. 58: 


the ocular veins in the inner canthus of each eye. Our great surgeon, Wiseman, with 
less extravagance, but as deep a persuasion of the necessity of very copious. bleed- 
ing in diseases of the brain, tries to impress it on the minds of his readers, by an 
anecdote really interesting. He had bled a gentleman, who had received an 
injury of the head, very often, and he knew well, without taking notice of 
their rashness, the friends, and even his own assistant, “ disliked his so often 
letting him blood, and were wont abusively to say, now you shall see our master let 
him blood again.” “They concluded (says Wiseman,) that I should be the death 
of the patient. However, I resolved to blood him once more, and no more.” In 
this final bleeding, Wiseman, after using first a stone porringer, took, when .it was 
full,-a pewter one, and pressed it close to the neck in order to compress the vein : 
{t thus happened, that a small hole, which had been melted in the bottom of the por- 
ringer, was concealed, the blood ran not merely into the porringer, but through it down 
his neck, and into the bed unperceived. He left the porringer in his assistant’s hands, 
and retired a little way, affecting to make right the compress and bandage, and he look- 
ed sidelong at his patient’s face, resolved to blood him till he saw his countenance 
change. He did observe it change ; and thought, that for so full a stream he bled 
long, and upon stepping up to him, and finding the bed so bloody, he concluded that 
he had overdone this one bleeding ; but next day, when he knew not what to hope 
for, he found him well in his senses, and discoursing soberly.* 

Celsus, aware of the mortal nature of this disease, puts the whole force of the cure, 
when it is practicable, on this one remedy. His chapter is but a sentence, but it is 
perfectly decisive: “ The apoplectic, (says Celsus,) those who have all the body re- 
laxed, are suddenly cut off; if they survive, they live long ; but it is only to drag out 
a miserable existence, and with the memory altogether ruined. In such deadly re- 
laxation of all the members, bleeding, or kills or cures: all other means seldom restore 
health, but delay death ; the life thus preserved is not enviable. If after bleeding, the 
reason and voluntary motion do not return, there is no room for hope; if they do 


return, the patient may be restored to health.” > 
* Wiseman’s Surgery, Vol. 2d, page 131. 


+ Solent autem, qui per omnia membra vehementer resoluti sunt, celeriter rapi, ac si correpti non 
sunt, diutius quidem vivunt ; sed raro tamen ad sanitatem perveniunt ; et plerumque miserum‘spiri- 
tum trahunt, memoria quoque amissa. 


Si'omnia membra vehementer resoluta sunt, sanguinis detractio vel occidit, vel liberat. Aliud cura- 
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582 HOW TO TREAT APOPLECTIC PERSONS 
Such is my opinion of the importance of this remedy, that I reckon it a duty to 
report these opinions and facts: But no part of the treatment of a patient lying 
in this oppressed condition, not even his posture is unimportant: Next to saving 
the organ by lessening the volume and impulse of blood, we are to consider, how to 
moderate its impulse towards the head. ‘Too generally the patient is permitted to lie in 
those distorted suffocating postures, into which a paralysed body must decline, the head 
falling from the pillow, and the shoulders sinking deeper in the bed. The patient 
while he is suffocated with cloaths, and oppressed by the crowd of friends and atten- 
‘dants, is tormented with volatile salts ; warm wine is poured down ; opiates and eme- 
tics are given; the head is blistered; every thing is done that might excite to 
a farther accumulation of blood. Do in every thing the reverse of this. 
Raise your patient into a sitting or reclining posture; have him supported 
behind; let his legs hang over the side of the bed; bleed him from a 
large orifice in orfe or both jugulars; expose him, especially if the weather 
be sultry, to a stream of cool air by opening the windows and door of the 
chamber :* sprinkle his face with cold water ; apply cold vinegar and water, with 
a large sponge, over his whole head ; dash cold water upon his head and breast ; 
give cool oxymell or honey and vinegar diluted with water for drink, Bleed him 
while the pulse rises, or until his face change, and if the stertorous breathing relax, 
if the pulse become frequent and soft, if he swallow more freely, if his groans seem 
less oppressed, if he raises his eye-lids at last, and appears to know his friends, 
if he begins to shudder as if feeling the cold, and to move his limbs, you are going 
to save your patient. 


tionis genus Vix unquam sanitatem restituit ; saepe mortem tantum differt: vitam interim infestat. 
Post sanguinis missionem, si non reddit et motus et mens, nihil spei superest: si redit, sanitas quo- 
que prospicitur. —— Celsus, p. 129. 


* In the southern climates of France and Italy, apoplexies are at times, from intense heat, as 
epidemic as fevers, and more melancholy and alarming. ‘The apoplexy seems in particular seasons to 
have seized all ranks of people.—« Cujus equidem funesti morbi eventus. adeo frequentes erant, ut 
horrorem mortis, cervicibus humanis, singulo fere- momento impendentis, universaliter incuterent. 
Epidemice hujus apoplexiae causa peti merito poterit ab insueta aeris. ee 3 aestas, anno 16935 
erat adeo exurens ut squalore et siccitate fere omnia consumi viderentur.’ Baglieu, next enu- 
merates the colds and snows of a most extraordinary winter, the heat of the succeeding spring, the 
drought of summer, (when during five-months there fell not one drop of rain in. Italy ;) the horrors 

war, the thousands of slain that lay unburied, the visitation of earthquakes, and the melancholy 
that prevailed in all men’s minds. from these long distresses, and. manifold. calaggities and visitations, 


when more than ten cities were buried by earthquakes. 
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DURING THE DEEP STUPOR, 583 


When your patient raises his eyes, and turns his head round, observes the bye- 
standers, and muttering and faultering, begins to speak; when after looking 
wildly round him, he at last entirely recovers, and knows where he is, do not lay 
him down again to suffocate among his bed-cloaths : nor do not imagine, because he 
seems recovered, that allis well and safe; for apoplexy is a disease founded on pre- 
disposition, and sure to return, from the first dangers of which he is only relieved : 
nor do not allow him to lay himself with his head low among soft pillows, and fall 
asleep ; this would be helping him to the brink, and then letting him fall down the 
precipice again, for sleep is part of the disease. Sleep is dangerous ; opium is poi- 
son ; and [ am persuaded that whenever, having survived the first shock without in- 
jury to the organ, the patient is struck a second time with apoplexy and irremediable 
palsy, there is something in the mode of treatment to blame. If, while you are still in 
the house, you suffer your patient to go to sleep, to indulge that propensity which the 
disease creates, you will soon be sensible of your error: the slow full pulse, the ster- 
torous breathing, the deep stupor will return. "The numbers who. going to bed heat~ 
ed, or perhaps flushed, with wine, and who, towards. morning, after a long oppres- 
sive sleep, are struck with palsy, shows how dangerous a state of the system sleep 
is to the apoplectic. Keep your patient awake: keep him cool, and fresh, with cool 
drinks, a pleasant and refreshing stream of air ; have him laid on the surface of a firm 
mattress bed, and at the utmost only in a recumbent posture, not laid along; and 
when he is to sleep, bolster him high with pillows ; sit by him, and watch him, 
and continue feeling his pulse ; and when the snoring and the slow oppressed pulse 
return, stir and rouse him gently, as you would one who were in danger of falling 
into stupor, and perishing from cold; and, upon.the slightest appearance of decided 
stupor or turgescence of the face, of headache or confusion, ringing in the ears, or 
throbbing of the pulse, spare not the lancet, but bleed him again. Let the necessary 
bleedings be followed by the most drastic purges, especially of Calomell conjoined 
with antimony, to purge and sicken at once, which wonderfully abates the high 
arterial action, but do not give the antimony in such doses as to excite vomiting : 
Give stimulant glysters if required ; keep the feet warm with heated bricks; the 
head moist with cold applications ; the body cool with a stream of fresh air ;. and’ 
the movements of the system temperate by giving weak acidulated. drinks. 

Opiates, and sudorifics. which are disguised opiates, qualified with some emetic,, 
are very destructive ; for, though they do no instant harm, they increase the predis- 
position to disease. Blisters are doubtful in their effects: if ever they are to be 


58% BEWARE OF GIVING EMETICS, 


uused, it is in that chronic apoplexy which I shall presently describe. Emetics are 
eminently dangerous by hurrying, in a particular manner, the circulation within the 
head-* There is not, perhaps, in all the books of Morgagni, a case more deeply in- 


teresting and instructive than that of Antonio Tita who died from the rashness and — 


ignorance of ‘his physicians committing a fault which is daily fatal, prescribing an 
emetic: a trivial prescription, God knows: Yet trivial as it seems, from the fre- 
quent repetition of it, from it being the favourite prescription of every man who 
knows ‘not what else to do, it is often followed by the most fatal consequences. 
“An epidemic disease of the head prevailed in Padua: the weather was 
hot; and Antonio, now seventy-three years of age, had complained for some 
time of fullness in his head. On the 4th of May, when the Sun was un- 
usually hot, having spent the whole “day in the open air, he suddenly, while 
sitting at supper, cried out that he was seized with some violent disease ; and while 
he spoke, his tongue failed him, and his limbs became paralytic. -Morgagni, being 
called, ran to his assistance ; found his colour natural, his senses perfect, his faculties 
entire, hisrespiration free : he had no disorder in his head, but an inclination to sleep. 
Morgagni sent-one:to call a surgeon, another to call a priest, lest Tita should pre- 
sently have a more decided, perhaps a fatal stroke. He had him bled, gave a glyster 
and retired, as he knew that ‘/his-ordinary physicians were called ; but forbade harts- 
horn to be applied to his nostrils, lest it should accelerate, in a dangerous degree, the 
circulation of the blood in the brain. When his physicians arrived, they prescribed 
an emetic ; and soon after its operation, the patient was struck a second time with a pa- 
roxysm so much more violent than the first, that his speech entirely failed ; a stu- 
por began ; and his body was agitated -withuniversal convulsive struggles, in which 
he died. +” 

“The effusion of blood was found in the right ventricle of the brain ; but it was 
very fluid, and had in some degree pervaded all the ventricles.” The plexus choroi- 
des it is most likely had given way. Example is so much more prevailing than the 
most rational precepts, that you will I doubt not remember this anecdote always. 


___ * Van Swieton (p. 83.) strongly disapproves of gilded powders, as they were called, balsams, cor- 
dials, and various stimulant drugs, which it would appear in those days, and in that courtly city, fine 
gentlemen had carried to feasts, as ladies, at an assembly or concert, are provided with eau de luce. 
As these were all’stimulants, Hoffman condemns them indiscriminately, and in the same place 
condemns emetics. 


t Related in Letter 3d, se & 13, 
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OR BLISTERS, OR THE WARM BATH. 585 


* Ihave often (says Bursarius) when emetics were to my great Sorrow prescribed by 
others, seen a hemipleghia, or slight and partial apoplexy, changed straightway in- 
to deep and universal apoplexy; or a deep and complete apoplexy, become fatal in a 
few hours.”* Whether there is any truth in the common observation of blisters 
operating. as. anodynes, and procuring sleep, and whether they do so by causing a 
degree of: congestion in the head, I will not pretend to decide ; but I cannot con- 
ceal from you that practical writers dissapprove of their being used in the high, ac- 
tive, and sanguineous apoplexy. “ Tutius a cantharidibus in sanguinea ut dicunt 
apoplexia abstinemus,” says: Tissot ; and he supports his assertion with cases where 
the application of blisters seemed-to have proved fatal, though I rather think those 
deaths accidental.t The patient should also shun the warm bath; for, often 
being immersed in a hot or tepid bath, he comes out of it with his veins swol- 
‘len, his face inflated, his-breathing short, his head giddy, and his limbs tottering ; 
so that were he detained a few. minutes longer in the. bath, he would drop down. 
apoplectic. 


* Non semel meis ipsis vidi oculis datum ab aliis emeticum, et vehementer dolui, hemipligiam vel 
levem et particularem apoplexiam illico in validam et universalem transiisse ; fortem vero atque exqui- 
sitam intra paucas horas in mortem.—Bursarius, § 131. 

Emetics or vomiting in apoplexy is a rough and dangerous prescription ; and I am persuaded that no 
precautions can make it safe, not even those bleedings which must always be premised. Sydenham 
imagined he could prevent ill effects by previous bleeding; but even his precaution proves how con- 
scious he was of the danger. Take away twelve ounces of blood immediately from the arm, and 
afterwards eight from the jugular vein, and presently after exhibit-a vomit of an ounce and a half or 
two ounces of the antimonial wine.” —Sydenham. 

Et in primis nonnullis signis vitae inventis, ad majorem irritationem infelici non emetica propina- 


remus. Nam eo ipso non adjuvamus sed jaculamus.—Walther. 


+ Virum vidi quem vesicatorium emplastrum cervici appositum, ut canthariosum ad dentes decubj- 
tum profligaret, in soporem conjecit vix post viginti quatuor horas excutiendum. Minuitur pericu- 
lum sublata plethora; anue tollitur integro ? Certe, minuta utcungue plethora, remanet in plethoricis 
idiossynacrasia quae facillime impetum et phlegosim denuo excitat. Peripneumoniae et pleuritides, 
quo tempore sanus credebatur aeger, ex minimo stimulo acerbo, subito, majori cum periculo recru- 
descunt.. Vidi, anno 1757, in alia urbe, faeminam sexigenariam, sanguineam, polysarcam, apoplexia 
arreptam ; post venae sectionem, enemata, purgantia, aliaque haud’ prorsus imperite gesta, cervici, 
sub eadem pharmacopolae tutela, aponebantur cantharides. Vix, nisi spectator, credidissem, totius in- - 
de dorsi phlogosis, angina, acuta pelvis, auctus sopor jam jam discedens, saevi dolores, crudelis anxie= 
tas, indesinens jactatio, horrenda mors. 'Tutius erga cantharidibus in sanguinea ut dicunt apolexia 
abstinemus ; et quando revellere volui, post molles patus semen sinapi fermento interspersum suris. ape. 


plicari Jussi; et laetus aliquoties vidi prout tumebant crura liberari caput.—Tissof, p. 24. 


$36 OF THE TREATMENT AFTER THE PAROXYSM. 


But bleeding, though it prevents present danger, produces no permanent effect ; 
+t alters no secretion, effects no natural action, produces no favourable changes on the 
bowels or skin, perhaps it but leaves the patient more prone to relapse. It is upon 
these organs, the bowels and skin, and through these, on the fullness and action of 
of the sanguiferous system, that we are to reform the temperament of the body : you 
must watch your patient carefully for weeks, and diet him for life. The patient 
«who has been struck with apoplexy, or threatened with palsy, should be much 
purged with medicines, or with mineral waters; should go a pleasant journey, 
or seek a country residence; should avoid the air of a city or the heat of public 
assemblies: he should shun all strong mental exertions, all deep studies, all pas- 
sionate altercations : he should be careful to preserve a serene and placid temper of 
mind, and sacrifice interests, pleasures, or even duties, to health ; and when he 
thinks himself able to return to his occupations or duties, should resume them 
slowly: his diet should be almost entirely vegetable, since a vegetable diet is sufli- 
ciently nourishing for all the purposes of health: he should allow himself no in- 
dulgence at table nor in bed ; should take no supper; go to bed betimes ; sleep 
cool on a hard and firm matress, and with his head pillowed high; and though he 
may have fire in an adjoining chamber, must have none in his room: his exer- 


_ cise should be equable and gentle, that of a carriage is the safest and best: he 
should avoid the heat of the sun, especially in summer and autumn: he should 


wear flannel, and bathe the head in cold water; but cold bathing can seldom be al- 
lowed: his whole life should be correct, regular, and temperate; and he will feel 
‘himself well and safe, his senses lively, and his limbs strong and nimble, only 
while he keeps the stomach clear, the bowels active, the skin perspi rable and the 
body cool. ‘This spare diet and cleanly living, these early hours, morning exercises, 
and fresh air, produce a renovation of health and strength; and the pampered 
and self indulgent patient who engages with reluctance in this active manner of life, 
and is difficultly inured to it, finds it at last his happiest state, and is conscious of an 
alacrity of spirits, a clearness of intellects, and vigour of health, which he would 
not exchange for all those gross enjoyments, or that voluptuous languor in which 
he was wont to indulge.* 


* « Longeva oh quantum gens humana, si firme crederet, hanc viribus optime consulere, diaetam 
quae morbo magis adversatur.”—Tissot, p. 25. 
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Of all the dismal scenes proceeding from sudden impulse of blood towards 
the head, that of child-bed labour is the most afflicting, since, you watch 
thtough a long and gloomy night, over one labouring under the most dread- 
fal of all convulsions, and becoming every moment more and more apoplectic : 
without pethaps the means of giving assistance, you stand responsible for the 
event. 

The womb is a paft superadded to the general system of the'circulation : its veins or 
sinuses, as they are called, are capacious in a degree inconceivable to those who are not 
practised in the arts of injecting and dissecting the uterine system: They gra~ 
dually expand during pregnancy, till there is accumulated in them a mass of 
blood equal almost to that of all the other abdominal viscera; in proportion as the 
womb contracts in labour, this volume of blood is by compression of these veins 
returned into thesystem. A phenomenon inseparable from labour, and mote espe- 
cially from severe or protracted labour, is, that each pain, while it rouses to great ex- 
ertions, ends in a state of stupor; not because excitability is exhausted, for if it 
were, how could it be restored before the returning pain ; but because the uterus 
is compressed, every limb is in convulsive action, and the breath is restrained till 
that impeded state of circulation is dangerous : at each pain, the face is swelled, and 
the eyes turgid with blood; and the patient subsides at each interval until 
roused again, by the succeeding pain, intoa state of stupor, different from sleep, es+ 
pecially dangerous when, by the abuse of opium and spirits, it is urged on towards 
the true apoplectic state: in this condition of the brain, the patient is disposed to 
apoplexy and convulsion. 

When in a young, strong, and plethoric woman, the irritation of a first labour is 
severe and sudden, the face flushed, the struggles violent, and the screams deliri- 
ous; she soon falls into a state of stupor; and the ensuing labour-pains begin 
to be accompanied with covulsion. In place of being roused by the return of each la- 
bour-pain, the jaws clench, the neck stiffens, the whole body becomes rigid 5 she is 
sensible that something terrible is coming upon her; she struggles and shrieks; her eye, 
turned upwards, is fixed and stating: she becomes mute with universal convulsion, 
all the limbs are rigid, the face is distorted, the grasp she has taken cannot be disen« 
gaged : the arms and chest are convulsed, and the blood is so injected into the head, 
that the face is purple, the lips black and protruded, the tongue is thrust between 
the teeth, and mangled, while bloody foam issues from the mouth ; the labour-pains 
cease, or nothing but the slightest appearance of bearing down can be pereeiveds 

Vou, II, 3 F 
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Now, the convulsion being fully formed, takes place of the labour ; at each re- 
‘turn of pain, the neck stiffens, the eye turns’up, and the whole body trembles with 
the convulsion, and at each returning fit, the face is more and more suffused, and the 
stupor deeper. No man can witness these struggles, and this injection of the head 
with blood, without being conscious of their extreme danger : In. the few that recover, 
the neck and face is green with extravasation ; and well may the delicate substance 
-of the brain suffer from a like cause : If the patient survive, it is by a long stupor, 
attended with stertorous breathing, and terminating gradually in.a placid sleep,. but 
followed by deep seated headaches and long weakness ; more commonly the pa- 
tient dies: every moment, the increasing swelling of the tongue, protrusion of the 
lips, and blackness of the face demonstrates the effects of each struggle in driving the 
blood: into the head, and the stupor becomes deep and deadly. The patient struggles, 
the body is stiffened; the hands are clenched, and the face distorted during the parox- 
ysm; but during all the interval, she lies. still, oppressed, snoring, so that she may be 
heard in the adjoining chambers, and in a state of the deepest stupor: The tongue, 
bleeding from the unavoidable:injuries, is so swelled as to fill up all the mouth, 
The-eyes are protruded; the whole face; lips, neck, and: throat. tumid: and. purple 
with blood, not-merely accumulated. but extrayasated from every smaller vein. She 
suffers thirty or forsy paroxysms of epilepsy during the-night, and by the morning, 
though the epilepsy has ceased, and. the patient. delivered, the stupor, continues, and 
she dies in a deep state-cf apoplexy. If such-a patient is to-be saved, it can only be 
by profuse bleeding, which L have sometimes. repeated three times during a long. 
and dismal night, and by putting an end, at all events, to the labour and the convul- 
sive struggles by delivering the. childs. 

I have been careful to. keep this view of* the: apoplectic state clear and simple, 
unperplexedwith those-subtleties: and unmeaning distinctions which nosologists have 
invented ; yet'am I-conscious that Nosology, i. e. the distinction of the various degrees 
and species of this-disease, is a kind of knowledge which.I must not withhold from 
you. Correct descriptions:of diseases, and the evidences of corresponding states of the 
brain, taken from morbid anatomy, have-a natural alliance :. were Ito leave you ~ 
uninformed of the usual distinctions and characters of these comatose diseases, or 
did I fail to join with. such diagnostics, descriptions of the condition of the. organ, 

~ J.should leave -you without’ one of the best and’ surest guides to correct practices 
your future progress in. the study of books would be interrupted: by the frequent — 


recurrence of names and distinctions unknown to you ; your practice would be unsure 
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and vaccillating. Whatever my opinions may be, concerning nosology and ‘its use- 
fulness, it is my duty freely to express them, and to teach you on some principle or 
other, (either nosological or pathological), how to distinguish the various forms and’ 
degrees of stupor. vy ; 
Nosology *; if meant for any good purpose or worthy of the labour bestowed’ 
on it, should certainly be so ordered as to facilitate at once the discrimination and 
the cure of diseases; it is a practical study, or it is nothing ; it should look back to’ 


the cause, and forwards to the cure. But it has been the great and avowed princi< 


* Even on the very threshold Nosologists stumble upon the first definition, the simple definition of 
disease; and much and long have they doubted, whether disease be a privation, or a permanent fed. 
«¢ Affectionis alicujus impressum vestigium, scilicet qualitas quaedam in corpore nostro permanens.” 
Most learnedly hath this important question been disputed on either side ; one sect declaring, « that dis- 
ease is nothing in all the world but a privation of health :” « That it is nothing but an evil, and that 
evil is merely the privation of good” « That disease is in its essence but want of power of action 3 
and power and privation are directly opposed to each other.” But it ison the other hand affirmed, 
That ‘ disease is a positive state or diathesis of the organs.” ‘* That this positive state has a power 
of disordering and corrupting the body :” « That disease is not a mere privation of health, but 
something contrary to health.”* This is a species of scholarship admirably ridiculed in the garrulity of the 
simple Pollonius, whose logic is all of the same cast, especially when he investigates the cause of mad- 


ness, which he does as profoundly as Gregorius Horstius, saying 
> P Pi 34 > y &? 


ss Mad, let us grant him then:—and now remains, 
That we find out the cause of this effect; 

Or rather say, the cause. of this defeé ; 

For this effec? defedlive, comes by cause.” 


* An morbas fit Ens privativoum ?—Afirmabitur quasftio feguentibus rationibus > 

1. Quia morbus nihil aliud eft quam abfentia fanitatis in fubje@o habili : 

2. Quia morbus eR malum quoddam: atgui malum cum privatione, quemadmodum bonum cum a@u 
convertitur : 2 

3. Quia morbi effentia confiftit in impotentia ad agendum : afgui potentia et impotentia tanquam_habi- 
tus et privatio fibi invicem opponuntur. 

Contra negativam confirmabit aliquis hoc modo 

1. Quia morbus eft pofitiva partium ddbsons, p. D. 

2. Quia vim alterandi corrumpendique corpus noftrum obtinet. 

3- Quia fanitati non privative, fed contrarie opponitur 

Pro decisione quaestionis notandum, quod fecundum Thomam, aliofque Scholasticos Malum. aliud in fefe tale 
fit, aliud ver6 refpe@u alterius. Etfi veré omne malum boni privationem importet, quia utrumq; dicit 
imperfectionem et defe@um, non tamen fequitur, illud quod alteri malum eft, in fefe quoque privationem 
effe. Qua ratione tenebrae non aliter quam per abfentiam luminis defcribi poffunt, quia in fefe confideratae 
privationem conftituunt: at calor aquae dicit quidem privationem, non tamen in fe, fed refpeétu illius fub- 


ject, cui fecundum naturam frigus convenit. 


gra 
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ciple of the nosologist to decline all speculation ; to disavow all knowledge of causés ; 

to let no expression escape him which might lead his reader to suspect him of being 
acquainted with the condition of the organ, or the state of the system, which produc- 
es any given disease. * In all his definitions, the character of usefulness is sacrificed 

to. that of accuracy ; no expression is admitted, however illustrative of the disease, 

which may compromise his reputation or involve him in debate: no questionable 

theory, no reference to pathology is allowed: his own reputation is uniformly 

preferred to the improvement of his science: his art is mere logic ; with physics it 

has no concern: his distinctions may be relished in the schools, but are useless in 

practice. He is chiefly curious about the due marshalling of the orders, genera, and 

species of disease, so that they may not encounter or perplex one another, about ar- 

rangements which import nothing, and accuracy which is never to be useful; he 

excludes philosophy, that his logic may be pure and unquestionable, and keeps 

elear of the slightest reference to the probable causes of disease, as if it were deroga- 

tory from the dignity of strict scholastic definition, (quod est peccare in regulas lo-. 
gices). Is it possible to approve, or creditable to follow, principles so narrow, and so 

plainly. selfish ? 

The nosologist is as*much mistaken in the analogies on which he founds his sci- 
ence, as in the method which should be pursued to make it useful. He i imagines 
that he follows the plan of the natural historian, without adverting to an absurdity 
entirely peculiar to hisown. The naturalist defines a substance which he sees, feels, 
and handles, by qualities obvious to his senses: the nosologist records signs and symp- 
toms, but of what-condition of the system, of what state of the organ they are signs, 
he professes to be entirely ignorant. The naturalist would make himself but ill under- 
stood, who were to define a plant or a metal without indicating its properties and 
affinities, without applying the description to some material form ; or an animal; 
without reference to its conformation, habits, and powers. But the definition of a. 
disease, is something ludicrously different from that of any material substance ; it is 
a compressed and concentrated description of the signs, importing a certain state of 
some organ of the body ; which. state, the nosologist affects not to know, or refuses 
to name, lest he should be convicted of error, or involved in disputation : his 
definition is not the Senehiption of a fubstance by its quantities, nor does he infer 


* Pecat itaque morbi definitio, quam ingrediuntur ea quae sunt obscura ‘et hypothetica, ut we 


interna et Prone quae sensibus in viva homine non potest GSH gH: C. FE. Daniel Prolega- 
Hino 
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some material existence from the signs which indicate its presence ; his definition 
is a mere enumeration of signs, which he displays so parsimoniously, and arrays so 
artfully, as to defy you to infer any thing, : the material sign, the state of the 
part-as discovered by: dissection, is wanting ; and thence his definitions lose all rela- 
tion to any material existence, and his arrangements all relation to practice, 

Ab theoria abstinendum satius esse puto, (says Sauvages,) quae non nisi fortuito, in 
veram praxin manducere potest.”* This is the spirit in which the study of nosology, 
the great and important, the practical science of arranging and describing diseases,. 
‘has been pursued. But we shall: not suffer ourselves to be restrained by the 
prejudices, nor circumscribed within the lines and demarcations of the nosolo- 
gist’s province. Pathology suggests useful and practical distinctions; and I 
am inclined to risk that censure for the sake of usefulness, which the nosologists 
have avoided, in order to attain a tame unprofitable correctness. Jam surely not far 
wrong in believing that you-will find Pathology (imperfect though it be) more use- 
ful than Nosology, or, in other terms, Anatomy more subservient than Logic, tothe 
discrimination of diseases ; and however injudicious the combination of these twe 
departments may: appear, I am contented to subject myself to every kind of 
criticism, and would rather have you improve, by correcting, or attempting to correct, 
my definitions, and instruct you: by irregular but useful descriptions, than remain 
safe from criticism, by a dull, formal, blameless mediocrity. 

The thing which has been attempted,---the enumeration of signs without reason- 
ing on their import, or thinking of the state of the affected organ,-—is impossible; 
In a science where every term and every arrangement becomes a theory, according 
to the sense in which it is received, to refrain from reasoning, is to refrain from 
thinking. The disclaiming all knowledge of causes which might have led the nos 
sologist into. practical: but not unprofitable disputes, has involved him in useless 
ones. His ingenuity is exerted in a perpetual struggle with the natural course 
of his own thoughts, and the natural connections of cause and effect. He 
endeavours so to define the signs and appearances produced by certain states of 
the body, or of individual organs, as to. exclude the slightest intimation of the or- 
gan which is affected; or the state of it by which such signs are produced; and, in 
this unavailing and absurd: struggle, the nosologist mutilatesor supp resses the most 
characteristic signs, Jest the mention of them should suggest a theory, and changes. 


* How opposite this to the maxim of Hilderius, which, though conveyed in the abominable form of 
9 pun, is yet very worthy of remembrance, ANATOME CLAVUS EST ET CLAVIS MEDECINAE, 
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the aspect of every case he describes, in order to deliver it in general terms’; nor does: 

he allow himself to dwell, even upon the pathognomonic signs, lest they should present 

to the imagination of the student some shade of the cause or morbid affection. Thus 
have nosologists, by disavowing all knowledge of morbid anatomy, and of, the in- 

ternal causes of disease, (which yet we should think were as’ easily investigated 

as irregular symptoms, and as easily imbodied in a definition as quickened pulse or 

oppressed breathing,) excluded themselves from the possibility of attaining to even 

the elements of a definition. 

Glance your eye along the countless divisions and petty distinctions of soporose 
diseases, and you will find one phenomenon, infinitely perplexing to the no= 
sologist, viz. The irregular blending of Delirium with Torpor! This con- 
founds all his definitions, and defies all attempts at arrangement. Stupor or 
coma is the disease to be defined; but that stupor, that debility of the senses, is 
marked in its approach by every sign of quickened circulation and: violent’ excite- 
ment; and even the deep stupor is interrupted with fits of delirium! Symptoms so 
incongruous, arranged side by side, give to the definition of any disease an air of 
perplexity, though there is only required to make the. description, at-once consistent 
and. instructive, an occasional, and most natural reference to pathology or the 
state of the affected organ. The first state of the disease is a state of arterial ac- 
tion ; the second of yeinous congestion: the ‘first is the active, the second the op= 


pressed, state of the circulation within the brain: the delirium and coma are the 
signs of those stages: but if you will separate those two disordered. states of 
_the intellect from their physical causes, like all other natural phenomena thus par-. 
tially exhibited, they will appear very unintelligible, and the gradual deslining of 


the delirious into the comatose state quite inexplicable. 

_ The nosologist, interdicted by the rules of his science from entering into. the, 
consideration of causes, knows not how invariably arterial action. is followed by, 
cellular effasion and veinous congestion; how gradually the veinous congestion. 
represses the arterial action which produced it; how gradually the oppressed gains. 
upon the exc:ted sta‘e of the circulation ; how slowly the states of coma and stupor: 
gain upon.the statcs of excitement and delirium; how imperceptibly and gradually 
these two states of the intellect are blended together. The period of any disease, whe-. 
ther febrile or not.febrile, during which delirium and stupor are mixed, is short, 
and transitory ; though the alliance of those two states with each other is. most na 
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tural, yet the delirium, being confounded with coma, seems an inconsistency, and’ 
anomaly, which interrupts the simple description of the disease; it is by enumerat- 
ing delirium, and stupor, as common symptoms, that the definitions of Lethargy, 
‘Fyphomania, Caros, and other affections of the brain, appear inconsistent, and unin- 
telligible. If the Delirium of Fever terminates in torpor; if the Coup de Soleil, or 
sudden impulse of blood into the brain from intense heat of the sun, terminates in 
raving, vomiting, insensibility, and ‘sudden death ; if the Caros or febrile apoplexy, the 
sudden impetuous impulse of blood into the head, terminates. in torpor affecting not 
merely the faculties, but even the breathing and the pulse, the vital as well as the volun- 
tary motions ; if the Inflammation, of the Brain in. children.begins in pain and 
screaming, and ends.in squinting, blindness, palsy of the whole body, and sudden 
death ; what have we to infer, but that coma is: that final state of the brain in 
which all extreme vascular action terminates, either by accumulation. of blood in the 
arteries and veins, or by extravasation of blood or effusion of serum. The diseases, 
included under the class of Comata, begin universally with violent arterial action, 
and only end. in that state of stupor whence they have their name *. 

Are they; so-defined? By no means.. The nosologist, evading all the signs of 
action, dwells only on that stupor which ‘connects the disease with. the class in 
which it has: pleased him to arrange iti In. defining apoplexy, the livid face, the 
inflated features, the throbbing ‘pulse, and all that. might. characterise the disease as 
a state of arterial action, is suppressed to. make way for the stupor of the senses, 
and the insensible and relaxed state of the limbs and body... The most ‘interesting 
and only curable stage. is not described: the character is taken. solely. from that 
stupor. which we can seldom remove; which all writers, from Celsus downwards, . 
have acknowledged.to be fatal. 

Were I to ransack the volumes of nosology, I should not perhaps find more curi- 
ous.examples: of distorted, incorrect, useless, definitions, than those of the diseases of ” 
oppressed intellect. Has the nosologist truly avoided hypothesis? By no means: 
every word is a theory, every arrangement an implied doctrine.. Indeed we cannot 
be restrained from reasoning; according to the terms. in which:symptoms are ex- 
plained, or the order in which facts are exposed, must.we judge of. their import. 


Sauvages: who, in the passage lately quoted, protests. that “ He will abstain. from: 


* ‘When delirium ends in deep stupor, as when in remittent or intermittent fevers, the apoplec- 
tic stupor which often marks that type ends, survives the paroxysm that produced it, or that stupor 
ends in palsy, the patient is gone. Si sepor cum paroxysmo non evanescat, aut aeger sit typho-- 


manicus, hemiplecticus, febre inflammatoria detentus, de eo conclamatum est.”-—Sanvages.. 


a, 
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theory, since it seldom leads to laudable practice,” describes the whole class of ims 
peded, vital, and voluntary motions under the title DEBILITATEs ; a word which 
is in itself a theory of wide and destructive range.——Dedilities | Surely, suspension of 
the senses may be termed debility; suspension of vision, is, in this sense, debility 
of the eye; suspension of the loco-motive power, debility of the limbs. “But thé 
term 80 incorrectly used implies only ivadility, impotentia ; (“ impotentia, as Sau- 
wages describes the class, clare et distincte sentiendi, appetendi, consueta vi artus, 
organave movendi, nec non imaginandi, vigilandi,” &c.) that inability referrible to 
a patticular part or organ; that part or organ disabled by some injury; and ‘the 
point we would ascertain is, by what variety in the action of those vessels by 
which the organ is nourished, maintained, and supported, in the due performance of 
its functions, i is it now disabled ? ‘ 

An organ or patt may be injured by want of action in its* vessels. When thowe 
arteries, e. ¢. which support a bone, cease to act, and fail to nourish it, it becomes 
brittle and breaks. ‘When the same arteries are excited to excessive action, and 
the bone is inflamed, its organization suffers, it becomes carious, brittle, and 
breaks. ‘The limb, you may say, if you will, is debilitated ; 1 should rather say 
disabled; the word debility I should reserve for expressing the decline of those 
vascular actions which are connected with the principle of life: it is plain that 
the bone may become carious, and the limb disabled, either from a debilitated 
action, and being not duly nourished, or from an irritated and excessive action, 
which destroys its structure. 3 

Depitity, then, in whatever sense it is used, whether as a pathological term 
relating to the living actions of the system, or as declaring a simple fact, viz. that 
a part is injured, is very faulty, and is most awkwardly substituted for the word 
INABILITY. — Is suspension of the senses (jmpotentia clare sentiendi appetendi, &c.) 
debility? Then sleep is debility, blindness is debility, lameness is debility, mad- 
ness from fracture of the scull, raging and furious madness, (impotentia clare et 
distinete sentiendi et appetendi) is debility; but such madness, blindness, lame- 
ness, are the result of the most intense and ruinous action in the blood-vessels, of 
the inflamed eye, the injured brain, and the diseased joint. 

Every individual definition partakes of the incorrectness of that of the whole 
order. Thus, the definition of apoplexy is, “ Loss of voluntary motion, sleep, 
more or less oppressive, but with uninterrupted action of the heart. and arteries ye 


* Motus voluntarii fere omneés imminuti, cum sopore, plus minus profundo, superstite motu oe 
et arter iaruih.—-Culizn, 
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‘What is this ? If it be a description, it is a very indifferent one, since it conveys no 
idea of the bloated countenance, the hurried pulse, the headache, or confusion which 
precede this debility of the senses, and voluntary motions: The first stage is omit- 
ted: yet it would be just as correct, to define fever, delirium, with thirst, a furred 
tongue, and a rapid pulse, without mentioning the trembling which precedes 
those signs, as‘to define apoplexy Loss of sense and voluntary motion,” without 
describing the signs and: symptoms’ that precede, perhaps produce that state. Is. 
this a definition? Then even in the strict and: logical sense, half the phenomena, 
and all the appearances which denote the condition of the system, are omitted : itis 
called sleep ; but, if it be so, it is a kind of sleep, more spoken of by evangelists and 
prophets, than by nosologists, as in the Scriptures where mention “ is made of the ge 
nerations which have fallen asleep.” It is expressed besides, in the definition, that “the 
pulse and respiration continue :” surely, for the person is still alive ! but they are deep- 
ly affected, the pulse being slow and heavy, and the respiration oppressed : the dis- 
tinction here insinuated, betwixt the vital and the voluntary motions, is hypothetical,. 
and untrue; for the same pressure, which affects the reason and senses, affects the: 
voluntary motions, and oppresses the breathing and the pulse. 

Caros. is another important species among the Debilitates of Sauvages : it is cha- 
racterised by “ deep sleep, from which the patient can hardly be roused, but his respira~ 
tion is notwithstanding quiet and noiseless: It is an acute disease, terminating 
in a few days, usually distinguished by fever, and redness of the face, with 
the eyes: remaining half open.” Another, equally conspicuous species, is Ty- 
PHOMANIA, which is defined “ Sleep, or a semblance of sleep, while the 
patient is really and continually awake, accompanied with delirium.” The 
Carus Pyrecricus, the Febrle Caros, or slighter Apoplexy, is still more 
conspicuously at variance with the designation of the class: “It begins with 
headache and vertigo, continued fever, a flushed face, and rapid and throbbing pulse; it 
is the disease of adults, of the pampered and intemperate ; it is often preceded by sick- 
ness, which is rightly attributable to the headache, since it brings with it no foulness of 
the tongue, nor other mark of a disordered’ or loaded stomach; it is a disease which 
requires successive bleedings of the arm and ancle, with emetics interposed. The 
fever is of the inflammatory type; and often the disease closes with palsy of half 
the body *.” Nay, apoplexy itself, deep incurable apoplexy, is-described as a dis- 


* Carus Pyrecticus, AporpLexia Minor, Sancuinea Apounis, &c.  A-Cephalalgia et vertigine 
initium ducit, cum pyrexia acuta, continua, faciei rubore, corporis calore, pulsu frequenti, et forti; hic 
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ease accompanied with “a florid or empurpled redness of the face, heat, and a full 


and heavy pulse, as a disease caused by abuse of wine, violent passions, intense 
heat of climate or season; which, if it is to be cured, is curable only by profuse 
bleeding *.” oak 
Such are the species, ranked under the order DEBILITATES of Sauvages ;— 
diseases, bearing every unequivocal mark of high arterial action ; while the profuse 
bleedings, on which alone Sauvages himself depends for the cure, give the lie to that 
arrangement, which places them under the class of Debilities, and prove the doctrine 
have delivered : these affections terminate in debility, 7. ¢. in palsy of the whole or 
of one side of the body only, when the blood vessels of the brain have actually given 
way under the excessive excitement. Surely fever, delirium, redness of the face, 
sensibility to light, and a rapid pulse, correspond ill with t»e class under which 
these diseases are arranged? A system abounding with such glaring inconsistencies, 
in respect to the arfangement of diseases, and with definitions thus speckled and 
spotted with imperfect unavowed hypothesis, and so deformed with logical inac+ 
curacies, cannot command much respect, nor impose silence or restraint. 
Were there not innumerable phenomena in the living body, proving, that there 
prevails in these diseases, a high excitement in the arterial system of the brain, were 
there not irrefzagable proofs, from dissection, of the vessels giving way under such 
“sudden impulse, I should refrain from embodying, in any definition of the diseases 
of the head, the facts of pathology or dissection along with the external and obvious 
symptoms: but even though the attempt were more adventurous and more extra~ 
vagant, I think it must be useful ; I shall, therefore, lay before you a practical 
SKETCH of the VARIOUS CONDITIONS of the BRAIN, embracing, in short descrip- 
tions, the causes,—the symptoms,—and the condition of the organ in each disease. 
The more conspicuous morbid states of the brain, as far as I have observed them in 
practice, or distinguished them in the works of learned authors, may be thus shortly 
described 


morbus plethovicos, crapnlosos, seu intemperantes, adultos gravidus, adorire consuevit ; nausea saepe 
 antecedit, quae gravi Cephalalgiae tribuenda est, cum lingua aliunde nitida est, nec ullam suburram in 
ventriculo designct. 


Hic morbus vulgo exiget, plures e brachio et pede phiebotomias, interposita magna desi. Tartari 
emetic’; febris ad synocham attinet ; et morbus Hemiplegia quandoque solvitur.” &c:——Sauvages. — 


¥ « Comitatur initio color faciei floridus, aut atroruber; calor, pulsus plenus. Praecedunt ple- 
rumque crapulae, indigestiones, vini abusus, pathemata gravia, insolatio, &c.: curatio a phlebotomiis largis, 
ordiri debet.”—Sanvages. Such are the-genera and species of this order DeBILITATES. bist 
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Caros, the lesser apoplexy, or febrile apoplexy, is, apoplexy in its first stage, or 
slightest degree *. It is the disease of men just past the prime of life ; of men predis- 
posed by natural strength of constitution, by peculiarity of form, by intemperance and. 
frequent indulgence, or by a native and hereditary tendency : sometimes, from a 
long tract of weather extremely hot and suffocating, the disease becomes in some 
degree epidemic. 

Caros; or apoplexia febrilis, begins with. a high and throbbing pulse, which yow 
would pronounce febrile, were it preceded by shivering, or accompanied with heat, 
thirst, or foulness of the tongue ; there is a manifestly accelerated action in the arteries 
of the head, evinced by preceding headaches, a sense of fullness within the head‘, ring~ 
ing of the ears, obscurity of vision, giddiness and confusion of the senses, and throb- 
bing of the temples, so violent that the arterial action is felt by a painful concussion 
within the head, accompanying each pulsation :. often.vomiting and hiccup precede. 
the state of insensibility. 

The patient falls more or less suddenly into.a state of stupor, very different from. 
sleep :. it is not exhausted nature recovering by rest ; but oppression of the brain, verg-- 
ing towards. death : it is a deep oppression, resembling the sleep of intoxication, but 
during which the patient is really awake ;. yet not so deep,. but that he can be in 
some degree roused: when shaken, stirred, and called to, he opens his eyes and 
stares ; if longer disturbed, he seems a little ta recover his intellect; he sometimes 
turns away his head, and. moves his limbs ; sometimes after staring round him, as im 
stupor, he begins to recollect the, scene and persons around him ; and after a momen- 
tary exertion, when oppressed with questions, he replies with a monosyllable in a. 
groaning voice, and falls down again into a state of stupor. When this torpor in- 
creases, he can no longer be at all excited, but lies along motionless ; his senses quite 
obscured, his limbs quite relaxed, his pulse still throbbing, but becoming slower. 

The oppression, if not relieved: by profuse repeated bleedings, terminates in palsy 
from rupture of the vessels, or in deep apoplexy, and death, from veinous congestion 
or cellular effusion into the substance of the brain: But, it is not at first apoplexy, 


* « Carus cognoscitur ex somno altissimo, vix excitabili, et respiratione tacitu pacatissima.”-— 
6 : ? P 2 


Sauvages. 

« Typhomania est simulatus, aut aparens’sopor, cum pervigilio reali; vel sopor levis, € quo aegri 
facile excitantur, cum delirio comitante.”-—Sauvages. 

Apoplexia minor, Apoplexia mitis, Apoplexia levis, stupor, torpor, gravis. dormitatio, apohnia. 


Hippocratis. 


+ The Pressura Coelii Aureliani. 
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since the vital functions are not affected, the limbs not absolutely relaxed, the 
faculties not quite obscured, the pulse not sunk below 60 in the minute, nor 
does it pause nor intermit ; the breathing is also without stertor.* 

ApopLexy is attended not with different, but deeper signs of oppression, affec- 
ting not merely the reason, the senses, and voluntary motions, but the vital func- 
tions, the respiration, and the pulse. ‘The gradual decline of the vital functions 
leads to the final close ; for while the senses are obscured, the body -relaxed, the 
breathing stertorous, and the pulse slow and full, the ‘breathing becomes more 
difficult ; the pulse becomes gradually slower and weaker; the stupor deeper; the 
extremities colder: the sphincters lose their power ; the face itself changes to a genes 
and greenish hue ; and the patient expires. 

There are thus two peculiarities in this form or stage of the disease, viz. the 
suddenness of the affection, so that the attack is denominated an Apoplectic Stroke, 
and the deep immoveable stupor. Those affected with Carus become, in the progress 
of the disease, apoplectic ; but apoplexy, from the two Greek vocables, apo-plectein, 
implies merely what is expressed by the Latin names Attoniti, Siderati, that the per- 
son is knocked down, felled, planet-struck. Yet apoplexy differs in nothing except in 
degree, from the lighter apoplexy, Caros ; it flows from the same hereditary predis- 
position, and the same excesses ; is preceded by the same feelings of headaches, confu- 
sion, and giddiness ; it is in a moment excited by the same furious passions, by heat, 
insolation, &c. The suddenness of the stroke prevents the preliminary symptoms from 
being marked ; but the first stage exhibits the same violence of arterial action ; the 
same redness of countenance tending to lividity ; the same protrusion of the lips, dila- 
tation of the nostrils for breath, and staring of the fixed and prominent eye. The senses 
are in apoplexy entirely obscured, the limbs utterly relaxed and palsied, and the torpor 
- profound and immoveable : There is no stirring of the limbs; no motion of the eye- 
lids; no attempt to speak even in monosyllables; no indication of sense or feeling, even 
when roused, shaken, stung With nettles, or otherwise tormented : no swallowing even 
of liquids, unless you set the patient upright, close the nostrils, and pour it down, 
which is never attempted, (so deep is his insensibility,) without danger of suffoca- 
tion. Even emetics, which are sometimes imprudently given, seldom produce 
sensible marks of sickness: the stomach and bowels, if the patient survive, are, 
fom their palsied state, distended with flatus : the breathing is slow, loud, and stertor- 


* Somnus longus, profundus, aegre excitabilis ; cum facultatum principum, et praesertim imagina- 


tionis lesione, sine respirationis detrimento, pacatissime et rarissime respirent, é 
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ous, or alternately interrupted and delivered with a loud burst fromthe protruded lips 
and dilated nostrils : the pulse, at first soft and full, grows slow and intermitting ; the 
breathing becomes more stertorous, drawn at longer intervals, and delivered again with 
louder bursts ; all the functions become gradually weaker; the extremities become 
cold, the pulse weak, and the patient dies. 

Apoplexy is thus the extreme case of oppressed brain: a proof that where there is 
stertor and deep insensibility, all the functions are at once affected. If this state is to be 
at all relieved, it must be in 24 hours*. Sometimes it terminates in palsy, more 
frequently in death. Often there is found, upon dissecting the brain, no conspi- 
cuous mark of disorder {. The essential and inseparable marks of the apoplectic 
state, are the brain bursting (upon the cranium being raised in dissection) from 
its confinement within the scull, bulging in the centres of the hemispheres, 
and seeming more closely bound down in the direction of the great sinuses: 
when in the apoplectic state the Dura-Mater is cut, the veins are seen turgid 
and black, blood flows profusely from the opening of the sinuses, and here, 
(as always when the circulation is retarded,) the surfaces are bedewed, and the 
ventricles in some degree filled with a serous exudation, which is greater in quantity, 
the slower the disease, or the longer the dissection is delayed: Often though there is 
a bursting of the blood vessels, no marks of palsy can be perceived on account of 
the deep stupor in which the patient lies, verging towards death, before the instant of 
their giving way {. 

Patsy, though erroncouslyranked with various other excited states of circulation in 
the class of Debilities, plainly arises from a high arterial action, and every state of excit- 
ed circulation leads to it. It is that ultimate irremediable injury which the living sys- 
tem suffers, when the vessels of its most important organ suddenly give way under 
violent and unrepressed action ; when blood is extravasated into the substance of the 
brain, its intimate structure partially destroyed, and half the body palsied: The 


* « Si post primas uberesque phlebotomias apoplecticus hujus speciei, ad se non redeat prima dies 


de eo conclamatum est.” 
4+ Willis. 


+ That sudden and fatal apoplexy, such as takes place during the night with snoring dnd stupor; 
and is fatal before morning, is often unaccompanied with any organic disease, innumerable authorities 
prove. Every man must in his own practice remember many instances of sudden apoplectic death, and of 
sucden death too, from concussions and falls, unaccompanied by any apparent disorder of the brain, 


but merely with turgescence of its vessels. The following example is not unworthy of your notice : 
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moment this accident happens, the apoplectic, or febrile action terminates ; the stupor 
lessens, and the patient awakes in confusion : he usually vomits in signal of the local 
injury of the brain: his senses are still confused ; his face is slightly deformed, pale, 
and bloodless; the mouth is turned to one side, and the tongue palsied, so 
that though he sees, hears, and understands, he faulters, and cannot speak; he 
struggles, but cannot rise ; one hand lies dead and cold, and one leg is motionless, 
Palsy, like apoplexy, is a consequence of arterial impulse ; by its nature it is sudden ; 
by the ignorant and learned, equally, it is named the Paralytic Stroke : it is truly 
as much an accident as aneurism or bursting of an artery in any other part of the 
body : such bursting may proceed from peculiar delicacy, the vessels giving way un- 
der a slight action ; or from irresistable impulse, which at once opptesses the brain, 
and stops, only when the vessels give way: it happens from accidental impulsion 
of blood towards the head, from heat, exercise, passion, or wine: it happens in 
surgical cases from shocks or falls: it happens in youth from frequent and sudden 
impulse of blood against vessels of unconfirmed strength: it happens under the de- 
lirium of fever, which ends sometimes in palsy, sometimes in fatal stupor : it is 
most frequently the termination of that peculiar state of action “which we 
call apoplectic ; thence we say, “ apoplexy terminates sometimes in recovery, of- 
ten in palsy, but most generally in death.” When palsy proves fatal, we find 
blood recently extravasated : when the paralytic die, the brain, even at the distance 


Peter Fasclati, an engraver at Padua; in the 62d year of his age, yet still of a full habit, and liable 
to no indisposition, died at the very same season as ‘Tita, and even the very day after him, in the fol- 
lowing manner: He had gone through no labour, had not been troubled with care and anxiety, as 
he had been used at other times, and made no complaint of any thing. He had even supped 
heartily, for he always used to eat freely ; and desired to go to bed more early than usual, which 
he did; but two hours afterwards, his wife, happening to wake, found him not only dead, but even 
cold, and stretched out in the same manner he had laid himself when he went to bed. 

The day following, when the integuments of the cranium were cut into, and while the upper part 
of the scull was sawed through, and taken off, much blood was discharged’; yet there was none at 
all extravasated within the skull; none in the substance of the cerebrum or cerebellum; and both 
these parts seemed, to the touch, to be perfeétly natural: there was, I say, nothing ruptured, nothing 
injured in any part. ‘There was some water in the lateral ventricles almost limpid, but in small 


~ quantity; and some also seemed to. flow from the sides of the cerebellum, which was sound, as I have 


said ; or might it not come fromthe tube of the vertebrae? But such a quantity of fluid blood ais- 


tended all the vessels in and about the brain, that I do not remember to have seen the like before ; even 


some small vessels, which used to be scarcely perceptible, were extremely large and turgid.” —Mer~ 
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of years, bears marks of the local injury ; often there are found distinct aneurismal 
sacs and clots of coagulated blood. 

From an organic injury which in a moment deadens, by injuring the sensorium, 
the most impetuous arterial action, all the functions must permanently suffer. In. 
palsy, along with the muscular power, the intellectual, and even, in some degree, 
the vital functions are affected. The memory and judgment are visibly disturbed, 
and the difficulty of speech is not entirely in the organ but in the mind, which is 
hesitating, weak, and childish. The circulation, and the nutrition are languid, 
the stomach flatulent, the appetite sickly, the bowels costive, and the whole frame 
delicate ; the body is no longer nourished as heretofore ; the limbs shrink, even the 
single limb which supports the body, and which, by labouring more, should be pro- 
portionably thickened, also shrinks; But the vital function though faintly and lan- 
guidly performed, are regular and equable, so that the paralytic live long, unless, by 
the recurrence of the arterial impulses and want of care, they are allowed to undergo 
successive strokes of palsy. 

A symptomatic disease, like palsy, following occasionally such various affections, 
must require freer illustrations than any that can be embodied in the form of a de- 
finition. 

Frrst, It enters into the definition of all the diseases of the brain, whether pure- 
ly apoplectic, or febrile, that they terminate in recovery, death, or palsy ; or rather 
in death or palsy, for they rarely recover. The extreme vessels, within the delicate 
substance of the brain, may either be able to sustain the high action, or they may give 
way: If they continue entire, if no interposed remedies moderate the action, the 
apoplectic state is completely formed ; the stupor and slow pulse show that the 
brain is oppressed, and death ensues : If they give way, the substance of the 
brain is injured; the injury to the organization extends, like the general oppre- 
sion, to all the vital as well as voluntary motions of the body ; it does not suppress, 
but moderates them: the apoplectic impulse stops, the patient wakes trom his. 
stupor, but, is palsied on one side: nature, if not by a perfect, yet by a partial, in- 
terposition, arrests the dangerous arterial action, and saves the life. Thus wisely is 
the living body constituted: its. curious mechanism qualifies its excessive ac-, 
tions : cellular effusion in the common inflammation of a limb, deadens and re- 
presses the too violent action of its vessels ; and upon the same principle a similar 
exudation prevents the death, from excessive action of vessels, in the more noble 


parts, in the brain. © 
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Thus, according to circumstances varying in each individual case, according to the 
olence of the arterial impulse, or the tenuity or peculiar delicacy of the vessels, it hap- 
pens, that during the stupor of apoplexy, the struggles of convulsion, or the coma of 
fever (where the patient has lain many days in torpor, deafness, and passing his urine 
unconsciously), the vessels of the brain give way, and the patient recovers from the 
oppression of apoplexy, or from the deafness, insensibility, and stupor of fever, by 
becoming paralytic ; nor can it seem surprising, that the pulse which is at last sus- 
pended altogether in apoplexy, by the oppression, should be moderated in palsy by 
a slighter degree of the same oppression. 

SECONDLY, It often happens that under a slighter impulse, especially in younger 
subjects, the vessels suddenly give way, the apoplectic is anticipated by the paralytic 
state, and the hemiplegia, or palsy of one side, appears as an idiopathic disease. The 
period ef menstruation in girls, and of puberty in boys, when the proportions. 
of the body are changing, and its parts unfolding ; when the actions of the arteries 
are violent, and their strength unconfirmed ; when particular parts of the arterial 
system are more irritable, and the impulses, irregular, and at times accelarated, this dis- 
mal accident is liable to happen. ‘The boy goes to bed apparently well ; and, when 
he awakes, is palsified and unable to speak. 

Many times I have seen a young person of 15 or 18 years of age, of a sanguine- 
ous system, and predisposed form, go to bed, overheated with exercise, with play, 
dancing, or with riding, or perhaps with wine, having a throbbing of the temples, 
and giddiness of the head, but unconscious of danger, sensible of no greater de 
gree of confusion than what exercise has often caused, and youth and health 
dissipated. I have known a young person thus heated, awake in the morning 
palsied from vessels. giving way through natural delicacy, with only a. slight 
and no very unusual impulse of the blood, towards the brain. When the boy 
awakes, unconscious of what has happened, he finds his head confused, and’ his 
tongue faulters; his arm lies powerless by his side ; he only struggles to move and 
attempts to speak: the apoplectic state would have been fully formed had the action 
been a little prolonged, but in such sudden palsy, it is anticipated by the bursting 
of the vessels ; the impulse which produces apoplexy or causes palsy, is one and 
the same, but so transitory in a case like this that it passes. unobserved. 

I remember, with pain, the fate of a very fine boy of 17 years of age, in whom 
the arterial impulse was prolonged with very sensible effects, which were unhappily ill. é 
understood : how far he might have been predisposed to apoplexy by form or tempe- 
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rament, I knew not, for I never saw him till in a state of stupor, sitting, in a great 
chair, wrapped in blankets: his face was purple, his lips protruded, and his. nostrils 
expanded ; his breathing slow, but not stertorous ; his pulse heavy and throbbing, but . 
also slow: his head nodded: forward, when set upright: he: could be roused, but it 
was only to answer by monosyllables and impatient grunts. He had been several days 
in this condition, snoring when laid in bed, and in a state of torpor when set in his 
chair ; had no complaint, no desires, no appetites, no wish but to be left at rest; 
he took drink when presented to him ; could, by perseverance and teasing, be rous- 
ed to. something like conversation, but was perpetually apt to relapse into the lethargic 
state, nodding, and yawning, “while o’er his eyes the drowsy liquor ran.” ‘This 
young gentleman’s situation had been so entirely mistaken, that his danger was 
ageravated by the very means thought of for preventing it. There was so little 
appearance of disease, that his silence looked almost as like sullenness, or slug- 
gishness, as stupor: he was, when I was called, actually under a course of meré 
curial frictions: opium was administered every night at bed-time: his drink 
was port wine and water: the project of his cure was by mercury and 
sudorifics. ‘Though I prevailed so far as to have him immediately bled, and leech- 
es applied to the temples, and purged profusely, the apoplectic impulse was not 
subdued. On the second night, if I remember correctly, the vessels gave way: 
He was found in the morning paralytic, and is now lame and disabled for life. 
He has, like others thus struck, recovered his speech, the use in some degree of the 
left hand, and the strength of the corresponding leg; he is little emaciated ; his 
speech continues slow, but without hesitation ; his faculties are entire ; and it seems 
tome, that his period of life, (his growth being not then perfect), has favoured 
his recovery. 

I confess the recollections I have of this subject, viz. the predisposition to palsy, 
are so far from being correct, that they may be as well named prepossessions 
as recollections; but were I to name: the pericds of life in which palsy is most 
frequent, I should name those in girls, at which the menses first appear, or that 
in women, at which they cease to flow; and in boys, the age of puberty, and 
in men, from the 45th to the soth year. At particular times a slight impulse, 
even a paroxysm of intoxication, will thus injure the texture of the brain. 
The abuse of spiritous liquors of the worst description, which government. 
almost promotes, and which the poor, who know no other solace, cannot res 
frain from, peoples our streets with men, under 40 years of age, trailing one leg, 
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and starting and staggericig along; the abuse of. me, in imei is not more 
flagrant or disgraceful. Rat inp, RI 
There are some obvious conclusions, some recollections of the peculiarities of the 
brain, applicable to this subject, which surely will not escape you. |The brain is 
delicate in its texture, and in its vessels, and:is liable beyond all the other parts of 
the body to ecchymosis and effusion of blood into its substance ; thence palsy fol- 
lows an infinite variety of disorders: the apoplectic or febrile impulse, shocks, 
falls, even violent bodily exertions, burst the delicate blood vessels of the brain, and 
are thus occasionally the cause of sudden death. .The universal influence. of the 
brain over the intellect, the sensations, and the vital’and voluntary motion is such, 
that those slight extravasations which, in the liver, lungs, and other viscera, of 
slight consequence, and easily remedied by the natural powers, have, when they hap- 
pen in the substance of the brain, the most fatal tendency. The insensibility of this 
organ, the source of sensation to all the others, is so particular, that frequent as rup- 
ture of vessels, destruction of substance, and consequent palsy is, we cannot re- 
member that the patients suffer any thing but confusion of head :. The patient is 
astonished, sickened, paralysed, but not pained, though this important organs and 


its dependant motions, are quite ruined. . 

TYPHOMANIA, COMA VIGIL, COMA FEBRILIS, APOPLEXIA SYMPTOMATI-~ 
cA, are various names. for those affections of the brain which acccompany fever. 
Febrile Apoplexy, Caros Febrilis, is that apoplectic affection of the head which is 
accompanied with pulsation of the temples, flushed face, blood-shot eyes, and a 
rapid pulse, but the disease is merely apoplectic and peculiar to the head. "Fhe Apo- 
plexy of Fever is a symptom of a disease, naturally characterised by heat, thirst, 
a foul tongue, a sick stomach, and a rapid pulse ; when delirium or coma accompany 
fever, they vary in their degree, are not essential symptoms of fever, and are yet almost 
inseparable from it ; they add to the danger, and aré the chief signs from which our 
prognostics are derived. Typhomania, so named from Typhus malignant, or low 
fever, and mainomai insanio, is that stage of arterial excitement in the brain, in which 
the patient seems to sleep while he is really awake ; he lies in a degree of stupor 
from which he is easily roused; stares, mutters, struggles, talks incoherently ; 
and, after an interval of delirium, sinks down again in ‘stupor. This condition 
is frequent in fever; it is symptomatic of the affections of the brain ; it is the active 
declining into the oppressed state of the circulation: the stupor or compressed 
state. has begun, but the high «arterial action; or, delirious. state has not. yet 
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ceased. This mixed state of delirium and stupor is by no means peculiar to 
fever, but is extremely frequent after injuries of the head; for, after injuries 
of the head, the patient, often in the midst of stupor, rises, stares about him, falls 
upon the attendants, struggles, and sinks again into a state of stupor. 

Coma is the apoplexy of fever ;. it is increasing stupor, unmixed with delirium, 
from which the ‘patient is difficultly and imperfectly roused,; it is distinct from sleep ; 
it is that state of the brain which succeeds delirium, when febrile delirium, violent and 
furious, having continued long, the patient:sinks at each interval into coma, which 
at last. becomes continued... When.in Lyphoid Fever the low and muttering de- 
lirium has continued long, verging gradually towards coma with subsultus of the 
tendons; or when from a sudden and very violent impulse of blood towards the head; 
(as in peculiar types of Intermittent Fever), the patient, after ‘a short delirium, has 
fallen into a state of torpor, accompanied with stertor, thé coma or still and stupid 
state comes On, it is a sign of fatal import. -When, during a state of febrile coma, 
the stools and urine pass. involuntarily, the patient’s fate is determined ; when’ the 
delirium or stupor ends in palsy, from the vessels of the brain giving ‘way, the 
febrile action ceases, and the patient is saved: (“Hemipligia rite succedens, aegri 
mortem ad annos procrastinat ;”*) always the state of the brain proves, upon dis- 
section, that those who die of fever, die, apoplectic. 

These varieties, and alternations, of the delirious and apoplectic states, have proved 
too slippery to take any precise or permanent form, in the moulds cast by the noso- 
logist, and are intelligible only when regarded in a pathological ‘point of view. As 
pictures. of disease, definitions, involving at once delirium, and coma, rage and 
stupor, must be inconsistent; but as. suggesting to.us the prevailing state of the 
sensorium, or the state of the circulation. within the brain, every combination of 
those signs, however discrepant, must be’interesting... It is from the state of the 
intellect and sensations, that we take all our prognostics in fever ; it is fromthe ul- 
timate state of the brain, (the regulating organ ‘of the system, ) that we are to expect 
recovery or death ; and how difficultly an organ so delicate as the brain, requiring 
such a volume of blood to be circulated through it, and that volume increased, and its 
transit accelerated by every general disorder, even by a fit of laughing-or coughing, 
can escape injury or utter destruction where febrile action prevails; how the struc- 
ture of the brain can be one moment safe under the sudden impulse of an intermit- 
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* Sauvages, p. 479. 
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Gob THE APOPLEXY OF INTERMITTENT FEVER DESCRIBED. 


tent, dr during the long course of a'slow fever, is a very’ natural subject of reflec . 
tion, now while we are speaking of coma'or-the apoplexy of fever. 
ist, Intermitting Fever is accompanied with delirium and coma, sudden vio- 
lent, and dangerous in the last degree. If. exercise, wine, passion, or opium ‘disorder 
the circulation of the brain, well may the sudden invasion of an intermitting fever 
have the like effect. Bui it is hot the mere impulse of the blood, great though 
it be‘in every intermittent fever, that causes stupor, but an excitement of the arte- 
vial system of the brain peculiar to the intermittents of certain seasons, which often 
precedes the paroxysm in the form of a slight vertigo, resembling that of drunken- 
* neds, is visible during the cold stage in confusion and wavering, rises to delirium 
im the hot stage, and terminates in a stupor which, if it continue after the paroxysm, 
4s usually fatal. This stupor of the brain, is frequent in autumnal remitting and in- 
termitting fevers: it is frequent in the fevers of Italy and of hot climates: such a 
state of excitement often seems peculiar to certain seasons or constitutions, (as Sy- 
‘denham expresses himself,) when something singular in successions of the heats, 
colds, and dews of autumn contribute to form this impulse towards the head. 
There is a form of Apoplectic Intermittent which has been distinguished by the name 
of Tertiana Carotica*. A tendency to excited action of the arterial system of the 
head urged on by such a sudden and general acceleration of the pulse, as that which 
accompanies a tertian paroxysm, cannot failto produce its effe ct instantly. The 
tendency is evinced by slixhter wandering of the senses in the first, and second ague 
fit ;, in the third, the delirium comes on, and terminates in stupor early in the hot 
stage, the stupor survives the paroxysm, if it assumes the form of complete apoplexy, 
accompanied (unlike any other febrile coma) with snoring and oppressed pulse ; 
and is certainly fatal. . Here we perceive that no debility nor general disorder, pro- 
duced by the fever, is the occasion of death ; one organ alone, the brain, suffers ; 
and this affection of the brain runs through all the stages of headache, spd ie 
delirium, and stupor, or total palsy, in a period inconceivably short. 
- 2a, Continued fever produces changes in the circulation of the brain slower, but 
‘not less terrible, than these. The active or delirious state continues long : the coma- 
tose state advances slowly : the progress from the common headache of fever to deli- 


“e Carotica and caros are superadded to those diseases to express. the tendency to sleep or stupor, 
as carotides ‘are added-as a sort of cognomen to the arteries of the head, implying that sleep or stu- 
por is induced. by their morbid obstruction, or by tying ligatures upon them. The synonyme by 
which the apople¢tic intermittent and its varieties have been designated are CATALEFSIS QUARTANA- 
RIA, APOPLEKIA FEBRICOSA, TYPHOMANIA FEBRICOSA, CARUS FEBRICOSUS, TRITAEOPHYA APOPLECTICA, 
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‘gium, from delirium to lethargy, is slow; and the various degrees are denoted by the 
terms of Typhomania:Continua, Lethargus a febre, and Coma Lethargicum ; It is 
this kindof lethargy, (distinguished from apoplexy by want of stertor), which puts 
a‘termination to our nervous fever, or Typhus, to the delirious fever of confluent 
small-pox, and to the jail and hospital fever, which often are marked, even in their 
commencement, with delirium. There isa kind of febrile delirium which affords the 
most favourable prognostic; it is that in which the patient, not irascible, angry, nor 
furious, lies on his back, in a pleasing trance, and thinks he hears the ringing of bells 
or music, and:sees brilliant lights: these are signs of convalescence ; they are, I believe, 
the natural and healthy sensations renewed, but as yet indistinct. There is another de- 
lirium in which the patient when roused looks furiously, speaks wildly, struggles, and 
raves : as this kind of delirium advances, it is accompanied with more of stupor : the 
patient lies muttering and motionless : the alternations of furious delirium and stupor 
are irregular, and accompanied with corresponding changes of the pulse : when the 
stupor is accompanied with picking of the bed-clothes, inarticulate continual mutter- 
ing, subsultus tendinum, and involuntary stools, the brain is ruined, and the patient 
gone. Thestate of the brain in those who die of fever prove this, for it is completely 
_apoplectic: the slow recovery of those who survive, show the injury it has sustained : it 
‘snot because the muscular parts have been injured during fever by high vascular action, 
by want of nutrition, or by rapid absorption, that the whole frame is left so feeble : 
the indistinct and confused sensations, the loss of memory, the impaired intellect, the 
eradual recollection of former knowledge; the slow recovery of the reasoning powers, 
along with the feebleness and trailing of the limbs, which are long of regaining 
their vigour, demonstrate how much. the brain has suffered, and how slowly it is. 
restored ;, in many it never is. 

The more malignant the fever, the more unequivocal are the marks of diseased 
brain; all the fatal and sudden fevers of warm climates are fevers of the brain, 
and they are nearly allied. with the coup de soleil or sun-stroke. ‘The soldier, after 
being exposed to the sun, seems drunk, is giddy, raves,. becomes delirious, falls into a 
stupor accompanied with vomiting, and dies. It is obvious, that while the movements 
of the living system are regulated by the irritability, its solids and fluids are still sub- 
ject to every physical law ;. and I have no doubt, that the phenomena of coup de so- 
leil and yellow fever are attributable to. the expanded volume of.blood in plethoric 
systems operating upon the-brain. When a boy ora labourer lays himself to sleep 
an the sun, and is found in a state of stupor, with no increase of pulse, with no 
stertorous breathing ; when bleedings, and the effusion of cold water on the head, 


‘G08 BRAIN AFFECTED IN YELLOW FEVER. 
lh unavailing and the patient dies; when there is found, on dissecting the. head, 
no inward disorder, nor extravasation of blood *, what are we to presume but 
that the apoplectic state, unforced by any violent arterial action, but proceeding 
merely from expansion of the volume of blood, has become suddenly complete, 
but simple, and unattended with any yielding of the veins or arteries ? that the 
vessels of the head have undergone the same universal dilution, that is visible 
in the hand when exposed to heat. The effects of such a condition of its 
blood vessels on the vital functions of the brain, you are well aware of, and 
will not wonder if, sometimes, a full plethoric man exposed i in a hot climate to the’ 
direct rays of the sun, while he is awake in exercise, and exposed to other exciting 
powers, suffers such a sudden congestion of blood within the head, that he raves, 
or is convulsed, or bleeds from the mouth and nose, before he falls down and dies. 

‘Fever is a disease so directly connected with the state of the brain, that it could 
not seem very extravagant, were I: to refer a combination of symptoms consisting 
of irritated actions, unnatural sensations, and disorder of the intellectual powers, to 
an affection of the sensorium ; but, in place of laying down a theory of fever, I shall 
plainly state the facts, and in place of ascribing the worst of all fevers, the yellow 
fever, to the state of the sensorium, I shall refer you to the phenomena during life, 
and to the dissection ef the brain after death. 

3. Lhe Yellow Fever +, which has been pronounced a disease of deli. affects, 
most fatally, the young, the robust, the plethoric, those who have j just arrived from 


* Corusab insolutione, . -coup de soleil, est omnium sensnum et motuum cessatio, pulsu et respira- 
tione pacatissimis, imo imminutis omnibus artubus flaccidis, calore tamen et colore remanentibus, 
quam aliquoties observavi in pueralis, qui ad solem diu stererant aut dormierant, nec poterent ab hoc 
sopore excitari : lethalis toties fuit hic morbus et brevissimus : phlebotomiae repetitae, frigida capiti 


admota sine successu adhibita sunt ; > pulsus erat minime febrilis 5 secto capite nihil laesi invenim-+SAU- 


V AGES, 


+ Let it not be Imagined that I am so claret with the importance of the subject, as to ascribe 
universally the disorders of the body te the diseases of the brain: This would be writing m the 


amanner of that physician, to whom,,as to many of our tribe, Sterne showed little charity. « Plato 


seems in this (says Sterne) to have been a man of much the same temper and way of reasoning with 


Dr Baynard,. who, being a great-enemy to blisters, as imagining that half a dozen of them would 
ave aman as surely to his grave as a herse and six,—rashly contended, that the devil himself 
was nothine i in the world but one great bouncing cantharidis.” 

“It is ny professed intention to establish an analogy betwixt the apopleétic state of the was Be 
the condition in which it is found, (andthe stupor with which that state is accompanied) in the last ~ 


i 


OF THE PREDISPOSITION TO YELLOW FEVER. Gog 


sea, in perfect health, who are full of blood, who live unrestrained : while women, chil- 
dren, old men, and those emaciated by the heat of the climate, escape. The French, of 
spare habits, living abstemiously, and who are prepared by purges, evacuations, and’ 
temperance, are safe. The British soldier, who resigns himself to all kinds of licen- 
tiousness; who feeds according to the custom of his country, drinks of fiery rum gross* 
ly, fresh from the still; revels in the streets all night ; sleeps under a wall, and is in 
the morning exposed to the sun,—dies. Among officers, friend meets with friend ; 
their convivial meetings are protracted; they are willing to believe that wine is a 
preservative, equally, against the dangers of the climate and the horrors of infec- 
tion ;.they part, in a-state of intoxication, many: of them never to meet again. (a.); 


stage of fever ; but I'am too well acquainted with the many peculiar phenomena that fever exhibits; 
to ascribe it solely to the state of the brain. ‘The funétions of the skin, the bowels, the arterial sys- 
tem, are-all disordered’: the stomach is affeted with nausea, the bewels with diarrhcea, irresistible ° 
and incessant ; the skin is parehed and withered like an autumn leaf, unable to perform its need- 
ful functions, and hardly retaining its connection with the bedy-; the blood vessels allow their con- 
tents to ooze out through all the pores or extremities, or at the surfaces of the body, forming vibices: 
petechiae, specks, and puints, and blotches of extravasation and contagious fever, in common typhus; 
and ‘stripes of yellow and purple, of complete and incomplete extravasation, down the face, neck, . 
and back, in yellow fever: often the salivary glands pour out their secretion in a copious con- 
tinued stream, till the patient is exhausted ; and always, towards the conclusion of the dise se, the- 
vomitings and stools are. blackened by blood oozing profusely from the vessels of these surfaces : 
Yet still he predominant, the inseparable, the fatal symptom, is disorder of the brain, vertigo, head- 
ache, idiotism, delirium, coma, according to the degree of the fever or the constitution of the patient. 
The following notes are a vindication of what is delivered in the text. ‘They are so.arranged as to» 
correspond with the theorems they are meant to prove. They are high authority for: practical facts ; 
since, as will be foundin running them-over, they are the fruit-of severe, constant, steady observa~ 
tion, by men placed in scenes which allowed no trifling ; men sincerely desirous of discovering the 
truth, and. delivering it faithfully ; their own lives, as well as those of thousands, were at issue. They 
are chiefly taken from the works of Dr ‘Trotter, Dr M‘J.ean, Dr Jackson; the two latter gentlemen were - 
companions in that scene, where ten thousand fine.fellows, and almost all the medical staff appointed to 
attend them, were, in but a few months, laid under the turff. Dr Jackson, as well as Dr M‘Lean, did... 
his duty fearlessly, and with perfet zeal ; so that I may safely say, I know no man-who ‘¢ puts so-much 
of his heart into thea?’ His. histories-of this Endemic of the-W est Indies. are not-splendid narra-, 


tives, but plain, honest; faithful, and useful: 


“ (a) The youth of the patient, and a plethoric’ state, were invariably circumstances of danger. The state of body, in which the - 
patient was at the moment the disease invaded him, influenced my opinion of his safety. Ifit came on, after the indireat de~ 
bility of a debauch in wine, and sitting up late, there was always very considerable danget ; nor do I recolleé& almost an ins 
stance of a favourable termination, where the fever thus commenced, ~ [remember being once present at the flank mess, on the 


Hill, at Port-au-Prince, when considerable quantities of wine were-drank, and the parties sat up very late. My duty required 


GD THE HEAD REMARKABLY AFFECTED: 


‘It frequently happens that on the evening, before the fever is formed, before: the 
fnan is conscious of being seized with this,fatal disease, before the headache or delizi- 
um have begun, he is affected with a stupor more resembling intoxication than fever, 
insomuch that even the experience of a Trotter, or a Jackson, hardly suffice to.dis- 
finguish the true condition of the soldier thus attacked ;, he is in danger of being 
regarded.as' a-culprit, and, being subjected to military punishment, while he is really 
in the first stage of fever (d).. To this giddy and tipsy feeling, headache succeeds, 
and is the first sign of danger; headache, lassitude, listlessness, despondency, an 
entire indifference about life or its concerns, are usually the first symptoms 
of disease; and often, with the headache, there is giddiness, drowsiness, stu~ 
por, resembling those of deep intoxication (c); apoplexy sometimes appears ; 
while affections of the stomach, nausea, hickup, undefined and undescribable feel- 
ings, are inseparable from this confusion of head. Often the severity of the head- 
ache is so great, so sudden, so peculiar, that no words can express the sensation so 
well as those rude ones in which the common soldier usually describes his own 


feelings, viz. “a maziness,” (as he usually terms it,) “ to a degree which gives the 
“ impression of being knocked down by the blow of a hammer, a stupor like 


gne to leave them at a seasonable hour ; but three of the party were next morning seized with fever, and two of them perished 
on the fourth day. I think it necessary to be thus explicit on a subjeét that so nearly interests us all.” —A4‘Zean. 


(4) There is a species of delirium that often attends the early accession of typhus fever, from contagion, that I have known to” 
be mistaken for ebriety. Among seamen and soldiers, where habits of intoxication are common, it will sometimes require nice 
discernment to decide; for the vacant stare in the countenance, the look of idiotism, incoherent speech, faultering voice, and 
tottering walk, are so alike in both cases, that the naval and military surgeon ought at all times to be very cautious how he 
gives up a man to punishment under these suspicious appearances, Nay, the-certainty of his having come from a taverp, with 
even the efflavinm of liquor about him, are signs not always to be trusted: for these haunts of seamen and soldiers are often the 
sources of infeétion.— Trotter, p. 12+ 

April 16th 1795. P-—-—n, attendant on the sick in the hospital at Dorcum, west out in the evening to Fight a candle, and returned 
ia a few minutes giddy and stupid, as if dead drunk ; considered as such, by bis companions, he was concealed from the medical officer for twelve 
Bours ; next day, he shewed marks of an oppressed brain; he was deeply comatose; the pulse was nearly extinguished; the fin 
was purplish, cool, and clammy: he was speech/eis;—and died in the night, in less than thirty hours from the attack.—Fackson, 
p 136. 


(c) Headache, if not adtually the first, is among the first symptoms of this, as of other fevers; and the nature of the head« 
ache is different in different subjects, sometimes it is almost insupportable,—confined more particularly to the forehead and 
2emples, accompanied by sensations of tightness over the eyes, turgescence and starting ; sometimes the pain is more generally 
diffused, dull and obscure ; but it, for the most part, differs from the headache of ordinary causes ; though the difference is not 
easily defined, Headache is almost always present in the commencement in some degree or other 3 it sometimes abates in the 
course of the first twelve hours, frequently in the first forty-eight, and almost always before the termination of the third day. 

. During the severity of the pain, the forehead is sometimes hot and burning, sometimes cold and clammy. It happens also; and 
not unfrequently, that together with, or instead of headache, the attack is ushered in by giddiness, vertigo, drowsiness, or stupor like deep 
deep intorication : fits of apopleny, bysteria or tetamw, are observed sometimes, but they are upon the whole rare, and by no means 
‘shara@eristic of peculiarity. ‘ 


THE HEAD SHAKEN WITH THE PULSATION. 61% 


a 


“that of deep intoxication, a total inability of holding up the head (a) :? 
headache, vertigo ; temporary loss of sight; a red, staring, and muddy eye; a 
countenance either flushed or grim with sickness ; depression of spirits and fee- 
bleness of limbs, form the assemblage of symptoms by which the commencement 
of this fatal fever is marked (¢). 

But after 12 hours, or more, of headache, dejection, coldness, small frequent irre- 
gular pulse, the pulse becomes hard and tense; a burning heat diffuses itself over 
the body ; the pain of the head, which had abated, is aggravated; the pulsations of 
the carotid arteries are such as make the head shake with its force ; with a sense of 
fulness, weight, and heaviness through the whole head; drowsiness.and coma, but 
coma vigil, without the power of sleep (f.). — It is after this reaction, this circula- 
tion first perturbed and then excited to such violence, that the yellowness or ex-~ 
travasation appears in streaks, marking the features as if they were touched along the 


prominent lines, with yellowness running down the cheek and neck, and atcompany- 


(2) ‘The signs of ti.e commencement are not very different from those of other fevers, viz. disagreeable sensations at sto 
mach, nausea, flatulence, listlessness; languor, feeble action of the moving powers, sense of cold, or want of natural warmth, 
headache, from heaviness and confusion, or maziness.as the soldier usually terms it, toa degree which gives the impression of being knocked 
down by the blow of a bammer,---a stupor like that of deep intoxication,-~-a total inability of bolding up the bead. The appearance of the _ 
eye and countenance indicates srrongly 2 material deviation from health, but an accurate piéture is not easily conveyed in words; 
the eye is sometimes glossy, the look vacant and idiot-like, torpid, sad, and desponding, the countenance collapsed, dry, and 


withered like a plant nipt by frost, or failing from want of rain.”"—ackson, p. 167. 


"February 20th, 1790. W-——=n, an orderly attendant on sick, had been drooping for some days, but said nothing; to-day 
seized suddenly with pain of the head, as if knocked down by the blow of a hammer; the eye white, glossy, and inanimate ; 


the countenance grim and cloudy, with a tinge of a dufky yellow, exhibiting a colour not unlike that of mahogany.”——acksom, 


p- 127. 


(e) “ The attack of this form of disease is usually sudden, the sense of cold or even horfor is considerable, and. frequently 
alternates, during the first hours, with sensations of burning heat ; the headache is often intensely severe, particularly the pain of the 
forehead and temples,—it is frequently preceded by giddiness, vertigo, and temporary loss of sight ; the eye is often muddy, confused 
and red, staring and prominent, it sometimes seems to blink, or shun the light ; the countenance is flushed, or rather overcast 


and grim, often agitated and confused.”—Fackson, p. 172+ 


(f) The pain of the head, which had.in.some degree abated, recurs again, but it recurs with sensations differing from the fore 
mer ; marks of increased determination are now evident, the puljation of the temporal, and particularly of the carotid arteries is some~ 
times so violent, as te cause the bead and neighbouring parts to shake; there is also a. sense of fullness, weight, and heaviness through 
the whole head, sometimes with drowsiness and coma, but without thepower of sleeping ; the recolleGtion is confused, and not-under 
command, but that derangement of the reafoning faculty, properly called delirium, is a rare occurrence. ‘The countenance, is 
highly flushed, sometimes dark and cloudy ;: the eye is muddy and inflamed; the urine is {canty,—sometimes suppressed : the dowels are 
torpid,—dificultly moved by purgatives,—or moved by starts,— the evacuations, watery and in excess, do. not afford relief; the 
skin is generally dry, and the heat is unequal.—Fackson, page 184. 
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ing, in a particular manner, the course of the jugular veins (g), becoming every 
moment yellower, and at length violet and livid towards the end of the disease (h ). 
This extravasation is the fatal sign. . ; 

How reserved and prudent should our profession be in ascribing diseases to ima- 
ginary causes: the speculative physician, who, sitting in his closet coolly, pro- 
claims this to be a disease of debility, is unconsciously pronouncing the doom of 
thousands, while those who have faced the dangers of climate and infection, men 
called, by every humane and every selfish motive, to observe and report truly 
and faithfully the nature of this disease, deeply implicated in the tragical scene, 
whose lives surely pay the forfeit of their own ignorance, have declared, with 
unanimous voice, that bleedings, profuse repeated bleedings ( 7); the abstain- 


(g) The remittent is at times ufhered in with convulsions, which I have seen repeated at the periods of axacerbation, 
‘About the third day, sometimes on the evening of the second, or perhaps as late as the fifth, the yellowness begins to make its 
fatal appearance in streaks along the check, forming angles with the alae of the nostrils; they purfue the courfe of the jugulars ;. the back is also 
tinged in the same irregular manner ; the firft streaks extend, and become more apparent ; the vessels of the eye ‘gre evidently 
affeéted, and in a few hours the whole body assumes a golden hue; the black vomiting increases, and becomes dark- 
er; the patient feels at once relieved, from the pain in his stomach ; talks of his happy sensations, which, alas! are only delu- 


Sive.—DT' Lean, page 92». 


(6) The skin appears to lofe its natural serisibility, it becomes impervious, and seems, as if it were fearcely conneéted with 
the living system ; the colour, which from the commencement of the period of subsiding, had been gradually becoming more ané 


more yellow, in the latter ftages is often violet and livid,—in which cafe the pulfe is usually fmall, deep, and oppressed.— 


Fackson, page 187. 


(i) A fever appeared, at Philadelphia, in the years 1793, 1994, and 1797,- of great force and unufual mortality ; in the cure of 
avhich, a combination of evacuations,—bleeding and purging to great extent, obtained’ generat credit, among the more enlighten- 
ed and induftrious praétitioners of that city. The view is wholly directed to depletion; and the quantity of blood which fas. 
been taken away, on many occafions, by the phyficians of Philadelphia, without deftroying, or even endangering life, appears 
enormous; furnifhing a faét, which cannot fail to confound those who have asserted, that bleeding is improper in the violent 
fevers of hot climates, even that the loss of a few ounces of blood fs almost a certain caufe of deftruétion. The principle of 
eure, among the physicians of Philadelphia, hinges, as observed, wholly in depletion. The author of this outline employs their 
chief remedy ; but he employs it with a different view, and with different managément. At Philadelphia sixteen ounces is 
reckoned a large bleeding; but bleeding to this extent is often repeated, and accompanied with strong mercurial purges, all 
tending to diminish the suppoféd, or real inereased action. Here bleeding is directed to the amount of thirty ounces, or up= 
~ svards; in short to such extent, that an impression be at once made upon the system ; after which, such powers are recommend~ 
ed, as stimulate to a'train of ation, congenial to the aétion of health. The principle is different, in as much as there is a dif- 
ference between interfering-and leaving a business in the middle, or in interfering and conducting it forcibly to an issue. 

The Author's Treatment of the Remittent, after considerable experience— Whenever 1. was called to visit a person attacked: by the Re- 
mittent in the manner already deseribed, if there was any. inflammatory disposition, or that the patient. was a. stranger lately 
arrived, I instantly bled him in. proportion to his strength and the urgency of the case ; the quantity can.only be ascertained by 
the circumstances then prefent, and cannot be regulated but at’ the patient's bed-side.—No directions can be given in words, that: 
would apply toany number of cases ; as minute occurrences often guide the physician. lam,.however of opinion, that mush: 


gepends on the evacuation being liberal at first. —Ad'Lean, page 164. 


ALONG WITH BLEEDING, COLD ABLUTIONS. 613 


ing from wine ; the pouring cold’ wine profusely over all the body; the purging 
with calomel, and sickening with James’s powder, afford the only chance of sav- 
ing life. “ If the pain of the head,” says Dr Jackson, “ be severe, with sensations of 
fulness and tension; the pulsation of the carotid and temporal arteries violent, with 
eyes red and turgid, the pulse tense, confined, labouring, and a$ it were obstructed ; 
the heat ardent and concentrated, with burning sensations and anguish at stomach, 
the foundations of mischief are laid, and destruction, unless speedily averted, may 
be expected to be the consequence.” 

“ Begin with cutting off the hair, and shaving the head; place the feet in warm 
water, and allow blood to flow from the arm, not as measured by ounces, but till 
the headache be removed, and the existing state of the circulation actually chang- 
ed; cold water, or rather water artificially cooled, by the solution of salts, being 
then poured upon the head *.” 

Dangerous and loathesome as dissection must be in such climates and such a dis- 
ease, Dr Jackson has given us an unpremeditated, undisguised, account of the. ac 


But the pale relaxed habit never produces denfe and red blood. Physicians have drawn fome conclusions from this phaeno-= 
mena. ‘They refer that the first class bear blood-letting, without any material injury, and often with advantage; whilft the see 
cond, cannot bear without evacuation, without injury to the conftitution. Zmpressed with this doctrine, I held blood-letting in a warm 
climateto bein general improper ; without reflecting, that although this reafoning might apply to those, who had for any time resid- 


ed there, it could not apply to new comers, who had not been exhaufted by perspiration or relaxed by heat.—A4*Lean, page 130, 


Here we have the pleasure of seeing men bred in the paradoxical schools, renouncing those delu- 


sions, and subscribing to the imvariable practice of those who best knew the disease. 


The excitements of passion or wine have the fame effect as in the apoplectic.. Whilft the disease, (says Dr M‘Lean in de- 
{cribing the cafe ef a young officer uhder his care,) ‘was thus holding its vitorious career, he became, in a remarkable degree, 
attached to wine, and intreated me, in a manner too earnest to be refused, to let him have some. I had heard of cures perform~ 
ed sometimes from this delusive call, as if it were the voice of nature preferibing to herself; and I accordingly indulged him 
with such portions, as I conceived he might bear without exhausting him; he seized the wine with avidity, pouring on me 
many benediétions for what he termed the only gratification he could enjoy. The disease, however, continued to increase, his 


Senses gradually decayed, he passed his faeces in bed without any sensibility, and, altogether, became the most distressing spec~ 
tacle I had ever witnessed. On the twenty-first day from the commencement of the disease he expired, whilft, in a fit of deli- 
rium, he was attempting to get out at the window. : : 

Thus perifhed two young men of great promife ; they were the firft 1 ever attended in the Remittent of St. Domingo. 
M'Lean, page 09. 


I understood, however, that next day, he had an exacerbation, and vehemently demanded some potter or wine, which be- 
tng delayed or refufed, he was agitated by a moft furious passion, after which he funk into an irrecoverable debility, and expir~ 


ed with spasms and convulsions, This is net the only instance in which violent excitement has proved suddenly fatal— ‘Lean 


* Jackson. 


gle 
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tual state of that organ, on which all the vital and voluntary motions have a direct. 
dependence, from the condition of which many of the worst symptoms and most 
dismal prognostics are taken : I will not alter words which seem almost imagined, 
for the very occasion of proving that febrile stupor is one link in the apoplectic state 
of the brain. ; 


. APPEARANCES ON DISSECTION IN YELLOW FEVER. 


“Tur Brain appears upon dissection to be more or less affected in the majority 
of subjects, who die in the acute state of disease, or under the actual influence 
of fever ; the membranes, as noticed above, are then inflamed, or the blood vessels 


turgid to an extraordinary degree, give an appearance of commencing gangrene 
rather than that of inflammation, properly so called ; water is sometimes found in 
the ventricles, with evident effusion in the interstices; but this is an  effect;—not 


general,—not even frequent.” 

“ The vessels of the head, in the first form, are frequently full and distended with 
blood ; in some particular instances, marks of inflammation in the membranes, ad- 
hesions and sometimes cheesy exudations near the falx :—-water was found in the 
ventricles on some occasions, but this was by. no means a common occurrence—it 
seemed to be more frequent in diseases of type, than in the violent continued fever 5 
the distension and fulness through the whole volume of the brain was considerable, 
In the second form, particular marks of inflammation were seldom visible, but the 
venous system was uniformly and generally distended, as if filled by a successful 
injection yet upon the whole the general distension of the brain was less conspi- 
euous than in the former :—the plexus choroides was often a clotted mass of blood 3. 
the prominent features of disease, previous to death, consisted in a pale and lifeless: 
aspect, in a ‘state of pulse uncommonly slow,—perhaps under forty, power of motion 
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diminished in am extraordinary degree, but without actual palsy (k)”. 


(2) That determination happens to the head, is indire€tly proved, by the coma oftex present ; by the flushing in the face, and the 
visible adtion of the arteries about the neck and temples ; and direétly by disseétion, which shows actual derangement, and marks of 
fullness in the vessels. But what is more to the point, in cases where the indireét proofs aye occurred, great suffusions of 2. 
clear fluid have been found in the brain. This clearly argues an increased aétion of these vessels, and an unusual fullness in con~ 
sequence. I know, itis dificult to draw precise and just-conclusidns from the state of the brain after death ; because in. the strug=- 

4 gles of dying, and the peculiar circumstances of respiration during these agonies, almost every one dies in a state of apoplexy. And hence, the ves~- 


sels of the brain appear ower distended on: dissection, though this distention might not exist tilh a few minutes before death, —BM'Lean, 
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LeTHArGus SoMNOLENTIA, Diathesis Soporosa, The Serous APpopLexy, 
the apoplexy of old age, is a distinction truly founded in the state of the brain ; 
it is a disease rare, or rather. unknown in youth, unless you account the stupor of 
slow and nervous fever, or the fatuity that follows it, a degree of this affection ; 
it is frequent from the 40th to the Goth year. It is a disease arising from the 
slowly increasing dilatation of the veins, and increased effusion on the surfaces of 
the brain ; changes which, though common to all parts of the body, produce more. 
sensible and alarming effects on the brain. Men of big, relaxed, and corpulent 
habits, pale, bloated, plethoric, and self-indulgent, -who, from affluence and indo- 
lence, have lived an inactive and -sensual life, are peculiarly subject to lethargy. 
- That dilatation’ and languid circulation of the veins, which increases as we advance 
in life, and which probably checks the sound ‘and natural action of the arteries, and 
puts a period to the healthy function of the organ, is increased by gluttony and 
indulgence, by inebriety, grief, sorrow protracted, and intense studies, (qui libris 
diu impulescunt, vitam agentes sedentariam): relaxed circulation, is  invari- 
ably accompanied with increased exudation, till, at last, the faculties begin ‘to fail ; 
the activity of mind is first impaired, then the memory, and the judgment last of 
all, for as there is no arterial excitement there is no delirium in this disease*. First is 
observed a propensity to sleep, the patient-snores profoundly, sleeps long, is roused 
with difficulty in the morning, and is hardly awake during the day: he is more 
 adifferent to his affairs or usual occupations, falls asleep. instantly after a meal, 
especially after dinner, and slumbers over the most amusing book, or in the most 
animated circle of friends: at last he slumbers incessantly ; at table, in his chair, 
in his office, amidst his public functions; he falls into a degree, not of stupor, 
for he can be roused, but of torpor, which unfits him for every duty : he stops in 
the midst of giving orders, forgets what he has said ot wished to say, becomes in- 
different to all external objects; sleeps or slumbers in whatever posture you place him, 


* Qui morbo isto laborare dicuntur, aut magno ejus insultu plane decumbentes, in tantum sopore 
obruuntur, aut vix ab ulla sensibilis objecti_ impressione excitari queant : quin 4 punctione, aut velli- 
catiéne acriori, si forsan oculos aperiunt, aut membra surrigunt, denuo statim insensiles facti recli- 
nant, et non raro, cum sibimetipsis relinquuntur, somuo perpetuo indulgentes, transitione facillima 
mortem ipsam, quam in Typo simulabant revera obeunt ; cujusmodi faroxysmus saepissime febrem ad- 
junctam habet, quae tamen, cum.aegroti evigilant, et ad se perfecte redeunt, plerumque sponte cessat- 
Vel 2. pro /ethargi habentur, qui sensuum torpore immodico oppressi, in somnum fere semper procli- 
ves reperiuntur; ita ut medio itinere, immo inter prandendum, aut quodvis aliud agendum, subinde 


" jmtorporem prolabantur.—Willis, De Letharge. 
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ewhether in his chair, or recumbent: his speech is slow, interrupted, and paralytic like ; 

‘however much roused, he immediately sinks down again ; by remaining unassisted, 
being suffered to snore and sleep, exposed to the fire, or in a soft and downy bed, 

by being over fed, not purged, nor roused, nor stimulated, he becomes truly apo- 

plectic ; and a person who might have been saved and long preserved, as I know 

from experience, in passable health, dies with stertor and an oppressed pulse. 

The increase of the serous effusion is inseparable from every state of oppressed 
circulation, as anasarca is from the state of a limb compressed by ligatures or tumours; 
it is accordingly found in all dissections of the apoplectic, epileptic, inflamed, or de- 
litious states of the brain. ‘This serous apoplexy, or lethargy, requires not bleed- 
ing, for there is no apoplectic impulse; it forbids not vomiting or blisters; it~ 
requires rather purging, sudorifics, and mineral waters; exercise, and early hours ; 
abstemious diet, but consisting of animal food, with a little wine. 

‘The HyDROCEPHALIC STATE is a serous effusion, but of a very opposite na- 
ture, never occurring in the aged, rarely in adults, frequent only in childhood, from 
the third to the seventh or tenth year; proceeding, not from dilated veins and slow 
effusion, but suddenly arising from high arterial action, as serum is effused in an in- 
flamed abdomen or herniary sac. It is a kind of serous effusion, not preceded by tor- 
por, indifference, slumbering, loss of memory or intellect, but by headache, fever, and 
the most agonizing screams; and, when the effusion takes place of the arterial action, 
squinting, dilated pupil, stupor, and convulsive and horrible distortions, close the 
scene, It is not a dropsy, a slow and harmless effusion, nor is the exudation of 
serum, disten ding the ventricles, the cause of any one symptom, except the stupor of 
fatal prognostic ; it is purely an inflammation of the brain, id 


en Ta 


Ts it against pathology that the masters in our profession should inveigh, as 
if that were the department of our science the most subject to abuse? By no 
means! It is by substituting conjectures to enquiries, by delighting in their own 
fancies, and neglecting facts, that the work of refutation is endless: “ One 
buildeth a wall, and another daubeth it with untempered mortar: say unto them 
that daubed it with untempered mortar, that it shall fall.” There is no good 
cause why pathology, the only precious part of our science, the sole theory 
that can be supposed permanent, should be excluded from the definition of 
disease, since the cause is indeed the disease, the thing to be described, with- 
put expressing which we define nothing. I see no reason why we should cir- 
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eumscribe our descriptions of disease to such outward signs as may be seen in the liv- 
ing body, (quae sensibus in viva homine distingui possunt) ; it is no treason, as far as 
I can perceive, against the common cause of the science, to join, with the marks and 
external signs of disease, the phenomena we discover in.the dead- body. Let the 
dissection of the dead body be your last appeal in every difficulty, your sole argu- 
ment in proving the truths of your science; in place of sitting meditating on doc- 
trines in your closet; walk your rounds of practice with zeal and diligence: degrade 
not your science with a succession of conjectures, when you may establish a chain 
of facts: when your patient dies, and you are doubtful what precedent his deatlr 


affords, leave nothing to conjecture, be careful to enquire the very truth ; 


« Enter his chamber, view his lifeless corpse. 


«© And comment then, upon his sudden death.” 


SKETCH, OR ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE PARALYTIC STATE OF THE 
BRAIN. 


Pa.sy is bursting of the blood vessels, with destruction or damage to the 
substance of the brain, accompanied with irrecoverable lameness of the opposite 
side of the body :—I know no exercise of the reason, more calculated to im- 
prove your talent of observation, to enrich your mind with various analogies, 
to ripen your notions of the actions and accidents of the circulating system, or to 
attach you to your profession, as.a science founded on true and physical principles, 
than an inquiry into those consequences which so invariably accompany even the 
slightest extravasation in the substance of the brain. Let us renounce unequivocally all 
weak pretensions to a philosophical theory of nervous energy, and proceed, in sim- 
plicity and modesty, to record the various species and degrees of extravasation which 
take place in the brain: we shall then find ourselves engaged in the investigating a suite 
of facts which have a natural and very interesting connection with each other, and 
with all the most important, and far the most frequent diseases and accidents to which 
man is liable: we are, perhaps, far from knowing all the causes of palsy ; yet what: 
we do know, is so clearly proved as to guard us from the fascinations of speculative doc- 
trine ; we.can not deviate into mere theory, nor do otherwise than pursue, steadily 
and soberly, the line of facts which explains the incapacities and infirmities, produced 
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at once in mind and in body, by partial injuries of the brain: in an enquiry so purely 
physical, depending on direct and obvious facts, nothing can pass for reason, but 
what is confirmed by demonstration ; hence illustrations of the nature of those 
which I am now to lay before you, must be pleasing and simple. ; 

And, first, let me remind you, since extravasation in the substance, or on the sur- 
faces of the brain, is the subject which I have undertaken to explain, of the simple 
incontrovertible data on which all our reasoning must proceed, of those principles 
which are now to be put to the test of experience ; that there is no part nor organ 
‘of the body so exquisite, soft, and delicate in’ its texture as the brain, which is 
maintained in its entireness, and supported under the intense circulation of its blood 
only by being encased and supported by the scull: that there are no vessels so 
tender as those of the brain, so apt to yield before any sudden impulse or unusual 
action, or so much disposed to give way spontaneously, even while no unusual 
force acts upon them, when neither the pulse is accelerated, nor the breathing con- 
strained ; that there is no department of the circulating system endowed with such 
irritability. It seems the natural constitution of this organ, that wherever the facul- 
ties are extensively excited or exerted, the function of the brain must be supported by 
a more rapid circulation; and thence, in a fit of passion, excitement mounts upon ex- 
citement, the eyes glisten, and the visage is inflamed, the veins swell and the throat 
seems suffocated; the temples throb, so that every pulse tells upon the ear and upon the 
brain, till the senses are in confusion, and the ‘person ready to fall down: it is at 
such a time and under such impulse, that the arteries are apt to give way, sometimes 
from the mere impulse of the blood, sometimes from natural delicacy or weakness 
at some particular point, sometimes from diathesis or gradually increasing distension 
of the vessels, till they are so weakened as to yield to the slightest cause; some- 
times, I doubt not, from ulceration or a varicose state of the surface of the brain, 
the floor of the ventricle or of its choroid plexus, for, in all parts of the body, slight 
disorders are often slowly and imperceptibly, preparing the way for our dissolution. 
but such ulcerations or local debility, give no intimation of danger; the destin- 

ed vessels give way in the brain as suddenly as the heart bursts, and often 
(though palsy alone sometimes ensues) the extravasation is as fatal as that from . 
the ruptured auricle ; if slight, the patient often starts from his seat, cries out with 
alarm, vomits, is cold, has lost his ‘voice, and is palsied in one side: while 
on the other hand, if the laceration be wide, and the extravasation extensive, 
the patient falls down senseless, struggles, foams at the mouth, passes his faeces and 
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urine involuntarily, and expires. Thus, strait are the limits betwixt the slowet 
and gentler effusion, which ends in palsy or lameness, and the*sudden and fatal one 
ending in violent convulsions : I must speak then at once and almost indiscriminately, 
of slight palsy, and of sudden death ; for of those who die suddenly and unexpectedly 
in bed, much a greater proportion die by bursting of vessels within the head, than 
by bursting of the great vessels near the heart. 

Nothing can be more interesting to the pathologist than to observe the various de+ 
grees of resistance which this system of blood vessels gives to force or impulse, to 
the violence of a concussion or of a fall, to the hurried circulation produced by bodily 
struggles, or to the impulse of blood into the arteries of the head, produced by passion, 
drunkenness, apoplexy, or other causes of disorder. Every unusual impulse of 
blood towards any organ, tries the strength of its vessels, and betrays the weaker points: 
In one person, the slightest concusion or hurried circulation will produce haemor- 
thagies from the nose and confusion of head, and the vessels giving way even under 
their usual and gentle action, palsy is produced ; while in another, the vessels with- 
stand paroxysm after paroxysm, of the most violent excitement, as in the drunkard, 
whose excesses pass long unpunished, till the organization of the brain is impaired by 
repeated violence ; till its exudations are augmented, its cavities enlarged, its functions, 
and all the animal motions dependant upon them, ruined; or as in the apoplectic, whose 
arterial systemi acts with such energy that general effusion takes place into the cellu- 
lar substance, with general gorging of the veins, and general pressure of the brain, till 
every faculty is extinguished, and every principle of motion stopped. Often in the 
deepest apoplexy, preceded by the most intense arterial action, the blood vessels with- 
stand the impulse, and the patient expires without one blot or speck of extravasation 
being found in the substance, or on the surface of the brain, or any more halitus than 
such oppressed circulation, or the natural changes after death, may account for. 

The dissector, well acquainted with the operations of the preparation room, is 
more familiar with reasoning of this nature; to him the accidents which happen 
every moment, and interrupt the works of his own hands, explain what will hap- 
pen when the arteries of the brain are forced by a rapid circulation : what he sees in 
the dead body is not a mere argument and analogy, but a demonstration of what . 
will happen in the living ; and he inquires and reasons about the cause of his good or 
ill success in injecting the vessels of the dead body, as the physician inquires or 
should inquire, into the causes of like extravasations in the living system. The dis 
sector while he injects the arteries of the head, and pushes the fluid onwards with a 
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steady and gentle force, so as to insinuate it through all their channels, distinguishes, 
by an elastic resistance, whether the injection moves along the vessels, is retain- 
ed within them by the strength of their coats, whether they are tense, full, and still en-, 
tire. Sometimes having injected with a force, almost overpowering the elasticity of 
the arteries, and having advanced to the very limits of what their strength can bear, 
some of the delicate extremities give way; and he finds among the flesh of the 
muscles, or in the cellular substance of the glands, or within the brain, upon dissect- 
ing it, small extravasations, such as might be compared with ecchymosis in the living 
body. When the brain especially is thus injected with wax, its tender texture 
often gives way, and the cerebral substance being dissolved by putrification, wash- 
ed away by frequent ablution, and the vessels alone left like the branches of a tree, 
clots of the injected wax are found hanging from their extremities, importing the 
bursting of the extreme vessels, and representing such clots of extravasated blood as 
often are found in the living body, and more frequently in the brain than in any other 
part. Sometimes, at some weaker point, a large vessel gives way under the force 
of the syringe, and the operator is conscious the resistance is gone, that the injec- 
tion has failed, that he cannot by pushing his injection fill a system of vessels of 
which one branch has given way; the resistance being gone at one point, the 
pressure upon all the other parts instantly ceases. 

In the living body, as in the dead, the soundest system of vessels, urged be- 
yond a certain degree, must give way. In the living body, the propelling power 
is tegulated, the vessels are endowed with very different powers of resistance from 
the mere elasticity of dead matter: the blood of the veins is flowing onwards, in the 
living body, to the heart.in a continued stream, so that the impulse of the arteries is 
little opposed, and no rude or foreign power is applied to distend and burst them : 
impulse and resistance are balanced, and yet the vessels give way in the living body 
as in the dead. “ Always,” says Walther, “in those who die slowly of apoplexy, 
we have found extravasation of blood*.” ‘There is then a degree of violence which 
the: vessels of the brain never are able to withstand; and every impulse within 
this degree, especially when actually approaching to it, is full of danger, 

In the living, as in the dead body, the bursting of any smaller vessel secures 
from farther violence the whole system to which it belongs: the gushing of blood 
from the mouth and nostrils, after falls and concussions of the head, is thence 


*¥ In cerebro omnium tarda apoplexia necatorum hominum, post mortem semper sanguinem inve- 
nimus extravasatam, § 64. 
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esteemed no unpropitious sign ; and-in febrile or apoplectic impulses, in constitu- 
tional headaches, vertigo, and: determination to the brain, haemorrhagy, from the. 
nostrils, is accounted critical, and indeed it is so, by saving the brain from any 
strain upon its circulation: Hoffman accordingly found advantage in “ exciting 
artificial haemorrhagy from the nose, by thrusting pins or quills up the nostrils till 
the blood flowed in a stream*.” 

In the living body as in the dead, extravasation happens from the very slightest 
as well as from the most violent causes ; from a blow, there is a suggillation of the 
skin, which becomes black in a few moments, and continues green and discoloured 
for weeks ; from pulling of the hair arises aneurism of the arteries of the scalp, or, in 
other terms, such effusions of blood as cannot be reabsorbed, and which even destroy 
the scull : from the severity of a cough, I have often seen sudden and compleat extra- 
vasation under the skin of the face, (especially under the looser skin of the eye-lids, 
or parts under the eyes,) not only discolouring, but raising and thickening it ; raising 
it often in the form of flat broad blotches or little tumors, such as might be coyer- 
ed with the point of the thumb, and perfectly black. From the violence and strug- 
gle of hysterical or convulsive paroxysms, we see the face livid with extravasation, 
which continues in spots and blotches ; and, in yellow fever, the cutaneous extfavasa~ 
tions forms streaks down the cheeks, neck, and shoulders. In apoplectic and con- 
vulsive disorders, as in the young man who fell down in the tennis-court, the ex- 
travasation is not limited to the delicate substance of the brain, but the same im- 
pulse produces an external suffusion of blood which extends over the neck and 
shoulders, so that the appearance of the corps is shocking+. Much of the swel- 
ling and of the deep colour, in the worst and most dangerous species of inflamma- 
tion, proceeds from extravasation, especially under the skin, in the glands, and 
among the cellular substance of the viscera, Tumors of the liver and of the spleen 
produced by febrile paroxysm, and especially accompanying malignant quartans, 
are mere extravasations ; and the liver, and more especially the spleen, swelled to 
an enormous degree, are found to be as it were sacs of putrid and extravasated blood, 
Spots and blotches of extravasation discolour the inflamed bowels when verging 
towards gangrene. This yielding of the minuter vessels is the cause of much of the 
destruction, and of many of the most conspicuous phenomena in diseases of all 


* « Donec tandem sanguis ex variam venulis ad uncias circiter vi; ope pennulae intrusae, in eo 
. . ~ ” 
nimirum latere ubi dolor consistebat, fuerit coocatus.”—Hofiman, 


+ Vide page 563. aKa 
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parts of the body ; but extravasation which injures only some unessential part in any 
of the other viscera is fatal when happening in the brain. 
Extravasation is produced in the brain by every cause, whether external violence . 
or excited action, which can produce it in any part of the body, and to such 
causes ‘the head is in a most peculiar manner exposed. By the concussion of a 
shock, a fall, or the blow of an obtuse and heavy body, blood bursts from the 
nostrils, mouth, and ears: Is it any wonder, if the concussion, which thus univer- 
sally bursts the delicate external vessels of the head, causes, at the same moment, 
extravasation in the more delicate substance and finer vessels of the brain? From 
natural weakness, the vessels of the brain oftem give way suddenly even under the 
natural and healthy action, nor are we aware of any danger till some tragical scene 
betrays such partial weakness, then the brain, being inundated with blood, the pa- 
tient suddenly expires. Nor are we always aware of the danger even when the 
bursting of the vessels is a consequence not of external violence but of arterial ac- 
tion, for a slight impulse will produce danger, when conjoined with any local weak- 
ness: the arterial excitement, which bursts the weaker part, is often obscure and 
transitory, so that we hardly remark the flushed cheek or giddy feeling which pre- 
eedes the stroke ; thence predisposition to-apoplexy, habitual headaches, vertigo, he- 
micrania, and all the slighter affections of the head, are frequent precursors of 


the paralytic stroke ; and excess in wine, paroxysms of passion, and indulgence in 


venery are never void of danger. 

In the brain, where every the’ slightest touch of extravasation does harm, 
where every general effusion is fatal, the effects must vary infinitely according to 
the size of the vessels which have given way, the rapid or slow manner in which 
the blood is poured out, the part of the brain in which the extravasation hap- 
pens, and a thousand circumstances, a few only of which come within the limited 
sphere of our observation. ; 

Sometimes, from an arterial action hardly sensible to the patient, a slighter effu- 
sion, an ecchymosis, a gradual oozing out of blood takes ‘place, so slowly, and from 
such slender vessels, that it is easily repressed by the general resistance within the. 
skull’; the effusion is such, as may be compared with the small clots, which, after 
a fult and bold injection of the vessels of the. brain, are found hanging to their 
extremities: only a smaller part of the brain is injured, but it is so injured, that ir- 
recoverable palsy ensues: the patient staggers, and is giddy; he thinks to move, 
but finds that one leg can no longer support him, and that he cannot grasp with his 
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hands ; he falls down, pale, cold, and almost insensible ; he has lost his speech ; his 
mouth is distorted, and he is palsied on one side; and he generally vomits. Some- 
times the vessels that give way are large, and the extravasation sudden and widely 
diffused ; the patient, as if struck, utters a cry of alarm, falls down, struggles in the 
most horrible convulsion of one side of the body, while the other is paralysed; is 
pale and cold ; passes his faeces involuntarily ; has an oppressed and intercepted 
pulse ; lies for some hours.in the deepest apoplectic oppression, and dies. This is 
not palsy nor apoplexy, but sudden death; and, upon dissecting the head, the 
blood is found to have burst from some greater artery ; to have burst, in various 
parts, through the medullary substance of the brain ; it fills the ventricles, oppresses 
the surfaces, and. inundates the whole cavity of the cranium, so that we hard- 
ly know from what point it has originally burst out ; but the disaster accounts too 
plainly for the convulsive struggles which precede death. ‘This is what has been 
termed Sanguineous Apoplexy *, Haemorrhagia Cerebri, apoplexy in which, 
upon dissection, blood is. found effused in the cavities of the ventricles ; while 
that pure and simple apoplectic state, in which nothing is remarked but veins 
highly distended with black and half coagulated blood, is named Apoplexy, from 
ATRABILIS ; as if atrabilis, black bile, an imaginary humour, which was supposed to 
produce one of the imaginary temperaments of the ancients, had entered into the 
veins of the brain, and poisoned its functions. Sometimes the vessels of the 
brain are capable of withstanding any degree of concussion, any force of arterial im- 
pulse, till the veins are gorged, the cellular substance injected, and deep oppression 
of the senses, stertorous breathing, slow pulse, and complete apoplexy ensue. 

Thus, we perceive that, while in the dead body the unrestrained pressure of an 
unskilful injector discovers. any weak part, and bursts the vessels, there are 
also in the living body, oceasional impulses which. the vessels can never with- 
stand: as.in the dead body, when the vessels. are weak, the slightest pressure 
of the syringe will burst them, the slightest scintillation of arterial action will: 
burst them in the living; and the ery of alarm which the patient gives, and 
the convulsion and tumult of a fatal paralytic stroke, is often preceded by a flush- 
ing and redness of the cheek, and. by a giddiness, so slight as hardly to be perceived. 


* « Haemorrhagiae Cerebri appellatione, nos fortem et pernicialem illam Apoplexiam Sanguineam 
comprehendimus. quae ab effusione crueris in cerebro ex ruptis ibi, citra violentiam.externam, vas- 
culis, oritur,” &c.—-- Hoffman, Toms iv. sect, 1. cap. 7- 
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Carry it ever in your mind, then, that the apoplectic state is a state of unisveral 


pressure, for vessels injected and gorged with blood operate on every part and par- 
ticle of the brain: that the paralytic state is a local injury, proceeding from a more 
gradual and limited effusion of blood: that the general effusion of blood, which,’ 
poured out from_a larger artery, inundates the brain, has effects nearly similar to’ 
those of apoplexy : that\while the patient survives such a bursting of a larger vessel, 
he is entirely oppressed, but more generally convulsed: and remember, also, that 

the pathognomonic, or distinguishing signs of palsy, are shrunk features, a feeble 

pulse, hiccup and sickness, that the senses are entire, but the tongue and one side 

paralysed ; while the distinguishing signs of apoplexy are, a flushed face, oppress- 

ed senses, relaxed limbs, laborious breathing, and a slow but often a heavy and 
throbbing pulse, and the sphincters relaxéd. If the vessels give way early in the 

disease, the action being less violent at the time of their bursting, the whole 

system of vessels is saved, not by the extent of this haemorrhagia cerebri, but by 

the deadening effects of this accident on the brain and on the circulation ; and thus 
the life is preserved, by that catastrophe, which paralysis half the body: But if the 

vessels withstand the impulse long, the apoplectic impulse continues, the arteries work 

the blood forward into the veins, the substance of the brain becomes turgid, the apo- 

plectic stupor is compleat, and if the vessels then yield, they burst with a wider la- 

ceration, and the death is sudden and convulsed. 

_ What symptoms should we look for, when the arteries of the brain give way? 
¥xpressly those which. we usually witness, viz. the outcry as of one shot, and 
an indescribable confusion, or the struggles of an animal under those cruel 
and merciless experiments which I have already described. In effusions, sud- 
den and violent, the extravasation bursting through the substance, or spread- 
ing widely over the surfaces of the brain, the cry of alarm and the fall are sud- 
den, the contortions dreadful, and the death epileptic; but when the blood 

_isslowly insinuated, from a breach of slender and extreme vessels, into the substance 
of the brain, the patient often does not thus fall down all at once pale, alarmed, and 
powerless, without utterance or capability of motion; but feels his hand powerless that 
it cannot grasp, his thigh benumbed, but in no unusual degree, his words interrupted 
in a manner more ludricrous than alarming ;, his. friends or servants observe his 
condition before he is aware of it ; he attempts to rise from table, before he is cons¢i- 
ous that he is powerless, and he falls down, because he’ expected the stricken limb to 
support the weight of the body. How delicate must the substance of the brain be, 
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since it allows so insensible an exudation and is ruined by so slight a one? How na- 
tural that every greater shock, or more violent impulse of arterial blood, should force 
such vessels to yield? Flow infinite the variety produced by the various degrees of 
effusion, in parts of the brain which give way ? : 
Let us not ‘say, what ‘avails it to know the varieties of a cause which leads to in- 
curable palsy, or inevitable death ? It may avail us much, a knowledge of a physi- 
cal fact can. never be unimportant : the establishing it as a truth, that certain symp- 
toms follow certain derangements, that particular phenomena follow what are 
named causes, that by destruction of part of an organ, or of the whole, cer- 
‘tam properties of mind and body are utterly abolished, can never be unimportant ; 
such facts, well and experimentally proved, lays the ground of many int eresting analo- 
gies ; were our inquiries to stop wherever practical applications fail to teward, or 
seem to close upon our labours, we should walk our round of speculation within: 
natrow limits. If this disorder of the main organ of feeling and motion is one 
which cannot be repaired, yet it is something to know how it is affected ; to know 
precisely and truly, when our friend has fallen down powerless, what has hap- 
pened ; to foresee danger, and to cure predisposition. Palsy is named debility ; 
and we have all of us an indistinct idea, that grief, fear, despair, poverty, imprison- 
ment, and persecution, or any long continued depression of mind, will produce palsy : 
it is marked down as chief of the-class DEBILITATES by Sauvages ; and unfortunately 
all the prejudices of our senses confirm this fatal error. The patient who falls down, 
pale, cold, convulsed, with a trembling pulse, and half the body palsied, is debilitated; it 
cannot be denied. In this debility tonics are given inwardly, and stimulants, as sti- 
mulant oils, blisters, hot fomentations, are applied tothe part : the practice is good, 
that ‘too cannot be denied, the fact is true, but the inference is dreadful ; for where- 
ever the sames timulants and tonics are given, in the moment of the paralytic stroke, a 
slighter palsy may be hurried on to an effusion of blood which will immediately 
produce convulsion; or given in the case of apoplexy, the apoplectic impulse, 
though slight and perhaps curable, may, by a slight error, be made to end imme- 
diately in death. In palsy and apoplexy the impulse is one ; the precautions are the 
same. Palsy is a bursting of the vessels, as little foreseen and as purely accidental, as 
the bursting of the auricle of the heart: it isa bursting of the vessels of the head, ac- 
cidental or natural, that is to say, preceded by latent, or by obvious causes. It is al- 
ways violent, being an effect of a shock, or of an arterial impulse. Debility ! might 
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gave us from such a disease, could never cause it : debility artificially produced, or 
‘n other terms moderated action, is the true prevention. 

We have reduced to plain intelligible principles, ‘a disease which has been ill un- 
derstood when named and classed among thé debilities; and I shall next proceed 
to lay before you afew of the phenomena, medical and pathological, of this disease. 
While the symptoms vary according to the degree and manner, the rapidity or the 
place of the effusion, it cannot be easy to give a just picture of the paralytic stroke, it 
would be wrong to give an uniform one. When the blood moved by some danger- 
cus, though hardly preceptible impulse, or bursting through some more delicate or 
weakened part, oozes out and is subtilely and slowly injected into the substance ot 
the brain, the patient feels neither pain, alarm, nor vertigo, but is palsied before 
he is aware, and his domestics or friends first observe his lameness : he is not sicken- 
ed as in the more sudden stroke ; he does not vomit as when the brain suffers a 
more violent and sudden injury ; perhaps he is walking with his friends in an even- 
ing after the heat of an oppressive and sultry day, and they remark him trailing one leg 
or walking in a feeble tottering and unusual manner*, When a child is struck, the 
‘parents often observe it to rise and fall down again, as if in play; nor apprehend 
danger till they find one leg lame and the fingers of the corresponding hand crook- 

_ ed and bent into the palm. The master of a family feels himself after supper 


* In this and every description I am careful, without the formality of a narrative or case, to ex- 
press the actual circumstances of such accidents as I have witnessed in practice. 


* We see sometimes the effusion taking place very gradually in the brain, even ofachild. Afine 
boy, of three years and a half old, strong, fleshy, and of a ruddy complexion, in the best health 
and spirits, in habit of body remarkably full, lively, playful, and rambling, was remarked for about 
a week by his parents to be strangely changed ;.he babbled, and no longer spoke as usual, neither easily 
nor intelligibly, but still ran about with his little play-fellows. On the sth day, on a Saturday’s even- 
ing, the mother suddenly observed him rolling in the floor, in an uncouth manner ; but he got up again; 
moved about a little in a ludicrous fashion, fell down again from time to time, and rolled so oddly 
on the floor, that she could not imagine whether the child was but in a playful mood, or whether, as 
she found, he had actually lost the power of one side. She took him upon her knee, stripped him, 
handled every lunb with all the anxiety of a mother, but found nothing apparently wrong in the 
limb, nothing to account for his falling and rolling in the floor ; but she found the left arm cold and 
powerless ; the hand flattened and dead like ; the thumb fallen down into the palm of the hand ; the 
fingers crooked at the points, and his little hand benumbed and entirely powerless. : 

With grieved and anxious thoughts she put him to bed, and next morning when she went to look to 
ape child, when she took him up and set him on her knee, she found that he could not stand ; his lite 
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somewhat lame, as if he had been long in a crooked posture *; his servants remark, : 


* tle leg bent under him ; he fell always to one side, and was entirely paralytic. The apothecary electri- 
fied him, the very worst thing that could have been done ; the physician, wha was next consulted, gave 
him an emetic which could not fail to compleat whatever the apothecary left undone. Such are the 
precious consequences of practising by rote and thinking of prescriptions, before thinking of the dis- 
ease. 

I was called to this child exactly four months after the paralytic stroke. Eight days before I saw 
him, he had begun to be afflicted with pain in the head which came suddenly ; he started up, cried 
ungovernably as if seized with some excruciating pain. His more violent shrieks endured sometimes 
for a minute only, but often after a fit of pain he continued to cry ; and when asked what ailed him 
and where he was pained, laid his little hand on his head, or the centre of the right parietal bone, 
the palsy being of the opposite side. In a few days this pain decreased, the paroxysms became less 
frequent, and he was more easily appeased ; the arm he could move a little, but the fingers continued 
clinched, the whole side powerless ; the leg wasting. I gave orders that he should have frequent 
calomel purges ; that his head be shaved, and the tender scalp bathed with spirits; that a blister 
be applied on the right parietal bone, the centre of the pain, and that it be converted into a perpe~ 
tual issue ; not to cure his uncurable palsy, but to prevent his death. 

By these remedies the pain at the head seemed relieved ; but about a month after, he was strange« 
ly affected with such a degree apparently of giddiness, that his head nodded forwards with a. violent fit 
of convulsive motion ; frequently in the course of the day he was seized with a paroxysm of this nature. 
He became remarkably costive; and each fit of constipation was succeeded-by a diarrhoea which some- 
what reduced him, yet he preserved his health ; recovered his Mesh ; his parents flattered themselves, 
and all who saw him willingly believed that he might recover ; when one Sunday’s evening, about six 
months after he was put under my care, the paralytic side became all at once dreadfully convulsed 5 
the arm and limb were protruded with a fixed spasmodic rigidity ; the paroxysm of spasm or convul- 
sion continued five minutes or more, and returned incessantly till Monday evening, when he expired 


calmly without a struggle or a sigh. 


* Mense Septembr. 1677, post coenam non immodicam observavit ipse se claudicare, domestici videe 
runt ipsum pedem trahere, tum quoque brachium dextrum imbecillius animadvertebatur : somnolen- 
tus erat, hor 9. lectum petiit, nihil minis quam de Apoplexia cogitans. Mane hora 3. expergefac- 
tus surrexit micturus et nisi sustentatus fuisset, cecidisset, vomuit, in lectum repositus rursus bis vo- 
muit, sensus internos amisit, loquebatur inarticulaté ; compellatus audivit et alloquentes intuitus est 5 
non tamen ad interrogata respondit: respiravit sine aliqua molestia aut stertore. Vesperi adstantes 
agnovit, loquebatur articulaté, at verba non succedebant ad nutum, diebus sequentibus sensim vires 
recuperavit ; at observabatur memoriae insignis hallucinatio, adeo ut narrationem quandam occiperety, 
illam tamen pertexere nequiit ob verborum congruorum defectum. Quarta septimana templum adiit, 
praeter textum nullius doctrinae recordabatur. NB. Die ab insultu sexto incedere valuit, verim 


manui tardits robur pristinum rediit, diu cultrum firmiter tenere nequiit, nec scribere valuit, et ade 
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as he goes to his bed-room, that he drags one leg ; before he has got into bed, he 
is sensible that the arm also is: powerless or benumbed; his sleep is deep and apo-. 
plectic. At midnight, in getting up to make water, he is entirly paralytic ; would 
fall if not supported ; and when laid in bed, vomits, loses his recollection and his 
senses ; speaks inarticulately or only tries to speak, and indicates his assent to what- 
ever is said to him by signs and nods. But in the course of the following day, he gra- 
dually recovers, speaks articulately, moves his arm, begins in a few days to walk,, 
but moving the injured. leg, as if spasmodically. In a few weeks he is. able again, 
though slowly, to write and to use the palsied arm at table, but always awkwardly. 
During this convalescence, his memory seems weak, and his reason in some degree’ 
_affected, and at his best, and after an interval of months or years, the manifest lame- 
ness and starting of the leg, the slight distortion. of the features, the stiffness 
and oblique carriage of that side of the body, are conspicuous. Thus, do we per-. 
ceive the slow progress of: am internal’ effusion of blood, and its progressive effects 


on the senses, and the muscular power, we. are sensible that successive effusions 


produce perceptible stages or paroxysms in the paralytic stroke, and that the judi- 


cious treatment. betwixt night and morning, betwixt the first and second internal hae- 
morrhagy, decides the future condition of the-patient.. 

But often even where grief and:fever have brought’on-a tremulous motion of 
the limbs; when the loss: of a child and any continued ‘agitation of ‘mind have 
brought on a vertiginous. complaint, and disordered the circulation within’ the 
brain; when from any circumstance of the patient’s habit, we should expect the 
effusion to happen slowly, it really happens suddenly, and is accompanied with a cry, 
ofalarm. “ A clergyman,.48 years of age, had, about six years before the period 
of being struck with palsy, been greatly alarmed and shocked. at the sight of a 
suicide : his hand-had. been in the dark contaminated with the saliva of this unhap-. 
py person, whence he conceived such. a horror, that he was.struck with.a sort of 


i 


hucdum nonnisi lenté literas pingit, causans praecipue indicem et medium mantis affectae. Curabatur 
pile cepbal. aq. cephal. Pulv. et Eleftuario cephal. Nulla adnibita fuerunt vesicatoria, nulla V. 8. aulli elysters 
Externe spiritus, inunctiones, Balsam.  cephal. 

Die 1. April 1678. Ipsum cum Excell. D. D.. Fob... Henrico Hegnero conveni in Triilliken. Ab insultu 
apoplectico hucusque debilitatem quandam capitis patitur, quae leipothymiam minatur, nunquam ta- 
men in leypothymiam desiit, quandoque debilitas haec vertiginem quandam minatur, nunquam tamen 
vel gyrantem vel titubantem expertus est. Cum hac capitis debilitate conjuncta est obtusio quaedam, 
&c, &c.—Wepfer, page 773. 


.- 
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vertigo, a pain in the head, and a want of power in the left leg, which was for 
long agitated by a sort of convulsive trembling during sleep, At the end of six 
years, and after severe grief for the loss of an only child, one morning in school, 
while occupied in the duties of it, he felt all at once a titillation of the fauces, with 
sickness, a sort of pressure at the stomach, and propensity to vomit: he suddenly 
cried out that something dreadful was coming upon him, ran to his seat, but fell 
from it to the ground senseless, and lay an hour in that condition ; and, upon. re- 
covering his senses, found himself palsied on his left side. From ro in the morning 


till 10 at night, he continued deprived of speech, feeling a sort of obstruction in 


the throat which he intimated to the byestanders by nods and signs: he could not 
swallow, and the throat was swelled: about 10, his speech returned upon drink- 
ing a little wine: in the morning blood, and even grumous blood, flowed from the 
throat to the amount of six ounces; upon which he felt as if some mechanical 
obstruction was removed from his throat, so that his speech was restored: for some 

- days, blood continued occasionally to be thus discharged, and in a few weeks he 
was recovered *”, 


on 
This cry of alarm is more frequent in those lacerations of the internal vessels which 


are suddenly fatal. The vertigo and confusion of head, the fainting and falling down, 


* Rev. D. Fob. H. staturae justae, carnosus mediocriter, colore fuscus : 48 annor. Ante 6 annos 


terrorem gravem perpessus est cum horrore propter Autocheirum ; ab illo ti mpore tremorem quendam maxime in 


sinistro brachio et pede; nam in obscuro penduli Spuma madefecerat manum sinistram ; accessit etiam vertigo 
quacdam et dolor quidam, et impotentia in sinistro pede: diu nogétu quoque valde in somno artus con- 
cutiebat. Antea nihil prorsus vel tremoris vel vertiginis passus est. Dum 14 annor. erat, € lecto 
lapsus brachium sinistrum et pedem fregit : veriim ab illo tempore nihil sinistri passus est, sed robus- 
tus erat ac studia prosequi potuit feliciter, ac apud Exteros studiorum caus’ sanus vixit. Die 25. Nov. 
1671, mané jejuno stomacho hor circiter ante prandium, dum ia Schola suae vocationi vacabat, prae- 
gresso moerore gravi ob filioli unici obitum, sensit titillationem in faucibus cum nausea aliqua et pres- 
sione et stimulo circa praecordia, et irritatione ad vomitum: mx exclamavit sibi periculum imminere 
aliquod, properavit ad sedile, inde verd in terram praecipitatus per integram horam omniunt ignarus 
mansit : ad se rediens in sinistro latere paralyticus fuit: ab hora ro. antemeridiana ad Yo. nottis lo- 
qui nequibat, sensit obstaculum in collo, quod nutibus indigitavit adstantibus: circa 10. loquela re- 
diit potu pauxilli vini. N. B. Ante romam noétis liquida deglutire nequiit, et collum inflatum erat. 


‘ po x ERS Oe, : ae if . : . 
Die 26. Nov. mané sanguis ex faucibus et naribus ad unc. vi. isque grumosus etiam emanavit, sangui- 


ne profusus sensit sibi quasi clavum ex faucibus eductum fuisse, unde liberius logqui valuit. Sequen- 


tibus diebus adhuc aliquoties sanguinem ex faucibus et naribus excrevit. In paroxysmo reficiebatur 


spir. ceras. nigr. sumsit quoque pilul. cephalic. Sic sensim convaluit: Post 5. septimanam conciona- 
tus est. 
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the pale visage and fluttering pulse, the hiccup, sickness, and puking, the distortion of 
the mouth, the imperfect articulation from paralysis of the tongue, the palsy of the 
fimbs of one side preceded by a numbness and héaviness of the thigh, and a creep- 
ing feeling in the arm, are the chief symptoms; nor is the numbness and im- 
moveable feeling of the arm or leg a transitory feeling, but so impressive, that the arm. 
feels like a wooden one, or as if it were actually gone. Witness the very singular 
ease, related by Wepfer, of “ a gentleman who was asthmatic and vertiginous, who, 


wlien his breath was hurried by quick walking, was obliged to stop, who felt, along , 


with the confusion of head, a breath, as it were, or aura, alarming and sud- 
den, running up to the head and down to the fingers ends. One morning, when 
prepared for a long walk to Horn, he was, just as he was about to set out, struck 
down speechless and paralytic : being in a little while recovered, he missed his arm, 
“and complained grievously that he had lost it; and finding his wife’s by his side, 
laid forcible hold thereon, and would not let it go ; he said it was his arm, and 
believed it to be verily “bone of his bone, and flesh of his flesh *”. 

How little sensibility there is in the brain, must be presumed, from such frequent 
laceration of its substance and such effusions of blood as might well disorder any part 
of the animal frame, unaccompanied with pain even when the patient utters this cry 
of alarm : there is no pain, although the patient all along retains his reason and general 
feeling from the first intimation of the paralytic stroke to its final close. “'The patient 

"sits down at table in perfect health, he is struck with the palsy, he is under the 
influence of a local injury of the brain, before he has swallowed a morsel, 
or tasted wine, before any thing could hurt, and while nothing as yet alarms, 
while he is free from headache, vertigo, or any sensible disorder, any thing 
“that could. lessen his sense of pain. In carving, he feels that he cannot handle 
his fork: after a little, that he cannot grasp nor hold: rising from table, his left 
leg is immoveable. and powerless: moving forward, he falls, if not supported :. 


* Generosus Dominus Fob» Facob Shenck de Stauffenberg, qui pridem conquerebatur de quodam asthma- 
te, quod inter obambulandum obveniebat, quo intercipiebatur aliquantulum spiritus, ut. subsistere cogeretur, . 
hinc instar aurae quidpiam ad caput non sine perturbatione, imd ad extremos digitos vergebat. Idem. 
Nephritidi admodum obnoxius fuit et plures calculos excrevit. Vertiginis quoque non expers-erat. 
‘Subinde somno pomeridiano indulsit. Circa finem Maii aut principium Fun. 1669, mane cum ad iter 
procinétus esset in arce Horn subitd corruit, hemiplegia lateris sinistri correptus cum aphonia : post 
quam refocillatus ad se rediit, loqui coepit et conquerebatur unice se brachium sinistrum amisisse, et 
cum famulus accessisset dextr validissime ipsius brachium apprehendit, et hoc suum esse exclamavit, - 
et ne surriperetur, firmiter tenuit—Wepfer. 
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helped by his friends, he stands and staggers along, but dragging the limb, and his 
speech is interrupted ; placed on horseback, he reclines to one side: the palsy, 
with indigestion, vertigo, dullness of hearing, irrascibility of disposition, and de- 
" fect of memory, continue for life *. But through all this process of effusion or of 
ecchymosis, of blood insinuated and subtilely injected into the substance of the brain, 
or of sudden palsy, and falling down, from greater laceration of the vessels through alk 
that period in which the senses, and, in some degree, the health, are gradually restored, 
there is no intimation of pain. The scream which follows the paralytic stroke is alarm, 
confusion, every thing but pain; and when this symptom is conspicuous, the effusion is 
usually great, and the event fatal. Sometimes it would appear that the brain in gene- 
ral begins to suffer in its structure, that a particular part is weakened, and a partial 
and slight effusion precedes often for many months, or even for years, the fatal 
bursting: The patient, after a first injury, shufiles in his gait, is enfeebled in bo-. 
dy, is imbecile in his memory and judgment ; and at last, some vessel giving way, 
suddenly the head falls over upon one shoulder, half of the body is palsied, the face: 


is pale, and the pulse fluttering ; and within a few hours he expires. {. 


* Anno 1670, die 19, Fun. dum mensae assidet, antequam vel quicquam bibisset, quod nocere po- 
tuisset, in prandio nulla praevia vertigine aut cephalalgia, dum cibos incidere conatur, animadvertit 
se furcillam sinistri manu tenere non posse, et postmodum quicquid manu sinistra apprehendere- 
conabatur, elapsum protinus fuit ; surgens é mensa pedi sinistro Vix insistere potuit, et nisi sustenta- 
tus fuisset, ia terram prostratus fuisset, suffultus stetit et obambulavit ; sed nutante pede, non autem 
trahebat pedem: minus quoque expedite loquebatur. Domum properans equo insidens inclinabat 
versus latus dextrum, nec sedere se in equo ipse animadvertit prout consueverat. Primis-diebus mor- 
bum neglexit, obambulavit, equitavit, postquam appetitus quoque deficere coepit manente apprehen- 
sione infirm ac loquelae impedimento ; accedente etiam dolore in colli sinisira parte circa musculum* 


mastoideum et in lumbis, medicamenta petiit. 


+ A woman, of seventy years of age, had for many months declined in her memory; nor did 
she always see objeéts, when placed in a certain position; and. as she walked, scarce raised her feet 
from the ground. She, having been seized a year before with a sudden disorder of her head, had, by good 
fortune, immediately recovered ; but now she fell down suddenly, as she was eating ; and became para- 
lytic on the whole left side of her body, and in her right arm. Her respiration was altogether natu- 
ral, and nearly so the colour of her face, which in her was pale, nor did any convulsions appear ; 
‘put her head fell just like that of a dead person ; nor did she give any sign of understanding or feeling, 
unless that when an incision was made into the.jugular vein, she, in some measure, contracted - her- 
self. She lived nine-hours. The ventricles of the brain were fund to be filled with a fiuid blood, and the 
right was very much-eroded, as well about the external margin of the corpus striatum, as of the tha~ 


O32, EXAMPLES OF THIS SUDDEN ALARM. 


A noble lady, little predisposed to disease, unless it was by profuse menstruation, 


.and a degree of dyspnoea, supped with her sister and friends, was in health and spir- 
its ; and about eleven in the morning, rising, while alone, from her couch, she went 
first to the stair, then to the passage, to take some linens from a chest, and while 
in the act of doing so, she felt the stroke, and called loudly to the servant maid, who 
heard her. last words, “Good heavens, what has come over me!” Her maid came 
just in time to catch her and prevent her falling ; she placed her ona chair: instantly 
her senses failed, her face and hands were livid, and cold as ice ; cold sweat bedewed 
‘her neck and limbs; her right side was palsied ; her eyes were turned up, fixed, 
and motionless ; her pulse quick, weak, and fluttering ; her breathing without ster- 
‘tor; her mouth filled with foam ; placed upright, she remained so: I found her, 
(says Wepfer), when I came, without sense or motion ; and while the apothecary 
was gone for medicines, the sight remains of life gradually vanished ; her breath 


went and came at longer intervals ; the pulse became obscure ; and in less than 
‘half an hour she -expired *.” 


lamus nervi optici; but the left about the thalamus alone, and that slightly. ‘The plexus choroides 
could scarcely.be observed. ‘The other parts were all sound.—Morgagni, § 13. 

Avman of 56 years ‘of age, struck with apoplexy, was, in the course of six hours, convulsed 
‘and distorted in all the right side, but especially the arm and leg were affected, while the left side 
lay quite paralytic and powerless. He did not speak, but continually emitted a copious viscid mu- 
‘cus from the mouth. Next day, after a sense of great commotion in the breast, he expired as if 
suffocated. ‘The brain was sound, but the right ventricle was full of a bloody extravasation, some- 
what mixed, and variegated as if with pus. The floor of the ventricle was hallowed out, and erod- 
ed, while in the left ventricle every thing seemed sound. 

From his wife we learned, after, the dissection, that some years before, he had been subjeét to gid- 


diness ; that for many days before his death, he had complained of pain and heaviness of the head ; 
and that blood had burst from his nostrils the day preceding his death.—Baglivi. 


* c De variis confabulabantur a atque ipsamet cum suis nihil nisi optima quaeque de bona valetudine 

% 5) 
sibi pollicebatur. Post 11 antemeridianam, dum sola erat, surrexit, & cubili in hypocaustum, indeque ad 
porticulam sine fiscro tvit, petitura aliquid linteaniinum mundorum € cista, verum vix opus aggressa 


erat, debilitatem praesentiens hy pocaustum repetiit, ancillam inclamavit ac ultimum hoe efata est, O Jesu. 
guid mibi eventi ! vix ab ancilla & casu detineri ac in vicinum Scamnum collocari potuit, mox omnes sensus et 


motum dextri ii is amisity facies et manus livescebant et gelu frigidiores erant: sudor frigidus per faciem, callum 


et artus largissime Plucbat ; advolans omnes sensus abolitos com eri: pila Se psec quae ad manus erat, 


# Fi Renee Kn 38 : itdaa st re 
naribus admota, braclium sinistrum movit 5 ‘dextrum ntnquain utcungue digitos complicatos fortissi- 


“4. 


me compresserim : poma oculorum ae unmobilia, obtutus fixus, oculi splendidi, nullum visus sig- 
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We need no dissection, in such a case, to explain ‘what had’ happened ; occular 
testimony could hardly add to. the assurance we have, from the citcumstances of 
the case, that the brain (it signifies little from what vessels) was oppressed with: 
blood: we might almost say, with the profane knight, “ we know it, aye,.as well 
as he that made it” we also know, that it is but the various degrees of rapidity, 
with which such blood is effused; that makes the difference of cold pale visages 
and fluttering pulse, and the most horrible» convulsive struggles. Whenever, the 
one side being palsied; the other is convulsed, and the patient lies struggling, we 
may boldly prognosticate and affirm, that the extravasation is great, and the acci~ 
dent fatal *: It is only when. the blood has flowed suddenly, and from the greatest 
vessels, that the pain, the convulsion, the trembling like that of a creature under some 


cruel experiment, is observed, as in “ a young man, of two and twenty years of 


num praebebant, immoti semper. Pulsus frequens, celer, debilis: respiratio aequalis absque stertore; 
spum4 subinde os opplebatur : ereéa in leStum humi stratum in eodem statu mansit: cum neutri pedum 
* Imsistere valuisset, instar trunci misere trahebatur. Dum Chirurgus accersebatur, ac medicamenta ex 
Pharmacopolio afferebantur, motus omnis periit, pulsus evanuit, respiratio intermisit, rediitque per lon- 
giora intervalla sine stertore ut.valida pettoris dilatatione ac citius, quam dimidia hora absolvebatur, vivere 
desiit.—W epfer, p- 668~ 

If the evidence of the effusion of blood be wanting in this narrative by Wepfer, it is shortly and: 
unequivocally marked in a similar narrative by Morgagni, § 19. 

« A’man of fifty-eight years of age, of a good natural constitution, but much given to the use of 
tobacco, fell down suddenly, as he buckled his shoes. His speech was entirely lost ; he had no motion. 
His face was pale, then grew somewhat yellow, as in a jaundice, and presently grew pale again: some little 
drops of saliva flowed out of his mouth. In a.quarter of an hour he died. His belly being opened, every 
thing was sound ; and in the thorax also, although the inferior part of the lungs adhered to the dia- 
phragm and back, and both the lobes were very red with blood, especially the right, which was so 
targid therewith, that on a slight laceration a great quantity burst forth. But in the cranium, a‘ good 
quantity of coagulated blood was found, under the pia mater, on the anterior convexity of tie brain, par- 
ticularly on the right side. In the-right also, and the left ventricle of the cerebrum, .a little blood 


was seen, with a slight coagulum ; but the. plexus choroides, although it was sound, might seem to » 


haye been affected with an inflammation, 


* « An old man (says Morgagni, §,17) of seventy years of age, fell suddenly down to the ground, |, 
having lost the power of moving and feeling on the left side; andthe right being considerably 
agitated by convulsive motions: his face was red.- In less. than twenty-four hours he died. His 
scull being opened, coagulated blood was found between the right posterior lobe of the brain, and 


the dura mater ; anda kind of concreted serum betwixt the sanguiferous vessels of the pia matets-. 


. 


which being cut through a little serum flowed out. 
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age, strong and healthy, undaunted by any kind of labour, who, having run very 
fast after his master’s chariot, in the depth of winter, and snow then falling on the 
ground, was thrown into a profuse sweat at the time, and neglected to change his 
clothes: Next morning, upon leaping out of bed, he fell down three times 


headlong, had lost all sense, and being lifted up, complained of a cruel deep-seated 
pain in the head, especially in the occiput, and was soon after affected with fever, 
lassitude, and universal pains: His disorder tended to a sort of lethargy; notwith- 


standing bleeding and cuppings, he was, on the morning, taken suddenly speech~ 
fess, and lay for an hour immoveable, as in an apoplexy, after which the pain of 
the occiput was exasperated, and extended to the shoulders and spine, in a most 
violent manner. On the gth, being bled in the arm, the symptoms relented for a lit- 
tle, but the apoplectic paroxysm returning, he died.*” This is a case highly interesting, 
since it seems to comprise, in its various periods, a succession of internal haemorrha- 
ges, and proves how little the greatest effusion of blood affects the intellect till it com- 
presses the whole brain: It also proves that the haemorrhagy may be repressed by the 
general fullness, and the death of the patient be retarded, even where the blood flows 
from the carotid artery; by this case are we reminded, that every such internal haemor- 
rhagy is an aneurism, but with the peculiar effect of compressing the brain, “ The 
head, the proper seat of the disease, (says Morgagni), was next examined; and 
where the medulla prolongata goes out from the cranium, grumous blood was 
found, which had flowed out from the lacerated trunk of the internal carotid ar- 
gery: the ventricles of the brain contained a great quantity of a saltish water; the 
right and left contained also a portion of condensed blood.” 

It is necessary that I next unfold to you the causes from which such internal - 
haemorrhages arise, even before I prove to you that they are haemorrhages; for 
as yet you have no proof that blood is, as I have affirmed, injected into the sub- 
stance of the brain. Concussion is a frequent cause of such effusion ; but by far 
the most frequent cause is an arterial impulse, or excessive action in the vessels of 
the brain, Even in cases of concussion, as in that nartrated in the foot notet, the 


* Morgagni, p. 20. 


- + A man of sixty years of age, ofa sanguineous temperament, and endowed with a good habit of 
fpody, by accident had a fall in walking, and struck his head violently against the ground. Being 
slightly stupid, his forehead being bruised, and blood gushing out from his nostrils, as also 2 
palsy of the left arm haviug followed these symptoms, so that neither sense nor motion remain- 
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marks of arterial impulse, the redness of the face, laborious respiration and 
quickened pulse, are so conjoined with haemorrhagy of the nose, palsy, and other 
marks of external and internal bursting of the vessels, that we are left in doubt 
whether, even in cases of direct violence, the haemorrhage may not be progressive, 
and whether the excited state of the circulation may not have its share. But the cases 
in which the excited state of arterial action, and the truly haemorrhagic effusion of 
blood, at once or at successive impulses, is clearly marked, are very numerous and very 
interesting. Often the arterial action is slight and transient, the habit being marked on-~ 
ly by headaches and vertigo, the actual presence of arterial excitement by slight confu- 
sion, and a flushed cheek, while its effects are dreadful, the patient falling down, with 
the limbs distorted, and the faeces involuntarily discharged*, Such is often the end of 
those who indulge in wine ; sometimes their death is sudden, attended with no sign 
of palsy, except the involuntaty passing of the faeces; but often it is preceded by 
a marked apoplectic state, as in the young man, a native of Bologna, whose 
case is narrated by Morgagni in nearly the following words: He was ne 
more than fourteen years of age, and yet excessively abandoned to the drink- 


ing of spirituous liquors: the slightest- exercise, or sitting by the fire, Oc- 


ed in it, he was brought into the hospital of Sanéta Maria de Vita at Bologna. He had a full ved 
colour in his face, a laborious respiration, a hard and moderately quick pulse, ; but in every other respec there 
awas no preternatural appearance, except the paralysis already spoken of. On the fourth day he was speechless 5 
on the beginning of the fifth he died. In the belly and chest every thing was natural : the os frone 
tis bore no-mark of injury, that the senses could perceive; though a little blood was taken away 
from between the teguments and bone, which had stagnated there from the contusion. Upon open- 
ing the skull, the dura mater shewed only a slight mark of contusion, which did not reach to the 
pia mater ; but in the right ventricle of the brain, about tao aunces of extravasated blood were found concreted ; 
and the corpus striatum, with a part of the plexus choroides, was so much eroded, that scarce any 


#estice of it remained.—Morgagni, Letter ii. art. 11. 
4 SagMts 


* A man of about sixty years of age, who drank freely of generous wine, though he was frequently 
used to fall down with a vertigo, was at length; on a certain day, just after dinner, when he seemed. 
to be very well, except that his cheeks were redder than usual, found lying dead on the ground, his 
upper limbs being extremely contracted, and: the faeces alvi emitted. The cranium being sawed 
through, and the dura mater perforated anteriorly, a limpid water burst-from betwixt this and the 
piat and the pia mater, which was of-a_palish colour, contained a gelatinous concretion of serum in 
the interstices of its vessels. In the lateral ventricles, some of the glands of the plexus choroides 
were so turgid as to equal the largest.leritils in magnitude ; and in the right were. two grumous conersq 
sions of blood. Morgagni, Letter ti, 32. 
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casioned in this boy profuse haemorrhages from the nose, without any apparent 
cause. From brisk and lively, he became stupid and oppressed ; and but a few 
days after this condition was remarked, (though he had conversed in the morn- 
ing with his friends, and had dined as usual at the general table,) he was found 
in the afternoon lying flat upon his bed: he had vomited: he was compres- 
sing his head powerfully bewixt his hands, as if suffering extreme pain: he was, 
speechless, and soon after motionless. A physician was sent for, by whom he was 
bled : smelling salts were applied to his nostrils: he seemed to recover a little, but 
soon relapsed into stupor, signifying his consciousness of what was spoken, or 
done around him, only by nods: his pulse was low and intermittent ; his respira- 
tion laborious: there was foam about his mouth: when cupping glasses were ap- 
plied to his shoulders, he seemed unconscious of what was done; but when applied 
to the thighs, they gave him pain: he cried out inarticulately, and endeavoured to 
remove them with his hands: before midnight he expired. “ When I cut (says 
Morgagni) into the integuments of his head, which was the only part I dissected, 
more blood, and that more black and fluid than usual, was discharged. Only a 
a few drops of the same kind of blood were found in the sinus of the falx, which 
‘was in every other respect empty. In the lateral ventricles, and in the third, some 
little quantity of serum appeared. But under the cerebellum, the substance of 
which was more soft than it ought to be, almost in the middle, I found about two 
spoonfuls of black and concreted blood.” 

Nothing surely can be more interesting than this case, carrying with it such a 
variety of sep conclusions ; 3 marking so distinctly the predisposition generated 


by youth, and excess in spirituous liquors ; the frequent external haemorrhages te- 


ieving the internal ae at every paroxysm of action produced by heat, exercise, 
or wine ; the internal haemorr hagy at last happening in a moment, and causing sick- 
ness and confusion ; the lad vomiting, holding his head, and falling soon into a 
state of stupor ; retaining his senses, because the effusion was partial ; having no 
partial palsy of one side, because the effusion was not in one hernisphere, but gene- 
ral over the cerebellum : his f. ate was decided from the moment of his falling down. 

There is not in the records of medicine, a case more melancholy, or mark- 
ing more distinctly the consequences of successive effusions, than that of the great- 
est man in our yong in that age in which he lived, I mean the cele- 
brated Malphigi. “ Marcellus Malphigius died in the sixty-sixth year of his 
age: he was of the. middle stature, hig body inclining to corpulence, — his 
habit adust: he had in consequence of intense application of mind been 
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subject for many years to vomiting and fits of the bile, and when these paroxysms: 
abated, palpitations of the heart ensued. It was upon the 25th of July in the 
year. 1694, after long continued melancholy, anxieties, and disorder of mind, 
that he was about mid-day struck with apoplexy, palsy of the right side of the 
body, and distortion of the eye and mouth: Various remediés were used, especial- 
ly bleeding in the arm, cupping and scarification of the shoulder, sternutatory- 
powders, synapisms to the soles of the feet, with such other spirituous and stimu- 
lant medicines as are esteemed in this disease. By the force of these remedies, after 
four days of great suffering from disorder’in the head, he seemed to recover from this 
hemipligia.” | 

“ But such recoveries are rarely perfect, (says Baglivi), and in this truly great man 
we had'the unhappiness to find his memory and faculties of mind impaired: he 
cried like a-very child fronr the slightest imaginary cause, and was affected with 
indigestion, loss of appetite, and convulsive motions, in which desolate condition: 
he lingered on from July to November, when the confusion of head and vertigo. 
having increased for some days, he was once more struck with apoplexy, and in a 


few hours expired.” 
DISSECTION, 


His heart was greatly enlarred, and the walls especially of the left ventricle 
thickened to two inches ; the kidneys, and especially the pelvis, were enlarged, and 
the ureters so dilated, that before his death, while he laboured under calculous com- 
plaints, he could sensibly feel the stones pass down along the ureter into the bladder, 
whence they were immediately expelled, and a small stone was found in the blad- 
der, which was known-to have fallen down there four days before the last attack... 
Upon opening the head, and cutting into the right ventricle of the brain, there was 
found no less than two pounds of black and grumous blood ; while in the left ven- 
tricle was found only an ounce and a half of yellowish serum.. The vessels of the 
brain were varicose, and the dura mater adhered with uncommon firmness to the 
scull. hese are-all the circumstances Iobserved'in dissecting the body of this 
learned man.” . (Signed) Grorc. Bacuivi. 

The severe studies exciting and disordering the circulation of the brain ; the predis- 
position marked by vomiting and bilious attacks, 2. e. fits of headache and sickness  ; 
the paralytic stroke sudden, complete, and accompanied with apoplectic symp- 
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toms; the partial recovery, but with continued indigestion, loss of appetite and conyul- 
sive motions ; the increasing vertigo and confusion of head.; and the last final effu- 
sion of no less than. two pounds of grumous blood, forms a, most interesting scene *, 

The case of Mathias Stoker, related by Wepfer, is also interesting in the last 
degree, as marking the slow and subtile insinuation of the blood, the palsy 
gently and slowly increasing, the insensibility of the brain, the slight degree 
in which the senses and reason are affected, by the injection of blood into its 
substance, and the dreadful convulsions which close the scene, This man 
was. a potter, of good stature, fleshy, of a ruddy complexion, and just thirty 
years of age.. He had laboured day and night in the sultry heat of summer, in 
the month of May, modelling a ponderous earthen jar fit to hold 30 pounds, To- 
wards afternoon, he was struck with hemiplighia, so that he could neither turn the 
wheel with his foot, nor model the clay’with his hands. He could walk indeed, 
and he could raise his hand to his head, but his hand seemed to himself a leather 
ora wooden one, and his foot he trailed after him. No predisposition to 
the palsy had he ever observed, except that for half a year he had, after any drink- 
ing bout, felt intense headache. 

* From the moment of this attack, he had, especially upon lying down, a dreadful 
pain in the head. ‘Though he could mark no particular part as the seat of his 
pain, but said that he was universally and equally affected, yet was he particularly 
observed to rub the right side of his head with his hand: he had continual irrita- 
tions, and frequent vomiting of food, bile, and mucus, and he threw up also ma- 
ny worms: he frequently fainted, sometimes while in bed, but more frequently 
when having taken a purge, he had got up, and sat long at stool; and when he faint 

ed, he became deadly pale and cold, and breathed loud and hoarse ; his feet 
‘were continually cold, so that flannels, heated bricks, &c. could never restore them 
‘to warmth. He never rested, so violent and incessant was the pain of his head; if 
he slept or (shumbered rather) he became delirious, and his face was flushed: his 
appetites of every kind entirely: forsook him, and though thirsty at first, even that 
- matural desire at length left him : “his urine was red and flame coloured ; and, from 
the moment of his being struck with palsy, he never perspired. 
eet te quack who was first called had bled him, for the patient believed that the o- 
mission of his customary bleeding had caused some humour to fall down upon his is 


* I have not Baglivi nor Bonetus by me. I extract this narrative bom a voluminous system of 


motes, which have, in some places, been hastily written ; 3 and cannot but wonder if this be true, 


and almost suspect, that I have put down two pounds in place of two ounces, 
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Christopher Simonius being called:on:the third day, ordered him a:doze of purgingice- 
phalic pills.» He had been costive for three days, and these gave him: several stools : 
again he vomited worms: having, used: the pills a fourth day, he was manifestly 
weakened, and. fainted when raised from bed, Blisters were now applied to his 
arms, shoulders, thighs, and’ feet, which, though they produced large vesications 
on the upper parts, never affected the lower extremities in the slightest degree. 
The. blisters were made then more acrid, but without effect; and though from 
four- successive glysters he had some relief, it was of short. duration ; the terrible 
headache returned..° He had a decoction of onions in beef tea given him, on ac- 
count of the worms, which brought away many, dead, nor did he from that time 
complain more of tormina in the bowels: he was bled also in the foot, but with 
very temporary relief. In the space of four weeks, he was greatly reduced: he 
shut his eyes very close and firm, which he said he did from the intense pain 
within his head: during the three latter weeks, he lay continually in bed, though 
during the first week, he was wont to get up often unsupported and alone: hav- 
ing at the end of the fourth week, on the 1 ith of June, had a stimulant supposi- 
tory administered on account of constipation, he fainted during the purging which 
it excited: when he recovered, one leg trembled convulsively ; and, in the afters 
noon, a horrible epilepsy came upon him ; his limbs and whole body were dis- 
torted and convulsed in a frightful manner: he was especially bent back by a 
dreadful opisthotonos which, with but slight remissions, lasted three hours; and 
when this epilepsy ceased, a deep palsy ensued : he lay deprived of sense or motion ; 
nothing could rouse him : what was poured into his mouth, he could not swallow : 
when he first fell into this stupor, it seemed a natural sleep ; but on the following days, 
he breathed loud and hard : he expired on the 14th of June. The head was the only 
part we were permitted to open. On the scull-cap being removed, there was seen a 
purple spot, which we found to be a clot of blood, of the size of half a Dhaler, 
shining through the dura mater, and there was, distinct from the intumescence 
of the dura mater, a tumor round, circumscribed, of the size of a wound 
egg, (the small egg which the hen has when she first begins to lay). The me- 
ninges covering this tumor were so delicate, that you could easily push your fin- 
ger through them into the substance of the brain. ‘The tumor contained a gross 
black fluid like boiled blood. This tumor had its seat betwixt the convolutions of 
the brain, in the center of the occiput near the falx, and it rested upon the roof 
of the ventricle; it seemed to have a peculiar sac, and to have distended the sub- 
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stance of the brain, the brain itself, where it surrounded the tumor, being soft, 
flaccid, and watery: in the left ventricle was a foul serum like the washings of 
flesh: in the right side, the brain was sound, and the ventricle natural, nor was 
there any token of extravasation anywhere within the cranium either of blood or 
serum ; but universally the blood-vessels, going upon the convolutions of the brain, 


were remarkably turgid with blood.” 
It oftentimes happens that an individual case, by its very peculiar complexion 


and circumstances, throws a. new light over all the preceding years and most perplex- 
ing occurrences of our practice. If ever there was a case of this decided cast, it is 
the one before us, where the dissolute habits, great stature, and fleshy. fullness of 
the man were such as to imply predisposition, which his headaches after each. de- 
bauch abundantly. proved ; where the heat and. the laborious. occupation he was 
engaged in at the moment of this accident, shewed what sort of impulse it 
was, which the vessels of the brain: could not resist; where the slow injection of blodd’ 
into the substance of the brain, brought on, gently and imperceptibly, the paralytic state; 
where the black and boiled appearance of the blood shewed that it had been for weeks: 
effused ; whére the form of a sac, surrounding the tumor, shewed, even in the delicate: 
substance of the brain, the effects of inflammation ; where the perpetual pain shewed™ 
that the brain was actually and truly inflamed’; and: the universal: fullness. of the 
vessels shewed how slight-an. addition, (for there were no- marks of recent effusion,) 
brought on those dreadful convulsions in which he expired :- The size of the 
tumor Proves in a great degree:the insensible nature of the brain, in which at first: 
he felt no pain ; and.entirely proves:how little the senses or the reason are affect-- 
ed by partial injuries of its substance. | 

Observations on the effects of critical haemorrhages: and critical days. formed the 
rule of prognostic among the ancient physicians ; they observed certain changes to 
follow certain discharges, or to happen at certain periods, in every febrile disease. 
‘The more complicated the sources of conjecture, the surer the prognostic ; and 
our forbodings or our hopes:are never so sure as when they are founded on patholo- 
gy and dissection, on what is likely to happen, or what is actually passing within 
the organ. We perceive that every various degree of effusion of blood, should give 
_ a different prognostic, and have reason to believe, that certain signs indicate those vari- 
ous degrees, First, When the palsy comes on slowly, insensibly, and gradually, we 
have reason to believe, that the blood is either effused upon the surface of the dura 
‘mater where it may remain harmless, (the substance of the brain being inviolate,) 
and may indeed be animalized or absorbed, (as ‘in cases of blows upon the head,) 
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then the patient may recover : or, the blood being slowly injected, and in a very 
limited quantity, into the substance of the brain, the destruction of its substance is 
so very slight, that the palsy, though irrecoverable, is deep, amounts to a mere 
awkwardness in using the arm and a lameness of the leg, but without distortion of 
features or wasting of the body. In such slow and partial extravasations, 
it often happens that the tongue recovers; the articulation of words is correct, 
though usually slow; the patient attains to write with the hand, but con- 
tinues to move the limb by starts, as if it were moved by springs rather 
than by muscles under the command of the will. Secondly, When the pal- 
sy, in place of approaching thus slowly and gently, comes in the form of a 

paralytic stroke: when the patient cries out, falls sidelong, vomits, loses the 
use of his tongue, and remains stupid, staring, speechless, and with one side 
motionless for a day, we have every reason to fear that the effusion is of some ex- 
tent, and are certain that the palsy is incurable; Then the patient, with obliquity of 
the face, faultering of the tongue, crookedness of the fingers, (curved towards the 
palm like a bird’s talons) will forever trail the leg, will have a look of imbecility, 
with a real defect of memory and reason, eructations, loss of appetite, and wasting 
of the body. When there is a tremor of the paralysed or of the opposite side with con- 
vulsive twitches, however slight, the disease is more desparate; but, if upon fall- 
ing down, the patient struggles, foams at the mouth, is paralysed on one side, while 
he is convulsed on the other, or is bent back with universal convulsion, the extravasa- 
tion is great and sudden, the brain is inundated with blood bursting through its 
substance or covering all #s basis, death is inevitable. Finally, when we perceive 
a decided tendency in the habit to palsy ; when one impulse of blood has caused a 
slight extravasation and partial paralysis, and the succeeding strokes are attended 
with convulsions, or even with tremulous motions, there also the effusion is great, 
and the disease invariably fatal *, 


* A man, aged forty years, being liable to a vertigo, from the intemprate use of wine, was seized 
with an apoplexy about the beginning of February 1703. Being immediately brought into the hos- 
pital of St. Mary.de Vita, when I was there, as I used to be every morning, he appeared to be al- 
ready somewhat relieved of himself. The physicians ordered his legs and his feet to be vehemently 
rubbed, spirit of sal ammoniac to be applied to his nostrils, and even some drops of it in a proper 
vehicle to be poured into his mouth, and blood to be taken*away from his arm. The blood was tak- 
en from the left arm, on which side he was most affected with a paralysis. While these things 
were doing, the man was twice seized with a tremor, began to move his cheeks and his mouth, 


and to be seemingly more and more affected with palsy ; dnd slight convulsive motions presently ap- 
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Our chief difficulty remains, the difficulty of conceiving how a haemorrhagic , 
effusion once begun should ever stop, or be any way resisted by the deli-~ 
cate substance of the brain; and it is a difficulty never to be removed, but 
by proving the fact. We may well and easily conceive how the adhesion of the dura 
mater to the scull may put limits to that ordinary effusion which arises from a shock 
or blow, and how even that extravasation which happens between the dura mater 
and brain might be repressed by the general fullness of the cavity ; but that the force 
urging the vessels should be so great as to make them burst, and yet so gentle as 
to stop upon the slightest resistance, and form small and limited sacs of extrava- 
sation within the substance of the brain, is a thing almost incredible, were it not prov- 
_ edby very many facts. In avcase or dissection described, with more than usual ac- 
euracy, by Morgagni*, we recognise the proofs of several interesting points of doc- 
trine. First, That a woman, 40 years of age, that age in which the system becomes 


peared on the right side, 2 more violent apoplectic paroxysm returned on the same day, which care 
ried him off about the second hour of the night. 

While the head was severed from the body, much blood flowed out, part of which came from the 
mouth. ‘Then Valsalva said to me, this apoplexy, unless my observations fail me, was brought on. 
by blood injuring the right side of the brain. In mean while, as we took off the common involucra. 
of the cranium, we saw even the smallest blood-vessels of the periosteum to be manifest and distinét :. 
yet we presently saw the small vessels of the meninges still more distended, especially throtgh the. 
left side of the pia mater ; where besides, on the top of the hemisphere, there was some extravasat- 
ed blood, which resembled the blackness of a contusion. But when we came to the lateral ventricles, 
LT admired the truth of Valsalva’s prediction. For though there was in the left ventricle some portion 
ef extravasated blood, yet it was what seemed to have flowed there from the right. For in this last. 
‘mentioned ventricle, there was not only a greater quantity of black and cencreted blood, but also a 
great hiatus from whence it had proceeded, as if any one, with a large blunt knife, had penetrated 
through the external side of the corpus striatum and thalamus nervi optici, and had turned both of 
these parts over the fornix and the third ventricle. Other things which relate to the passage of 


the blood that was discharged from the mouth, you will find. sufficiently explained by. Valsalva. —- 
Morgagni, Let. 3. Seé?. 16. 


* A woman, of forty years of age, and much given to: drinking, was seized with an apoplexy: 
From this she became paralytic in both sides, and was brought into the hospital at Padua, and there 
she soon died. In her body, by reason of the unseasonable heat of the weather, for it was not yet 
the middle of March 1740, I scarcely examined any other part, in the hospital, but the head. The 
-scull seemed narrow in its cavity in proportion to the length. There was polypous blood in the 
falciform sinus. The vessels of the pia mater were so distended with blood, that the larger ones were ale 
most black ; and the smallest made a very beautiful appearance, as if injected with red wax. ‘The cerebrum: 
and cerebellum were so soft, that the pia mater was easily drawn away from them by the hand. 
While I cut here and there into the substance of the brain, not only bloody points and filaments appeared moxe 
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more plethoric, and the menstruation is about to fail; much given to drinking, by 
which predisposition of the most dangerous tendency is incurred, (since there is both 
habitual fullness of the vessels and ‘frequent excitement, affecting particularly that de= 
partment of the circulating system), was struck with apoplexy ;- after the apoplexy, . 
she became paralytic in both sides: it was soon after the apoplexy had thus terminated’ 
in palsy, that: she died in the hospital of Bologna: Secondly, It is worthy of observa~ 
tion, that as nothing can be imagined more singular than a palsy of both sides, nothing. 
can be more gratifying than the explanation of such a phenomenon; and in the dissec< 
tion we finda perfect solution of the difficulty, for doth sides of the brain were partially 
destroyed. There was found, in dissecting the brain, stringy and coagulated blood in 
the great longitudinal sinus, an accident neither unnatural nor rare : there was found 
such a turgescence and dilatation of the vessels, from their trunks down to their mi- 
nutest’ branches, that’ they seemed injected’ with wax: the bloody points with 
which the brain, even in. its natural state is speckled and dotted, were every where 
more frequent: “hese are phenomena inseparable fromthe apoplectic, and from 
every inflamed state of the brain ; they are indications merely of the active state of 
its vascular system ;. but that. some of its vessels had burst during the apoplec-- 
tic impulse, is proved by the next. established fact, for there was found in-each: 


Frequently than. usual up-and down, but in the medullary substance of each of the hemispheres a cavity was - 
Jound. One of these cavities was small; and being situated at the external side of the thalamus of 
the right optic nerve, was of such a sise and shape, that it would just admit a very smal: oval prune. 
It was almost closed, unless that it was stuffed up, in some measure, with a brown gluten, or half- 
dried mucus. But the other cavity was in every dimension large, more especially in length; for it 
was produced to. the whole extent of the left ventricle, lying upon its external side; and full of blood, 
such as I have already described in the.porter (n) ; a.small part of which blood. had penetrated into» 
that ventricle, and from thence into the third ventticle, two foramina having been made, reaching 
from that cavity through to the left ventricle, the one at the external side of this ventricle forwards, 
and the other backwards. The right ventricle, whose’ plexus choroides was somewhat pale, did not 
contain much water, and that was entirely free from bldod.. When I inverted the cerebrum, the - 
trunk of that artery into which the vertebrals are conjoined, exhibited a small white elliptical spot ; 
but, upon examination, I found it was not of that kind which is generally .used to be the beginning 
of an ossification, as I had thought ; but somewhat soft in the parietes of the artery itself, and rather 
in the interior coat ; yet there was no prominence either internally or externally. Last of all, look- 
ing downward from above, I perceived the pituitary gland to be very low in the sella equina. And 
whatever I have here written, I demonstrated to many pupils who were present. Morgagni, Letter 
iil.. § 60: 
Vou. He. > eR. 
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Aeetichere, and within the proper substance of the brain, a cavity, partly filled 
swith the remains of coagulated blood. The cavity in the right hemisphere’ was 
small. Morgagni seems to have fallen upon it by accident, in cutting irregularly 
into the substance, or (as the polite translator expresses it) “ in cutting here and 
there into the substance of the brain ;” it was, in shape and size, such a cavity as 
might easily contain a very small oval prune, and was almost filled with a brown 
or half-dried mucus, the remains no doubt of coagulated blood: that of the left 
yentricle was long and large, occupying almost the whole of the hemisphere, ran 
along the whole length of the ventricle, and was full of blood. Nothing can be « 
more interesting than the opposite characters of these two sacs; nothing can better 
demonstrate the consequence of successive impulses of blood: First came one slight- 
er paroxysm followed by a slight extravasation, a limited cavity, the blood absorb- 
ed, in process of time, till a brownish mucus only remained, and the consequence was 
a slighter palsy of the oppésite side ; but a second paroxysm bursts (in the centre of 
the opposite hemiisphere,) a larger artery, an apoplectic condition and a fatal palsy of 


the other side immediately ensues, and this cavity is found, upon dissection, to con- 
tain recent blood. - 


I cannot be too careful in establishing both the fact and the varieties of the fact ; 


for we occasionally find within the brain of those who have been struck with apoplexy, 

cavities full of recent and coagulated blood ; cavities half empty, but still occupied in. 

‘part by the remains of coagulated and putrid blood; cavities from which such 
blood had been entirely absorbed, the cicatrix only and a small hollow remaining to 

- denote the injury to the brain: and sometimes we find in one diseased brain all the es- 
sential marks of successive strokes of palsy, ending at last in apoplexy, and sud- 

den death ; of which perhaps the following narrative, in the words of Bonetus, will 
prove more interesting to you than any other I could have selected. 

“ A good woman, named Anna Oberhausen, wife of a carpenter of Geneva, of a 
full habit and fair complexion, of a sanguineo-phlegmatic temperament, nice and 
cleanly in her dress, aged 47 years, bore, at her first birth, three children, and had 
in all a family of nineteen ; ; always her labours were severe, and her lochiae profuse ; 
and, being but in straightened circumstances, her manners were frugal and careful. 


In the autumn of the year 1680, she suffered a severe paralytic stroke ; she fell 


down. speechless, and was paralysed in her left side. Instantly upon being 


called, I had her bled’in the arm, and blistered i in various parts, and by frictions, and 
whatever else might help to recal the spirits to the extreme parts, and by purges 
I tried to excite os splanchnic nerves: By these means this woman, whose voice 
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was gone, and whose whole side was palsied, recovered so far as to speak, though 
imperfectly, and walk, though with a feebleness of the affected leg and arm. ‘Thus 
far had she recovered on the 7th day; and in a little while she was, by God’s 
grace, entirely restored, saving only a manifest weakness in the palsied side. After 
this she bore a thriving child, nor could we perceive that any principal function 
had suffered, except that, though formerly notable and careful in family: affairs, she 
was now idle, prodigal, unthrifty, began to drink, and was beaten for these faults 
by her husband, who proceeded from quartelling to blows, and such blows as left 
’ marks, by no means equivocal, of his ill humour.” 

“ From hence forward she suffered much from headaches; from vertigo like 
that of drunkenness, so that at times she almost fell down ; she was in the habit of 
frequent bleeding to moderate these complaints: by putting a seton in the nape of 
the neck, I restored this woman to her family and to her household cares. She 
went of her own accord to the baths to dissipate the remains of her disorder, but 
returned nothing improved in health; from cherry brandy she could not refrain, 
and she snuffed inordinately under pretence of curing the disease.” 

“ In the harvest of the year 1685, during the vintage, when all-ranks, especial 
ly the vulgar, are apt to indulge, during the flow of her menses, which pre- 
vented the usual resource of bleeding, she was struck with a déep apoplexy and died 
suddenly. On the morning of her death she rose as usual and went to her daily la- 
bours ; one of her neighbours reported that she had seen her carrying a must-vat 
‘on her head; that she had complained of unusual lassitude, had staggard in walk- 
ing ; and in short, had been shrewdly suspected of being tipsey. That she had, upon 
her return home, complained grievously of cold, and was going up stairs to bed, when 
she was struck with the palsy, fell down in the stairs with a total abolition of the ani- 
mal functions, and her good neighbours, alarmed by. the cries of her little children, 
ran to her assistance, found her lying in the stairs in an indecent shocking manner, 
lifted her and laid her in bed. I was called (says Bonetus) and delayed not a moment 
to come to her; I found her limbs trembling as if shivering from cold, her breathing 
loud and irregular ; no hollowing nor pinching could awaken her to the slightest sign 
of life or sense, though by continual irritation I could excite an irregular kind of trem- 
bling in any member. The pulse quick at first became soon slow, then feeble and lan- 
guid ; the breathing became also slow and oppressed : upon pouring a little fluid into: 
‘the throat, it flowed in part into the trachea, and twice or thrice excited a slight 
cough, and upon coughing she raised her head from the pillow, but presently dropped. 

‘AN 2 : 
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down again. Strong scents and volatiles having failed, I kindled sulphur nd helé 
it to her nostrils, but she was expiring, and even this excited no signs of life: 
hardly an hour had elapsed from the moment of the apoplectic stroke, to that in 
which her breathing ceased, though her pulse continued to beat ; and her jugulars, 
as I have observed, in all those who are suffocated by the stagnation of blood in the. 
lungs, were strangely agitated. But the pulse also gradually declined, became slow- 
er, weaker, stopped, ceased ; and about ten in the morning she expired, 

“ At:six in the evening the head was opened: upon dividing the scalp with a 
crucial incision, and tearing it from the scull, a serum flowed from the cellular sub- 
stance, and a thin and watery blood from the vessels. Upon separating the cra- 
nium from the dura mater, innumerable guts of blood exuded, especially from the 
place where the falx adheres to the occipital ridge: Though over the right hemis- 
phere the dura mater was cut with a knife, no serum nor blood exuded, nor was 
there a single drop of either extravasated betwixt the dura and pia mater. Now, 
for fear of interruption from the friends, I raised the brain from the scull by divid- 
ing the nerves and arteries, and carried it, surrounded by its pia mater, away, filling 
the scull cap with ashes to prevent the blood of the jugulars and sinuses regurgi- 
tating into the cranium and betraying the theft.” 5 See ee 

“ Outwardly nothing seemed amiss in the brain; its surface was entire and 
sound, the sole peculiarity was a universal redness: In the veins leading towards the 
longitudinal sinus, I found air only, which I pushed along with my finger into the 
carotids: T injected wax of a brilliant green colour, which, without entering the 
cerebellum, pervaded all the arterics of the brain, and transuded through the 
wound of the dura mater. Seeking for the cause of the apoplexy, I cut downwards, 
with a slow and cautious hand, through the right hemisphere of the brain, till I 
reached the ventricle; and in the posterior part of this hemisphere behind the ventricle, 
I found a small oblong cavity, empty or nearly so, containing only a small quantity 
of stagnant humour: beth this cavity and-the surrounding medullary substance was 
of a brownish or yellowish colour, cut with difficulty, and seemed to have been 
long in this callous and hardened state. In the same hemisphere, and exactly at 
that point where the carotid branches cut into its various ramifications, I fell upon 
a similar cavity in which also a little of a serous exudation stagnated, and like the 
firet it cut difficultly. Under the corpus striatum of the right side of the same hemis- 

phere, found a third cavity, resembling the two former, gaping at first, but its sides 
immediately collapsed, and adhered by a yiscid mucus, but were easily separated again 
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so as to show the cavity, which, like the two former, was yellow and hard to cut. The 
right ventricle was full of a serous blood, part of which had overflowed into the left 
ventricle, having burst through a slit betwixt the Thalamus Nervi Optici and the Cor- 
pus Striatum; and in the center and substance of the Thalamus, the blood, bursting inte 
the medullary substance, had formed there a large slit or cavity, which I found oc- 
cupied with a coagulum of blood as large as a pigeon or hen’s egg; and having 
washed the brain thoroughly, I found that the rent in its substance extended, rag- 
ged and irregular, quite to the root of the optic nerves. The right corpus striatum 
was neither so fresh nor firm as the left, but yellow flaccid, and as if wasted. The 
plexus choroides were sound, except thatthe right one was firmly glued to the first 
or uppermost of these cavities.” 

In this most interesting case, all the principles I have laid down are illustrated, 
and all the descriptions I have given are fulfilled. A constitution manifestly pre- 
disposed being. assailed by irresistable impulses, successive effusions examplifying 
all the stages of extravasation and all the consequences ; first, partially causing palsy, 
next, of great extent, and proving fatal. This Anna Oberhausen was of a full habit 
and fair complexion, and of a sanguineo-phlegmatic temperament, by which expres- 
sions, Bonetus means no doubt to describe a woman above the middle size, lusty, fair, 
and full of blood, arrived at her 47th year, a period of particular danger *._ Recollect 
that each. menstrual period is accompanied with a more vigorousaction of all the sys- 
tem: that it is during the menstrual. period, that hysterical or convulsive paroxysms 
recur ; that tumors get an increase of size; and such period, and varices bleed afresh ; 
that the cancerous breast is affected with particular pains and an increase of swelling ; 
that ulcers are angry and inflamed ; that periodical headaches or vertigo are aggravat- 
ed ; that the slightest‘accident of fever, cold, or alarm or fatigue brings disorder upon 
the system ; that all the blood vessels are in so active a.state, that often haemorrhages 
burst out from the nostrils, the stomach, or even, the surface of the skin, and espe- 
cially from ulcers and varices, so as to usurpthe place of menstruation. The tendency 
of this function, superadded to the female system, plainly is to accumulate blood; and 
in consequence of menstruation, an indolent life, frequent child-bearing, and pro- 
fuse.lochial discharges, obesity and an apoplectic habit are extremely frequent with 
women, especially at that period in which the menses are to cease. The irregu-« 


larities of menstruation are thus the cause of hysterical disorders in youth, of head- 


* « Inclinant utique in sanguineam apoplexiam; sanguineae feminae, desinente mensiam fluxu.”—~ 


Hofman. Epicrasis, Case 2d. z 
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‘aches in the middle of life, of madness after child-bearing, and of apoplectic, 
vertiginous, and paralytic affections towards the wane of life; nor’ can we sup- - 
spose a subject more exposed to those disorders than this Ann Oberhausen who, 
with a sanguine and plethoric habit, had born nineteen children i in all, had always. 
profuse lochial discharges, and had once born three at a birth * 
A poor and laborious woman of her low condition, must have been her- 
self unconscious, and her friends inattentive to the preceding symptoms: when 
first struck, she fell down speechless and paralysed in one side: to this period, 
must we refer those three lesser cavities, or cavernulae as they are called, which 
were found in the substance of the brain. “ Causam flacciditatis Corporis Striati 
prope spectare licuit: Tres nempe cavernulae jam olim factae, nunc quasi clausae — 
et cicatricae obductae circumcirca corpus striatum apparuerunt.” At this first im- 
pulse, the brain had surely suffered that kind of extravasation so frequent inother ~ 
organs, so fatal in this ; a general impulse of blood in its vessels, perhaps a suffu~ 
sion of blood throughout its substance, but certainly direct extravasation in three 
distinct places, surrounding the Thalami Nervorum Opticorum and the Corpora Stri- 
ata’; in short, about the basis of the brain: In any less particular organ, or even in 
this, had such extravasation happened betwixt the scull and dura mater, the blood 
would have been partly absorbed, partly animalised, and the cellular substance. 
| thickened, the surfaces adhering again, and thus a temporary palsy would, as in cases: © 
of concussion or blows, have been followed by a complete recovery. But in the brain, 
though the blood was in part absorbed, the cavities could not be completely obli«. 
terated. ‘The half empty sacs, the callous walls. of the larger cavity, the brownish. 
or. yellow colour, the induration of the medullary substance of the brain, are the evi- 
dence of the original state of effusion, and prove to us another most important fact,. 
that such trivial damage of the medullary substance is not absolutely and essentially 
felt throughout the system ; that it is possible, where the effusions are limited, to suf- 
fer a complete palsy in the moment of effusion, while the impulse which causes, 
and the extravasation which ee the paralytic state are both operating on. 


* & Instante nimirum menstruorum fluxu, tota. massa sanguinea effervescente et agitata, postquam. 
pridie plusculam sese invitaverat, venaesectionem quae saepe saepius opem a et forsan gravio- 
ra mala averruncarat differre coactu fuit.”—Bonetus, p.. 143. 

So that Bonetus found reason to ascribe even the: immediate stroke Eeey to the present menstru- 
ation, partly to the neglect ef an accustomed. bleeding. : 
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the brain, and yet to recover the use of the tongue, the arm, or the leg, along with a 
tolerable degree of health: but’still we see, as in this case, marks denoting the in+ 
jury in the brain, in loss of memory, and indifference to the affairs of life. 

For five years this woman enjoyed a degree of health, but drinking, quartelling, 
child-bearing, and the natural progress of the constitution towards decay, increased the 
predisposition : Headaches and vertigo, like the staggering drunkenness, mark this 
revolution in her health *: and in the heats of autumn, during the indulgences and 
labours of the vintage, in the moment of carrying a must-vat upon her head, she 
is seen staggering, is suspected of intoxication ; is found lying in the stairs, in an 
indecent attitude ; not in a state of apoplectic stupor and snoring, but cold, trembling, 
paralytic, with an intermitting ‘pulse, and a slow respiration, and so she expires, 
In this last effusion the vessel which has given way is considerable ; the blood bursts 
into the center or medullary substance of the brain, within the thalamus or medullary 
tubercle, which forms the chief part of the basis, and which gives origin to the optic 
nerve ; the clot of blood extending to the root of the optic nerve, is as large as a pul- 
let’s egg, the extravasation proves inevitably and almost instantly fatal {. Less inte- 
resting cases I will not here detail but commit to the margin the notes of two cases, 


* It is right to remind my reader of the nature of vertigo, which precedes or follows all severe 
affections of the head, and is the first proof of disordered circulation ; nor can I represent this better 
than in the words of Van Swieten. 

«« A vertigo is almost the slightest of all disorders of the brain; and the greatest part, if not all 
disorders in the head begin with it ; and in their cure, they generally leave a vertigo as the last symp- 
tom. In every vertigo there is generally an apparent rotation of the external objects near us, though 
they are actually at rest ; and sometimes the things seem to be tumbling down from on high, or the 
reverse. When the disorder increases, objects begin to appear variously coloured, and soon after fol~ 
lows a vacillation or incipient inactivity of all the muscles : then the patient thus affected being afraid of 
tumbling, lays hold of any thing that offers, to support himself; but the body becomes in an instant 
so weak all over, that the patient falls down, and his sight wholly vanishes in the most obscure dark 
ness : and this is the last symptom of which they are sensible ; for, if the disorder continues, it ter« 


minates either in a deliquium, epilepsy, or apoplexy.” Van Swieten, p. 373. 


+ «. Fortissimae denique et lethalis apoplexiae causas sequentes observavi. In ipsa substantia 
medullari, seu meditatio cruris* dextri, amplum hiatum seu fissura, et in hac sanguinem concre- 
tum, ovi:Columbini aut Galinacei magnitudine inveni; superius rimam egit erus medullare, per quam 
sanguinis concreti pars serosior, in omnes cerebri cavitates effusa, easdem opplevit, et oppilavit 
Alibi arteriolas aegritudine affedtas conspicatus sum in ipsa medullarj cerebri substantia quas sangui- 
nem enmissé facile colligere licuit —Bonetus, p. 143- 
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one by Morgagni, accompanied by a dissection, less accurrate or conclusive than, 
this, and one transmitted to him by Rimini in the year 1721, by Jan. Plancus*, 


* 4 Venetian woman, aged fifty-five years, of a florid countenance, a large stature, and a full habit of 
body, was subjeét to violent pains of the cholic.. This woman, besides, had, ever since a certain time 
of her delivery in child-birth, (for she was the mother of many children) grown so prominent in her 
belly, that she was thereby prevented from: going about most of her domestic offices, with prompt- 
ness and expedition. On account of these complaints, she said she could not bear to drink her wine 


diluted ; she therefore drank it in a pure state, and that not sparingly. She was now slothful, dull, and 


inclined to sleep ; and for some days past, this symptom also had attacked her, either for that reason, 
or because her head was in pain, that she heard a very troublesome noise, of which she often com- 
plained. At length, about the third hour of the night, she said she was very ill ; and mentioned par- 
ticularly a pain in her right temple and right eye ; and while she was sitting down ona chair, and 
asking for assistance, she was seized with an apoplexy, in consequence of which she fell on her left 
side; but the motion of the right hand was xot lost till an hour afterwards, At the same time, 
she threw up from her stomach the wine which she had drunk that day, though the quantity of it , 
had not been greater than usual : but her exertions in vomiting were very weak and feeble. I don’t 
find she had any more assistance than that of being put into bed, where she began to have-a ster- 
tor; and though she certainly lived till the sixth hour of the night, yet in the morning she was 
found dead and cold; se that it was conjectured she died about the ninth hour. The weather was 
now extremely cold, for it was before the middle of February 1708. 

I dissected the body, in conjunction with that excellent anatomist Jo. Dominico Santorini, other 
learned friends being present: The abdomen was turgid, and rather abounded in fat, as did the 
omentum also. Almost the whole:colon was in a manner like that of a dog, &c.. 

"Before we opened the head, we observed a large spot, of such a kind, about the mouth, that we 
doubted, whether it was from the wine that had heen brought up, or whether blood also had come with it. 
The mouth itself. which certainly had not been. observed. in the first hours of the apaplexy, was distorted to the 
right side; nor was it the effect of a convulsion; for, besides that. the limbs and neck were very 
ftexible, I reduced the mouth to its. proper place with my hand, the parts easily following without 
any force, and remaining where they were placed; so that the paralysis of the face seemed also to. 
have happened on the left side. Having cut through the cranium, which we thought was thicker © 
than usual, we immediately saw blood to be extravasated. beneath the dura mater, and to be shining 
through its substance. And that blood, as we. perceived by dissecting farther, covered the whole 
right hemisphere of the brain; for it even lay under the basis of the brain, and was formed into 
one continued lamina every where. This lamina being removed, not only the sanguiferous vessels of 
the pia mater, both in the left and right hemisphere, were found to be more turgid than usual here and 
there ; but we also perceived two or three foramina in that part which: covered the outer side of the 
right hemisphere, from which the blood, we have spoken of, issued out betwixt the two meninges. For these 
foramina led into a certain large and longitudinal cavity, formed in the medullary substance of the sanie 
hemisphere, between the external side and the lateral ventricle, so-as to be equal to two fingers breadth in 
width, and in length to six or more. This cavity was ‘contained within unequal, and almost eroded 
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and hasten to conclude my remarks on the paralytic state of the brain, by a few 
observations on a subject in which, I am sensible, my narrow limits will not 
allow me to indulge, I mean those paralytic affections which seem local, without 
being truly so. 

By Local Palsy, I mean not incapacities proceeding from pressure upon 
particular nerves, such as are often observed in surgical disorders; these I shall 
take occasion to describe in Cases and Observations which it is my intention-to pub- 
lish soon. I mean now to speak of Local Palsies which no pressure can account for, 
which must proceed either from a mere affection of the part, or from a disorder 
of the brain. Often we find the tongue paralysed, the cheek distorted, the side of 
the face benumbed, or the eye-lid affected, by the patient being exposed to a 
chilling north wind: We should hardly think of ascribing a palsy, so purely 
local, to any affection except of the part itself,, but I am persuaded such 
affection of parts have a connection with the brain, from a phenome- 
non which I have very frequently had occasion to observe: a person often has 
irrecoverable palsy of one side of the face, from a cold, from a common. cat- 
tarrh or theum, and it happens thus: The patient, (generally advanced in 
years,) has got a rheum or common cold; the serous discharge from the 
nostrils, the gravid ‘or loaded ieeling of the head, the dullness or stupor are 
often accompanied with erysipelatous inflammation, and that again with a 
slight degree of delirium, especially during the night : after six or eight days of 
parieties ; it was full of 4 grumious blood, and had a communication with the right ventricle towards 
its posterior part: by means of which communication, a small quantity of blood had been poured 
into that ventricle, and a small portion had even passed over into the left, by breaking through the 
posterior part of the septum lucidum : but the blood had formed itself into a laminated concretion in 
each of the ventricles. It seemed, however, that some other vessel also must have been ruptured, 
since a lamina of blood was found below the transverse process of the dura mater, covering the whole 
cerebellum, though of a moderate thickness. ——Aforgagni, Letier ui. § 2° 


« A few days ago we dissected the body of that man who consulted you last June, at Padua, upon 
a hemiplegia, which had rendered lame his left side, from a violent fit of palsy. Yet he did not 
complain of disorder, but from a dilatation of the heart and precordia, which you, from the remedies 
you so aptly prescribed, seem to have been sensible of at that time. But the right hemisphere of 
the brain, towards the temple, seemed to have been eroded with a kind of abscess; for there the sub- 
stance of it was wanting to about four inches in breadth, and an inch and halfin depth. And the 
Thalamus Nervi Optici, on that side, was less by two-thirds than the left : besides it was ofa dun yel- 


low, and appeared to have been closed by a cicatrix.” 
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suffering, the fever subsides, the swelling gradually vanishes, but the tongue continues 
affected with a degree of palsy, the cheek too is benumbed, the eye-lid has fallen 
down, and the eye itself is oblique, is usually turned inwards, and the vision is 
lost. ‘Such a disease I can have no doubt of referring to the brain itself; for 
though external inflammation might thus affect the cheek or tongue, swelling 
of these parts leaves behind it no degree of palsy ; and such external affection 
could never reach the muscles of the eye, much less produce a palsy of the optic 
nerve: Yet one thing is I confess perplexing, that such local palsy happens al- 
ways on the side affected, as if some thickening of the cellular substance or coats 
of the nerves injured the nerves betwixt the organ and the brain, unlike that 
palsy proceeding from injury of the substance of the brain; which affects always 
the opposite side. 

Local injuries are sometimes so oddly mixed with palsy proceeding plainly from: 
the .brain, that were the physician not aware of such phenomena, he would natu- 
rally prescribe local remedies for a disorder of the foot, when his chief care should 
be to prevent accumulation of blood within the head. 

“ A gentleman whose case was communicated from the country, by his family sux 
geon, in a succinct and judicious narrative, was. fairly advised to. beware of his man- 
ner Of living, to regulate-his health according to the strictest rules, and to attend’ 
to the state of citculation within the head, though-the original injury was in. the Tar- 
Sus, and the pain, the trembling, the sense of confusion, ‘which. terminated at each 
paroxysm in the brain, seemed to begin in the foot, and could be traced along the leg. 
This gentleman was about the middle age, of low. stature, full habit, and. pletho- 
ric system, with a short neck, large head and shoulders, and. plainly predisposed to 
palsy, yet enjoying perfect health. One summer's day in travelling in a post 
chaise, the horses in going up hill, either backed’or otherwise endangered'the ovet-. 
turning of the carriage, when he, with the improvidence so usual on such occasions, 
threw open the door, leaped from the carriage, and hurt his foot, by alighting with: 
all the force of the leap upon a big round stone, which was received in the hollow: 
of the’ Tarsus, and with such a shock that it was feared some of the bones. 
_awere'displaced. For ‘three years from this unfortunate and very violent strain, 
“he has always suffered more ar less from the i injury. of the Tarsus, in which the 

pain and swelling were so great, that it was long believed, that with a vio- 
lent strain of the ligaments, some of the bones were actually fractured or dis- 
‘placed. | During many months he was. entirely confined ; he was still ee lame 
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and disabled: Topical bleedings, sedative applications, and rest, brought at last thé 
ustial relief ; though, lame, weak, and easily fatigued, he finds that the pain of the 
foot has much abated ; the swelling is entirely gone. 

“ Within the last cight months, there has ensued a train of symptoms differing 
very widely from those of local disease : once a day, sometimes oftener, he is seized 
‘with a sort of paroxysm accompanied with sensations difficult to be described ; the 
disorder is first felt in the foot, in a painful, tremulous, and benumbed sensation, 
which diffuses itself along the limb, affects the whole of that side of the body, and 
finally terminates in the head, accompanied with severe pain there, and a confusion 
of intellect, and a sense of feebleness, so great that he is glad to lay hold on. any thing 
for support, but never falls, nor loses his senses, nor becomes epileptic: in a few 
minutes the sensation is gone. These paroxysms never afflict him while in bed ; but 
are at times more frequent, independent of any sensible cause, and are invariably so 
when he is wearied and irritated: Since these. paroxysms have begun, the leg, 
erowing sensibly weaker, is now plainly paralytic, he makes a step with it more 
difficultly than formerly, he moves it by starts as if hinged with springs, and he 
carries it round in a semicircle at each step.” 

“No two complaints can be imagined more distinct, yet none are more in danger 
of being confounded than those with which this gentleman is afflicted; nothing 
could be more extravagant than to suppose them an affection seated in the tarsus ; 
had (in the third year, and after a gradual progress of eight months,) extended at 
last to the head, and, through that, affected half of the body with palsy. No 
mistake can be more common, more unphilosophical, than to ascribe epilepsy to 
some local affection, which superficial reasoners imagine they trace from the 
affected part up to the brain, by the tremulous motion along the limb ; 
yet with as much truth might it -be affirmed, that epilepsy is usually caused by an 
affection of the eye, because, from the peculiar state of excitement in the brain, the 
patient has the strong sensation of secing a fiery beam of light, or a sudden flash 
preceding each paroxysm, till he at last recognises this terrifying appearance as a 
sure sign of an approaching convulsion, and a. signal to lay hold on something 
for support : with equal truth might it be affirmed, that the man who has 
had his limb amputated, is still possessed of a foot and.toes, because he feels 
pain alternately in each.toe, and can hardly be persuaded, even by feeling with 
his hand, that they are not still existing: such sensations are only in_ the brain ; 
such nervous disorders as we have just described are also in the brain ; a part wea- 
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kened by disease, and irritated by pain, is more easily affected, there the first tremu- 
lous motions are observed, in that extreme part does the convulsion apparently and 
indeed really begin, but its cause is not in the part. ‘The ignorant are inclined to 
hope for a cure by caustics and issues applied there, and hold fast the part, or screw 
tourniquets about the limb to prevent the convulsion being propagated towards the 
head, but with such ill success, that by these unwise attempts to arrest the convul- 
sion, while the whole body of the patient is stiffened, and he is staring with 
agony, the paroxysm is hastened to its acme: While the patient retains 
sense and consciousness, and long after he has lost the power of speach, 
and can only see and hear, while he is stiffened and staring in the increasing 
convulsion, but unable to express what he feels, his greatest wish is to have such 
cruel assistants refrain from screwing or pressing down the limb, which aggravates 
the torture. That in this gentleman the affection of the brain is morelikely to rever- 
berate upon the weakened. limb, and be felt there in a painful trembling before it is 
recognized by pain and confusion of ideas, is much more likely than that any acci- 
dent so common as a sprain, so long mending, and now so little painful, should 
affect, first all the body, (at least one side of the body,) and create daily paroxysms 
attended with confusion of intellect and darting pains in the head,” 

“ The injury of the ‘Farsus had no farther share in this’new. disorder than by 
operating as a cause of confinement, as an occasion of ease and indulgence, as an 
interruption of the usual exercise, unaccompanied with any proportional abatement 
of the appetite or assimilating powers; it was from these consequences of confine- 
ment that this gentleman, of a habit conspicuously inclined to plethoric, is now 
peculiarly gross and full, with black strong ‘hair, a glossy skin, a full round 
face, and prominent eye. By this sedentary life he has made much blood, and is 
in manifest danger of a compleat apoplectic stroke: his body is full, the affected 
leg eimaciated, his arm not so useful, his face slightly distorted, his eyes lan- 
: guid and heavy, and his enunciation slow and difficult, as if his tongue was too bul- 
ky for his mouth. The body in all its motions inclines towards the sound side, - 

the paralysed leg amd arm being always advanced more forwards ; he does not step 
with the leg direct and fair, as if it were fit to move itself or to support the body 
firmly, but carries it round in circles, and moves it with a start as if hinged and put — 
in motien by springs : he inclines the body towards the other side, while he swings the 
. palsied leg round, and puts it down with so little governance of the joints, that the 
shok agitates the body. Why, in short, should I ‘describe what you all know, and 
may express in one plain. word, he is manifestly though slightly paralysed in all the 
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affected side, and I have, in-consultation with Dr Monro, advised the strictest abstenance 
and care. First, we have expressed our decided opinion that the Tarsus is neither 
laxated nor fractured : Second, we have expressed our persuasion that the local injury 
has in no other shape contributed to this general disorder, to those frequent patox~- 
ysms, to this paralytic debility of all the left side of the body, than as an occasion of 
languor and inaction, and asa temptation to indulgence : Third, we have confidently 
ascribed his pain, vertigo, general debility, and paralytic lameness, to a still increasing 
fullness of blood which he must be careful to repress: Fourth, we direct his whole 
attention not to the weakened ‘member, but to his general health, to the peculiar 
fullness of his habit, by abating which he may prevent the most distressing conse- 
quences. We have suggested to him. upon the slightest increase of pain in the 
head, or vertigo, or sense of fullness, or. more frequent paroxysms, to be bled or to 
apply leeches to the temples: to apply a blistering plaster over the pained part of 
the head: to puta -seton in the nape of the neck, and to persevere in this severe 


but most necessary remedy : we have directed him to restrict himself in diet, which 


must be at once cool, sparing, and consisting chiefly of vegetables, of soups, bread, 


milk, whey; with a smail bit of meat at dinner only: we have fordidden him to 


taste spirits, ales, or other fermented liquors, contenting himself with a glass of small- 


beer at dinner: we Have-advised him to avoid late hours, crowded rooms, public as- 


semblies, violent exercise, altercations, or. intease application of mind, whatever 


might agitate or hurry the circulation’; we have directed him to sleep in a cool and . 
airy room ona hair mattress, with the head bolstered high with pillows, and not 


to indulge in sleep: to pursue a regular course of exercise, walking, or driving 
in the gig: to avoid damp weather: to preserve the bowels always open with laxa- - 


tives, and to. take occasionally, upon fecling heavy or oppressed, a smart purge. 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE LETHARGIC STATE OF THE BRAIN, OR SEROUS 

= APOPLEXY. 

Wuite apoplexyis proved to.be a‘sudden arterial impulse injecting the whole vein- 
ous as well: as arterial system of the head with blood, and palsy-a sudden yielding 
of vessels under that impulse, accompanied with effusion of blood upon.the surface, 
or into ‘the ventricles of the brain, Lethargy, Serous Apo- 


or within the substance, 
plexy, is found to arise from serous effusion proceeding from slowly increasing 
congestion of blood and langaid action of the veinous system of the brains. 


636 SPECIMEN OF WILLIS’S PHILOSOPHY. 


It has ever been my wish, not only to instruct you in the knowledge of diseases, 
and to lay before you such plain unsophisticated reasonings as experience and»read- 
ing suggest, but to bring you acquainted ‘with the stile and manner of ‘every conspi- 
cuous writer in our profession, to instruct you how to read his works, how to 
judge of his opinions, how even to receive his facts and narratives, for all are not 
equally to be confided in. ‘This Somnus Praeternaturalis, this Sopor’ Insatiabilis, 
as it has been defined, has been a subject of ‘deep and philosophical investigation 
with the celebrated Willis ; and though nothing can be more obvious than. that it 
depends simply on a serous effusion slowly increasing, and supporting a continued 
uniform pressure upon the brain, nothing can be more profound than Willis’s 
definition of the cause. If this which I am now to recite, this insipid harangue 
about animal spirits and the corporeal soul, be pathology, (as Willis’s book is entitled 
Pathologia Cerebri), no wonder pathology has gone into disuse, ‘Willis also begins in 
the manner of Polonius, “ To say what stupor is, we must first say what sleep and 
oblivion are, and of the first of those we have given already a full and clear account; 
for the essence of sleep consists in the corporeal soul abstracting itself for a while, 
and contracting its sphere of irradiation: First, it abandons the cortical ci- 
neritious or external substance of the brain; but in a little while the exter- 
nal senses also and the organs of motion feel themselves forsaken of the 
animal spirits: The corporeal soul thus retired into the interior of the brain, 
indulges itself in rest and quiet, while the pores on all the circumference of the 
brain, no longer traversed by the going to and fro of the spirits, and empty 
at the same time of nervous fluid, are open of course to the influx of whatever spirits 
may be anew secreted from the blood : Thus is it wisely ordered in the regular state 
of sleep, that at one and the same moment the spirits retire from the surface, and 
the nervous secretion enters into the pores; but in unnatural and disordered sleep, 
these relative motions are all disordered, now this way, now that, sometimes the 
outward, sometimes the inward motion taking place: sometimes the spirits, 
wearied and wasted, suddenly retire, and cause a reflux of the nervous liquor ; or, 
the relaxed pores, inviting and attracting the nervous humor, its profusion repels 
and inundates the spirits. The many and various modifications, the particular 
‘ways and modes in which these things happen, we shall presently define; but in 
the meanwhile there can be little occasion to speak more of oblivion or loss of me- ; 


mory, since it is nothing more than insatiable sleep, viz. The expulsion or exclu- 
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sion of the animal spirits from the pores on the exterior of the brain being filled by 


some tremor *,” 

With such a piece of philosophy for the ground doctrine, all the reasoning on the 
diseases of the brain must have one uniform complexion ; all its affections must be at- 
tributed to the imperfect concoction of the nervous fluids and animal spirits, to the in- 
constancy of their flux and reflux, to superfluous serum, or to corrupted serum 
driven outwards when it’should stay within, or to various malignant and villanous 
humours mixed with and polluting the purer spirits, The cause of lethargy is plainly 
defined by Willis to arise from “ Humours too abundant or incongruous, congregat- 
ed within the pores of the cortical substance of the brain.” 

Let us take a humbler strain, and judge of the causes of lethargy, not from 
what may be passing in such invisible pores, but by what we plainly see in dissec- 
tion. Willis would have acted more wisely both for the improvement of science, 
and for his own reputation, had he confined himself to the enunciation of great and 
leading facts in the plain unaffected language he has used in another passage: 
“ T have often in dissection observed that lethargy proceeds from a serous humour 
surrounding the convolutions of the brain, and occupying its cortical pores; for in 
many of these dead of this disease, I have found not only the interstices full of & 
limpid serum, ‘but its very substance softened by the moisture, the whole brain be~ 


ing not merely dropsical, but drowned in water. + 


* Attamen de priori horum supra disserentes, ostendimus. somni essentiam in eo consistere, quod 
aniina corporea se paululum subducens, et irraditionis suae sphaeram contrahens, imprimis extimum 
eerebri ambitum, sive corticem ejus, et dein. exteriora quaeque sensus et motus organa, spirituum ema- 
natione destituat, et quasi fores occludat; proinde ut illi refectionis gratia intra revocati succumbant, 
et quieti indulgeant 5 interim ceredri exterioris porl, et meatis a spirituum excursibus immunes, et va- 
cui, liguori nerveo, € sanguine pro novis spirituum copiis extillato aditum praebent. In somuo naturali 
et assueto, binae hae-concausae; tanquam ex naturae pacto quodam mutuo conspirant, et simul con- 
tingunt 5 scie. eodem tempore spiritus recedunt, et humor nerveus subintrat : in somo autem nonnatirali, 
sive extraordinario, causa.interdum Aaec et quandogue #/a prior est ; nam vel spiritus defessi, aut avo- 
cati, se prius subtrahunt, et humori nerveo prae foribus aggesto introitum praebent, vel humor ner- 
veus uberior loca ista adpellens, et quasi vi viam faciens, spiritus repellit eorumque meatus subiens, 
quasi inundat : utriusque horum varias occasiones,_ et fiendi modos particolatim assignavimus. De 
oblivione, sive memoriae eclipsi,. vel defeétu, non est ut multa Ac dicamus, quoniam eadem omnino hujus, 
ac somni famodici, causa est, nempe spirituum animalium, ab exterioris cerebri meatibus, humore quo- 
dam plenis, exclusio, et commeatus pro tempore interdictus. 

+ Lethargum a serosa colluvie cerebri anfractus exteriores alluente, ejusque poros et meatus corticales- 


subeunte, interdum oriri, OBSERVATIONE ANATOMICA SAEPIUS COMPROBATUM. VIDI: In. multis enim 


Bss SEROUS APOPLEXY DEFINED. 


Apoplexy and Palsy are the diseases of manhood, and are most frequent in the 
sprime of life: Serous Apoplexy is the disease of old age: Apoplexy and palsy 
consist in sudden and impetuous actions of the arteries ofthe brain: Lethargy pro- 
ceeds from a slowly increasing congestion jn its veins, and consequent éxudation 
-spon all its surfaces: In apoplexy, the mind and senses, in palsy the body and 
voluntary motions, aré suddenly affected ; in lethargy, there is a milder affection of 
both, slowly increasing, in which there is debility but no direct palsy, torpor but no 
absolute stupor. Lethargy is distinguished from Hydrocephalus by absence of 
pain; from Typhomania by absence of delirium ; from Apoplexy by the ab- 
‘sence of stupor: It is a loss of memory, languor and indifference to all usual 
concerns and interests ; a listlessness and torpor gtadually increasing, till at last the 
patient slumbers perpetually, falls asleep in whatever posture you place him, at 
table, in company, in the midst of the most interesting business; forgets what he 
meant to say, and though excited again to speech, again forgets what he designed 
to say ; he slumbers continually, is difficultly roused, and answers but with mono- 
syllables, till gradually all the functions fail, and he becomes entirely insensible, vo- 
mits frequently, and dies slightly convulsed, or completely oppressed; yet itis an 
oppressivn unaccompanied, like that of apoplexy, with deep stertor: the pulse 
ig throughout weak and languid, the face pale, and the body cold; the intestines 
torpid, and all the secretions (except that of a pale and insipid urine,) sup- 
pressed; when the patient dies, the dilatation of all the veinous system of the 
brain, and the universally increased exudation on all its surfaces, are so equally 
conspicuous that we hardly know which to suspect as the principal cause of 


death. 


In investigating this state of the brain, we are not to look for any very direct and im- 


mediate cause, but are to consider those slow imperceptible changes, which advancing 
years, and indulgence in idle aad luxurious habits produce, altering slowly the condi- 
tion of the brain ; it is the slow destruction which time alone, or, in other words, the 
gtadual yielding of the vessels, under perpetual action, brings about, independent of 
the various imprudencies in our mode of life which forward the decline of nature: 
It is, 1 believe, a just and natural view of the subject, to say, that lethargy, or the 
ab hec morbo defunétis, plicarum cerebri interstitia, aqua limpida repleta, quin et extimam ejus ub- 
stantiam, a nimio madore mollem et minus firmam: Insuper in nonnullis cavitates interiores lympha 


turgentes, et totiue cerebri compagem, hydrope, seu — diluvio inundatam reperi.— Willis, page 294- 


‘THE BRAIN COMPARED WITH OTHER PARTS, sy 


apoplexy of old age, is the same ‘dilatation and loss of action in the vessels of the 
brain, which gradually undermines the structure in other parts of the system, but 
no where with such important consequences: what leucophlegmatia and a vari~ 
cose state is in the limbs, the serous apoplexy and veinous congestion is in the: 
brain. 

The whole fabric of the body consists in its blood vessels, its chief bulk in their 
fluid contents, its health and vigour. in their sound and well proportioned ac- 
tion : In all parts of the body, the arterial actions are gradually prevailing over the 
resistance of the veins; and-when, in the wane of life, the body begins to decline 
in strength and decay in substance, the change is every where denoted by the yield 
ing and dilatation of the veins : this is at once the mark and the cause of the decline 
in the limbs. That those changes take place in the brain or other internal parts, 
we infer from symptoms, or discover after death: In a limb the dilatation of 
the veins is followed: by an imperfect absorption, an infiltration. of serum into 
the cellular substance; a thickening and’ swelling of the whole member, and ulcers 
ation at last: the patient drags on life, with such disorganization slowly in- 
creasing, in thelimbs, in the spleen, the liver and other less important viscera: but 
in the brain, that dilatation of the veins which disorders its circulation, that imper- 
fect absorption, which may be. compared with the leucophlegmatic state of the limbs, 
does infinite harm ; that disorder which thickens the cellular substance of a limb, be- 
cause it can dilate, wastes and injures the substance of the br ain, because the cavity itr 
which it is placed is. unyielding... With. this slowly increasing compression, this new 
and unhealthy state of the brain, all its. functions must fail : 3; to slowly increasing; 
compression, asin the slow growth. of tumors, or in. the hy drocephalus of young: 
children, in. which the brain is almost annihilated, we find it yields without 
the vital functions, or even the voluntary motions, being essentially injured ;- 
yet these are ultimately fatal : they are fatal as the serous state of the brain isy 
by producing torpor,, paralytic debility, and slighter convulsion.;, and. we haye daily. 
proofs that even the most gradual and slightest changes on the texture of the brain, 
have their effects on the memory, the judgment, and the general health. I know no. 
disease.in which the very peculiar symptoms, and very peculiar appearances on dis- 
section, are so inseparably connected as in serous apoplexy :. torpor, languor, loss of 
memory and intellect, occur in various affections of the brain, but never unaccompa- 
nied with delirium, with pain, with fever, or. some other peculiar character of disease, 
except when it proceeds purely from the serous state. “ A’ courtier of distinguish. 
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ed’ rank, (says Wepfer) and a prime minister, had for many years running ulcers, 
which had never been healed up, but were unadvisedly stopped in his old age : he 
was, at the age of sixty, afflicted with melancholy, on some occasion of favours: and 
preferment ungraciously refused him ; and in no long while, his domestics could per- 
ceive that his memory and judgment were both impaired : in the midst of a discourse, 
he stopped, forgetting what he had said, or what he designed to say ; often he con- 
tinued during three days in this condition, and then recovering his recollection, 
began where he had left off the preceding days, and finished, without stop or 
hesitation, the directions he had then begun to give. These interruptions of memory 
and reason were remarked from period to period, till in process of time his memory 
and reason were manifestly impaired; and at the end of half'a year, he fell into a 
deep sleep, which lasted, without stertorous or noisy breathing, thirty hours; he 
died placidly.” 

“ He never was heard to complain of headache, vertigo, or singing of the ears. 
The scull-cap being raised, a profusion of serum flowed ont, insomuch that it 
might be moderately estimated at a fourth part of the whole contents of the ‘cra. 
nium ; vesicles were also observed in all parts of the surface of the brain, full of 
limpid serum *.” 

This I relate to you as a neat, and short epitome of this disease, which consists 
not in stupor, for the patient can be roused, but in mere somnolency, free from 
pain, delirium, fever, or any other symptom, unless it be sometimes, a slight vomit- 
ing from the affection of the brain, sometimes, a slight degree of paralytic trem- 
bling, or of actual palsy: the patient labouring under serous apoplexy is overcome 
with sleepiness, and incessant yawning, but, though he sleeps in all postures, and in 
the midst of the most interesting occupations, he can always be roused; though indif- 
ferent to his affairs and duties, his senses and faculties continue long unimpaired, and 
are exerted when roused; but the deep insensibility, which resembles that of apoplexy 
_ 4n all but the stertorous breathing and inflated visage, is only of a few days duration, 
and prognosticates death. Upon dissecting the brain its veins are found choaked with 
dark blood, and the ventricles and surfaces inundated with serum. | i 

So little do we know of veinous absorption, or even of arterial exudation, that no 
prolixity of inquiry could carry us at all deeper into the philosophy of this disease, 
But its slow progress, and the causes which lead insensibly to this condition, are 
highly worthy of your attention. We are not, as in other affections of the brain, to 
jook for atsy very immediate excitement, but to those habits of indulgence and idleness, 


* Wepfer, Observatio 96. intitled © Sopor funestus a colluvie serosa cerebri.” 
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to those peculiarities of natural conformation, which prediposeto this state ; and 
it is a material pomt of my duty, to remind you how difficult it is tolive in health, 
how much fortitude and self-denial is required to struggle against indulgences once 
become habitual, to live a hardy and active life, to maintain health and clearness of 
head, along with nimbleness and vigour of body. 

"The approach of old age is marked in all the visible parts of the body by dilatation 
of the veins, as in the lean hand and bald teniples ; its effects upon the internal viscera 
are known by languor of the circulation, and the imperfect performance of the func= 
tions ; but when to this natural decline are added luxury, indulgence, and a torpid 
and sedentary life, the veinous plethora advances rapidly, and diseases of the head 
are, next to swelling of the limbs, the most conspicuous effects of old age. 
Plethora, fullness, loaded with fat! forgetful, stupid, torpid, lethargic, are ideas 
and expressions so inseparably connected, that there cannot but be much truth in 
the observation on which those proverbial reproaches are founded: Look 
to the habit of a sailor, a soldier, or a slave; compare it with that of a citizen, 
a pampered man of wealth, or his cook or porter! in the one you see marks of ir- 
resistable predisposition to disease ; im the ether, alacrity, vigour, and health. In 
a whole fleet or army, where spare diet, and reguiar hours, and constant labour are 
exacted, there is not one man of that gross habit; not one fat, bloated, feeble, 
giddy, nervous ; none apoplectic, except from intoxication, nor subject to those 
maladies of the nervous system, or distempers of the imagination, which we most 
dread: And since it is so, assuredly we have it in our power, by. following a like. 
regimen, to. live in the enjoyment of health and intellect. 

‘The most complete lethargy I ever witnessed short of death, and curable by 
medicine, was that of one born. with an uncommonly vigorous constitution : this 
.. person had kept the books and accounts of a Company, and travelled about their con- 
cerns, which implies a life of the greatest activity, a sound head, and hardy body ; 
and by living: thus in perpetual activity of mind and body for a course of years, 
and advancing towards his 40th year, he had wrought his system up gradually 
to the highest state of health, was extremely bulky, with a full face, a florid 
colour, a prominent eye, and a gross and full state of body ; but in his severe 
yournies, performed chiefly on horseback, he had suffered a violent’ inflammation 
about the perinaeum; a complete fistula was formed ; and being much neglected, 
extended so as to penetrate to the intestine; opening at the same time by many. 
orifices in the perinaeum, affecting in short every thing ‘but the urethra. After 
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a few journies, he could no longer mount his horse, nor get into a carriage, and 
became loathsome to himself; and an ill’ judged delicacy preventing him from 
disclosing his situation, he lived for a long time quite secluded, abandoned his usual 
active exertions abroad, found his memory fail, so that he could do nothing at 
home, sunk into slothful and solitary habits, eat, drank, and slumbered night and 
day, till his sensés were entirely gone. He was completely lethargic: whatever he 
was forced by importunity to speak, ‘in the way of answer, was so inconsistent 
and inarticulate, that his friends feared he had lost his judgment as well as memory, 
and that his situation was desperate. When I was called, I found him lying in 
a great chair, in a deep sleep, from which he was very difficultly roused: it was 
after many successive visits, that I was able to extort a few such answers as shew- 
ed me that there was something more to be inquired into than this stupor; and it 
was only by examining without his leave, indeed almost without his consciousness, 
and directed by more than one of my senses into the state of the parts. So deep 
was his lethargy, that for many days I was obliged to trust merely to the report of 
his servants and friends, who were astonished at his inexplicable situation, till they 
found that I did not regard it as desperate: In a few weeks, by frequent and 
drastic purges, and blisters over the whole head, he was cured of the lethargy, and 
restored to his senses, and the necessary operation performed ; and having left him, 
with the Prince’s injunction to his companion Hall, “ Learn to live cleanly,” he 
has recovered the natural vigour of mind and body, that though he could not, for 
many weeks, speak one intelligible or consistent word, regulates once more the 
concerns of a company. . 
It cannot have escaped your observation, that at a certain period of life the hu- 
man. constitution undergoes a change, the full import of which you may not per- 
haps conceive, but which is at once accelerated by idle-and luxurious habits, and 


rendered more critical in its consequences. You observe a man having a cOD- — 


stitution capable of the most vigorous health, urged on by over-feeding and a luxu- 
' gious and indolent life, into obesity and premature plethora and veinous dilatation : 
the cellular substance continues distending, the veinous system dilating, and he arrives 
at the age of 45, in uninterrupted and increasing health : But the arterial: actions once 


_repressed by veinous plethora, the body comes to be less perfectly nourished, the head 


to be loaded with blood, vertiginous complaints begin to be sensibly perceived, the 
stomach begins to be affected, and the spirits to fail; and to the affection of the 
stomach, is attributed the decrease of appetite, the consequent’ defect of nourish- 
gent, and the concomitant wasting of the body. Is it then to an affection of the 
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stomach, to idiopathic dyspepsia, to a mere defect of nourishment, that we are to 
ascribe this utter ruin of the system, this universal affection of all its functions? By 
no means ; question your patient, and you will find, by all his lesser complaints 
and feelings, that an increasing congestion in the veinous system of the head has, 
by injuring the function of the brain, affected at once the appetite, the strength, 
the spirits, and the whole health ; you will find that headaches, vertigo, languors, 
and dejection of spirits, hypochondriacal affections, incapacity fot business, a 
necessity for air, exercise, and company, precede this wasting. and emaciation of 
the system, a state of the system requiring in my opinion prescriptions very different 
from chamomile emetics, and doses of bark and port-wine. At the period of this 
revolution in the health, the vertigo, headaches, dyspepsia, and emaciation, keep an 
equal pace ; no sooner is the health and fullness of the system wound up to this 
extreme point, no sooner does a man, inordinately lusty, fall off in flesh, than 
the utter ruin of his health and spirits ensues. This revolution must be ascribed 
to the gradual decline of some organ; and I leave you to judge to which cause 
you are to impute such changes, whether to the stomach, or to"the brain? In the 
brain, as in the limbs, veinous dilatation is the invariable precursor of serous exu- 
dation; and veinous congestion and serous exudation are the causes of these phe- 
nomena. 

I am persuaded that the numbers who die, having but a little passed the middle 
stage of life, of no formed complaint, but of gradually declining health, of debility, 
hypochondriacism, indigestion, languor, and wasting of the flesh, die from this 
indisposition of the brain ; and that the lethargy, or apoplexy of old age, is the ulti- 
mate stage of this disease ; and I think I can observe, that the predisposition which 
in men arise from an indolent luxurious life, arises in women from the peculi- 
arities of their circulating system, from menstruation being necessarily connec- 
ted with the general circulation, and the necessity of this habitual discharge : 
Menstruation gives the female system a natural tendency to plethora: early men- 
struation and frequent child-bearing, of women in warm climates, makes them 
early old; early marriages and fréquent child-bearing, in women of our colder 
climate, disposes them to obesity ; mone are so loaded with fat, as those who have . 
borne many children, for pregnancy and suckling” are attended with such peculiar 
actions and such general excitement of the whole habit, as to produce a secretion of 
fat, and a veinous plethora. The menstrual flux, so essential to the fecundity of the 
uterine system, is a dangerous complication of the general circulation, and its tenden- 
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cy to produce disease cannot be understood without remarking its reaction upon the 
brain : even the occasional fullness which precedes menstruation, and the occasional 
highly irritable state of the system which attends it, influences the whole body. But 
the necessity of providing for so great an extension of substance as the womb suffers; 


in pregnancy, and for the nourishment and growth of the embryo, ié a cause of great ir- 


regularities of circulation, and of oppressive accumulations of blood :-hence the chief 
disorders of women, who are subject to headaches in youth, to stomach complaints, 
and ill health, while menstruation is yet irregular and not established, to hysterical and 
other fits, during the prime of life; to obesity, women are most peculiarly predis- 
posed, in the decline of life, and to lethargic stupor, and the slighter degrees of palsy, 
in old age. Often I have seen irregular menstruation produce habitual and dreadful 
headaches, those headaches attended at times with symptoms of temporary or slighter 
effusions of serum, and those effusions at last irremediable by any natural powers 
of the constitution, and fatal, causing, in the first instance, symptoms of insanity, 
and in the second symptoms of apoplectic torpor. ) 

Nor should you wonder at finding me ascribing this lethargic or serous state of 
the brain, to various and apparently incongruous causes, to severe and protracted 
studies, to an intemperate as well as to an indolent life: I follow experience only, and 
state facts, such as it would be my duty to state, though I could in no degree explain 
them: Yet, if you reflect on the first change of structure, viz. veinous congestion 
gradually increasing, gradually oppressing the brain, and slowly lessening the absorp- 
tion, you will not be at all surprised to find such a state as effectually produced by 
study, i. e. by continued intense excitement of the function of the brain, as by intem- 
perance. 

No abstract description. of this disease can be so ‘impressive as 
happily represent to your imagination, the slow progressive effects of physical dis- 
order of the brain, in destroying the physical properties of the body, and along: 
with these the faculties of the mind. 
deliver to you, fell down stairs, 


The gentleman, whose case I am now to 
and his immediate death was occasioned by an ex- 
travasation of blood, either consequent to the fall, or produced by the sudden bursting 
of some blood vessel: But his disease was the serous or le 
the period of it was long, its process. gradual: net 
wanting in the following narrative of his case. 


thargic state of the brain : 
a symptom, or no material one, is 
He was afflicted with a slow train of 
paralytic and nervous affections : and was conscious, during many months, of the 


slow decline of his appetite and health, of his vigour of intellect and strength of body, 


of his vision, his powers of mastication; and of deglutition : he slumbered in his chair, 


’ 


a case, or can so 
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in his chariot, at table ; in all occupations and postures, and finally, his fall was oc- 
casioned by this stupor and paralytic weakness, hardly any function which the 
brain regulates remaining entire. * 

“ This gentleman, a man of distinguished rank, was seized in spring with 
cramps, first in the calves of his legs, then in his thighs, and lastly in his hands and 
fingers. ‘Towards midsummer his neck became painful, and his head was drawn 
to one side; he caught a cold by drinking lemonade when over-heated, and, by 
a day of violent exercise, he greatly increased the catarrh, Various plasters and 
ointments were applied to the pained and rigid part of the neck; but, while this 
was adoing, he began to observe a dimness of sight, with an appearance as of clouds 
floating before his eyes, and his palate became insensible, whatever he ate seeming 
tasteless: he used warm baths for several weeks, but without effect: he was then 
seized with a puking, which an emetic seemed to relieve, but in a few days the 
sickness returned, and what he vomited was sometimes frothy, sometimes bilious, 
often he simply vomited the meal he had taken. 

“ His appetite was now entirely gone; his food seemed quite insipid ; and he 
felt as if, instead of a savoury morsel, he was chewing a bit of stick : the vomiting 
increased ; the obscurity of vision was deeper ; he often saw double ; often for days 
he could not write a letter ; in speaking, he was sensible at times of a degree of hesi- 
tation, and was conscious of particular difficulty in pronouncing the letter R ; thus 
slowly and gradually did these paralytic symptoms increase. He was now so very 
drowsy that he dropt asleep at table, and his sleep was heavy, oppressed, and snor- 
ing: he felt great lassitude and langwor, walked very feebly, yawned long and 
wide, and when the fits of yawning came upon him, his speech was more inter- 
rupted, and he uttered the few words he was forced to speak with the greatest dif- 
ficulty. . This vomiting was often preceded by eructations; the saliva flowed from 
his mouth; the torpor and confusion of vision was particularly distressing, and for 
many months he continued to pass great quantities of pale urine. His pulse was 
throughout weak and frequent ; want of appetite, and continual sickness, brought 
on great emaciation, he was pale and weakly, suffered much from anxiety of mind, 
and yet was able to undertake great journies. 

* About a month after he had begun to use the wafm baths, Wepfer was called to 
him, and found him in the evening speaking with difficulty, as if his nostrils were 
plugged ; he complained of obscurity of vision, he saw double, and before suppef 
he puked ; he ate little, slept most profoundly during the whole night, which was 
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that of the 11th of October 1681; and on the 12th, in spite of the earnest intrea- 
ties of Wepfer, he would set forth upon a day’s journey, which he did accomplish 
before the evening, but arrived languid, fatigued, and fasting : four times during the 
forenoon of this day, and while upon his journey, he vomited, and had not advanced 
two miles when he began to slumber: he made his dinner of eggs, and a boiled 
quince, for he abhorred animal food, and all the afternoon he slept profoundly in 
the carriage ; arriving late and wearied at his journey’s end, he ate little, and slept 
profoundly the whole night long: In the morning he vomited much, and there 
seemed, before each fit of puking, to be strong heavings in the diaphragm, so that 
his face was inflated, and the tears ran over his cheeks, and after the stomach was 
emptied, he continued puking and reaching; yet he went abroad in his chariot, 
dined lightly on eggs and a boiled quince, and went after dinner to see the ting 
pass in triumph. . 

“ About four o’clock in the afternoon he fell down stairs, and was cone ote 
the ground in a state of deadly stupor, his jaws alone clenched firmly, his limbs 
powerless and relaxed: Being laid in. bed, a cordial was poured into his mouth, 
and he streight way became warm, complaining when he was revived of excessive 
heat. We believed (says Wepfer) his fall to have been the consequence of his 
confusion of head and weakness of limbs.” 


“ I found (says Wepfer) his pulse quick and respiration regular; he pea 
when raised up, of violent pain, nor could he suffer his back to be touched, the lap of 


his ear was torn in the fall by his ear-ring. Wepfer, now deliberating what to do, 
ordered only a sharp glyster, but refrained from bleeding, apprehending that there 
was actually a serous effusion within the head, the signs of which were torpor and 
somnolency, vertigo, and staggering, cloudy vision, and an impediment of speech, 
such as could not be attributed to the slight ulceration which was observed on the 
tongue, nor to a slight swelling of the tonsils which had now disappeared. ‘The 
-glyster was not returned for two. hours; he began to move his head about; then 
sat up of his own accord, without help, and puked several times, but without 
vomiting : he had next several very fetid stools ; and was plainly conscious of his 
filthy condition, which he expressed by uneasy and restless motions ; but could nat — 
speak, although immediately before those loose stools, he had spoken‘a few words 
to Wepfer, expressive of uneasiness. All night he lay as usual, snoring in a pro- 
found sleep, extended like a log, without apparent feeling or sense: Wepfer order- 
ed blisters to be applied to both legs and arms, and prescribed a cephalic water, but 
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nothing lightened the stupor; he never stirred a limb; he sometimes swallowed a 
little, but his jaws presently clenched again. 

“ In this condition he lay seven or eight days, when Wepfer, by the advice of 
Hamerer, ordered his shoulders to be scarified, and cupped with large cupping 
glasses: neither frictions, pinching, nor any other kind of excitement caused the 
slightest appearance of sensibility : He now lay in the deepest apoplexy: cephalic 
herbs steeped in wine were applied over his head, and live pidgeons cut in halves; 
Petit was now called, to whom they related all the circumstances of the-case, who, 
notwithstanding the little remaining strength of the patient, ordered bleedings, vo- 
mits, and purges, to remove, if possible, the apoplexy, which he regarded as the 
chief cause, believing that the vital powers were only oppressed, not destroyed. He. 
was bled till the pulse in the other arm began to fail. Of the purging potion he could 
take but .a few spoonfuls, soslowly and imperfectly did he swallow. Next morning, 
before day, he was seized with a horrible epilepsy of the right side, while the left lay 
paralytic ; long after each epileptic paroxysm, no pulse could be felt, and when it 
did return, the stertorous breathing began again. He was made to swallow a 
few spoonfuls of the cephalic water; and continued to have loose and fetid stools : 
the pulse and breathing. varied: towards five in the morning, the pulse sunk, and 
death seemed to be approaching : his eyes, to the very moment of his death, were 
distorted and agitated by a perpetual convulsive motion. From five till nine he was 
tortured with pain, and with horrible paroxysms of epilepsy: the upper parts of his 
body were bedewed with sweat, his lower extremities were cold, his eye became 
flaccid as if a part of the aqueous humor had been discharged. ‘The head was again 
drawn convulsively to one side: he now and then raised his arms: he died before 


twelve o'clock, the twentieth day from that of the fall.” 


DISSECTION... 


“In the abdomen and thorax there was, as far as I could perceive, (says Wepfer) 
nothing remarkable. The fall had assuredly hurt only the thorax, for one rib was 
broken and projected inwards through the pleura, which was greatly inflamed ; but 
on the head, though the ear-ring -was ruffled by the fall, the scalp even was not 
bruised ; there was certainly no mark of ecchymosis: the most prominent parts of 
the frontal and occipital bones were bumpy and almost gummatose ; they were in- 
vested with pericranium of a natural colour, though rather inclined to whiteness ; it 
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was difficult to raise the cranium from the dura mater, so firmly did it adheres 

_ while the cranium itself, unusually brittle, crashed and crumbled with the slightest 
force, and the frontal sinuses were large and quite empty. On the left side, a foul 
serum issued from the low parts of the dura mater; it resembled the washings of | 
flesh, and in part coagulated; and on laying open the dura mater, much grumous 
blood was found betwixt the meninges, among the convolutions of the brain, on the 
corpus callosum in the left ventricle, and in the third and fourth ventricles, and 
under the basis of the brain, and the left hemisphere appeared softer and more pulpy 
than the right, while the internal surface of the ventricle seemed rough, fleecy, 
and coated with asort of mucus. Upon cutting out the brain, much yellow serum 
flowed from the canal of the spinal marrow ; and in the cranium, in its basis, near 
the os petrosum, was something like a capillary fissure ; the scull, from its dryness” 
and brittleness, sounded like a broken jug, but there was no fracture, for a ‘similar 

_ rent was seen on the other side *.” : 

There must ever be something mysterious in cases of this nature: ‘nothing 
can be more difficult than to decide whether, in the present instance, the ex- 
travasation happened in the moment of the fall, or whether it happened from 
the sudden giving way of some artery in. the basis of the brain, betwixt 
the Sth and gth day after the fall. If it happened in the moment of the 
fall, it cannot but seem wonderful, that a man whose brain was oppressed with 
so extensive an extravasation, should speak, complain, feel his pain when the in- 
jured part was touched, and even raised himself without help in bed; (yet that is 
in perfect consistency with various cases I have related :) If it happened on the 
night betwixt the eighth and ninth day from the fall, we cannot but wonder at 
extravasation taking place immediately after bleeding, a measure which, though 
quite from the purpose in a case of serous apoplexy, should have prevented any 
haemorrhagic effusion. I am, at any rate, contented to have thus curiously described. 
to you the state of the whole system while the brain is drowned in this serous 
effusion, and the slow successive steps by which the functions are dissolved, 
death approachirg. For this complaint, you will have remarked, began with the 
slightest nervous tremors, with cramps of the legs and thighs, a slight distortion of the 
neck, then cimness of sight, an appearance as if clouds were floating before the eyes ; 


* This seems to have been the Additumentum Suturae Lambdoida, in which they were in danger 
of. marking down as a fracture, for the concluding words of his narrative are, « Antie forte sutura” 
hiantior ?” 
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double vision ; loss of taste; loss of appetite, sickness ; bilious vomiting ; hesita= 
tion in speech ; the words hardly audible, and’ uttered: with difficulty ; and there 
was-added to the other phenomena, that decided sign of palsy and debility, the 
saliva dropping from his lips. These were all accompanied with such stupor, that’ 
he fell often down flat upon the table in deep oppression ; there was continued las- 
situde;. languor, feebleness of gait, perpetual: drowsiness, snoring and long con- 
tinued slumbers ; at last, from increasing feebleness and stupor, his limbs tottered 
underhim ; he fell at last down stairs, and after lying insensible for ten days, he ex- 
pired. All this is well depicted in the narrative, and with. this vivid impression of 
the condition of one verging towards death, oppressed with the serous apoplexy, 
I take my leave of this subject proceeding: next to describe the various conse 
quences of the inflamed state of the brain.. 


SKETCH AND ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE INFLAMED STATE 
OF THE BRAIN. 


Ir will, I'am conscious, require thought and meditation to recolléct or describe: 
the many forms of inflammation of the brain. The inflammation of an orga: 
of such wide influence in the system, and so essential to- life, must be attended’ 
with various and terrible symptoms. ‘The issue or termination as it is called, of 
inflammation in any given organ, (viz. by resolution, suppuration, or gangrene’, 
must depend on the-peculiarities- of its structure, and on the laws of vascular ac- 
tion, but this However relates merely to changes of structure, suspected before, 
and visible only after death: but the symptoms of inflammation, the phaenomena 
produced in-the general body, must depend upon the peculiar office of the affected’ 
organ, on its importance to life, on its influence over the whole system. In 
an organ, important and extensive in its: influence as the brain is, the symptoms 
must be both violent and very anomalous: Pain, sickness, and constipation are the 
symptoms of inflamed abdomen ; pain; cough, difficult breathing, bloody or viscid’ 
expectoration of the inflammation of the lungs; delirium, fever, sensibility to light: 
and noise, and in the end, blindness, double vision, convulsions, howling, and 
the most unnatural and horrid screams, are the ordinary and inseparable symptoms . 
of inflamed brain ; but the various terminations. in serous exudation, suppura- 
tion or gangrene, ulceration on the surface, or abscess. within the substance of the» 
brain, give a horrible variety to the symptoms.. 

Every step in physical knowledge facilitates every succeeding one: acquainted as. 
you are with the general structure of the brain, and with many of its fatal affections, 
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you will readily conceive that there are many peculiarities in the structure of 
the brain, to give a singular and atrocious form to its very slightest diseases, _ 
First, the proportion of arteries and veins in. the substance of the brain, of | 
the action of the one, and of the resistance of the other, is so curiously -ad- 
justed, that the slightest loss of balance affects the function. The veins being 
dilated in the progress of life, and loaded with blood by some sudden impulse, 
all the eflects' of compressed brain instantly ensue : thus it is in the apoplectic stroke, 
when a sudden impulse from the arteries surcharges the veins, obscures the senses, 
-checks the violence of the circulation, and makes the pulse and breathing slow, 
while the bedy is paralysed. But inflammation, whether extending over the surfaces _ 
or concentrated im the substance of the brain, is a high arterial action uncontrolled ~ 
and unopposed by any accumulation in the veins, which takes its complexion from the 
degree and manner in which the brain is affected. Inflammation is the disease pecu- 
liar to child-hoed or youth, to that stage of life in which a free and rapid transmis- 
sion of the blood through the veins seconds the high action of the arteries ; the sen- 
ses, in place of being obscured by inflammation of the brain, become at first more 
acute, the eye more sensible to light, the ear to noise, and the whole frame to heat or 
any other exciting cause. The pulse is quick and fretful ; the pain of the head intense 
‘and keen; and this dreadful headache tortures the patient till drowsiness, stupor, 
convulsions, double vision, blindness, and, at the last, total insensibility and death 
ensue, in consequence of serous exudation oppressing the brain. 
But inflammation takes various forms as it affects the membranes, the surfaces, or 
the medullary substance of the brain, a part or the whole of it. You recollect the extent 
of surfaces of the brain, and the exquisite vascularity of the membrances, by which 


those surfaces are lined or involved! You are surely aware of the consequences : 


you surely have foreseen that this more than any other peculiarity must give the 


character to inflammation of the brain. Under high action of the arteries, 


exudation or serous effusion is inevitable ; such effusion must happen ; in any 
part in the brain it is fatal. A school-boy heated by running at a play, fighting 
and quarrelling, sweating first, and then exposed to cold, and sometimes lying basking 
in the sun, sometimes running hard, suffering also occasionally. from falls and blows, 
has his brain inflamed as suddenly as the glottis and trachea are in Croup. He re- 
turns home after a day of violent exercise, feverish and languid ; his pulse is quick 
and fretful, his cheek flushed, he complains of his temples, and hangs his head, 
throws himself across the bed; and presses his forehead or temples with his 
_ hands ; then he cries and shrieks with the acute pain; he cannot endure the light, 


, 
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nor the tread of a foot in his chamber, till ina few days the watery effision going on 
from the first, shows its effects in the end; he begins to slumber, a sért of stupor, in- 
terrupted by dismal and piercing cries, follows the acute pains of the first day, the 
eye at first unable to endure the light is now insensible, the child. squints, sees 
double, vomits, becomes entirely blind, and convulsive and automaton like motions 
ensue, consisting sometimes'in’a rotatory motion of the head, sometimes ‘in a cir- 
cumgiration of the hand ; he eradually sinks into'a deep stupor, and dies on the four 
teenth or twentieth day with inflamed: membranes, and a serous effusion into all the 
cavities, and over all the surfaces’ of the brain, 

The import of these signs'cannot be mistaken. But if such phenomena. truly 
arise from the high vascular action extending over so great a surface, must they not 
be inseparable from every form of inflammation, almost from every form of disease 
in the brain? And they are inseparable ! I never dissected a tumor, nor an abscess of 
the brain, from disease, or from external injury, where there was not serous effu- 
sion; never saw a boy die from fungous protrusion of the brain, in consequence 
of fracture of the scull, or rather of the injudicious use of the trepan, in whom I 
could not distinguish the signs of such effusion ; the boy, expiting under fungus of 
the brain, shrieks during the inflamed stage, and is insensible or convulsed during 
the latter stage of serous effusion, and dies of water in the head. I cannot refrain 
from transcribing from my case book the abrupt notes of one dissection as an epitome 
of all the dissections of this kind I have there recorded. 

The death of this boy, (who had been imprudently trepaned, a large portion of the 
cranium being ignorantly and wantonly removed, and the brain exposed unsupported 
except by the delicate dura mater,) was owing to a universal inflammation, anda 
partial protrusion of the brain. “ When his parents first came to visit him in the 
hospital, he was sitting up in bed while his head was shaved ; he held his pocket 
handkerchief in his hand, and wiped away carefully and nicely the blood that ran down 
his temples; he had never been discouraged, till upon seeing his mother, he laid down 
his head in her bosom and fell a crying and complaining of his head : thus entire were 
his senses and his faculties before the operation, which was immediately and most 
imprudently performed. He cried all the night succeeding the operation with pain in 
his head, but at eight in the morning of the second dayI found him perfectly collected, 
nor was there the slightest degree of coma nor slowness, heaviness, nor interruption. of 
the pulse: for five nights he was slightly feverish, restless, tossing, crying out with 
pain in his head ; he was able to turn in bed, and to choose his side for lying upon, 
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never vomited, but had a total loathing of food and great thirst, drinking toast and 
water incessantly.” 

“ On the fourth day, the first dressing was raised, when the taking off the salu- 
tary and necessary pressure on the brain made a sudden and terrible change ; from 
the moment of raising this first dressing, he never held up his head, nor turned 
himself in bed, nor called for drink: his cries were now converted into shrieks ; 
he had no convulsion, except a singular tremulous motion of the lip, which for one 
or two days returned frequently, and continued for ten minutes at each return ; his 
eyes were usually but half closed, and turned up, or staring open : his cries made the 
wards and stair-cases ring, and returned every ten minutes, rising gradually from a 
complaining to the most piercing outcry, as if he had been surrounded by flames 
which first approached, and then scorched him. He without opening his eyes 
gropped forwards as if expecting to catch something with his hands; this was a fre- 
quent motion with him, accompanied usually with dismal howling: he was con- 
tinually working with his right hand and leg, (the side on which the head was in- 
jured) as if with design of drawing up the bed cloaths, while the limbs on the 
opposite side lay still and motionless. The pulse was throughout quick, weak, and 
thready ; the hands and feet were cold; the face deadly, pale, and only a little 
flushed on the centre of the check, while he was screaming with the agony. He died 

onthe eleventh day. The last day his shrieks subsided into stifled groans and sigh- 
ing, he grew all that day gradually weaker, and expired without a struggle.” 

“« The state of the brain in this boy exactly resembled that of » Fhe 
ventricles were full of serum, and very greatly enlarged. Wherever there is much ar- 
terial action, there must be much veinous congestion ; and I found, accordingly, up- 
on all the outer surface of the brain, and over all its convolutions, the visible arteries 
and veins extremely numerous, as if delicately painted or minutely injected. Upon 
cutting into the substance of the brain, there appeared innumerable points of a deep. 
leaky colour, spewing out black blood, manifestly the sections of much dilated 
veinous branches. The veins on the inner surfaces of the ventricles appeared very 
big and straight, not tortuous as on the other surfaces, but running, (though dilat- 
ed,) in straight lines: the ventricles greatly distended were full of a serous effusion 
tinged with yellow, like the serum of a blister, and their surfaces were in some 
places rough and spotted with a coagulable lymph. Beneath the fracture, in the 
substance of the right hemisphere of the brain, was a great abscess from which that — 
matter was discharged which poured through the opening while the boy lived, and. 
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all the surface of the brain was suppurating, and coated with a cream-coloured 
pus, such as membranes always secrete, such, for example, as you scrape from the 
surface of any strong fascia while in a state of ulceration: the inflammation which 
had reddened all the surface of the brain, and coated it with pus, had also caused 
an effusion of water every where, very yellow, like the thickest serum of a blister ; 
much of this was found in the occipital hole, and down in the sheath of the spinal 

marrow. While the surfaces and particular parts were thus suppurated, the general 
substance of the brain was greatly hardened ; it was so particularly firm, that when 
cut away, slice by slice, down to the basis, so as to leave but a thin plate of it, that 
plate flapped backwards and forwards with all the firmness of a muscle, in place of 
dissolving under the touch : Upon seeing such a condition of the brain, such dilatation 
both of the cavities and blood vessels, and such universal disorder, you form a lively 
conception of the confusion of intellect, the torturing and fiend-like state in which 
the creature must pass the days and nights which immediately precede dissolution.” 

By delivering the notes of this dissection, without altering the slightest word, I 
impress you, I doubt not, with the conviction which I have always felt, that not 
only is Hydrocephalus the most frequent disease, but such serous exudation the inse- 
parable attendant of every inflammation of the brain : all those boys who are, either 
from fracture or accidental causes, afflicted with inflammation of the brain, after 
shrieking thus, die comatose, from dropsy of its cavities ; nay, I am persuaded, that 
every slighter headache is an inflammation of the brain, as much as febrile diarrhoea 
is inflammation of the abdomen, or rheumatism inflammation of a joint. I am persuad- 
ed that I have often, in practice, seen headaches which could not be but attended with 
slighter degrees of effusion, but such as were absorbed again ; and I shall prove to your 
conviction, unequivocally, that periodical and violent headaches are ‘sometimes fol- 
lowed by the most extensive congestions of serum, and in short with fatal Hydroce- 
phalus, in the adult as in the child. 

There are certain peculiarities in the structure of the brain which establish this as 
the natural course and termination of inflammation : First, the surfaces are of great ex- 
tent, and the membranes very highly vascular, hence the high action of the vessels is 
most naturally relieved by serous exudation : There is not in the brain that loose cel- 
lular substance which surrounds the muscular parts, and forms so great a proportion of 
other viscera : there is no space for those occasional serous and blood effusions in the 
interstices of its proper substance, which causes large and yet harmless suppuration of 
less important organs; whatever effusion does take place in the brain, injures its very. 
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substance, and affects its offices, stops the course, of the excited arterial action, and 
produces palsy : suppuration of the brain is thence comparatively rare. 5 

Secondly, In the adult, with a fuller circulation, a ripened intellect, and the bite 
perfect in all its functions, inflammation affects more.conspicuously the faculties of 
the mind, and hurries precipitately on to its terrible and fatal conclusion, and is 
fatal in a few days, before exudation can take place: First the pulse rises; the 
eyes are red, moist, and watery ; the senses are in confusion ; the skin’ is parched 
and hard; the headache intense and. agonising; a furious and frantie delirium 
ensues; and, after two days of struggling and striking sometimes with maniacal 
strength and fury, the patient falls into a state of torpor; the eye deadens, the ex- 
tremities become cold, the face haggard and wild, the features shrunk; the patient 
stares without seeing ; picks the bed-clothes, and makes the motions of gathering 
motes in the air; passes his urine and faeces involuntarily ; and, after a few hours of 
muttering delirium, expires. This is the Phrenitis of modern writers, the Sideratio of 
the ancients, the Sun-stroke or Coup de Soleil of warmer countries ; this disease, more 
frequent on the continent, especially in Germany, Bavaria, in Italy, and the south 
of France, is known in this country, especially among the vulgar, by the name of 
Brain-fever ; is often produced by long summers walks, hard riding, long exposure 
to the sun’s rays, and especially it is caused among workmen and labourers by 
sleeping at mid-day in the sun: the brain, as I shall prove, though sometimes merely 
inflamed or slightly suppurated, is very often in such cases blackened and gangrenous. 

Thirdly, The circulation within the brain is too impetuous to allow of slow and 
gradual suppuration, and that loose cellular substance is wanting, which allows of 
serous or mixed exudations leading to suppuration in parts otherwise constituted. 
General inflammation of the brain invariably terminates in serous exudation, in.de- _ 
lirium, oppression, and stupor, or in actual gangrene : suppuration is rare, and when: 
it occurs, it is usually a local disease ; its progress also is slow, for the sensibility of the 
brain, like that of a bone or other seemingly insensible part, is very slowly roused. 
We have indeed every reason to conclude, that suppuration of the brain is owing fo 
some local injury: often from a sudden slipping of the foot, a fall, a shock, a slight 
blow, an exertion in raising a heavy weight, some smaller vessels within the substance 
of the brain give way : sometimes the feeling is so distinct, that the patient is conscious: 
of something having yielded within the head. I shall presently prove, by: fact and de- 
monstration, that local suppuration of the brain does ensue after such sensible yielding 
of some part within the brain, accompanied with the distinguishing mark of slight 
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palsy. Suppuration of the brain also arises from caries, from a slow scrophulous 
disease, especially from an affection of that part of the temporal bone in which the ear 
is formed. The ancients universally ascribed suppufation to corrupted blood, and 
of coutse attributed such suppurations not untruly to rupture of lesser arteries or 
veins, and all suppurations betwixt the scull and dura mater they ascribed to extra~ 
vasation: ‘They went farther, and supposed, that even. while yet contained within: 
the sinuses, where the circulation is slow and languid, blood might so stagnate and 
corrupt, as to cause abscess. Womica Hypocrania, or abscess under the cranium, was 
the term by which they distinguished this suppuration ; and their theory of that 
particular suppuration which is so frequent under the temporal bone, near the 
angle of the Lateral Sinus, was this, that it arose from the blood stagnating in that cor- 
ner, where its motion was imagined to be slow,. and its temperament apt to be cor- 
rupted. 

Suppuration of the brain is always local; it begins in one point, ripens so slow-~ 
ly as to form for itself a firm and often a thick sac; the abscess is fairly circum- 
scribed ; constant pain marks the fixed seat of the disease, and occasional headaches, . 
sometimes dreadful, and accompanied by a temporary delirium, mark the paroxysms 
of general inflammation: But though the: destruction of the proper substance of 
the brain is gradually extending, according to the growth of the abscess, the facul+ 
ties are nothing impaired, even while the pain rages : it is only when the inflamma- 
tion extends to all the brain, when the exudation becomes general, when the ventricles 
are dilated, and the surfaces inundated with serum, that squinting, double: vision,. 
stupor, palsy, or convulsion appear : these are the forerunners of death ; and the 
patient dies, not of the local abscess, but of the general disorder in the brain. A. 
patient, whose proper disease is an abscess within the substance of the brain, dies 
(like the boy’ whose case I have just narrated) of hydrocephalus, distinguished -by all 
its pathognomic signs. 

You are thus prepared to meet, in every narrative ofsuch diseases, with repeated : 
proofs of one great pathological fact, viz. ‘That those slighter effusions of blood or 
of serum, which in the less noble. parts cause only an outward swelling, repress the: 
high arterial action, and lead to resolution or suppuration, are, when they take 
place within the cavities, in the substance, or even on. the surface of the brain, . 
fatal to life. You will also remark this difference betwixt that superficial and dif- 
fused ulceration, which, in cases of deadened bone, takes possession of the surface, 
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‘and that circumscribed abscess, which is formed within the substance of the brain : 
The former runs through all its stages silently, to the moment of the last fatal 
shiverings, without delirium, high fever, or any thing, but cold chills, a flushed 
cheek, a loaded feeling in the head, and a febrile pulse ; while the latter, the internal 
abscess, is attended in its progress with torturing headaches, amounting to delirium, 
repeated paroxysms of fever, and dreadful pain, till, after some violent attack of such 
inflammation, the fatal effusion takes place. 

When we investigate, by dissection, the various conditions of the inflamed brain, 
we find reason, from the visible changes in its structure, to conclude, that, MANIA 
is an affection of its whole substance, by which it is indurated ; HypROCEPHALUS 
an inflammation of its extensive surfaces, whence a sudden effusion of serum takes 
place; Vomica a local abscess usually arising from some effusion of serum or 
‘blood, slighter than that which produces the paralytic stroke ; SIDERATIO, PHRE- 
NITIs, an inflammation more intense, hurrying on to its fatal conclusion before ser- 
ous effusion can take place, where, after death, inflamed surfaces, and turgid ves- 
sels, are formed and one portion of the brain suppurated in part, and partly gangren-. 
ous or blackened. iste 

This slight and sketchy outline of the various degrees and species of inflamma- 
tion of the brain, I shall endeavour to fill up in its due proportions, so as to vindi- 
cate in some degree the title I have prefixed to this discourse, “ Illustrations of the 
{nflamed State of the Brain :” I shall first report, in a general way, what we usually ob- 
serve in practice, and then complete the more interesting part of my narrative by stat- 
ing particular cases and facts. My first and most earnest wish is, that your conceptions 
may be clear and decisive, correct-and rational, not fantastical, but founded on facts 
and dissections: My next wvislé and care shall be, to leave you with free unbiassed 
minds, to follow the dictates of experience and nature, doubting, investigating, and 
correcting my opinions as you improve in knowledge ; a task in which I shall, on 
my own part, be sincerely and conscientiously engaged. , 

‘One most pernicious, absurd, and ignorant practice, I am*sure you will learn. to 
fyold in abhorrence, | mean the indiscreet and promiscuous use of emetics, which — 
are unfortunately given chiefly where they are most dangerous, viz. in affections of — 
the head: An emetic is given to every adult, and to every infant, suspected of afoul 

“stomach, a bilious habit, an approaching fever, or any unknown disorder of the head ; 
gmctids are given chiefly when the danger consists in a sudden impulse of the blood 
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towards the brain, where a shock such as the concussion of vomiting occasions must 
be irresistible, and will indeed be more likely to prove fatal than an actual blow. 

In describing Hydrocephalus, Phrenitis or Vomica, I mean not to lay before you 
an entire system, but to give you the elements of knowledge, afterwards to be im 
proved by practice ; and without any intention of entering: again: on- a subject’ al-- 
ready discussed. Yet I cannot refrain from protesting once more against the folly and’ 
danger of refusing pathological definitions of disease and resorting to logical distinc-- 
tions. which-cannot but mislead, of refusing in truth.to- know what is the cause of 
disease. The error of arrangement which leads to any kind of error in practice, 
should not be a- matter of indifference, and in relation to hydrocephalus a very uni-- 
versal: and dangerous error has prevailed: Dropsy of the brain is arranged with 
other dropsies *; and by one of the most modern and best esteemed: nosologists, is~ 
defined, “ A soft inelastic swelling of the whole head, with gaping of the sutures .}” 
This is not hydrocephalus, but mere Mal-conformation of the head, not unfrequent’ 
in the new born child ; while hydrocephalus is in truth the inflamed headache of chil=- 
dien, terminating in serous effusion ; it is.a febrile and-sudden disease caused by ins: 
solation, running, wrestling, and violent sports, favoured by family predisposition, and” 
peculiar irritability of the vascular system. of the brain ; beginning with poignant” 
headache, sensibility to light, and a febrile pulse, and ending in stupor, palsy, and 
slight convulsions. It-is a disease peculiar to children betwixt three and ten 
years of age; and- although the symptoms of hydrocephalus, were I now to relate 
them simply, would’prove that it is purely inflammation, I know no- surer way- 
of impressing this truth upon your mind, than demonstrating the relation this par- 
ticular disease has to the headaches and inflamed brain of’ those advanced to years 
of manhood ; to the effects of fungous and suppuration from fractures of the scull ; 
to the consequences sometimes arising from blows, even from blows of the fist, for 
though the impetuous circulation and ‘powerful arterial systemof the adult and full 
grown man- usually: hurries on the inflammation to gangrene and’ a- sudden death, 
yet, in the adult, hydrocephalus is neither impossible nor indeed unfrequent. - 


* This is the error which Gaudelius, in his dissertation on. hydrocephalus, plunges into the very: 
first sentence, “ Hydrocephali tamen, tam externi quam interni causae non aliae esse possunt proxi- 
mae, quam quae hydropem generatim inferre in corporibus humanis consuerunt,” page 344. Quite 
the reyerse ! With other dropsies this has nct the slightest analogy ; hydrocephalus in place of beingy 
as represented by this arrangement, a mere passive exudation, is a disease of anature purely inflame - 


matory, an exudation of serum into the ventricles of the brain, preceded by excruciating pain. 
+ Capitis intumescentia mollis, inelastica, hiantibus cranii suturis.”— Cullen. 
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Mark now the conclusion which I have formed from experience, the point to 
‘which these illustrations tend, that you may accompany me fairly in my reasoning, 
and assent to the conclusions I mean to deduce from them, “ Headache is fatal, 
only when it ends in hydrocephalus: headache and hydrocephalus stand in the 
same relation to each other with. inflammation and serous exudation in other parts.” - 
Physicians, as if they were careful to be ignorant, and only afraid of knowing the real 
€ause, pronounce headache to be a “ Nervous Disease,” a term to which I have never, 
since I was able to read, think, or observe, been able to annex the shadow of a 
meaning, correct or incorrect. Yet this is the common language of practice ; this 
nervous headache is supposed to rise from a disordered stomach, this disorder of sto- 
mach is to be removed by an emetic ; an emetic brings up something, and that some- 
thing appears to be either half digested food, (no unnatural consequence of vomiting) 
or mucous and gastric juice if there be no food ; or bile squeezed into the stomach by 
the spasmodic and general pressure produced by the throes and painful efforts of yo- 
miting ; the headache is then declared to proceed from indigestion, from phlegm, or 
from bile, a reasoning quite level to the capacities of the vulgar, and to the patient 
most acceptable, since seeing the said food, bile, or mucous discharged, he must be 
at once satisfied of the wisdom of his physician, and consoled by seeing himself 
relieved of the immediate cause of his disease, We have no reason to wonder that 
in our difficult science that happens, which is_so frequent in all physical inquiry, 
wiz. That concomitants are mistaken for causes: from this mistake is the ‘stomach 
thus purged of its natural food, natural mucus, and not less natural bile, but 
not without great and manifest danger from hurrying the blood more rapid- 
ly to the head. These doctrines and practices have prevailed from the days of 
Galen, who says, “ Frequentissimo etiam videmus, flava in ventriculo bile con- 
fenta, caput dolore affici : illa vero ejecta per vomitum, illico dolorem compesci *.” 

Headache is an inflammation of the brain slight and transitory in the degree in 
which we usually witness it, but often fatal when it amounts to that savage pain 


denoted by the formidable words, Hemicrania, Megrim, Cephalagia, and Cephalea, 


By recollecting the succession of the symptoms, we shall be satisfied that the sickness 


is not a concomitant of the headache, an accidental coincidence, but a direct conse- 


ajuence of the disorder of the brain, and of the sickness, vomiting, and langour, which 
accompany congestion of blood or inflammation of the brain from an internal cause, 
as invariably as they do a fall or a blow, 


* De locis affectis, lib. iii. Cap. iv, 
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Headache begins in the morning with a sense of sickness and langour, after along 
and oppressed sleep, the pain and heaviness continually increasing, with pulsation of 
the temples and forehead: the headache increasing, the face is pale and the pulse 
small and rapid, * the éyes become enflamed and watery, with universal restless- 
ness, intolerance of light, heat, and noise, and such exquisite sensibility of the 
whole frame, that the tread of the foot even in an adjoining chamber, or the rat- 
tling of a carriage along the pavement, drives the patient to destraction. Then, in 
the second stage, comes vomiting with a corded feeling, as if the temples and fore- 
head were squeezed in a vice ; giddiness, sickness at stomach, and profuse evacua- 
tions of bile ; on the second or third day, the paroxysm ends, and the patient conti- 
nues passing well, till the disease is renewed often from some very slight and 
hardly preceptible cause. 

Assuredly the stomach affects the head, since it is into the stomach we receive 
those peculiar stimuli which excite the general circulation, and hurry the arterial ac- 
tion in the brain ; and in enumerating the causes of disorders in the head, this must 
surely be the first, for the stomach is suspected of affecting the head only when a 
man has partaken of a feast, or indulged in what he knows agrees ill with the sys- 
tem, has gorged with rich and high seasoned food, or exceeded in wine. This full- 
ness and foulness of the stomach, though in itself it may, it must offend, is danger- 
ous only from the ill effects of such excitement upon the circulating system of the 
head. . 

What are the chief causes of headache? Feasting, dancing, music, lights, wine, 
noise, mirth, and revelry ; the heat of public rooms, late hours, severe and pro- 
tracted studies, intense thinking, agitation of mind, passion, altercations, and wrang- 
ling ; all pleasurable and all painful excitements whatever, in short, accelerates the cir- 
culation or quickens the pulsation of the arteries of the head, causes this temporary 
and slighter inflammation of the brain. Headache is inseparable from all febrile dis- 
orders, and is,in proper fever, usually the most oppressive symptom ; it is the precurs 


* Dolor Capitis, a plethora oriundus cognoscitur ex signis generalibus plethorae, stipatur pulsu 
raro 3; semper enim observavi in gravibus capitis doloribus pulsum rarescere, nec semper facies est rus 
bicunda.”—Sauvages. Let it be recollected, that inflammations of all the cavities, especially of the 
abdomen, are marked by smallness of the pulse; in extreme headache, the suffering seems to sub- 
due the actions of the system, as pain of any kind when extreme causes paleness and fainting. Dur- 
ing the period of intense headache, the face is pale, the cheek hallow, the eyes languid, ae the 
" pulse extremely small; but the pulse rises, and the features swell upon neehag: 
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sor and the sequela of apoplexy and of epilepsy ; it is produced by charcoal fumes, 
drowning, suffocation, asthma, cough, hysterical paroxysms; it accompanies all 
excesses and irregularities of menstruation ; it is produced by travelling, working, 
hard riding ; and is frequent during the heats of autumn, from exposure to the 
meridian sun. But. most of all are we to regard as an irresistable cause, that habi- 
tual propensity to inflammation of the brain, which is marked by frequent head- 
aches : Headache is the peculiar disease of some families, as diarrhoea or slight 
abdominal inflammation is in some constitutions, cough or pulmonic inflammation 
in others, is the disease of the habit. : 

We are not to conclude that headache, because it is a frequent, a transient, 
and a harmless disease, is not an inflammation of the brain ; for we might, with 
equal reason, deny Opthalmia or Cynache to be inflammation of the eye or throat, 
because they do not destroy the organ or ulcerate or suppurate ! Opthalmia arises 
from heat or light, and from long exertions of the organ ; from the heats of summer; 
from protracted studies or vigils, from the dust and wind and reflection of the sun; 
and it is allayed by quiet rest and coolness:. Opthalmia does not always.suppurate nor 
cause ulcers of the cornea to deprive us of vision, and yet is not less an inflammation 
of the eye; so is headache, though it does not always terminate in delirium, or in 
watery effusion, an inflammation of the brain: the most. trivial headache is a 
degree of the same disease with the most violent, though it de not torture the pa- 
tient into delirium, deprive him altogether of reason, nor end in effusion and pal- 
sy. The eyes are sometimes dazzled, sometimes irrecoverably inflamed by heat and 
light ; the brain, in like manner, is sometimes slightly affected by excesses, sometimes 
deeply inflamed. How very closely the slightest headache is allied with the more 
persevering and desperate inflammation, how invariably this disease ends in serous ef- 
fusion, the facts -have next to relate to, you will prove. Even those headaches which 
seem little alarming, and in which, because of their frequent return, the patient is little 

" pitied or cared for, I have often seen terminate in a degree of stupor, constipation, 
- double vision, squinting, and other signs which to my apprehension intimate plain- 
ly that partial effusions do sometimes take place, and are reabsorbed. But habitual, 
persevering, and very violent headaches, increasing in years, confining the pa- 
tient to bed during the paroxysm, attended with bilious vomitings and severe sick- 
ness, are as surely attended with effusion of serum as rheumatism is with swelling of 
the inflamed joint: we see such headaches depressing the spicits, hurting the memory ‘ 
extenuating the body, and destroying the health-; causing gray | hairs and a broken 

constitution early in life. 
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Unwilling as we may be to represent this very trivial disorder, 2s a degree of the 
most dangerous disease, we must speak our opinion truly and plainly ; we must 
not continue to deceive ourselves by describing headache by the unmeaning terms 
Nervous, intimating some confused belief, that the disease proceeds from exhausted 
strength, from debility, while the causes just enumerated prove its nature, and 
such deliberate reasoners and sound thinkers as Haller, Wepfer, and others, men 
well acquainted with the structure and morbid affections of each separate organ, 
pronounce this an inflammation of the brain. ‘ Maxime dolores capitis visi sunt 
nasci, (says Haller), a cortice cerebri inflammato *. 

The opinion of Haller is vindicated, in my poor judgment, by every fact in 
common practice; but the writings of Bonetus will best convince you, that 
inflammation of the substance or surfaces of the brain is inseparable from head- 
ache, and serous exudation from every high inflammation. His book, De 
Dolore Capitis, seems a simple and convincing illustration of this doctrine, that 
“ headache is inflammation :’ You are strongly persuaded of this while perusing 
his facts and narratives ; it is only when you read his notes, enriched with 
many antiquated doctrines, relating, like those of Willis, to the ill qualities of 
extravasated serum, thickened nervous juices, obstructed tubes, and impeded 
actions of the fibres of the brain, that your doubts return. “ A merchant, 
travelling at the principal fairs in Switzerland during the intense heats of summer, 
was seized with intolerable headaches, and was at last forced to stop in the Canton of 
Berne, and betake himself to bed: I bled him (says Bonetus) from the ancle, the 
arm, the veins behind his ears, and on the forehead, with leeches with cupping- 
glasses, in short in every possible way, and would not have spared the temporal 
arteries had there been a surgeon at hand fit to perform the operation. The patient 
however, without any change of symptoms,.died on the fourth day. Upon raising 
the cranium, the veins of the brain and.dura mater. were. found very. turgid with 
blood, the scull seemed: hardly to contain the brain, and the membranes seemed 
blackened, so full were they of blood: there was found in the anterior part of the 
brain, a small abscess, of the bulk of an almond, full of serum, bursting upon the 
slightest touch.” "This is a form of exudation very unusual, and strongly indicating 
the intense circulation in the brain: but from inflammation so long continued 
violent, we usually find, in place of-such local effusion or watery abscess, a great 


exudation into the ventricles, or a general one on all the surfaces of the brain, 


* Haller. El. Phisiolog. tom. iv. lib. 10. sect. 7. 
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“ A. Taylor, 35 years of age, of a warm and bilious temperament, moderate in 
his way of life, but prone to passion, fell into a dreadful pain of the forehead, gra- 
vating, oppressive and lacerating ; but so limited was the seat of this pain, the upper 
patt of the head was not at all affected : There was no fever, the pulse was slow, like 
that of a melancholic, he was otherwise in perfect health ; but from this pain came 
watching, delirium at times, and then again a sleep, or rather stupor so deep, that you 
might have torn him to pieces without his being roused, till he awakened naturally, 
and then there was no remission of the pain, which continued till the 14th on which 
day he expired without a struggle.” Here also the blood vessels of the dura 
mater were turgid, the brain burst from the cranium as too narrow to contain it; in 
the anterior ventricles were found eight ounces of serum, and the choroid plexus were 
bleached and. colourless *. 

Bonetus supposes that, in such a case-as-this, after each paroxysm of anger, pro- 
portioned effusions of serum take place, and successive additions to what is effused ; 
but every future variety of the disease will prove to you that exudation is the imme- 
diate and instant consequence of inflammation, that such exudation takes place in a 
few days, I had almost said in. a few hours illness : dissections such as this, must al-- 
ways be interesting, but hardly is there one more so than that of a young man, a stu- 


dent, who having for a fortnight been afflicted with incessant intense headache, fell in- 


to-a fever, attended with watchfulness, convulsive motions, and’ delirium, and died,. 
notwithstanding blisters and: repeated bleedings. +” The head being opened, the: 


* Mortuo aperio caput, ecce vasa turgent in Meningi bus cranium nimiam cerebri molem non: 
*~ \ = < 
poterat capere. Interiora rimando, occurrunt in ventriculis. anterioribus unciae vili seri flavi et. 


plexus choroides sub albicanus.. 


+. Nec minus 4 phlegmone, et abscessu; quam ab hujusmodi meningum nodis, et tuberculis nonnun=~ 
quam cephalalgiae lethales, aut incurabiles oriumtur. Olim juvenis Academicus cum per duas septi-. 
mianas dé gravsssimo capitis dolore ipsum.incessanter affligente. conquestus, erat. tandem febre aucta, 
mox vigiliae, motus .convulsivi, ac confabulatio delira succedebant ; quo tempore. medicus accersitus, 
phlebotomia enematis, emplastris, revulsivis, vesicatoriis, item remediis internis, quae fluxionem san-- 
guinis, ac humorem 4 capite devocent, sedulo adhibitia, nihil proficere potuit, quin mors brevi suc+ 
cesserit. Calvaria aperta, vasa:meningas: obducentia erant sanguine repleta, et: plurimum distenta, 
quasi cruoris massa illuc.tota confluxerat, ita ut sinubus dissectis, et apertis, cruor affatim. erumpens,. 
ad plures uncias, supra lib. ii. pondus effluxerit : porro ipsae membranae.tumore. phlegmonoide. per 
totum affectae, discolores-apparebant : integumentis hisce.sublatis, cerebri anfractus omnes, ejusque 


ventriculi, aqua limpida erant. pleni, ejusque. substantia, utpore nimis irrigata, madida erat, et maimus 
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the vessels even on the membranes of the brain seemed crammed, as if the whole 
blood of the body had flowed towards the brain, insomuch that, the sinuses being 
opened, blood burst out, and nearly a pound flowed from them; the membranes 
moreover were universally inflamed and discoloured, and when they were raised up, 
the convolutions of the brain were seen inundated with water: the ventricles were 
full of limpid water, while its very substance, as if infiltrated with serum, was moist 
and soft,” 

“ A noble lady, who had for many years suffered under a variety of disorders, 
and been occasionally afflicted with spasmodic affections, complained of great heavi- 
ness and pain of the head; she was suddenly struck, at midnight, while buried in 
sleep, with convulsions followed by fatal apoplexy. Upon dissecting the head, and re- 
moving the skull-cap, the vessels of the dura mater and brain were seen distended with 
blood, while, in cutting into the other cavities and parts of the body, hardly any blood 
flowed : upon removing the dura mater, there was seen, under the more delicate pia 
mater, in every fold of the membrane, round every convolution of the brain, a 
profusion of limpid serum, while the same serous effusion filled all cavities and 
recesses of the brain: the choroid plexus seemed white, bleached like, and 
almost corrupted.*” A consultation of Balonius puts this effect of vascular action 
in the clearest point of view, demonstrates how inseparable febrile delirium, or coma, 
and watery effusion into the ventricles of the brain, are from one another, explains 
what I have said of the connection of delirium and fever, and shows the analogy 
betwixt the headaches of the adult and the hydrocephalus in the child. “ A 
young man, being struck with violent headache about the middle of the month 


\ . . Le . 
firma. Procul dubio in hoc casu sanguinis efervescentis in meningas incursus, ejusque ibidem aggestioy 


Willis, p. 156. 


phlegmonem excitans, cephalalgiae, et subsequentis delirii causa fuits 


* « Domina Perillustris per multos annos affectibus spasmodicis obnoxia, variosque et diversos per= 
pessa, de capitis dolore et gravitate insigni conquesta, cum circa initium noétis alte dormiverat, 
expergefacta in paroxysmum convulsivum incidit, qui statim in Apoplexiam lethalem transiit. 

« Ejus calvaria exempta, vasas meningas et cerebrum perreptantia sanguine plena et distenta appa- 
rebant, cum in reliquo corpore inter dissecandum vix quicquamy sanguinis effluxerat : Meninge cras- 
siore amota, pet alteram tenuem et pellucidam, aqua limpida cerebri plicas et anfractus implens, 
ejusque totam compagem quasi inundans cernebatur ; revera omnes cerebri cavitates et recessus col~ 
luvies serosa impleverat : Plexus choroeides aquae diu immiersus, et velut elixus discolor et semi+ 
corruptus evaserat, Willis, Pathol. Cerebri. Cap. X. 
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of October, died on the goth day: along with his headache there was an. 
obscure fever, but such as he himself was not: conscious of: while he went 
about as usual, and lived a careless and irregular life, the fever increased, and: 
with the fever the headache, till, careless as he was, and fearless of consequences, 

he was entirely confined to bed. Neither the pulse nor the urine. corresponded: 
with the headache nor fever: the viscera were in some degree, but the head con- 
spicuously, inflamed, the eye glaring, the face, and especially the cheeks, reddened; 
the headache was seated chiefly in the occiput ; the bowels were costive, so:that not 
the slightest motion was procured but by medicine; every symptom was-ageravated: 
during the night, which was spent in great confusion, clamour, agitation, occasion-. 
al delirium, and unbecoming postures. of the limbs:and body ; then: intervals of, rea-. 
_ son occurred with returning delirium, and at last sleep, so profound and deep that’he: 
could hardly be roused! from it, coma vigil, and alb kinds.of: irregular symptoms> 
sometimes he lay. lethargic, sometimes raved, tillat last-the eyes became fixed:and: 
staring, as in universal convulsion, the low and: mild delirium: succeeded, the right: 
side was stiffened: with spasms, followed by. a paralytic state; while, from. the; 
symptoms growing milder, andthe occasional success of our remedies, we began: tor 
indulge better- hopes, but the disease increased, the pains returned; and: he. enpivede 

on the 40th day.. 

“ Upon: opening: the head, the veins seemed’ varicose,.  dittenited with. black: 
and putrid blood, much water. was. found in the middle ventricle; the me-- 
dallary substance of the brain, soft and friable: by: nature, seemed: dry,. and 
its. membranes: still: drier, so that they were actually rigid, could not: be torn: 
as usual, nor were: they even easily cut, but withstood the edge of the 
knife*.” This fever plainly had arisen from the inflammation of the. brain, 


*« ae capite. venae quasi varicosae, tabo. et; sanguine nigro: turgentes.videntur : Ttem obsem 
vatum in ventriculo medio. serum multum : medulla cerebri, quae. mollior et friabilis esse, debet, -sic= 
cior : membranae. siccissimae,. quasi per-siriasin et deflagrationem. arefactae, et. rigentes, vis lacera- 
bantur, vix novacula praccidebantur, acutiei secantis resistentes : imo sectae_ crepabant.. more mem- 
branarum arietinarum atque occalescentiam; pulmonis partes. dextrae lateri_adhaesu contumaciores. 
lacerabiles nectebantur plenae vomicis tabo et pure scatentibus.: haec reliqua ex. gravi peripneumoniay, 


quae anno practerito illum oppressit, ac pene consumpsit ; Hepar Jabem conceperat, sed non. maximam, 
qualem, pulmo. Ballonius, lib. 3..cons, 71. 


* ~ ~ 
‘This singular and instructive case-and dissection is taken’ from Ballonius, an author who is con- 
foundedly learned, and not less ingenious than learned ; for I find him prescribing for an impotent 
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which was the idiopathic disease, the fever both Bonet and Balonius desig- 
nate by the term “ Febris vere Cephalice Typhoides.” The accession of fever 
after pain, the alternations of delirium and coma, the close of this delirious stage 
in low muttering, make the ‘narrative highly interesting: The ‘brain was 
hardened ‘by the ‘Jong continued action of its vessels, as it alway’s’is‘in mania, 
which is.a slower, less unnatural, less disorganizing action than that of ‘headache: 
the serum effused, shews how invariably ‘this phenomenon takes place in inflamma 
tion, and completes the parallel, I proposed to establish, betwixt the headache of 
adults, and the -hydrocephalus of younger subjects, whose vascular brain is more 
succulent, more delicate, more disposed to exudation. 

If headache or.simple inflammation be thus followed by serous effusion, much 
more must that degree which ends in ulceration either .on the surfaces or in the 
cavities of the brain. The following dissection by Ilmer, where, in consequence 
of inflammation and slight ‘ulceration of the ,brain, there was a great effusion of 
serum, corresponds with that of the boy just quoted, and with all the dissections 
I have ever performed.or witnessed. ‘“ A nobleman, 46 years of age, fellill, four 
days before the summer solstice, of a heavy, tense, and lacerating pain, affecting all 
the upper and fore parts of the head, followed by continual watchfulness: eight 
days passed in this distress, with occasional delirium, but always the delirium ‘was 
mild, gentle, and never furious; the day preceding his death, his whole body was 
agitated with slight:convulsions. We. could not, during the whole of this period, 
perceive the slightest sign of heat or fever, slight nor violent, idiopathic nor symp- 
tomatic, except on the day preceding his death, when the convulsive motions seemed 
to create a degree of fever in the pulse, which for ten days beat slow and languid 
like that of a‘melancholic person.” 

“To discover the cause of such unremiting headaches, I opened the cranium, and 
found, first, the veins and arteries of the dura and pia mater full of black blood, and 
those of the brain itself distended in the manner I have usually observed in those 
who have died convulsed or passionate: secondly, under the middle of the right 
parietal bone, extending from the falx to the temporal suture, I found an oblong 


ulcer, with thick and yellow matter: thirdly, in the cavities or ventricles of the 


young man, that he should be well fed with the srars of sparrows! Surely if that did not put notions 
in his head, nothing could. 
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brain, I found twelve ounces of limpid serum: fourthly, the right choroid plexus 
was somewhat ulcerated and corrupted,” &c.* 

Serous exudation takes place from the inflamed surfaces, in a degree proportioned 
to that of the vascular action ; sometimes in four days, sometimes in fourteen, (the 


usual period in hydrocephalus.) sometimes in thirty or forty days, as in the case 
of febrile headache just narrated: sometimes habitual and chronic headaches, severe 


and oppressive while they last, but returning at great and distant intervals of time, 
are followed by effusion of serum in quantities almost incredible, 

“ A noble lady, (says Mr Bailly), who had, during her early years, been sub- 
ject to haemorrhoidal discharges, had, from her eighteenth year, been afflicted with 
hemicrania affecting all the anterior and left part of the head, and returning with 
violence once a week. By the use of smart purges, the paroxysms were sometimes 
warded off for fifteen or twenty days. When the pain ceased, the eye of the 
affected side poured out a profusion of tears, a sure and acceptable sign to her that 
her disorder was about to cease. After her death there was found in all the eavi- 
ties or ventricles, anterior as well as posterior, and in all the doublings of the falx 
and dura mater, a saltish and yellow — serum: to the amount of 4 Winiseie or 
nearly five pounds apothecaries measure.” 

We have been gradually approaching to the legitimate and direct evidence of that 
fact, which needs only to be clearly proved to become extremely interesting, viz. That 
the severe headache of the adult is but a slower hydrocephalus ; and the converse, that 
hydrocephalus is that effusion of serum, and consequent stupor, which invariably fol- 
lows inflammation of the brain. “ Jacobus Reutinger, (says Bonetus), was a man of 


* « Ut igitur cognosceretur causa tam pertinacis doloris, mortuo aperio caput, et ecce reperie, 
Z. Venas arteriasque ‘durae et piae meningis turgentes plenasquegigro sanguine, ac ita particularem 
vasorum capitis repletionem, uti saepius in convulsis et iratis observavi. 2, Sub medio ossis sinci- 
pitis dextri, a processu falcato usque ad os temporis, extensum video ulcus oblongum cum sanie crassa 
et multum flava, quod ego habui pro maligno, quia ante aliquot annos a pharmacopaeo sciolo, in 
curatione gonorrhaeae exhibita fuerant mercurialia, forte non bene praeparata: 3. Interiora cerebri 
ximando, ventriculis anterioribus uncias xii. seri limpidissimi occurrebant: 4. Plexus choroideus non- 
nihil erat arrosus et putrefactus; inquisivi quoque in vasa lymphatica cerebri, sed ut ea viderem tam 
Tynceus non fui: 5. In pectore aperto, pulmones dextri Iateris duplo erant majores solito, unde for- 
san causa quod aeger semper in dextrum latus, etiam invitus decubuerit ; sinistri verd, a sterno usque 
ad spinam dorsi, ita pleurae et costis accreverunt, ut judicarem eos mille clavis affixos, sanie, pure 
et scirrhis ; cor autem optime constitutum.” Ey Olservat. D. Frederici Ferdinandi Inert Medici in 
Wariemberg. in Miscell. curiosis auni 1670. 
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about fifty years of age, of a hot adust temperament, of a tawney complexion, a fleshy 
form, with crisp black hair, thin and bald on one side of his head from his boyish 
years, extremely irascible in his temper; he lived by the hardest labour, being em- 
ployed chiefly about vineyards : he was much addicted to drinking, and rarely: scrup- 
led, when thirsty from labour, to cool and moisten his parched viscera with wine: The 
colour of his pimply face plainly told the tale, (et non raro sicca labore, pectora fer- 
vido maduisse mero visum fuisse gutta rosacea, quae faciem foedabat, fidem fecit) ; 
It were trivial to inquire, (says Bonetus), impossible indeed to learn, the diseases t@ 
which such a person had. been subject during a life so irregular, but this I knew, 
{for he had applied for my advice), that he had for some months beén tortured with 
a cruel heart-burn, which had been cured by purges and stomachie bitters, but 
which returned from misery, hunger, and the necessity of eating the vilest food, 
Ill satisfied with my poor advice, he consulted the hangman, whose cures 
consisted of prayers, or, as I fear, of incantations, which the vulgar regard as 
their last refuge, and never scruple at the most shocking impieties, For some 
weeks before his death, this man endured excruciating pains shooting through the 
head, unremitting, seated chiefly in the forehead and occiput: wearied of medi- 
cines, he used only some old woman’s plasters outwardly ; at times he was des- 
perate and frantic with the pain, unconscious what he said or did. For three 
weeks before his death, he was entirely blind of a proper gutta serena, without the 
slightest apparent defect in the eye,” 

“© At this time, the excruciating pain ceased, but there remained such extreme 
anxiety, that he tossed from side to side in his bed, nor was he ina condition 
to account for this anxiety and restlessness: fourteen days before his death, he 
began to wet the bed; and in a few days, there succeeded to this paralysis of the 
bladder a palsy. first of the right side, and then of the left. During the four days 
preceding his death, he lay buried in a profound apoplexy, void of sense or motion ; 
nothing we could do excited the least sign of feeling; he perspired profusely, 
and snored continually ; during all his illness he was free from fever.” 

“« On the day after his death, I dissected the head, (says Bonetus) ; upon opening 
the dura mater, a pale and yellowish serum flowed out with a jet like that of blood 
flowing from the median vein in bleeding, and in such profusion, that you might 
have filled from the stream.several ounce measures. This serum was collected 
chiefly in the space betwixt the dura and pia mater; a space which, in this 
subject, seemed greatly enlarged by the serum, at once dilating the dura 
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mater wherever that was possible, and compressing the cerebellim’ and ‘brain, 
"There was an equal quantity of serum collected betwixt the pia mater, and around 
the convalutions of the brain and cerebellum, so that each ‘convolution ‘and sulcus 
scemed surrounded by gelatinous globes, but these, when divided by ‘the knife, 
poured out the same kind of limpid serum with that which occupied ‘the ‘space’ be- 
twixt the membranes. Nay, the very substance of the brain and cerebellum’ seem- 
ed soaked and infiltrated with serum, both being soft; flaccid, and like a poul- 
tice, so that the slightest touch broke down their structure. In all ‘the ventricles ‘was 
found the same serum : upon pressing the cerebellum, much serum regurgitated into 
the third ventricle : the choroid plexuses were livid, bloodless, and studded with 
many hardish varicose-like tumors; and upon dividing the medulla oblongata, 
taking out the cerebellum and brain, and inclining the head, much serum ran from 
the occipital hole, so that I doubt not the whole spinal canal was full of water. Such 
a disease (says Bonetus) I feel no difficulty in pronouncing to'be a species of hydro- 
cephalus, a dropsy of the brain.” 

Iwill not leave you on this occasion entirely to your own reflections, but will 
suggest my own: Here you have external signs so curiously connected with the ac- 
tual state of ‘the organ, that having once resolved this case into ‘its ‘principles, every 
similar case will be quite intelligible. You will naturally remark that these’ pheno- 
mena must be ranked under one of two designations, either common HEADACHE ter- 
minating in hydrocephalus, or HypRocEPHALUS occurring in an adult of fifty years 
of age. In ‘this person an unhappy and irascible temper, conjoined with an irregu- 
lar life, working severely in the vineyards ‘in the hottest season of the year, ‘frequent 
intoxication, together with poor and scatity food operating on a habit coarse, strong, 
and predisposed to inflammation, brought on severe headaches. But headache isa 


trivial disease ; we are indifferent to its approach ; we fear no fatal consequences ; 
it seldom enters into our imagination that the patient may die; the sensible and 
judicious prognostic of Willis, where he says, “ Headache, whether continued 
‘or remitting, if it be excessive, accompanied with vomiting, vertigo, convulsive 
disorders, or stupor, is never void of danger, but often ends in apoplexy, epilepsy, - 
palsy, deafness, or blindness, and other fatal or at least incurable won dé: is. Bie 


* Dolore capitis sive contiuuus, sive periedicus, si immanis fuerit, atque vertiginem, vomitionem, | alios- 
que affe€tus aut convulsivos, aut soporosos adjunctos habuerit, periculi magni suspicionem praebet: : 
utpote qui saepe in Apeplexiam lethalem et non raro in Epilepsiam, Paralysim, caecitatem, surditatem, 
aliosque morbos aut funestes aut incurabiles transit. Wig 
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forgotten, and when-the headache ends in delirium, delirium in: stupor; and stupor in 
palsy, and the patient, contrary to all. expectation, dies, we cam hardly, believe that such 
complicated distress has proceeded to its fatal period, without being produced by tu- 
mor or abscess, extravasation of blood, or some:conspicuous and proportioned dis- 
order of the brain ; we:cannot prevail: with ourselves to believe that the patient’ dies 
so: horrible-a death.in consequence of’ mere inflammation with.consequent effusion 
of serum. 

This being a;true and faithful picture of the usual-indifference to this terrible ma~ 
lady, the case now before us mustcbe extremely. interesting. We affect not to ex 
plain its phenomena by: any curious description of the courses ditect or retrograde, 
rapid or obstructed, of the nervous fluid or animal spirits, nor by showing how these 
encounter, oppose, and. obstruct-each others course, or prevent the mutual egress or: 
ingress.of spirits and:nervous-fluid, but proceed:to trace and: ascertain’ a plain cor- 
respondeénce- betwixt’ certain: states: of. the sensorium and the condition of the or 
gan. In this. poor creature’s case, we have: first; corresponding in point of 
time with the period: of inflammation, excruciating: unremitting pain, delitium 
and’ fury,. the patient: desperate: and: frantic with suffering; and unconscious of. 
his extravagasice, in words and. actions.. Secondly, corresponding with:the period of 
serous effusion, we haye, for three weeks preceding his death, total blindness from gut- 
ta.serena, with tossing, restlessness, and stupor. Thirdly, we remark a period during 
which all the powers of mind and body are successively and gradually abolished ; this 
period extends to fourteen days; the urine first passes without consciousness, the right 
leg first, and then the left: becomes paralytic, the stupor increases, and° a:death-like 
stillness. prevails, from which hecan be roused.by-no-excitement ;. he expires snoring 
and apoplectic.; and.there is-found:after. death, no kind of disorder, but watery effu-- 
sion! water onthe. surface; water in the ventricles, water: within the substance, as= 
well_as. round) the-convolutions of.the-cerebellum. and. brain. 

Study this subject with that industry which it well deserves ; look through the:col- 
lected, cases. of Bonetus, Leiutaud, Morgagni, and Wepfer,,and-you. will find a new 
and. interesting scene open upon yous you will find headache not.a mere. symptom, 
am irregular affection, a,.nervous disorder, but.a.definite and. most’ serious. disease :: 
you will find every. proofryou could desire of its arising: from.an inflamed state of the 
brain :: you. will not:-have one. slight, or lingering, doubt. ofthe essential unity- of. 
headache and hydrocephalus, or in other terms of inflammation and serous effusion, 
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nor the slightest doubt of the serous effusion being a mere symptom: you 
will find every proof you could desire in the very titles of the several his- 
tories, accompanied however with this strange perversion of the sense of each 
case, viz. that the serous effusion is stated as the cause. The several varieties of 
the disorder are thus distinguished: “ A cephalagia’ from effusion of serum,” 
“‘ Flemicrania from a vast effusion of serum betwixt the dura and pia mater,” or, 
“ Cephalea from water confined within the ventricles of the brain.” (« Cephalea 
a sero cohibito in Cerebri Ventriculis,”) or, “ Cephalagia from a profusion of 
water within the head, the transudation of it through the ears being interrupted.” 
Thus is the disorder imputed in the title and in the scholia upon each case to the » 
acrimony, to the quantity, or to the confinement of the serum; and every thing 
perverted except the immutable facts, of pain implying inflammation, inflammation 
being accompanied with effusion, and effusion causing stupor: So far have pa- 
thologists mistaken the nature of the existing disease, as to wonder how such cruel 
symptoms could be produced by so small ‘a quantity of water. “ Exiguam adeo aquae 
quantitatem (cochlearia tria,); dolorem intulisse mirum .videre polerit ; sed salsam 
illam, fuisse, acrem, muriaticam, vel. acidam ostendunt subsequutae convulsiones f.” 

_ Regarded as a cause, three spoonfuls of water must seem greatly ithadequate to 
produce any ill effect, and that it should excite convulsions, is a circumstance which 
even its saline and acidulous tendency cannot entirely explain ; but as a consequence, 
itis sufficient to imply that intensity of inflammation which proves fatal. Were you 
to be at more pains, than ever I have been, to analyse cases. of headache, attended’ 
with long-suffering and death, were you to, mark down all its possible causes, Fun- 
gus, Inflamed Membranes, Tumors, Schirrus, abscess of the substance of the brain, 
diseases of the pineal gland! taking all organic disorders in cumulo, you would not: 
find half the number of fatal headaches produced by all the others that you would: 
find proceeding from simple inflammation accompanied with a limpid and purely 
- serous effusion, 

There is, you perceive, much subject of observation on the margin of a book, as there 
is often much of opinion and. doctrine expressed in a simple term, Hydrocephalus is 
the headache of children ending: j in serous effusion; hence authors have not been al> 
ways aware when they were describing hydrocephalus, but have imagined themselves | 
describing a natural headache proceeding from cold, from fever, from an emetic im- 


He Cephalagia ab aquae copia in capite, ob evaporationem per. aures susceptas,” 


¢ Bonetus, page 35. 
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prudently given, from a fall ora blow! But, whatever the first cause, the disease is in- 
flammation, the final disorder serous effusion. The disease is sometimes designated 
“ Death from a cold abscess,” “ Death from a serous abscess in the brain,” “ Head« 
ache in a boy from effusion of serum ;” sometimes “ Lethargy from serum, to the 
quantity of a pound, occuping the right ventricle of the brain;” sometimes, 
“ Lethargic sleep from serum stagnating about the Medulla Oblongata and Basis 
Cerebri.” Sometimes it is described as “ A pungent pain of the head from limpid 
serum collected in the posterior ventricles of the brain.” One thing is especially 
worthy of remark, that even in those cases where authors particularly declare, that 
there was no inflammation, that the disease was wholly caused by serum, we have 
every proof we could desire, that the exudation had been a mere consequence of 
the inflamed state of the surfaces, preceded by every sign of inflammation, as in the 
following narrative, taken from Coiter, and intitled, “ Phrenitis, with an unin- 
flamed brain, caused by a serous effusion in various parts of the cerebrum.” 

“ In August of the year 1567, a woman, after deep affliction, was seized with 
pain in the head and burning fever, followed by phrenzy, so that she was supposed 
by the vulgar to be struck with the plague ; every symptom attested the cause of 
this phrenzy to be an ebulition of the blood: she laughed, joked, sung, and in 
every way, and by all her manner and gestures, testified great hilarity ; still she 
answered questions, though sometimes she refused, and often she raised her hand 
to her head as if intimating that there lay her pain: she was early bled and purged ; 
the blood was crude and serous; she recovered her intellect for a little, and then 
expired.” 

“ Upon opening the head, a serum like the washings of flesh first flowed out. 
The vessels of the pia mater and of the choroid plexus were turgid with a thin wa- 
tery blood; both ventricles were found equally full of water: not a speck of inflam- 
mation ‘was to be seen in the membranes nor in the substance of the brain, From 
the sinuses of the dura mater, I drew out, as from those of the hanged and suffo- 
cated, long stringy coagula consisting of pale mucous like worms.*” 

* Anno 1567, mense Augusto, Mulier ex ingenti animi moerore, febri ardenti cum capitis dolore, 


cui postea Phrenesis supervenit, correpta, vulgus duxit Hungaricum illum morbum fuisse : Signa 
omnia attestabantur hanc Phr. ex sanguine, fuisse, ridebat, jocabatur cantabat, omnibusque gestibusque 
hilaritatem exhibebat : interim ad interrogata responsum dedit, aliquando non ; frequenter manum capi- 
ti, tanquam istic dolorem persentisceret, admovebat : Tempestivé fuit levibus medicamentis purgata et 
venae secta 3 sanguis erat majori ex parte pituitosus, crudus et serosus : tandem resipuit et pauld post 


obiit. Aperui caput : dum serra cranium removebam, effluxit aqua loturae carnium similis ; Tenuis 
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I would instruct you to register blows, falls, insolation, hard running at games, 
fever, and such irregularities and accidents as school boys are subject to, among the 
rhost frequent causes of water in the head, which begins usually like a headache, 
gometimes like a cold, sometimes like fever, and very often among school-boys fol- 
lows a boxing match or a blow, of which I think it right to lay before you at least 
one example. 

« Example of Lethargy, (so it is entitled in the original,) from serum to 
the amount of a pound occupying the sight ventricle of the brain.”"—* A 
boy of fourteen years of age, about two months before his death, fell from a 
height, hurt his head, and was rolled home by his school-fellows in a wheel- 
barrow ; he fell into a fever; a quack was first of all consulted, and at last 
1 was called. I found the boy a little feverish, stupid, drunk-like, and reel- 
ing, without thirst, but complaining of his head, which was yet neither red nor 
inflamed : soon after this he was struck mute with closed eye-lids and a grinding — 
of the teeth: glysters, cupping, and the usual remedies were practised in vain, and 
though he occasionally spoke or muttered, he presently became dumb again, and 
soon’expired.” “ Upon opening the body (says Coiter) I found an adhesion 
of the lungs and liver'to-each other on the right side. The right ventricle of the 
‘brain contained a pound of serum, to which solely is the Lethargy to be ascribed,” 
‘Since ‘a blow upon the head can thus excite inflammation followed by effusion, we- 
‘ean find no difference (the delicacy and importance of the organ excepted) betwixt 
‘an inflammation and effusion of serum in the brain, and inflammation and effusion 
of serum into the coats of the testicle from a blow, the most ordinary cause of hy- 
-drocele. : . 

« A lively and pleasant boy about eleven years of age, of a good habit of body, 
“was seized, after eating fruit greedily, with excessive vomiting and tormina, im-. 
mediately followed with headache and fever ; and his parents fearing an abscess of 
“the brain, which had already carried off several of their children with a discharge 
ef matter from the ear, called a Parisian physician, the usual. attendant of the family,, 

“by whom various medicines, external and internal, were prescribed. But the boy 
was on the ninth day of the disease seized with stupor and expired.” 
membranae et plexus choroidis vasa aquoso et pituitoso sanguine turgebant : uterque ventriculus, tam 
dexter quam sinister, plenus aqua fuit inventus : Nullam nec in membranis, nec in cerebri substantia 
_ deprehendere quivi inflammationem : Ex sinibus durae membranae cerebri, ut alia sex suspendio eneca~ 


torum cerebris, extraxi fibras, seu filamenta crassa, lumbricis non dissimilia, ex alba pituia conflate s 
Similes sumpsi ex cordis ventriculis—Vokh. Coiter. ib, Observat, Anatom. 
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* Peierius dissected the bedy in the presence of Du Verney. Upon raising the 
scull-cap, no vestige of abscess wasfound in the brain, nor was there any thing of 
tha: disorder which Willis in his Pathology describes as frequent in the brain of the 
lethargic. All appeared sound, except at the basis of the brain, and especially about 
the medulla oblongata and spinalis, where there was.an effusion of yellowish stag- 
nant serum, with which we filled three table spoons.” 

Ido not think I could -easily select for you a purer case of inflammation of 
the brain, (a disease to which all the children of this family seem to have been 
liable, and of which many of them had died,\ a case where the persuasion 
was so ‘absolute of there being .an abscess in the substance of the brain, ora 
search more accurate or anxious, for whatever might be wrong, or by anatomists 
better qualified:for the task: the inflammation was simple, effusion was the sole 
consequence : we-see here how from mere inflammation unaccompanied either with 
abscess or gangrene, the patient may be cut off: the disease came all withia the 
natural) period of hydrocephalus, and was accompanied with its principal symptoms. 

We have reason to believe that this boy’s disease arose in part from fever, but 
have-no doubt that excessive vomiting, artificial or natural, is often a principal cause. 
Whatever excites inflammation.of the Schneiderian membrane, the lungs, the teeth, 
&c. is apt to excite inflammation of the brain: we cannot doubt that taking cold isa 
frequent cause of this disease : we see. school-boys who are suddenly cooled after be- 
ing -heated with running, affected with inflammation of the brain ; but we are 
never so sure of the circumstances which immediately produce the disorder as when 
all the little ones of a family are variously affected by one cause. “ The little chil- 
dren of Michael Tremuleus were intrusted to the care of a senseless servant girl, who, 
in the dusk of the evening, draggled them through the streets and suburbs of the city ; 
they were heated because they had not yet left off their winter habits, and with open 


and perspiring pores, they were made to puddle through streets floated with rain, 


and in the chill of the evening. One of the little sisters was seized next morning 
with toothache and pain of the jaws, another with cough, a third with continu- 
ed fever, with frequent exacerbations, especially in the evening. This fever was 
accompanied with a lethargic stupor, a singular flushing of the cheeks, approaching 
during the paroxysms to absolute livor, and vomiting in the commencement of the 
disease: there was cough also, but neither painful nor frequent, nor was the | 
breathing much oppressed: the eyes were insensible and the eye-lids close: at in- 
tervals, the eye-lids were raised, but there was no winking when the hand was pas- 
42052 
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sed before the eyes; the eye-lids were livid: and it was plain that the child ‘was 
blind, and death fast approaching. The child died on the 12th day ; and for twelve 
hours before it expired, the defluxion seemed to have fallen down upon the breast, 
and the swallowing was interrupted.” , . 
“ The body being opened next day ; after discovering an abscess and incipient 
gangrene (marked by livor and blackness in the lungs,) the head was opened to 
discover the cause of the lethargy and stupor. The brain was found more turgid, | 
and higher than usual, so that not the smallest space was left betwixt the brain, and 
dura mater; and’ upon raising the dura mater, drawing out the falx, and observ- 
ing the sinus, and separating the right from the left hemisphere of the brain there 
presented itself betwixt the cortical substance andthe corpus. callosum, a colour- 
less abscess *, which burst upon the very slightest touch of the finger, and poured out 
a lymphatic fluid with a full jet.. This clear and-limpid fluid, which was plainly 
watery, must have amounted, according to the most modest calculation, to at 
least eight or-nine ounces}.”—The febrile inflammation produced in each of these 


* This is what pathologists have thought fit to denominate a cold abscess or serous abscess, a term 
altogether unmeaning, or, at least, inconsistent in the little meaning it has; and fit only to be used, 


as Bonetus expresses himself, for the purpose of satisfying the vulgar... 


+ Anno 1679 Martio mense exeunte: Imprudens ancilla cujus cura commissi liberi tenelli, instante» 
vespertino crepusculo per urbis pomoeria citcumduxit, frigidiusculoque jam aére, quem exceperunt ex- 
-calefaéto corpore partim quod ‘hybernas vestes nondum exuissent, partim quod vix 4 pregressis imbribus 
lutosam viam eluétati essent:-hinc postridie puellus de dentium dolore, conqueritur, Sororum altera tussi 
corripitur, tertiam febris continua invadit, sed quae pluries. singulis diebus exacerbabatur, presertim 
instantibus vespertinis horis: Febris. comites fuerunt, Sopor-lethargicus, insignis genarum rubor per 
exacerbationes, ad livorem accedens, vomitus morbi initio; Tussis, sed neque frequens neque moles- ° 
tis, respiratio non multum difficilis ; oculos obnubilatio et pupillarum:concidentia occepavit, quos ex: 
intervallis, diducebat, sed inconniventes erant-oculi etsi manus admoveretur, ut. visus privationis non 
} minor quam mortis metus immineret-: Palpebre. livore tinéte erant; Duodecim ante obitum horis, 
qui xii. morbi die contingit, catarrhus, ab, exoluto. cerebri tono, preceps in pedtus ferebatur : Degluti- 
tio preterea difficilis fuit, quae 4 chirurgo tonsillarum tumori adscripta fujt, etsi ore hiante, etiam 
ope speculi_oris,. nihil vitii deprehendere licuerit, ut neque post obitum aperto corpore+ 
Porro ut de soporis causa. amplius constaret, quem ab inflammatione pulmonum aliquando suscitari 
alibi ostensumr, cerebri claustra quoque diruta, cujus suturae arétiort campagne. quam pro aetatis. ration 
ne conpungebatur':- Cerebrum autem tumentis et, elatius observatum, adeo ut inter, membranam 
duramid obtegentem spatii nihil intercederet : qua distra¢ta, dum ejus sinus et falx inquiruntur, di- 
ductaque cerebri parte, laeva a dextra, inter corticem et callosum corpus, occurrit Abscessus candicans, 
ad levessimum digiti attactum disruptus, lympha, inde magno impetu exiliente, limpidissimus enim 
et plane aqueus humor effusus est, et ut aestimare licuit; ad unciarum oéto vel novem pondus; Le-« 


thargi per compressionem cerebri et liberae spirituum, distributionem impeditam causa, 
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Jittlé éreatures by the same careless and unfeeling treatment, was established, 
in one in the teeth and. jaws, in another in the lungs producing cough, in a 
third in both lungg and brain, that of the brain proving fatal: and it termi- 
nated in a pure and simple effusion of serum. with that blindness characte- 
ristic of water in the head.. The clear abscess, described upon separating the two he- 
mispheres of the brain, was plainly the bursting of the thin and much distended 
ventricles: the age of the child, the cause, the symptoms, and every thing but 
the title of the case, announce it to be a pure and simple: Hydrocephalus. 

Examples of such a disease derive a sort of importance from their frequency, and’ 
from the uniform tenure of the symptoms,.and. thence I feel not unwilling to 
quote again and again the same fact in. various forms ; but. there is one impression 
I do wish to leave on your minds. clear and undisturbed by. adventitious circum~ 
stances, viz. The uniform. tendency of that disease to: serous effusion in children 
which in adults ends. often in gangrene or suppuration ; I wish also to prove to you 
how very rapidly. the effusion takes place. “1 was present (says Bonetus) at the dis- 
section of a boy in the foundling hospital of Geneva, whose head. was opened by 
Mr Bailly... He was a boy: of a lively wit, slender, playful, about five years of age ; 
his illness lasted.only. four days: his first disorder was a pain in.the head with a slight 


fever: on the third day of his disorder, he howled all night long like a dog, with strange 
tossing and —— of his arms : during the a he. was-more composed, but his bab- 


bling talk was incessant.and uninte sliigible, so that the attendants believed him posses- 


sed, and were ready. to -swear.they heard. him speaking Latin < 


. d oe noathing onne > t 
© All the viscera being carefully examined aft th, nothing appeared to explain 


his strange disease and sudden exit, till, the head being opened.and the scull-cap rais- 


ed, the brain Head ut, so that the cranium being laid down again, the brain could by 


Spiess es 
rain with the 


no means be repressed, nor the upper part of the cranium made to me 


2 m atone a ee 
cut edges of the scull; The-marks-of the lambdoidal and sagittal sutures were deeply 


Qu 


impressed upon the corresponding parts of the dura mater; the veins of both dura 


* Anno 1677, 14. mense Maii, dissectus est puer annorum quingue 4 Magistro Bailly Nosodochii 
Genevae Chirurgo periit. in Orphanotrophio, me praesente et D. D. de Communis Nosodochii Medi- 
co Praestantissimo. . Vividi erat ingenii puer, agilis, macilentus, qui per quatriduum tantum aegro- 
tavit. , Conquestus est de dolore capitis, cum febre mediocri: Tertia die morbi, noctu ululabat instar 
canis, cum brachiorum varia agitatione; de die satis erat quietus, sed quid garriret nemo intelligebat, 
adeo ut-assistentes obsessum a cacodaemone esse crederent, Latine et Graece eum loqui asserentes . 


quae causa fuit quod cultro anatomico expositus fuerit, 
s 
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and pia mater were turgid with blood, while much ‘was collected in the Torcular and 
Sinuses. In dividing the brain horizontally, ‘after the thanner of Sylvius, and es- 
pecielly in cutting the Corpus Calldsum, there appeared amg infinite shunibér ‘6f 
bloody points, especially upon compressing the substance 'of the brain. The’ neck 
being divided, and the head cut off, for the purpose of exatnining the parts of the 
brain more curiously, much serum flowed fom the occipital hole, which ‘had, be- 
yond'a doubt, flowed from the ventricles, which were found enipty *.” — 

Under the title of “ Poignant pain in the head, proceeding from a ' quantity of 


22 


pellucid water in the ventridlés of the Brain,” the following ‘simple ‘but iistftictive - 
case is narrated. “ The little daughter of'a cértain ‘countess, four ‘years Of age, of 
a delicate frame and bilious temperament, was seized with an ‘ardent’ fever, without 
any remarkable disorder of the natural functions; the disorder ‘inctedsed ; dnd on 
the fourteenth day the child expired. In the ventricles of the brain was found’a 
pound of serum, more limpid than ‘Wwell-water; yet ‘it ‘caused ‘no ‘injury of the 
principal functions, except that often ‘the ‘child ‘scréamed out ‘with lancing — 
within the head 7.” 
Thus have I proved, I doubt not to your entire coritentmeént, ‘how prone ‘the 
brain of delicate children is to this inflammation of its surfaces, and‘that the 
serous effusion is rapid, profuse, and fatal. Such is the inflammation of the brain 
in its simplest state, as produced by accidental causes, let us see how far the dis- 
“ease strictly termed, WATER IN THE HEAD, produced by the same causes, ‘and 
furthered by peculiar predisposition and temperament, born with the child, heredi- 
tary, common to all the brothers and sisters of a family, corresponds in its pheno- 
‘mena with this accidental disease. 
OF ‘Hyprocepustus.—The child born Hydrocephalic has usually a mani- 
fest imperfection in the structure of the héad, consisting of softer bones, re- 
‘laxed ‘sutures, enlarged fontanells, the head peculiarly big, and the face pro- 
“portionably “small: while children ‘subject to the acute disease are small, 
delicate, and sprightly, none have large heads, and never have they the 
“head enlarged by the disease. Hydrocephalus is most frequent about the 
“age of four or five years; but’ the period “during which children are subject . 
* Bonetus, ex propriis observationibus. . 
‘ + In ventticulié cerebri posterioribus inventa fuit aquae libra, ipsae puteali magis perspicua, ‘sine 


operationum principum laesione, nisi quod aliquando de pungitive capitis dolore exclamaret.--Mise 
_-¢eflanea Curiosa, Anni iv. observ, 38. 
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to hydrogephalus, extends from the second to the thirteenth year. A boy of 
five or six years of age, lively, ingenious, and active, is struck while running 
about, in full and vigorous health, among his playfellows, with sudden pain of the 
head and slight fever: the pain soon becomes intolerable ; the boy throws himself 

upon his bed, or across the table, reclines his head upon a pillow or rests it upots 
his hands, and often requests his mother to hold it hard with both hands to os 
the pain: the pain, he says, sometimes, is in the forehead over the eyebrows, some- 
times in the back head, often it seems seated under the parietal bone of one side: 
he tosses in that kind of agony and impatience which characterise toothache or any 
other extreme and acute pain; the cheeks are flushed, the eye watery and hurt 
by light, the belly costive, the pulse quick and fretful; and often. even the very 
commencement of the pain is attended with sickness and puking. 

Thus is the first or inflammatory stage of the disease begun: The child has 
disturbed and troubled sleep, grinds the teeth continually, and picks the nose; 
screams out during the night with pain and terror, and often is delirious, and 
wakens froin sleep as children are in all their little ailments apt to do confused and 
terrified :.The pain rages ; the child’s cries become more acute and piercing ; the sick- 
ness and puking, especially in the morning and evening, are by the third day more 
frequent, and by the sixth or eighth the disease is at its achme: the signs of fever 
and.the rapidity of the pulse are greater, and the flushing of the cheek deeper: 
the sensibility of the eye is greatly increased, the rays of a candle or any sudde 
gleam of light causes excruciating pain, and the child screams with the tor- 
ture. 

This is the acute state of the disease, which changes its form usually about the 
fourteenth day : Then the palsy, squinting, and stupor, begin to take place of the 
delirium and pain: the pulse, hitherto rapid, becomes slow ; and the boy, hitherto 


wakeful, slumbers, and soon falls into a state of coma, often raising his hands to his 


-head in sign of suffering : the vomiting is at first more frequent ; the boy lies in 


a sort of stupor, interrupted only by unnatural and dismal cries, less rational, wilder, 
and more piercing than at first: he sees double, the pupil begins to dilate, and 
the eye becomes every. moment less sensible to light : there is a constipation from 
paralysis of the bowels, so that they are never moved but by the use of purges, 
and a total blindness from. paralysis of the optic nerve: the eyes are so turned up 
‘that the white alone is.seen, and. the limbs are agitated by slight convulsions ; but 
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sometimes the eyes squint horribly, while the head and hand are continually turned 
in convulsive and uncouth motions. Before the boy expires, the convulsions usu- 
ally cease ; he swallows with difficulty, and passes his urine and faeces involunta- 
rily : there is an interval of stillness and insensibility, uninterrupted, except by oc- 
casional shrieks: the torpor increases, the limbs are relaxed and palsied, the pupil 
is still farther dilated, the pulse beats from 120 to 130 in the minute, and becomes 
at last too rapid to be counted ; the face is very pale, the nose peaked, the features 
shrunk, and the eye quite insensible to light, and the body to pain. This palsied 
state begins on the eighth or tenth, and the boy seldgm survives the twentieth or 
twenty-fifth day. 

Upon dissecting the head, we find the chief exudation upon the internal sifaces 
we find the cavities of the brain dilated, its substance proportionally extenuated, 
three, four, or five ounces of limpid water are found in each ventricle; and this 
is very remarkable, that if the child die only on the fourth or fifth day during the | 
period of inflammation, the vessels are universally turgid and the effusion small; if 
his death be protracted to the fifteenth or twentieth day, the period of serous effu- 
sion, the veins are little turgid, the red and bloody points havein a great measure 
disappeared, the plexus choroides are bleached like, and the serous exudation is 
great. 

Such is the state of the organ: Can this be accounted any thing but inflamma- 
tion of the brain, the headache of children ending in effusion? Or does it differ 
in any one essential symptom from the ‘headache of the adult? It is a state requir- 
ing bleeding, leeches, purges, the warm-bath, and, in its advanced stage, blisters : 
in its latter period, after the symptoms of torpor are begun, ‘the patient’s ‘state 
is decisive and unalterable. Nothing can be to me a-surer proof that Quin had 
indeed (as has been alledged) writteh before he had practised, and described a 
disease the nature of which he did not know, than the following imprudent 
declaration: “ Tutissimum erit EMETICUM propinare, nec non catharticum 
utpote quae felici eventu exhiberi possitet, si vel vermibus intestina, vel sordibus 
ventriculus gravantur.” Ihave no doubt this diagnostic ‘emetic, this experiment, 
for discoveri ring whether the disease be from a foul stomach or worms on the 
“one hand, or inflammation of the brain on the other, will have the best effects, 
if the disease be slight, i. c. if the disorder be in the stomach or bowels : but, if it be 
in the brain, and the patient be in real danger, ‘t is just pushing him off the brink! * 
launching him into the stream, to swim fer life. 
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Such is inflammation of the brain in a child, where serous effusion invariably ac- 
companies the inflammation, and torpor and convulsion succeeds to delirious pain : 
By what gradations this state of exudation is connected with the suppurating state of 
the brain, how entirely the condition of the inflamed ventricle resembles the condi- 
tion of inflamed cavities in other parts of the body, must next be explained, 
When the cavities of the peritoneum, the pleura, or pericardium, are inflamed, the 
general surface pours out a serous exudation; the-parts more highly inflamed are 
covered with a thick and viscid crust of mucous and-purulence, while particular points. 
are in a state of ulceration, Such is the mixed form of the disease in fatal inflamma: . 
tions of. the greater cavities, such is also, sometimes, the ulcerated state of the cavities : 
of the brain. “ A young man, (says Wepfer*), of nineteen years-of age, was seized in 
the. beginning of November with headache, and vomited his meals. He consulted 
the hangman, who prescribed. a purging powder, and ordered him to be bled. 
What other medicines.he may have had, we knew not, but, his disorder increas- 
ing daily, he was:on the rith of the month brought to the hospital: his fever was 
but slight, his urine natural ; he lay in a deep sleep; when roused, he raved and 
was delirious :. he wever asked for food or drink : what was offered, he took : what- 
ever was put into his mouth, he swallowed down: he was fed like an infant. On 
the 15th, (says Wepfer), I visited him in company with Harderius, and found him 
in so deep a stupor, that he could in no way be roused: his friends said -he slept by 
day, and waked by night: he passed his urine insensibly, and on the-17th ex- 
pired. 

* Upon opening the head, we found the-veins on the surface of the pia mater; 
where they meet in the. third sinus or Tortucular Hierophyli, oppressed with: 

lood, and. dilated to thrice their natural size, so that all the upper parts of the 


* « Bartholomaeus Feer Triboldinga Turgovius Adolescens novendecim annorumy, sartor circa 
principium Novembr. 1656. capite doluit : assumpta evomuit: hujus causa carnificem consuluit; 
qui purgans propinavit et venaé-sectionem suasit : an praeterea aliis medicamentis et qua diaeta usus 
fuerit rescire nom potui. In dies morbo in deterius vergente. 11. Novemb.‘ad Nosodochium delatus, 
fzit ; febricitare mediocriter videbatur : dormivit plurimum, expergefactus stupidus quasi erat, et 
delira loquebatur : nec cibum nec potum petiit : oblatum et intrusum deglutiit: cibandus erat instar 
infantis. Urina naturali simillima; die 15. Novem. quo ipsum cum Exc. D. D. Christophoro Har- 
dero conveneram, profundissimé dormivit, ut ipsum nulla ratione excitare potuerimus ; ajebant ad- 


stantes ipsum interdiu dormire, noctu vigilare: attamen inscius lectum perminxerat : In respiratione. 


mullum adhuc dum vitium observatum fuit, die 17. Novem. hora 10, noctis mortuus-est.. 


Vot, Il. 4U 
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brain seemed suffused with extravasated blood.; yet, upon opening the dura Mater, 
there was no extravasation: the third sinus was remarkably full of blood. Upon 
eutting down to the level of the left ventricle, there straightway flowed from it a pro- 
fusion of serum ; and upon lifting the fornix, and displaying at once both the la- 
teral ventricles, their surfaces were seen imbued with a viscid purulent humour of 
the consistence of a thin poultice; the third ventricle was likewise coated with 
it. ‘The surface, moreover, of each ventricle seemed rough, irregular, and flaccid, 

and plainly ulcerated ; for while I wiped away the pus, (says Wepfer), though 
with the utmost delicacy and gentleness, I tore up the medullary substance of the 
brain itself, much altered from its natural whiteness and splendour, and appearing 
of a yellow or brownish tinge.” 

Far from delighting im extraordinary and wonderful narratives, F put a value only on 
such as correspond with the daily occurrences of practice. The case just detailed is of 
this cescription, and especially worthy of your attention. A disorder of the head, 
in a young and healthy lad, is marked by violent headache: the delirium which en- 
sues is. not that of fever, for there is little fever, but of violent pain, the inseparable 
concomitant of inflammation ; and all the other characteristic signs of inflammation 
of the brain are detailed in this narrative with the utmost simplicity. From simple 
headache, with which the inflammation begins, it passes in rapid succession 
through all its stages: first, there is, during many days, intense headache ; second- 
ly, that state of inflammation is followed by a slight and symptomatic fever ; 
thirdly, the headache and fever are followed by delirium ; fourthly, the deli- 
rium begins. to change to insensibility and stupor, the patient lies lethar- 
gic when: undisturbed, but when roused, is bewildered, delirious, and raves, 
which, constitutes. the true Typhomania or alternation of delirium and stupor; 
and, finally, the organization of the brain is. quite disordered; the occasional 
delirium ends in permanent stupor, from which the patient can in no way be 

. noused, ending im involuntary discharges of the urine and: faeces, and in death. 
This catastrophe happens: within the 12th or 14th day, the prescribed’ period in 
which those labouring under any acute disorders of the brain recover or perish : 
the disease endures for a term intermediate betwixt Phrenitis the most rapid, and 
Hydrecephalus the slowest, inflammation ;. and the brain is at once loaded with 
blood in its veinous system, inundated’ with: water in. all its. interstices’ and! cavi~ 
ties, ulcerated in its ventricles, their surfaces being coated with pus : the patient dies’ 
phrenitic, because phrenzy, surpassing the common degree of delirium, and much 
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disproportioned to the degree of fever, is the peculiar characteristic of inflamed 
brain. 

Thus have we a second form of inflammation more violent than Hydrocephalus, 
differing only in degree. But before I forsake the evidences of a pathological fact on 
which so many other important matters depend, I would prove one circumstance 
more, viz. that the serous effusion happens when the inflammation runs high se 
early as the fourth, and is fatal on the fifth, day of the disease. The cause from 
which such inflammation arises, whether it be from the heats of sammer, from fa- 
tigue, from quarrelling and passionate altercations, from drunkenness or from 
blows, or from all these combined, as in the following case, produces no perceptible 
variety in the symptoms, or form of the disease, only the inflammation ig more 
intense and rapid, the delirium more violent, the oppression deeper ; the pal- 
- sy which precedes death "8 accompanied with convulsive motions, and those, 
who are thus suddently cut off in the prime of life, have the last delirious 
struggles, the approaching stupor, and the incontinence of urine and faeces,. 
accompanied with profuse perspirations. The brain is found after death op~ 
pressed with veinous blood, and inundated with serum; but there is no other 
mark of disorder than that slight serous effusion which invariably accompanies in- 
flammation in all parts of the body.* “ Phillip Gardt, a baker, a well sized and 
muscular man, but pale andtremulous from frequent intoxication, got into a quar-- 
rel ; and while he was stooping on account of the blood which streamed from his 
nose, his antagonist hit him with the fist in the left eye, but he was so little 
injured, to all appearance, as to go first to the Mayor of the city to make 


* Philippus Gardt. Pistor Neukircha Cleggoius: Annor. 44. staturae justae, carnosus,. pallidus, 
poculis deditus, quandoque etiam: spiritui vini indulgens: tremulus, quamobrem aliaque symptomata: 
vere usus est medicamentis ex Nasturtio acquatico paratis. Anno 1684. die 3. Jul. hora. s. pomeridi- 
ana, dum propter narium Haemorrhagiam Caput pronum tenuerat ab adversario pugno in oculum si- 
nistrum percussus fuit. Adiit mox oppidi Praefeétum, ac percusserem, non sine stomacho, graviter” 
accusavit, hinc Chirurgum in suis aedibus convenit, imposuit pulvillum ex stuppa confectum et albu- 
mine ovi alumine agitato, additus aq. rosar, et. pauxillo croci imbutum. D, 4. Jul. querebatur de oculi: 
punctione et ardore; nihilominus ut hesterna vespera vinum bibit ; continuabatur Epithema ; obam- 
bulavit, quandoque per horulam decubuit. D. 5. Jul. Quoniam ardor et dolor continuarunt, saccu- 
lus herbis cephal. et discutientib. infarctus ac in vino albo coétus impositus fuit. Vini potum  non- 
dum intermisit. D. 6. Jul. Nunc sana mente loquebatur; subinde deliravit : in manu sinistra inter 
pollicem et indicem vena, quam balneatores Cephalicam vocant, pertusa fuit : Vesperi Epilepsia corri- 
piebatur, atque iterum nottu D. 8. Jul. De Cephalagia valde querebatur.. Mane ipsum convenit Do- 
minus Sybandt Chirurgus nostras: deliravit cum furore quodam, floccos legit, lintea attraxit, de de- 
cimis, quae causa litis erant, confusa loquebatur, aestuavit, largissime sudavit ; artus, oculi, maxillae 
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FO2 DEATH ON THE SIXTH DAY.. 


his complaint, which he did in very rude and violent terms, and then to the 
house of the surgeon, who applied a mass of alumn curd. Next day, he com=' 
plained. of pungent and burning pain of the eye, but in the evening he got drunk 
again: he walked about, and continued to apply his poultice of alumn-curd. On 
the third day, a bag -of discutient herbs, ‘steeped in white-wine, was applied on 
account of the continued pain and heat: On the fourth, he continued drinking, 
spoke sometimes rationally, sometimes wildly : he was bled this day from the ce- 
phalic vein, as it is termed, of the thumb: in the evening of this the fourth day, he 
was seized with epilepsy, and again during the night, complaining continually 
of deep seated headache: In the morning of the fifth day, Sybant, the surgeon, 
visited him along with me: we found him furiously delirious seeming to gather 
mots and hairs, pulling up the bed-clothes, speaking confussedly and incessantly 
about the tythes, the original cause of quarrel: -he was urning hot, and perspiring 
from every pore; the limbs, the eye, the lower jaw, were strongly convulsed ; the 
tongue was bitten deeply ; he asked for nothing, but there was nothing you could 
present to him he would not drink, even the diaphoretic draughts he swallowed 
greedily, nor could the attendants refuse him wine in this distressing situation ; all 
night long he raved and ‘struggled, but always when the injured part was touched, 
he withdrew his head, and that even when he was expiring. On the morning of 
the sixth day‘his neck was stiffened, his eye fixed and motionless, he knew no 
one, nor did he wink or -shut the eye-lids when the hand was passed across 
them ; when pinched and tormented, he seemed insensible, yet he moved his 
limbs a little, sometimes muttered, and sometimes cursed: when they hollowed 
into his ear, he seemed unconscious ; and a little before he expired, he spit 
out, though feebly and difficultly : at two in the afternoon he expired without a 
struggle.” 

““Upon cutting the integuments, their cellular substance seemed watery and gela- 


tinous: the hurt eye was greenish and livid without, but there was no mark of 


convellebantur, linguam morsu valde vulneravit. Abradebantur capilli, brachiis imponebantur Vesi- 


catoria: nihil postulavit, oblatum tamen potum deglutiit, etiam quam diaphoreticam: nec in hoc 


egarunt: multum sanguinis exspuit. Tota nocte deliravit: si 
circa locum affectum attingebatur, caput amovit idque etiam adhuc P 


rerum statu adstantes ipsi vinum den 


aulo ante mortem. D. 8. Jul. 
fnane collum abriguit, obtutus fixus, neminem agnovit, digitis ad oculos admotis, non nichtavit, nec 
vel minimum percellebatur: Vellicatus nullum sensus indicium praebuit, artus subinde movit, loque- _ 


batur incongrua, subinde juravit ; inclamatus nullum audiths signum praebuit. Paulo ante obitum, 


sed imbecillus, exspuit. Hora 2. pomeridiana mortuus est placide.—Wepfer, Observatia iti. 
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injury within, the ball of the eye being sound, the socket without extravasation : 
within the scull there was no extrayasation, nor under the dura mater, nor among 
the convolutions of the brain, not one drop of extravasated blood on the basis of 
the brain ; but all the veins and arteries and sinuses, and‘especially the artery which 
mounts over the corpus callosum, and the veins of the plexus choroides, were 
turgid with blood ; and betwixt the pia mater and the convolutions of the brain, 
there was much extravasated serum, some fluid, but chiefly gelatinous.” 

Wepfer judiciously imputes’ the condition in which this man died, less to the blow 
than to his habitual vice of drinking, to that effervescence of the blood manifested by 
the haemorrhagy from the nose, (which came on at mid-day, in consequence of 
heat and drunkenness,) to those noisy quarrels, struggles, and altercations, which 
preceded and followed the blow; to the passionate complaints he made before the 
magistrate, and to the continued intoxication of the succeeding days ; but Wepfer 
concludes with a remark altogether surprising: “ The symptoms preceding death 
were furious delirium and convulsions; but there were found, on opening the 
cranium, no marks of inflammation, no appearance of extravasation, (Ejus signa, 
dum vixit, non obsura erant delirium cum ferocia et convulsiones, quamvis nihil 
inflammati, nihil extravasati intra cranium repertum fuerit). What are signs of 
inflammation, if furious delirium be not? What are the marks of it in the brain after 
death, but distended vessels and serous effusion? What are the signs of inflamma- 
tion in any of the cavities or organs of the body, but disordered function, pungent 
pain, and extravasation or serous effusion into the cellular substance of the part? 

But I proceed to remark a thing of greater moment, and it is this: You will 

invariably observe, that wherever congestion arising from high action in ‘the vessels 
of the brain is taking place in the veins ; wherever inflammation terminates in that 
state which resembles gangrene of the external parts ; wherever the veins are dilated 
and the substance of the brain blackened, where in short the Sphalismus Cerebri 
or gangrene of the brain, mentioned by Hippocrates, has come on, the patient 
falls into a deep immoveable stupor : When, on the contrary, this stage is anticipated 
by a-serous exudation, where a disease resembling the hydrocephalus of boys takes 
place in, the adult, the patient retains, to the last moment of his existence, a degree 
‘of sense and intellect, and often I fear continues sensible to the last offices of friends, 
and to their lamentations and discourses, long after he has ceased to give tokens of 
“consciousness ; so it surely was with this man, who was able to relieve himself of 


the saliva by spitting, though feebly. 
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I know. that in many of those narratives, and in some of my observations, you 
will find recorded, pictures of disease which will be useful in your future practice, 
which will present themselves to your imagination whenever the scene is. renewed, 
and will assist you to judge truly of the danger of your patient, and of the condi- 
tion of the brain, Pain and delirium, even convulsion itself, is different in the 
child and in the adult ; that condition of the brain which is in the child, denoted by 
wild unnatural screams, is accompanied in the adult with loss of reason, delirium, 
and fury ; but so gradually does the serous effusion take place, so slowly are the fa- 
culties obscured, that the phenomena are altogether peculiar, and such as cannot be 
misinterpreted. 

_ When, in either sex, headaches have been a habitual ailment, and have, by con- 
finement and suffering, brought the system to a delicate, feeble, and irritable State, 
be assured that life is held on a precarious tenure ; do not then unfeelingly ascribe to 
capriciousness of temper disorders which arise from physical disease; do not, by indif- 
ference to slighter ailments, make yourself responsible for the afflicting scenes which 
may ensue, nor imitate those who give emetics, (the most violent and often the most 
dangerous of all remedies,) with the same indifference as a placebo is usually given, 
When habitual headaches arise to any unusual pitch, they are never void of danger : 
when they have but short imperfect remissions and terrible exacerbations ; when 
the pain of the temples makes the face pale and haggard, the pulses small, and the 
extremities cold; when each returning menstruation in women, or every attempt at 
business or exercise in men, occasions a new and terrible paroxysm ; when, after days. 
er weeks of suffering, accompanied with perturbed sleep and fearful dreams, the pa- 
tient begins to be slightly delirious during the night, and giddy and sick during the 
day, effusion of serum is threatened! when the delirium begins to be mixed with stu-- 
por, it is actually begun ! the ventricles are already enlarged, the structure of the brain 
irremediably injured! and the last scene, which lasts for weeks, is very agitating. - 
The headaches do not cease : slight screams, a sort of stupor and fainting attend each 
paroxysm of headache : a flushed cheek, and accelerated but feeble pulse, warn you: 
of the returning pain, and frequent sickness follows each return, till at last the patient 
lies insensible, unless when forced to reply, or when called to take food or drink : 
This horrid sign distinguishes this peculiar kind of stupor, that in the adult, as in the 
hydrocephalic child, a voracious craving makes every thing acceptable ; whatever 
is offered is swallowed. When the effusion has begun to oppress the functions 
of the brain, the sickness of the early stage ceases: you begin to observe 
irregularity and indecision in the pointing of the eyes, and confusion and 
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trembling in the motion of the hands: the patient is no longer offended with 
light : the vision is plainly indistinct : he hears imperfectly, and answers. slowly and 
with frequent sighing : the tongue fauilters, and you can perceive that the ideas 
are mofe cofrect than the expression, the patient often using misplaced words, 
which he seems conscious are misplaced : the faeces and urine begin to escape in- 
sensibly ; he lies. with his head low,, his eyes closed, his breathing is slow, oppressed, 
and accompanied. with sighing: he is perpetually fumbling with the clothes, or picking 
them, as if gathering mots with the finger and thumb; and as the insensibility in- 
créases, one hand, though not palsied, generally lies still and dead, while the opposite 
hand isin perpetual motion, grasping irregularly, and trembling; this perpetual groping 
and trembling of the hands is the most fatal sign of all. At last the stupor is complete ; 


? 


there is “ no more moving :” the urine and faeces no longer pass unconsciously : 
the bladder and the rectum aré now paralysed as well as their sphincters, the bladder 
rises sensibly distended above the pubis, while the stomach and bowels are swelled 
with flatus, and’ this takes place usually twenty-four hours before death. The putting 
out of the hands, the fumbling, groping, and trembling, is a‘ fatal irreversible sign ; 
when this appears, though but in.a slight degree, the patient is surely to die. The 
brain. is found, upon dissection, to have its veins conspicuously dilated with black 
blood, and appearing in great number, while a profusiom of serum distends the 
ventricles, and inundates all the surfaces of the brain. 

Thus, you perceive, the inflammation which ends in sérous effusion, is the same in 
the adult and in the child; and you may easily anticipate another truth, if what I 
have already said be true, viz. That nothing farther is required thay a higher de- 
gree of arterial action, a more intense and rapid inflammation, to alter at once the forni 
and name of the disease, for the patient, whether adult or child, who is cut off on 
the fourth or fifth day before the effusion or palsy take place, dies in the phrenitic 
stage, raving and struggling, sometimes with actual sphacelus of the brain. The in- 
flammation, which protracted to’ the fourteenth day, is stopped by serous effusion, and 
ends in hydrocephalic palsy, and convulsion terminates, if but a little more violent, 
on the fourth or fifth day, (after phrenitic delirium,) in complete stupor, ftom blood 
so impacted into the vessels of the brain as to. be equivalent to gangrene of a less 
important part, Hydrocephalus-and: Phrenzy are indeed two shades of one disease: 
hydrocephalus or serous: effusion stills the arterial action by which it was: produced 
by at once emptying the vessels, compressing them: (by filling the cellular iriterstices,) 
and: deadening, the energy of the brain; but the phrenitic state, a state’ of 
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much higher excitement, by gorging the vessels beyond their power of action, 
ruins the organization, and causes a more sudden death, as the case I shall 
now relate to you will prove: the: ventricles are, in the case of Sphacelus Cerebri, 
filled in some degree with water, because serous effusion is inseparable from all 
states and stages of inflammation, but Gangrene, inequivocal Sphacelus of the 
brain, is the disease of which the patient actually dies. “ The subject of this 
following case was a delicate girl of six years of age, of an unhealthy constitution, a 
pale and sallow complexion, an insatiable: appetite, a speedy digestion, and exhal- 
ing an acid odour in perspiring and from the faeces ; a child, in short, of a lax 
unhealthy habit, subject. to acidities in the primae- viae.. She had the confluent 
small-pox, succeeded by a lingering second-fever, which. required tonics and the 
bark. After the fever left her, there came out small boils on various parts of the 
body, of which some suppurated, others disappeared.” 

“. Recovered from these reliquiae morbi, she was-carried to.the country, where, 
by the help of tonics and antisceptics, she regained her health, Through all the 
succeeding winter, which was severe, she was afllicted with colds; rheumatism; 
and cough ; and she exposed herself, on- the approach of Spring, by going out 
from much heated chambers into the open air, irregularly at-all hours; and wher 
the bleak cold winds of Spring began to blow.” 

“ Tt was on the 15th of May, towards evening; that: she- first complained of a 
very acute pain of the head, extending from the vertex to both ears, but especially 
to the right, which also. appeared:somewhat swelled : Then ensued bilious. vomiting, 
and a very restless night: 

“ Next day the pain continued, the urine was pale, crude, sparing in quantity, 
and unconcocted; the pulse quick, hard, intermitting ; she spoke little, and was de- 
lirious : she was slightly recovered by a lenient purge: she had a sort of shivering 
at mid-day, followed by universal pains: the fever rose,. became intense, her senses 
were quite oppressed, she rejected whatever was. offered to her except lemonade, 
which she swallowed greedily : being bled from.the-arm in. the evening, the blood 
was found to have the buffycoat ; blisters were next applied behind the ears, but 


they procured not the slightest relief ; as the night advanced, the face swelled, but 


without redness, the eyes were fixed and prominent, the breathing interrupted 
with sighing, she groaned much, and lay stupid and oppressed.” -.” 

“ On the third day leeches were put to the temples, a blister was applied to ae 
head; and rubefacient plasters to the legs and soles of the feet? "Tr owards mid-day: 
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the feet grew cold, but in the evening they seemed to partake of the heat of the fever. 
which was then intense over all’the body. When spoke to, she moaned,.but could 
not answer: she tossed from side to side in bed; her limbs were agitated and in 
continual motion ; she struggled sometimes with her legs, sometimes with her arms ; 
at times she started out of bed; and tore her hair and face with her nails ; towards 
evening the leeches were applied again, not to her temples, but to her nostrils.” 

“ On the fourth day the glisters given generally for nourishment were ‘suddenly 
rejected.; at mid-day, while the head. was, burning hot, the extremities were cold ; 
the pulse became quick, weak, irregular, and intermitting ; the breathing was op- 
pressed and stertorous, and she fell into total insensibility and coma: as the ‘night 
advanced, the: fever kindled again ; the feet were bathed in hot water, and cold so- 
lutions were laid upon the forehead.” 

“ On the fifth day the symptoms,. still the same, were so much increased, that the 
child was plainly dying : about mid-day, she had a natural stool, and seemed reliev- 
ed, restored as it were from the very jaws of death:,but she was seized during the 
night with convulsion ; the body was bent backwards, every thirig looked desperate, 
and-next day, her strength gradually declining, she expired.” 

The dissection was at the instance’of Bursarius, and under his inspection per-- 
formed by one who seems to have been'a favourite pupil, Caictanus Vindemarius, 
now physician in ordinary to the Infirmary of. Vienna. How many physicians in 
ordinary to Infirmaries could I name, who know not the Pineal from.the Pituitary - 
gland. The evidence ‘in: this ‘case ‘is unexceptionable to the important fact of the - 
brain being truly in a state.of gangrene. “ * This. little girl (says Bursarius) of 
six years of age, died on the fifth.day, of gangrene of the brain. Upon dissecting 
the body; the dura mater was found to.adhere so to the cranium, that. it was with. 
much difficulty pulled away. “Fhe blood vessels of this membrane were extremely - 
dilated, and very turgid with blood, while the pia ‘mater, much harder than natural, acs 
tually cut with difficulty, and those membranes being raised up,the cortical substance 


of the brain on its upper part was manifestly gangrenous and corrupted, of a leaden 
? 
* Bursarius says of this girl in another passage, Puellae sexennis, quae ex. sphacelisnns cerebri 


intra quinque dies obiit, Cadaver seftum est. Dura mater cranio ita adherebat, ut difficillime di- 
velleretur. Ejus vasa ablato cranio, sanguine plurimum distenta et praeter modum turgida aparuere. 
Pia mater aliquanto durior solito inventa est, sic ut aegre discindi posset. Remotis meningibus, superior 
loborum cerebri corticalis pars plane eorrupta et putrida, coloris plumbet reperta est sine ulla puris.‘¢t=- 
fusione. Medullaris substantia quoad discerni potuit intacta erat."—Bursarins, & 172%. 
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éolour, without any appearance of pus, while the medullary substance:of the brain 
was, as far as could be perceived, entirely sound. “ In the ventricles, nothing was 
found particular except a slight effusion of serum, occupying those of the:cerebel- 
fum.” 

Now, a new and interesting scene opens to you: you are conscious that the 
symptoms of inflammation of the brain vary, while the action is the same ; that it is 
different in the sanguine and in the sallow, in the child and in the adult; that in- 
flammation of the brain according to its various aspects, or stages, or terminations, 
forms many diseases ; that it is HyDROCEPHALUS when terminating, as it usually 
does in boys, slowly in watery effusion: itis SPHACELUS when terminating, as 
sometimes it does in young men, after long travelling in the sun, or deep debauches, 
and especially in warm climates and in plethoric and vigorous habits, in gan- 
grene of the brain, a sudden and terrible death. It is Vomica or abscess, when 
terminating (as often it does after local injury proceeding from slight extravasations 
of blood or serum,) in partial suppurations of the brain *. 

Or PHRENITIS, SIDERATIO, OR SPHACELUS CEREBRI.—Names conduce 
infinitely to explain or to confound ; and those, I am sensible, which have been 
appropriated to this disease, are better calculated for the latter purpose than the 


former, for they express sometimes the cause of the disease, sometimes the symp- 
‘toms, sometimes the state of the brain, sometimes the particular stage of inflammation. 
‘It is this variety of names that gives the semblance of many diseases to an affection 
which is one and uniform in its nature. We cannot wonder that physicians practising 


* In place of ascribing such phrenitic delirium to the inflammation of the brain, the ancients uni- 
versally ascribed this and all other disorders of the head to black or yellow bile coursing through the 
body, and especially disordering the brain ; and to prevent its generation, particular diets were re- 
commended, and particular kinds of food prescribed. Galen formally and decisively forbids 
the flesh of dogs, goats, bulls, camels, dromedaries, boars, asses, and wolves, which mankind 
have long ago ceased to prey upon, and he has forbidden other magnificent dishes, as of sea-calves, 

-and dolphins, and all kinds of whales! These are not fashionable, even at the tables which could 
afford them, our hospitable nobility of England never going higher than a roasted ox. 

Porrd qui sanguinem melancholicum gignunt, hi feré sunt, caprina bubulaque caro, magisque 
Ahircinae et taurinae, sed maximé asinorum et camelorum carnes : itemque vulpinae et caninae. Mag- 
num ad hujusmodi sanguinis generationem momentum adfert etiam leporis esus, sed multo magis apro- 
rum. Limaces quoque sanguinem melancholicum pariunt, si frequens sit eorum usus. Praeterea 
emnium animalium terrestrium carnes sale conditae : necnon aquatilium carnes, ut Thunni, Balenae, 
Vituli Marini, Delphini, canis, atque cetaceorum omnium. : 
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in various and distant climates’ or ages, Hippocrates in Greece, Rhazes in Arabia, 
Alpinus in Egypt, Bontius in the East Indies, Bonetus, and the authors he quotes, 
in Italy and Germany, should have used very dissimilar terms ; It is pathology 
alone that can prove the unity of the disease, or reconcile the discordant names 
and descriptions of antient authors ; but it will serve as a key to many difficulties im 
your future studies, if 1 make you understand the reasons of these names. The-dis- 
ease is named PHRENITIS from the state of the intellect, from, the delirium, the rag- 
ing delirium or phrenzy, accompanied with intolerable pain, in which the patient tears 
his hair and his flesh with his nails: It is named Sphacelus Cerebri, SpHACELES- 
Mus, from the state of the organ, from the blackened and gangrenous condition 
in which some part of the brain is usually found, often livid, as in the case lately 
narrated, or of a greenish purple mixed with specks of suppuration. ‘That this 
term Sphacelesnius Cerebri. should be the term under which Hippocrates describes 
phrenzy, proves an acquaintance with pathology among the antients, a familiarity 
with dissection, and a long suit of observations ; and it proves. also that there had 
existed a strong persuasion, from the earliest times, that wherever the delirium 
runs rapidly into stupor, wherever the patient, having inflamed brain, dies on 
the third day, there must be gangrene: It is named SIDERATIO, SYRIASIS,, 
in consideration of the cause, from the disease being peculiar to warm cli- 
mates and sultry seasons, its arising from exposure to the intense heat of the 
sun, and raging under Syrius or the dog star, from the death of the patient 
being sudden, as if planet struck, and that sudden death being preceded by the most 
savage madness with howling, struggling, striking, and tearing his own flesh, and: 
from the death of the patient being often accompanied by no visible marks of in- 
jury even in the cases. of the most sudden and violent deaths, except over-distention of 
the vessels and general turgescence of the blood in the brain, or only dark coloured 
places or spots on its: surface: the disease is, from: the same observations, named 
Morbus Solstitialis, as epidemic in the most sultry season of the year. 

But phrenzy is the inseparable: sign, the mark of the disordered function : this must’ 
characterise inflammation of the brain, in the adult, irvall its stages, and should be the 
generic name.. Phrenitis is sometimes defined an: inflammation of the brain, accompa- 


nied with unremitting delirium and acute fever, generally commencing in headache*,” 


* Est genus phlegmasiae, acuta pyrexia et delirio perpetuo insignitum, a cephalalgia atroci ut- 
plurimum incipiens: definitur vulgo mentis alienatio continua cum:febri acuta. I, R. Fortis. 
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-an excellent and brief definition, since it connects the affection of ‘the intellect with 
‘that of the organ, and implies that the fever is symptomatic, ‘and the’ headache 
‘and disorder in the brain the cause of the disease.’ Yet such a definition is-of no 
avail in practice: it serves but to distinguish the disease:to those who know it, 
‘not to delineate the varying and terrible phenomena accompanying the first affec- 
‘tion of the brain, or the trembling and-stupor which succeed to these first symp- 
‘toms in proportion as’the vital powers decline. : beri e! Sus 
The characters of this inflammation are strongly expressed, though its ‘approach is 
after a manner which would give you no alarm’: the patient is slightly disordered in 
his intellect, his face is pale, his eye wild, his countenance gloomy, his handstrembling, 
his lips and eye-lids quivering, his temper irritable, his motions expressive of trif- 
ling impatience rather than of violent ‘passion : he is agitated and restless, puts off 
and on his cloaths without knowing what ‘he is doing, rises and goes to bed fre 
quently, and when prevailed with to lic, is restless, agitated, and falls into mean, 
senseless, and idiot-like babbling, which is the first stage of this terrible delirium. 
In the second stage, there.are marks of fever; at least a white tongue, a burning 
‘skin, and a'little and quivering pulse: ‘the pulse rises, the eyes are muddy, gory, 
and inflamed, the patient is more restless and agitated, tosses incessantly fd side to 
side, and pulls up and kicks away the bed-cloaths, spits and grinds his teeth, and mut- 
ters, but without any wild cries : his voice, when he speaks, is sharp, piercing and 
impatient : he seems insensible-or indifferent to whatever is said or done about him: 
“his eyes are in perpetual motion, his head turning incessantly from side to side: 
he sputters the frothy saliva from his mouth, grasps at every object, and at the 
‘same time trembles with his hands, and continues muttering and slightly strug- 
“gling, though he takes drink, or obeys your commands ‘in lying still or preserving 
decent postures. But, after ten or twelve hours, ‘or in the course of the second day, 
he starts out of bed, struggles with the attendants, with irresistible strength and 
fury, strikes, kicks, and bites equally the hands of his attendants ot his own; twists 
-and. turns. from. their grasp, tears his hair and his-face, speaks with inconceivable 
sapidity of, utterance, and with a length of breath truly surprising ; but it is ‘not 
madness, for-he-bas no jealousies, expresses no passions, strikes ‘and kicks indiffer 
ently at every object animate and inanimate, bites indifferently «at your hand or his - 
own, drinks whatever unpleasant thing is presented, and often bites the cup; 
and his hurried talk is a string of unmeaning alliterations, pursued from sound to 
sound, without end or intermission, for the moment he draws breath, he 
begins again; he grins and shows his teeth, and sputters the saliva continually. 
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From the first moment of the phrenzy he never sleeps; there is no distinction of night 
and day, and a succession of attendants are exhausted ; from time to time he bursts out 
of bed, and then subsides into a state of comparative silence and torpor, but unremit- 
tingly agitated, trembling, and bedewed with sweat. 

When those intervals of torpor become more frequent and long, the third stage is 
begun : his shrieks, and shrill cries subside into muttering and grinning, his eyes mov- 
ing still impatiently, his head in perpetual motion, his lips quivering, his hands. 
trembling, he begins to fumble with the bed-clothes, and pick,mots: the eye, before 
prominent. and: inflamed, deadens and subsides; the body breaks. out into 
profuse. sweats: the voice is tremulous, and sobbing like that. of one im- 
mersed in cold water: the visage pale and grim, the hands cold and clammy, and 
the faeces and urine pass involuntarily ; the profuse sweating bakes the hair, so that 
it stands up in points and forks, wild and disordered with struggling; and thus, 
after an interval of stupor or stillness, the patient expires generally on the third or 
fourth day. 

This is the disorder of the intellect and of the nervous power, inseparable from 
inflammation of the brain, and forms too true a picture of the manner of the pa- 
tient’s death. Every symptom is to be taken in conjunction to form a right estimate 
of the disease. I have often observed, that. wherever the raving stops short of the 
most furious struggles the patient is saved: yet, deep stupor, succeeding to maniacal 
struggles, is invariably a fatal sign: Though the. picking of flakes from the bed- 
clothes, towards the close of a low and gentle typhus, (asthe recovery of Galen 
himself proves)*, is not essentially a fatal symptom, yet, after a scene such as I have 
described, it portends death. 

It is natural to resort now to the ancients, to see what descriptions they have 
left us of the more critical disorders of the brain; for sudden and fatal affections of 
the brain seem to have been peculiarly frequent among a people living, as the 
Greeks did, in a warmer climate, using the most violent exercises under the meri- 
dian sun, and usually plunging into the water when covered with sweat and 
dust. The writings of: Hippocrates abound with repetitions, but they are the repi- 

* In the warmer climate of Greece, this degree of insensibility and palsy, for such I judge it to 
be, in which the patient grops and picks the bed-clothes, was more certainly a fatal sign than with 
us; and their phrenitic or delirious fever was usually fatal by the fourth or fifth day : Yet Galea 
escaped after lying in this condition. Alii rursus cogitatione falluntur minime, sensibus tamen 


hallucinantur : id quod mihi olim contigisse videtur, cum ardenti febre laborans et floccos vellerem, 


et in vestibus festuccas colligerem, idque animo constans.”—--Galen, de Locis Lf. lib. iv. © Galen tells 
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titions of a faithful and diligent observer, over anxious, perhaps, to mark the slightest 
varieties of disease : he is especially copious in delineating the diseases of the head = 
You must know the complexion of his life and writings, to value them up to their 
standard : he was not occupied in such a trade as medicine now is, ‘but zealous and 
faithful in the discharge of its essential duties ; each individual case he recorded 
upon the spot; at the end of every season he called: himself to a strict account, 
by revising these several histories, and observing the general complexion which the 
berg diseases of the season had assumed : his clinical observations and histories,. 
or his Books, as they are intituled, on Popular Diseases, in which he recites at 
once the course of the season, the state of the winds and the air, the prevailing. 
epidemics, and the particular way in which his friends and patients were affec-. 
ted, the places of their abode, their condition of life, the immediate causes of 
their fevers or other diseases, and the manner of their recovery or death, form. 
the most authentic and far the most valuable of his writings, and are an. eternal 
reproach to the busy triflers of modern times. It is from Hippocrates that Syden- 
ham, the first among the moderns, takes his notion: of epidemic constitutions of the: 
air. Hippocrates, as he was the most diligent observer of nature, produces the truest 
and most lively pictures; and whatever repetitions may offend, whatever imperfections. 
may appear in his writings, are to. be accounted for by the peculiar circumstances or: 
the peculiar frame of mind under which he composed his works. The science was: 
as yet ‘uninformed, there were no precedents in writing, no descriptions nor general. 
views of disease, to regulate his method: and he hardened his stile by endeavouriug. 
to concentrate each description into an aphoristic form, and to conjoin in one sen- 
tence a picture of the disease and a prognostic of the patient’s fate. 

Hippocrates studied carefully, and expressed minutely, first the general forms, 
and next the minuter features of each disease : Fever, headache, and phrenzy,, 


this passage of his life more circumstantially in another part of his works: Contrarium. affec- 
tionem non solum in aliis, verum in me ipso, cum adolescens adhuc essem, expertus sum: cum 
enim per aestatem ardente febri laborarem, et festucas atro colore ex cubili eminere, et floccos 
similiter in vestibus esse putarem, quos auferre tentans, nihilg ; sub digitis eduétum inveniens, accu- 
ratius, vehementiusq; id efficere conatus sum, audiens itaq ; duos ex amicis qui aderant, dicentes: 
Videsne hunc jam, et floccos evellere et festucas colligere, statim intellexi, quod dicebant me fecisse. 
Cum verosic animo constarem, ut rationalis in me facultas non vacillaret : recte, inquam, dicitis: 
_proinde ne phrenitis me arripiat, auxilio estote. Illi autem cum idoneis rigationibus caput foverunt, 
tota dies Sequentiq; nocte gravibus insomniis turbatus sum, ut interim et clamare, et exilire viderer: 


verum postero ie mitigata erant omnia accidentia. i 
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seem to have been the epidemic diseases. of his country ; he delineates first, under 
the general head, (“ Morgi A CAPITE FIENTES,’) and in successive sketches, 
under distinct titles, (‘ Alius atque alius morbus,”) all the varieties of these diseases, 
febrile, accidental, or epidemic. You will remark that, in the epidemics of Greece, 
every disease was accompanied with fever, and every febrile delirium was preceded by 
pain. “ One form of disease (says Hippocrates) begins with rigors, pain of the head, 
and fever, the pain being seated chiefly about the ears and temples, extending towards 
the top of the head: the eyes are pained, the eye-lids heavy, the head loaded: the 
patient, upon being stirred, voids his urine, which flows. easily: he lies in a 
state of stupor, the veins swelled, and the temples throbbing : he is restless, sighing, 
delirious with pain: sometimes he is relieved by a discharge of thin pus, but 
without this he dies on the seventh day. It is a disease which usually accompanies 
the relapse of a fever, especially when occasioned by the omission of purges, by 
remaining exposed to the sun, or by excess in wine.*”’——“ In another form of the 
the disease, when the veins have surcharged the brain with blood, so as to inflame 
that organ, a strong fever ensues, with pain of the sinciput and temples, extending 
backwards; tennitus aurium, dulness of hearing, anxieties, and perpetual and rest- 
less tossing, from excess of pain; and on the fifth or sixth day the patient 
expires t.” We are struck with these repetitions of Hippocrates, for they prove at 
once that he referred the most frequent epidemics to the state of the brain, and 
felt the utmost anxiety to express the very minutest features of the universal dis- 
ease of the country and climate in which he practised. “ In another form (says 
Hippocrates) of the disease, the brain being corrupted, the pain extends along the 
spine from the nape of the neck, the coldness descends to the heart itself, the patient 


breaks out suddenly into sweat, while blood flows from the nose: many vomit, and 


* Alius morbus, rigor, dolor, et febris per caput : maxime ad aurem, et ad tempora, et ad sinciput, 
et oculorum regiones dolet, et supercilia ipsi incumbere videntur, et gravitas caput detinet, et si quis 
ipsum moverit, minget, et multum, ac facile mingit, et dentes torpent, et stupor ipsos tenet, et venae 
attolluntur, ac pulsant in capite, et non potest quietus esse, sed anxius est, ac desipit prae dolore. Huic 
si quidem per nares, aut aures eruperit, aqua profluit subpurulenta, et sanus evadit. Sin minus, ple- 
rumque in septem diebus moritur. Hic morbus maxime fit ex febre lypiria, quum liberatus a febre, 


nondum purgatus, aut cibis se impleverit, aut inebriatus fuerit, aut in sole laborarit. 


+ Alius morbus. Si venae circa cerebrum sanguinem superevomuerint, ac cerebrum calefecerint, 
febris emergit fortis, et dolor ad tempora, et sinciput, ac posteriorem capitis partem ; et aures tinniunt, 
ac flatu implertar, et nihil qudit, et anxins est, et se ipsum prae dolore jaftat. Hic quinta, aut sexta, 


die moritur. 


a4 - - HIPPOCRATES DESCRIBES PHRENITIS. 


those who are thus affected expire on the third day. *” ‘The shivering, inquietude, 
restlessness, and fever, the commencement of the disorder in pain, its progress to 
delirium, and its fatal termination by the seventh day, characterise a disease not 
purely phrenitic, not merely febrile, but accompanied, (as in all the febrile diseases 
of that climate,) with a decided inflammation of the brain, — ‘ 
Hippocrates proceeding from febrile to local and particular diseases, (De febritias 
universis a me dictum est, de reliquis jam dicam,) proceeds to give a description 
of Phrenitis, or fatal delirium from. inflamed brain, as full and: perfect as lias ever 
since been sketched : “ When the brain is tumid’ from inflammation, the whole 
head is pained, principally where the inflammation is, but chiefly concen- 
trating about the temples: there is tennitus aurium; the hearing is obseured; the 
; veins swell and pulsate ; there is always fever, sometimes rigors, and headache is 


never entirely absent, though sometimes itremits and sometimes is more oppressive : 
the patient howls and rages with pain, bursts out of bed, then quickly throws 
himself down again on his bed, and tosses with agony. This is a deadly disease ; 


but on what day the patient may expire it were hard to tell, since some die early, 
others later, but usually before the seventh day ; when. they pass the twentieth day 
they escape. }” 


* Alius morbus. Si cerebrum corruptum fuerit, dolor ex cervicis, nervo.ad spinam tendit, et ad 


cor frigus descendit, et derepente novus sudor adest, et per nares sanguis fluit, Vomunt quoque 
multi, Hic triduo moritur. 


The Greek and Arabian physicians were in the practice, in diseases of the brain, of establishing 
an issue in the forehead, by running a spatula or flat knife betwixt the scalp and the scull, and 


sealing it up with a pitch plaster for seven days, unless the pain of the head continued. This savage 


operation shows how desparate they thought-the disease. The best descriptions are in Albacasis the 


Arabian. The following is from Hippocrates: «* Quum. igitur sic habuerit, deraso capite, si non 


calefactoriis cesserit, frontem ea parte, qua capillus desinit, a capite findito ; ubi vero secueris, dispa- 


rata, ac diducta cute, quum sanguis defluxerit, salem tenuissimum inspergito, et postquam effluxerit 
sanguis, fissuram camponito, et duplici filo totam ipsam includito. Deinde splenium cera, ac pice 


illitum, ulceri imponito, et lana sordida superimposita deligato, et ad dies septem ne Baby, si non 
dolor vexet: si vero dolor adsit, exolvito. 


+ Ck cerebrum ab inflammatione tumuerit, dolor totum caput occupat, maxime qua parte con- 
stiterit inflammatio. Consistit autem in temporibus ; et aures sonitu implentur, et auditus hebescit, 
et vende extentae sunt, ac pulsant, et febris, ac rigor aliquando corripiunt, et dolor nunguam deficit, 
sed quandoque remittit, quandoque magis premit, et vociferatur, ac ewilit prae dolore. Et ubi surrexit, 
rursusad leflum decumbere festinat, et jaclat se i, “sum. Hic lethaliter quidem affectus est, in quot vero 


SIDERATIO; AS DESCRIBED BY; HIPPOCRATES. o3y 


¢ Suchyis the! disease, which: he describes, under the.title .of- HUMOR CEREBRI: But, 
the econdition of those whe are struck the most suddenly, and die the most immediately, 
remains to'be told ;, it also is distinguished: from apoplexy, or any state but that;of 
inflammation, by ib intense pain. The SyDERAgI is the title.of the deseription, | 
which. tuns thus. |“. Thos¢:star-struck, as is usually imagined,,in whom. the head. 
is loaded with: foul and: corrupted; humours, never reach the seventh, but perish on 
the third or fifth: day’: -the pain. ‘is. felt first.in.the fore part of the head; they. be 
come blind, sometimes of both eyés, sermetimes. of one < they; are..stupid, and delis 
nous, with throbbing, temples, a slight fever, andthe body: powerless.; if they. sur- 
vive to. the seventh/day, they live. *” One description more I cannot:refrain, from 
laying before you.; it is that.of a kind of stupor so sudden, so deep, so apoplectic, 
(yet, characterised by preceding pain,), that it expressly resembles the Goup~ de 
Soleil of our ‘colonial. territories; “One in health. is suddenly struck with pain 
in. the head ; becomes-speechless; snores with open mouth; when spoken to or stirs 
red, he only sighs; he is altogether senseless, and passes much.urine,. which flows 
unconsciously : if not seized with fever, he .surely dies upon. the seventh day. }” 
So deep a stupor, so violent-a headache, ,so-total.an absence of fever, ascertains the: 
nature of the disease, and the prognostic is the most.singular proof of its. nature, 
for wherever the disease lies merely in. the brain, the patient invariably dies; it 
is only when it is febrile that he survives. 

I find no authority in the books of nosolgists, nor in the book of nature, to. vin- 
dicate nice or curious distinctions; but there’are. certain’broad and discernible marks 


of character, which though time and experience might teach you, I think it right 


diebus morietur, non habet judicationem. Nam alii aliter pereunt. Plerumque tamen in séeptem 


diebus moriuntur. Si vero vigesimum primum effugerint, sani funt. 


* Qui iti, ac syderati esse dicuntur, quum cerebrum multa immunditia vitiosor rum humorum re- 
pletum fuerit, anterior capitis pars primum dolorem ipsis exhibet, et suscipere non possunt, aliqui 
ambobus oculis, aliqui altero, et sopor ipsos tenet, et desipiunt, et tempora saliunt, et febris tenuis 
habet, et corporis impotentia. Hic tertia, aut quinta die moritur, et ad septem> non devenit. Si 


vero devenerit, a morbo liber evadit. 


St Alius morbus. Sanum derepente invadit dolor circa caput, et statim vox inter rcipitur, et stertit, 

et os hiat ; et si quis ipsum vocet, aut moveat, solttm suspirat nihil autem intelli it, et multurh minh 
> f > g 

git, et mingere se non sentit. Hic st non febris ipsum corr: ipiat, in septem dicbus moritur. Sir vero corripiaty 


plerumque sanus fit. 
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to describe ; 
of the disease differing essentially from each other, insomuch that I have no 


difficulty in affirming this as an universal prognostic, that, “ Wherever in 
Fever there is much phrenzy, such fever partakes of the dangers essentially allied 
with every affection of the brain; that in Phrenzy, on the other hand, while there 
is much fever, there is less danger, since the phrenzy is not idiopathic, but partakes 
of the nature of fever: But where the phrenzy is, independent of every other affec- 
tion, unaccompanied with fever, a pure idiopathic disease beginning in severe pain, 
it is almost invariably fatal.” Iam inclined to distinguish three species of the dis- 
ease, the Febrile Phrenitis, the Cephalagic Phrenitis, and the Maniacal Phrenitis. 
My reasons for proposing these distinctions must appear in the description. 

Or Frsrint Purenitis or Fever of the Brain, in which fever is more con- 


spicuous.—This is one of the diseases from which youth, health, and strength, are: 


far from being a protection : it appears in the vigorous and athletic + it arises from 
passion and’ agitation of mind, from quarrels, drinking, and debauchery ; from 
hard labour or furious riding in the heat of. the sun ; from long and. rapid journies 
in the heighth of summer, or in the sultry days. of autumn ; from hunting and walk-. 
ing-expeditions usually undertaken in the season of the year most unfit for such 
amusements; most frequently: of all from athletic young men trying their strength, 


walking for a wager seventy or eighty miles, and too. often concluding the: feat | 


with a debauch of wine. 
When the brain begins'to be-inflamed; the lead is hot, the eyes red, the face pale; 
there isa feeling of langour of hody and imbecility of mind quite unusual.even in fe- 


ver; and the affection of the brain is conspicuous even in the first hours of the disease, _ 


in the giddiness, tremors, fainting, imbecile and babbling talk, and a species cf 
fatuity or idiotism, ‘the desipientia levis) with which the disease begins. 

As yet there are no signs of fever except a bitter and parched mouth, a fluttering 
pulse, and a dry skin; but, from the moment of being seized, the patient is. 


sleepless, tossing, passionate, impatient, and slightly delirious; on the second day, — 


he struggles to get out of bed; the delirium rises every moment ; and after striking 
and struggling. with demoniacal strength. and fury, with an inflamed visage, his hair 
standing on end with the struggles and the moisture, sweating at every pore, and 
very generally having profuse haemorrhages from the nose, and fauces, he falls down 


at last into a temporary stupor, and lies bathed in clamy sweats: sometimes he recovers - 


a degree of reason ; usually the interval is past in still-stupor with slight muttering ; 


for as the brain is primarily or secondarily affected, we have varieties — 


A CASE FROM HIPPOCRATES. qW7 


for two days mote, this torpor is occasionally interrupted by paroxysms of the most 
furious phrenzy, constituting the true Typhomania, viz. alternate phrenzy and stupor ; 
He at last sinks altogether : the haemorrhages cease, or cease at least to be active, ‘in 
place of a profusion of florid blood, black ichor issues from the throat and nostrils : 
the stupor increases ; he mutters continually, and picks the bed-cloaths ; begins to pass 
his urine and faeces unconsciously, a subsultus tendinum or slight and tremulous con- 
vulsion affects the whole body, and he expires on: the fifth or sixth day.. Thus, 
the brain fever of this climate, though it is truly a febrile inflammation of the brain, 
degenerates very early into stupor, coma, and, subsultus; and thence it is, that the 
terms brain-fever and low-féver are now generally received as synonymous, The 
stupor and palsy of the sphincters, with the subsultus tendinum, are mentioned 
as the signs of the lowest state of debility, and the haemorrhages as a sign of the 
dissolved state of the blood. ; 

I have already told you that this febrile inflammation of the brain was the great epi- 
demic in Greece; and I take a pleasure in at’ once exemplifying the disease, and 
making you acquainted with the manner-and stile of Hippocrates, by transcribing 
one of his cases : 

“Frasinus, living by the Torrent of the Bootes, was, after supper, seized with high 
fever, was perturbed during the night, passed the following day more quietly, but the 
succeeding night he was in great disorder: on the second day, he was in all respects 
worse, and towards night became delirious: the third was a distressing day, with much 
delirium : the fourth was a very restless day, and the night was passed, without sleep, 
in terror, delirium, and agitating dreams : on the fifth morning, he recovered his sen- 
ses; but by mid-day, he became once more delirious and furious, his extremities 
became cold and livid, and by sun-setting he expired convulsed and perspiring 
profusely *.” You will read with terest many of the other cases of Hippocrates, 


especially that of the young man, (liber. iv. lin. 85.) “ who fell into this phrenitic 


* Erasinum, qui habitabat circa Bootae torrentem, febris vehemens corripuit post coenam, notte 
turbatus fuit, diem primam quiete, noctem laboriose transegit. Secunda omnia exacerbata sunt, ad 
noétem deliravit. . Tertia dolorose, multum deliravit. Quarta molestissime, ad nodtem nihil dormi- 
vit. Insomnia, et ratiocinationes, deinde pejora, et magna, et periculosa, timer, molestia, Quinta 
mane resipiscebat, ac intelligebat omnia. Verum ad meridiem multum insaniit, continere se non 
potuit. Extremitates frigidae sublividae. Urinae inconcoétae. Circa solis occasum mortuus est. 
Huic febres perpetuo cum sudore, praecordia sublimia, distentio cum dolore. Urinae nigrae ha-~ 
bentes quaedam in medio suspensa innatantia rotunda, non subsidebant. Ab alvo stercora prodi- 


pant. Sitis perpetuo non valde. Convulsiones multae cum sudore circa mortem. 
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ye OTHER CHARACTERISTICS OF THE DISEASE EXEMPLIFIED. 


states: « “Tt was, I believe, (says Hippocrates)» aboutcthe eighth ‘day that he burst 
outof bed in a furious condition, struck and’ sttuggled: with great. streneth,: 
and spoke obscenely, though naturally’ modest: he fell into’ profouind sleep, and! 
a critical’ sweat on the tenth day; but: he became again delirious, and died early on! 
the eleventh day, in consequence, I doubt fot, of his having drank wine freely’ bes’ 
fore the phrenzy came on™.” Case iv. liber iii, “A phrenitic patient vomited: . 
copiously the first day a green matter: the fever was dreadful, accompanied with’ 
pfofuse, universal, continual sweating :\the head .and neck -were oppressed with: 
pain + he passed much faeces : he was sleepless. and very delirious: on the third) 
morning, his voice failed, the fever raged, he perspired without: intermission, he’ 
had subsultus tendinum: (palpitationes per totum corpus,) and was convulsed during: 
the night, on the third was worse in all. respects, and expired ‘on the fourth.” 
One thus diligent and zealous. in the duties: of his profession, so “industrious” in’ 
treasuring up knowledge, was well entitled: to spéak-of study with boldness and 
confidence 5 it was most natural for Hippocrates: to tecommend and ‘enforce 
by precept, what he so well taught by example, and. tov make that amemorable 
distinction betwixt “ Anoqwledge and conceit, the former of which.:ig wisdom, the 
latter ‘foolishness.’ “ Duo ‘enim sunt, scientia et opinio quarum altera quidem. 
sciré facit, altera vero ignorare +,” 


5 

; a 
Omnium. secessus tenuis, multus,. 
sine bile, lingua-valde aspera, Febris adurens, insomnis, alvus gibbosa. 


*- Qui primus delatus est adolescens, huic urina pura’ tenuis. 


Hic mente motus est, oc-- 
tava-arbitror-die, protervum im medum, exurgebat,. pugnabat, turpia fortiter loquebatur, ‘quum talis- 
nomesset. EHuic quum urinae multae tenues prodiissent ex suppressione, 


nuus,.et.suder, qui judicatorius esse putabatur, 


sominus obortus ést conti- 


ex. quo.talis erat forte circa decimam diem. Verum. 


postea rursus insaniit, et brevi mortuus est undecima die. Occasionem fuisse puto, quod meracum 


multum bibisset, priusquam insaniret. Paucos habebat annos, propemodum v 


iginti, Eumenis uxor’ 
autumno vomuit bilem atram. Sed et odores manifesti erant, 


et febres horridae, et cordis, sive os- 


culi -ventris doloresy ‘biliosa pauca vomebat, et lumbricum. 4 


+ Lex. 1. 31. The whole of his observations.on the culture and duties of our 


profession, especially 
his remarks on natural genius, on discipline, on early industry, 


and the breathing as it were an atmo-. 
sphere: of knowledge, (a sentiment. introduced by Burke into the discour 


Reynolds,) are in the best and chastest stile of eastern metaphor: 
Si vero natura ad optima viam demonstrét, artis 


ses composed for Sir Joshua. 


Doétina facile contingit, quam sane cum pruden- 
tia sibi. comparare oportet, ita ut-a-puero institutio accedat, 


apto.’” Amplius autem et Industriam adhibere eportet : eamque ad multum omnino tempus, quo dis- 
ciplifia ipsa insita, feliciter, et cum profeéta fructus suos producat. 


atque id in Loco a natura ad disciplinam 


t 


Qualis enim eorum, quae terra 
‘ejusmodi etiam disciplinae Medicinae per ommia'similiter existit. Natura 
enim nostra velut ager est, dogmata praeceptorum Veltit seniina sunt. I 


producit, consideratio ‘est,’ 


nstitutio a puero cum eo con~ 
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/ 


Of CEPHALALGIC PHRENITIS8, or Phrenzy, in which pain is the first and most 
conspicuous symptom, . The pain precedes the fever: the disease appears in the 
young, athletic, and vigorous; the paroxysm rises gradually to its achme: the 
phrenzy is so violent, as. almost to vindicate the figurative language of Willis, who 
distinguishes phrenzy from delirium by saying, “ Let us now mount from the déscrip- 


tion of simple delirium, which is a perturbed state of the animal spirits similar to that 


whichis occasioned in water by a stone cast into’ a_still lake, to that of | phrenzy, which 
is liker the torrents and tides of rivers and the sea, so great is the commotion*. The 


principal characters: of the cephalalgic phrenitis.are, the constitution which predisposes 


to it, the intensity of the aes the violence of the phrenzy, the deep stupor which 
ensues, the sudden atid invariably fatal termimation of the disease, and the state of 
the brain which is usually livid and gangrenous ; and: this is never to be forgotten, 
that it has'the peculiar inseparable character expressed in the best definition of Phre- 
nitis, (Delirium a Gephalalgia atroci ut plurimum incipier ens,) delirium usually accom- 
panied with fever arising from savage pain in the head.” First, the patient is struck 
with headache, accompanied with, heat over all the head, throbbing of the temples, 
protuberant eyes, and apulsation so violent that, holding the head between the 
hands, ‘you feel it jarred and shaken at every stroke of the arteries, but with;a visage 
pale, wild, and haggard, from extreme pain.. It is remarkable that, according to 
the character drawn by Hippocrates, the pain shoots from. the occiput -along 
the spine, and the patient, even before the headache ripens to perfect delirium, 
lies in. a state of stupor f: It ‘is from. this stupor, that he is roused into a 


delirium accompanied with demoniac-like struggles and. shocking cries, till the 


whole body is bedewed with perspiration, the hair seems to stand on end, the face 
is’ haggard-and’yellow, the nostrils dilated, the lips quivering, and the hands 


trembling and: grasping, even.when the patient is most quiet.. But in that inflam- 


a > 


venit, quod opportuno tempore semina in arvum  cadere oportet.. Locus autem, in quo disciplina cons 


tingit, est velut ambiens aer, a quo e terra nascertibus numimentum accredit. Industria autem. cul- 


tura est. ‘Tempus postremum haec omnia corroborat, ut perfec&e enutriantur. 


* Tis ita praemissis citca primum, et levissimum desipientiae modum, ad gradum ejus altiorem, 
s¢. phrenitidem, quae pr iori alteétu longé major, et durabilior est, ascendamus. In delirio, spirituum 
eerebriincolarum perturbatio, velut aquarum in fluvio 4 lapide injecto undulatio excitata, verum in 
phrenesi illorum commotio, quasi fludtuum a turbine insanientium aestus videtur. 

+ Invadente affectu, ingens capitis dolor aegrumy adoritur, gui per occiput, col ne et spinae commu- 

itio sic apo- 


nicatur ; cui mox succedit sensuum ommium tum externorum tum internorum.abolitio sicut in a 


plexia-contigit. 
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720 THE PAIN GIVES A PECULIAR CHARACTER TO THE PHRENZY, 


‘mation of the brain which is to end in sphacelus, he has no rest, he neither slum- 
‘ers nor sleeps, till he falls into that fatal stupor which is sometimes interrupted by 
renewed struggles, but always ends in cold extremities, insensible evacuations, and 
a tremulous pulse: finally, it is conspicuous that the delirium takes its character 
from the headache, is wild and savage through excess of pain, the patient tears 
‘his hair, and lacerates his face with his nails, and where the phrenzy proceeds from 
fracture of the scull, especially whefe there is a fungus or protrusion of the brain, 
he tears off the dressings, and clutches the fungus in his crooked fingers, so as often 
to. tear it up by the root, before the attendants are aware, or to cause great and 
fatal haemorrhages. 

I remember in Riverius an example, communicated by Rufus, of this disease 
‘beginning in inflamed headache, and ending in sphacelus of the brain,“ which will 
serve excellently well to exemplify whatever I may have omitted in this description : 
* De Larthaudier a young noblemen, of 37 years of age, was seized during the dog- 
days with a most acute and dreadful headache, extending principally over the occiput 
and left side of the head, with slight fever, entire and vigorous senses, but intolerable 
thirst and unremitting watchfulness : The forehead was not heated ; the rest of the 
head but little so: pressure on the head, though violent, gave him no pain; but, 
while holding his head betwixt your hands by the forehead and occiput, you might 
perceive it to be jarred and shaken by the violent pulsations of the arteries, so 
that the whole head had a pulsatory motion.” We find here distinctly expressed, 
in this first part of this narrative, all the essential signs of idiopathic inflammation 
in the brain. The next paragraph explains the decisive and prudent measure tak- 
en by Rufus to prevent its rising to any fatal excess. 

“ Fearing Erysipelas, (says Rufus’, or an abscess in the brain, we proceeded 
instantly to ‘take away two pounds of blood, bleeding our patient first in the ce- 
phalic, and then in the median vein. During the ensuing days, the pain conti- 
nuing excruciating, we took, at separate times, two pounds of blood from the op- 
posite arm, and, on the fifth, we administered purges: on the 6th, we applied 
cupping glasses to the shoulders, by which we discharged half a pound of blood : 
the head was shaved, and. cold vinegar and water poured over it, nor the slightest 
thing being omitted which might serve, according to our apprehensions, to apes 
the inflammation of the brain. 

“It was on the 4th day, that a carcinomatous looking tubercle, hard and hol- 
low, appeared on one side of the tongue: on the 7th, the patient was high- 


EXAMPLE FROM RUFUS OF SPHACELISMUS CEREBRI. 72% 


ly delirious, the sweat broke on his forehead, and soon after distilled from every 
pore of his body, so that we flattered ourselves with the hopes of a perfect crisis: 
he was wiped and dried; the linens were changed ; the sweat broke out again: he 
now began to complain of the bed-clothes being oppressive to him’; he cried out 
that he was suffocating. Having upon this stripped him, and wiped’ him ‘anew, 
we found him almost paralytic, and continually delirious: his strength, which bea 
fore this exhausting perspiration was very entire, was now quite gone: he lay all 
night, (the 8th of his disorder), till nine in the morning, apparently exhausted; 
in a state of idiotism, muttering incessantly, and talking: confusedly. of every 
thing. On the roth, he seemed to revive; and’ we might have been seduced ins 
to false hopes of his recovery but for the tremulous pulse: and convulsed mem- 
bers which. shewed the brain: to be fatally affected. The urine now: flowed freely; 
and was of a flame colour; but towards evening, and on the very same hour with 
the attack of the preceding day, the delirium returned, and so much the more fus 
‘rious in proportion to the degree of strength he had recovered during the intermis- 
sion: he was furious and powerful, so as to terrify his attendants, and put them 
to flight. About nine in the: morning, he fell low again, and continued so tilk 
evening, when a boil: rose on his neck to the size of an apple, but neither pains 
ful nor discoloured. Still the delirium continued with convulsive motions of the 
arms’; on the 1oth day, every thing bore the same aspect ; on the 11th, he exs 
pired in convulsions.” Hippocrates. says,.in his Prognostic, “ a8 bus cerebrum 
ereunt ;’ but we see them sometimes,. as in the 


sphacelatum est in tribus diebus-pet 


present instance, survive to the tenth or twelfth day LY 


“ So unusual and violent a death was a motive with his noble family (to whom: 


. Sees 3 1, 
the disease was: particularly interesting) for permitting his-body to be opened. 
~ ls 


Every thing was sound,. except the ate yee raising the scull-cap, much black 
and fluid blood flowed out; it began to flow even before the acullicap was raised the 
breadth of the blade of the -saw, and the Sets disgorged from -betwixt the scull 
and dura.mater (for the membranes were still ¢ ss was estimated at two pounds. 
The membranes being now cut, the veins of the brain. were seen. universally dilated 
with dark coloured blood; but in the back part of the brain and towards the occiput, 
and about the place of the Torcular Hierophyli, there was a space, of two inches broad 
and four long, black as a coal, apparently gangrenous, and, the scalpel being struck 
into this part of. the brain, there flowed out from fave to six ounces of very foetid . 
pus; and, in the process of the dissection, this gangrene was found to extend over 


all the basis of the brain, and especially over the cerebellum, and that part of the: 


3 
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medulla oblongata which lies within the ring of the vertebra atlas, the. pre cise point ; 
at which the outward tumour appeared; but, on the left side, the membranes of, the 
brain were eroded, whence it is most probable the blood inundating the brain in 
ceneral had flowed,” 


xo 


To these descriptions and this admirable example of the disease, I, can loans NO- 
thi ring to add, unless it be that, in this instance, the cause of such horrible phrenzy 
and gangrene of the brain was, that this nobleman, naturally .of a hot and bilious 
complexion, in the flower of his age, and in full health and strength, had plunged 
into the river, after being exposed to the heat of the meridian sun, a cause from 
which many of cur fatal brain fevers arise. bs ei 
Of the MANIACAL PHRENITIS, or Phrenzy resembling Mania, in which-there 
is no symptom, of fever, no complaint of pain, no sign of inflammation, but sudden 
uncontroulable phrenzy : where the disease of the brain seems to arise merely from 
distracting thoughts, disorderly passions, from resentment sometimes, but chiefly from 
tear or shame.—I have remarked it chiefly in those of a sallow and. melancholic 
temperament, whose brain has been inflamed by deep, abstruse, long. protracted 
studies, by violent political altercations, or by family quarrels: I have known it 
arise from the disgrace of having refused a challenge, from the fear of political 
degradation, from the contentions of an election; from the violence of debates 
in. public meetings, and the agitated feelings with which a man of strong 
passions has retired into his own family. No pain precedes, no fever ac- 
companies this state of the intellect; there is at first more of imbecility. than 
phrenzy ; the patient is suddenly seized with a sort of fatuity, huddles up the let- 
ters.or papers with which he has been distracting his imagination, wanders in soli- 
tude from room to room : his visage is pale and gtim, and his.eyes inflamed: he 
talks wildly and incoherently, sometimes laughs in your face sillily, sometimes 
grins: he puts off and on his clothes ; is in and out of bed often: in the course of 
a few minutes, without apparent design: when you think him beginning to be 
composed, you find his delirium, (in the space of the few hours that pass in this 
state of disorder,) concentrating into fury ; he grins, spits, fixes his features, and 
extends his hands ; sets himself up in bed in postures as if stiffened with convul+ 
sion ; stares stedfastly in your face, as if with design to alarm you ; and grins likea 
fiend, with such horribly distorted features as you sometimes seem to have before 
you in a perturbed and feverish dream: then comes on, and in a very few hours 
from the first attack, a wild and frantic delirium ; the patient foams at the mouth, 
awhile the body is dissolved -in sweat from the violence of his struggles: You now find 
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that no intreaties not commandsicatt’ engage hii'to lie almomett still) or stop the fury 
of his struggles ; you cannot restrain his motions’by ay force which is notin danger 
of hurting him,‘except by wrapping him in the twilt,or putting on the! strait waist- 
coat: when restrained ftom striking he kicks ; when you held'-his hands and legs, 
he rolls his head incessantly from side td'side; arid sputters’ cut the foam, gnashing 
and grinding his teeth’; his cries are very’ distracting, ‘and in’ a shrill and piereing 
tone of voice; when he drinks, he drinks’ greedily and’ promiscuously whatever 
is presented to him, and often bites the’ cup’: the features are’ pale, “or yellow, ‘and 
ghastly, the hair standing on end with sweat and struggling, “the ‘limbs trembling 
when not struggling, the hands shaking when not grasping, thé lips’ convulsed, 
the nostrils dilated, the neck stiffened by’ a rigid contraction of all its muscles; and 
the platisma-myoides, especially from its contracted state, gives the neck a skinny form, 
and draws down the moveable features, especially the corners of the lips ; the eyes 
are protruded, and in perpetual motion, ‘the pulse in a continual ‘quiver, till at- last 
the body, bathed in profuse sweats, becomes cold and clammy, the faeces and°urine 
pass involuntarily, the patient-only mutters, becomes paralytic, and expires on thé 
‘third day. Itis difficult to prevent the patient injuring himself, so-violent and unceas 
ing are his struggles, and impossible to prevent his lying in thé most loathsome cons 
dition, for while all the assistants are employed, (and all the friends who can’ ent 
dure such,a scene,) in resisting his struggles, the faeces and urine are continually 
flowing into the bed: you change -his linens and, bed incessantly, but in -vain, 
from the perspiration and ordure, and the spilling of whatever drinks or medicines 
are given him. 

Here you perceive the strong distinctions betwixt phrenzy, or the violent deli 
rium of an inflamed brain, and madness, (a subject which my present limits, I speak 
it with regret, will not enable. me to discuss) ; for here there are no suspicions, 
jealousies, resentments, passions, no mark of perverted reason, nothing but unres, 
spective fury, cries, and struggles, without meaning or design, the reason quite over- 
turned from the first moment of the disease. 

So true is it that, “ the disease being known, the cure is easily discovered,” that 
I donot feel it to be at all a-duty to speak pointedly to this, or to'say more than 
that the febrile and cephalalgie delirium’ require profuse bleedings incessantly. 
repeated, sickening emetics, severe and drastic purges, nitre*and cooling: drinks, the> 
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application of cold solutions to the head *, and the pediluvium or tepid bath : that 

in this disease, which Ihave last described, in this maniacal phrenzy, where 

there is no headache, no fever, and only a quick and quivering pulse, I think I 

have stopped its course, by subduing the strength entirely, by severe sickening doses 

of antimony, such as would poison one in health, and then giving opium, which 
I confess I am yet averse from using in diseases of the brain. 

Of Vomica CEreBRI, or Imposthume of the Brain —You must have observ- 
ed that, in some of the diseases lately described, part of the brain had suppurated, 
while much of it was actually in a state of gangrene ; but such general suppuration 
of the brain, though certainly worthy of being described, is comparatively rare. 
There is a description of this combination of suppuration and gangrene, proceed- 

_ing-from rapid and intense inflammation, and accompanied with phrenzy and fever, 
which I think it.will be acceptable that I transcribe for you ; it is short, comprehen- 


sive, and very accurately descriptive of the usual tendency of this. diseases it occur-. 
red to Mr Bailly, a celebrated surgeon of Geneva, who “ having gone to: Tholouse we 


to visit the Prior of a college for the education of young noblemen, (one whom 
he had formerly cut for the stone), there was brought to him a rich farmer of the 
neighbourhood, named Claud Bertrand, forty-two years of age, who first complained 


" of intolerable pain seated in the forehead, a. little towards the, right side, and under 


* ‘Whether the cold ablutions may be carried farther, my readers may judge from the following 
narration of a case,.in which a stout servant girl did, m the literal. sense of the ‘word, swim for hee 
life. 

Olim ad Ancillam robustam, quae febricitans, et summeé insaniens, continue in le¢cto sits tene- 
pbatur, curandam accersebar. Huic sanguinem-copiose, et dein iterato mitti, alvum ab enemate cre 
bro subduci, quin et alias quasque administrationes, in hoc casu usitatas ordine celebrandas praecepi ; 
interim julapia, emulsiones, et hypnotica propinari: Verum his parum aut nihil juvantibus, per sep- 
tem, vel oéto dies illa insomnis usque, et: furiosa admodum perstitit, potum frigidum ejulando, et 
clamando perpetuo exposcens ; quapropter hydropotia, ad libitum immo ad satietatem concessi, 
nequaquam sedatior, aut sitibunda minus facta est 5 itaque (si quidem tempus aestivum fuit) ut media 
nogte a mulieribus sublata, et foras perducta Cymbae imponeretur, dein vestibus exuta et vinculis 
soluta fluvio profundo immergeretur, fune tantum circa corporis truncum, ne forte submersa interi- 
ret alligato 5 ; verum istiusmodi, retinaculo nihil opus fuit, namque puella ut vix melius vir quispiam 
artem hanc probé edoétus, sponte natabat : post tertiam, aut quartam horae partem, sana, et sobria 
aquis eximitur, dein leGto commissa dormivit, et copiose sudavit; posteaque sine alio quovis remedio, 
eonvaluit. Curatio haec tam subito, feliciter successit, in. quantum flamma tum vitalis, tum animalis 
simul immensum auétae excessus, a proprio ignis intensioris remedio, sc. humectatione, et infrigidar. 


tione ab aquis tollerentur. Willis, p. 238. 
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the coronal suture, which he ascribed to being exposed to the heat of mid-day 
in a light thin cap: the sun beat long and violently on his head, and he passed the 
succeeding night in the open air; next morning he was seized with his disorder, 
which began with a gravitating pain within his head, a burning fever, nausea, 
rigors, watching, and extreme anxieties, with eyes fiery, red, and blood-shot: 
phrenzy came on the 5th day, and the physicians of Tholouse prescribed the usual 
remedies, but he expired on the gth day ; anda foetid pus having distilled from 
his mouth, nose, and ears, especially his right ear, the friends allowed his head to 
be opened. 

“* Upon raising the scull cap, there appeared an abscess, of the size of a walnut, 
which, being opened, poured out a greenish and extremely foetid pus, while both 
dura and pia mater were touched with gangrene.” 

This is not vomica or abscess, but a-diffused suppuration mixed with gangrene, 
brought on by universal inflammation of the brain ; \Vomica is an encysted abscess, 
which, though equally fatal, differs altogether in.its signs and consequences ; it is 
local ; it is marked by pain so limited, that. the patient can cover with the point 
of the finger the part diseased : it is accompanied with delirious headaches, but 
though the pain never entirely ceases, the paroxysm recurs at great intervals of time ; 
and when the abscess extends, and trembling or convulsive motions follow, when 
at last, in. some more violent paroxysm, the inflammation extends over the whole 
brain and proves fatal, stupor precedes death ;\ and, upon dissection, the brain and 
its cavities are found suffused with. serum, and the Vomica, like abscess in other 
parts, is surrounded by a firm and circumscribed sac, . Such is the disease, which 
perhaps I should describe more accurately, before I either pretend to ascertain the 
nature of the abscess, or venture to guess at its cause. 

When a man in full health and. vigour is struck not with headache, but with 
acute intolerable pain within the cranium, fixed to one spot, and such pain re- 
turns from week to week with aggravated violence; or when a delicate. woman, 
not unaccustomed to headache, has a poignant intolerable pain under. one pa- 
rietal bone, or in the occiput, so circumscribed that she can cover the pained 
part with the finger ; when the general headaches seem to arise from this more lo- 
cal pain and giddiness, langour, and fits. of feyer, with, slight shivering, accom- 
panying each paroyysm ; when at times the patient throws herself down in agonies 
flat upon her bed, holds the head firm betwixt her hands, or requests her 
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friends to press it with all their strength|; owhen,’ after: such ipain, oraging <for some 
hours, there comes on. giddiness: and ‘confusiomof head and: delirium; when: 
distracted and wild with suffering, and:mo longer conscious.of what she does, tears 
her face and her hair; when after weeks or months of'suffering,she becomes so much 
impressed with the belief of something forming within her head, as to intreat to-have 
it opened wich instruments,’ there is.every reason.to fear that she is-not mistaken; 
that a fatal abscess is actually formed in the:brain, ‘Yet after months of melancholy 
suffering, and even when death is'apptoaching, the reason is entire !:then every at= 
tempt to walk is followed by sickness and staggering vertigo: she begins: to wet 
the’ bed < paralytic weakness and: slightly: convulsive> tremors. affett ‘her pepe 
stupor follows, and-she expires’ placidiy,: or but) slightly convulsed.. 99 0) 
Upon opening the head of one who has died’ of ‘this disorder, theresi [1B paca 
along with ‘a general enlargement ‘of the ventricles and effusion of serum, a circum- 
scribed'and replat abscess involved in’ a thickand firm sac. Tt. is ‘because ithe ab. 
Sees is thuis sacculated ‘that its progress isjs0 slow, the health ‘so gradually ruined; 
the reason so slightly affected j°the occasional paroxysms of pain and slight deliri. 
um mark the several accessions of inflammation and successive enlargements of the 
abscess, and it is by Propagating the inflammation: over all the brain, that it isin 
the’ end fatal. ele / ilk 
~ But how such Tocal abscess should form in the baal where no laude abi to 
such ‘diseases are known’ to exist, where no extravasation of. blood, such as causes: 
abscess in other parts and organs of the*body, can take place without producing in- 
stant death and palsy,"in an organ, too, ‘where apparently no outward injury can 
reach the part, is indeed difficult to conceive.’ Nor ‘is it Jess wonderful, that, seated 
within the delicate substance of the brain, such abscess should continue circumscrib- 
ed, ‘grow slowly, encroach upon the brain and. waste its- substance, yet hardly affect 
the faculties of the mind: that it should form for itself, out’ of the delicate 
cellular substance of ‘the’ brain, a sac’ as thick, firm, and regular, as if it were: 
seated in the thigh: Yet these are indisputably the circumstances in. which this. 
vomiéa cerebri, or cireumscribed abscess of the brain, are always found; and were: 
I to felate to you a hundred instances of this disease, each narrative: siese) — 
to prove One or more of these circumstances. : 
aig must ‘ow prove to you, by probable inferences, that such abscess does. actually 
arise from ‘somé slight rupture among the vessels of the brain; for which end, I 
shall proceed to analyse a case, a most interésting one; it is not, indeed, so sur- 
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prising that those having, from rupture.of the smaller’ vessels, slight lacerations in 
the substance of the brain, should-have small abscess formed around the extravasat= 
ed blood, as that those struck with palsy (assuredly proceeding from bloody extra~ 
vasation) should escapethem. : 
*“ The subject of the following disease was one who had lived a regular life 
and enjoyed perfect health, till in his fortieth year he was afflicted with many mis- 
fortunes.in trade and.in his family, for he was an artizan.and not opulent. Thus, he: 
became melancholy, and having consulted a low and ignorant person, he ordered 
him a strong antimontial emetic ;. after which, having taken copious -draughts of 
cold water, and.exposed himself at the same time to cold air, he suddenly fell-down 
tothe ground in an epileptic fit 5 and when he recovered ‘from. this convulsion, he 
was affected with such irtitability of the left arm and hand; and with such an ex- 
quisite sensibility of the)surface, that even the slightest breath of cold air upon the 
parts brought on convulsive twitches not only in the arm, but in the muscles of the 
mouth and face, and, indeed, over all the head; and .on any remarkable change of 
the atmosphere, or even by the natural variation of the seasons, and especially by 
any violent passion, he was so. affected as to fall down in fits of proper epilepsy. 

“ Such was his:distressed situation during four years ; and all the while he cont- 
plained of an obtuse and heavy pain, in the left side of the head,. under the parietal 
bone. This pain varied in‘its-degree of violence, sometimes it was absent altogether, 
returning occasionally in paroxysms more or less excruciating ; and the patient, 
while he marked the :place-of the brain occupied by this pain, expressly declared it 
limited to a space no-bigger than an ege.” 

“* During the last year of his life, he had the haemorrhoidal flux in a remarkable 
degree, and during the four years: of suffering he had tried the prescription of vari- 
ous physicians :.an-issue was:made in. the affected arm, and, that being healed, a seton 
was made in the neck, and during the last year a seton was also kept open in the 


affected arm, and every morning and evening it was dry rubbed with rough cloths 


impregnated: with: the gums of mastich, olibanum, amber, camphor, &c. and 
anointed, after each.rubbing, with various spirituous oils and liniments,. while va- 
rious purging, nervous.and aromatic medicines were given in every variety of com= 
bination, but without the slightest advantage.” 

“ Wearied with.ineffectual endeavours to regain:his health, and anxious to leave 
nothing undone,. he requested most earnestly. to have those mineral waters given. 
him which he had heard and read of as so useful in such complaints. He had used 
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seven bottles of an acidulated mineral water, but the only effect was loosening his 
belly ; and, on the last day in which he used those waters, he had an evacuation of a 
small quantity of clear mucus, such as old writers have chosen to name “ pituita 
vitrea ;” his appetite, which had almost vanished, was now restored.” 

“ Next day, while taking, by separate doses, the eighth bottle of this water, he 
‘was seized with vomiting : the water being rejected, beef tea was next tried, the ses 
‘cond draught of which he also vomited ; and now the pain, which he had felt all 
along under the right parietal bone, was greatly increased ; it became intolerable ; and 
the ointment of axunge and balsam of rue, from which he was wont to have re- 
lief, was tried in vain: this excruciating pain continually increasing, a bread 
poultice was next applied, with juniper berries and a little common salt ; but next 


day he fell into a complete stupor, and while he was taking a nervous medicine of 


castor, amber, &c. he expired before he had taken much of it.” 

“ The liver was more crammed with blood than usual, the abdominal veins, es- 
pecially those of the stomach, were very turgid, but the viscera, being otherwise 
sound, we turned next (says Baader) to examine the head ; and there, upon removing 
the scull-cap and membranes of the brain, we found in that part where, during 
life, he had marked the seat of his pain, both the cineritious and medullary substance 
of the brain greatly harder than natural and truly schirrous ; and underneath this 
indurated part of the brain, which the patient had so often marked with his finger, 
was an abscess the size of an egg, its cavity filled with a granulated and yel- 
lowish mucus matter, it was encircled, and its basis formed of a substance livid and 
reddish, painted with delicate vessels in a state of inflammation *”. 

‘The points of proof in this case are very conspicuous: first, a man arrives, 
through a troubled and melancholy life, at a period in which we. are most subject 


* This case was taken in the Poors-house of Vienna where the head wasdissected. The following 
are the original notes of the dissection ; the above is a close and servile translation of the case. 
Remoto segmento cranii, ablatis integumentis cerebri interioribus, in lla cerebri plaga, in qua dus 


rante vita aeger de dolore conquaestus est, substantia corticalis cum vicina medullari solito multum 


durior ac vere schirrosa depreheénsa est. 
Infra hunc locum induratum, quem defundtus saepissime digito monstravit, abscessus latius ori 
gallinacei magnitudine. Z | 
Cayum hujus apostematis replevit materia flava, granulosa, mollis, mucosa ; fundum ejusdum occu- 
pavit, et investiit, substantia ex rubro livida, in qua vascula subtilissima inflammata apparuere.— 
Baader, page 113. ; 
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to palsy, the fortieth year; and then, after a strong antimonial emetic imprudently 
given, he falls down epileptic, and when he revives, has paralytic and convulsive 
tremors of the left arm, and twitches of the face and mouth demonstrating the 
slighter degree of palsy, Secondly, he has from. that moment, and during the. 
four succeeding. years, along with these slighter signs of palsy, a continual 
obtuse gravitating pain, and this dull obtuse pain is interchanged with occasional 
paroxysms of intense and acute pain, with a constant persuasion that he can point: 
out the express seat of the disease, and’ that it Occupies a space equal to the size of 
an egg. Thirdly, the physicians continue fumigating, rubbing, and fomenting. 
the arm, tormenting, with issues, a part where, though the signs-of the gene- 

ral disorder appear, the disease never could have its’ seat. Fourthly, his approaches: 
ing death is announced by vomiting and stupor, intolerable and raging pain, the ab-: 
scess had subsisted four years without affecting the faculties, till now that the inflam- 

mation suddenly extends over all the brain. Fifthly, the substance of the brain is found. 
in this dissection to be subject to-the same changes with other parts of the animal. 
body : the size of the abscess (large as the biggest hen’s egg) the schirrous firmness of 
all the surrounding substance of the brain, the thick, solid, and fleshy firmness of the 

tunics surrounding this vomica, for so [ think we may translate “ substantia investiens 

ex rubro livida ;” and, finally, the state of the secretion within this abscess, not pus: 
recent or immature, but viscid. mucus, and. granulated,. as matter always is when 

long inclosed in a sae, and exposed to continual-secretion and absorption : and, finally, 
the walls of this cavity, being covered with conspicuous blood vessels, show how long 
and how powerful the vascular action had prevailed, and by. how many. successive: 
paroxysms of inflammation this disease had.been brought to maturity. 

These are conclusions.so very important, that it is almost a point of duty to con-- 
firm them by other facts; and without detaining you:to hear a long and ‘desultory 
narrative, I will lay before you the analysis of ‘another case : it is not one of the 
class of wonderful and ‘extraordinary cases ; it has in it nothing difficult to believe, 
nor, out of the daily course of practice ; it is interesting for the truth and simplicity 
of the narrative, and for the interesting conclusions which arise out of the most sim~_ 


ple facts *.. 


* While.I deliver the analysis, I cannot.think myself entitled to withhold.the natrative, which Fi 


have translated correctly and literally. 
“‘ Ursula Aberling, unmarried, and twenty-three years of age, was one day carrying a-bulky and: 


a heavy load of grass from the fields, ewhen she felt as if something within the head had giver: 


— 
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# A young and hardy woman, in the prime. of life, inured to the coarse and labo« 
gious. occupations of a farm, while carrying.a’load of grass upon her head, felt all-at 


avay : Soon after this, while carrying dinner to the reapers, with plates, &e. upon her head, 
ap tothe higher grounds, she felt herself so oppressed with the weight that she almost sunk 
under. it, but there was no one to help her: she struggled up the hill-with her load, and thea she 
again feit something give way within. Frony that hour she was sensible that she’ could not retain 
her urine the usual time, yet she continued her labours as usual: 2 churlish father held her to her 
work, which she performed without complaining, her menstruation continuing regular. On the 
22d of December 1667, without fearing any ill symptom, she walked so fast to church that she was 
greatly heated ; and, being chilled by the coolness of the place, she instantly felt herself powerless i in 
the left leg, dropped upon her knee, and was prevented by the person next her from falling’ for- 
axvatds : she was struck powerless in ali her left side: her mouth was distorted; and: her lower jaw 
drawn. towards the right side; and although at first she spoke intelligible, in a very little while she . 
could not be.understood : the by-standers, believing her to be in a faint, though her cheek still pre- 
satved its natural colour, sprinkled her with cold water. Beifg carried home paralytic of one side, 
she continued delirious for fourteen days, complained of a raging pain in the back part of ber beat, 
as if the hair had’ been continually torn fom the scalp, while the right eye was tortured as if’ it: were 
continually torn out of its socket. In her left side she was entirely paralytic, but, except the loss 
of power and sensibility, felt not the:slightest uneasiness; during the first days, she passed urine, 
frequently and in great quantities, yet without wetting the bed: she complained only of headache, 
nor had she any medicine, except, from an old woman, some cephalic waters. On the 7th of Febru- 
ary, I was called to her at eight in the morning, on account of a paralytic stroke, when she appeared’ 
to me fleshy and well coloured: the distortion of the mouth was not great; she spoke freely and! 
distinctly, rior did she complain much of pain in her head : her left arm, indeed, she could not move’ 
of her own accord, but, upon pressing the arm a little with the points of my fingers, she withdrew it. 
a little ; her left foot she could rest upon a little, but could not move it forwards; both the leg and 


arm of the left side quivered, from time to time, with a sort of convulsive tremor; she ate with 


moderate appetite, was well in all respects, and her menses flowed with the regularity of perfect - 


health, I ordered decoctions of rosemary and other cephalic herbs, nervous liniments, occasional 
purges, and a suitable regimen. Having continued to follow these methods for some little time, 
she gradually recovered strength in the left leg, and during all the summer crept abroad upon 
a stilt, and frequented the church; but her headaches soon returned, and were aggravated by wine, 
wherefore she continued during the whole summer to drink water or goats whey, and always she 
preferred what was cooling to any thing warm, so that she fived upon milk, acids, unripe fruits, tc. 
and often through the whole day ate nothing but a slight breakfast. One morning in the month of 
August 1668, when rising from bed, she felt languid and powerless, and complained of pain in the. 
soles of her feet, which, though apparently sound, were so tender that she could never : after stand 
upon her naked feet. After this the pain, especially in the right side of the head, returned ; now 
it was in the occiput, now in the forehead, now in the temple, now in the top of the head; it was 
pst excruciating + : she cried out that there was a gathering, a beeling, in the top of her head je 
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once as if something had given way within. Soon after, in toiling up hill in a 
sultry day in autumn, her head loaded with plates, utensils, and a dinner for the 
reapers, the whole body straining, the head and neck loaded, the circulation. 
of the brain accelerated, she again felt that something within the head had given 
way. 

From that hour she was sensible that she could no longer retain her urine as 
heretofore: she continued, though enfeebled, to work, because compelled to do so 
by a churlish father. 

Again, in walking to church very fast, flushed and heated, and suddenly exposed in 
so damp a place to the cold and chills, there happened, in consequence of the high ar- 
terial action, which this excited, an addition to the first extravasation: for she fell down 
powerless of the left side, dropped first upon her knee; was supported and prevented by 
those near her from falling; and, when raised and recovered from her faint condition, 
was found palsied in all the left side, with distortion of the face ; and, with this third 
partial effusion, there came on a degree of inflammation, for she continued delirious 
for fourteen days, with a sense of pain so peculiar in the scalp and eye of the right 
side, that it seemed as if the hair were continually torn out, and the eye tortured 
and twisted out of its socket, 

From. this time, headache became a fixed and permanent ailment : of the palsy, 
she recovered slowly and imperfectly: she was conscious that wine hurt her head, 
and therefore lived on whey and fruits: she crawled slowly to church, and con- 
tinued to trail the legs. 


ready to burst, and begged that it might be opened; often she was seized with such giddiness 
that she believed herself falling, and felt the brain disordered chiefly in the right side: still she 
walked, but felt the paralytic arm so heavy that it seemed to draw her forward. When the winter 
advanced, partly from the abuse of cooling diet, from her sedentary life, and neglect of the pro- 
per medicines, she became aedaematous: her ancles swelled, and her belly became tumid: In January 
the menses first disappeared ; rheums seized her chest ; the cough was distressing ; the breathing 
difficult: she often-brought up little clots of blood ; but, when the cold went off, she breathed freely, 
and lay down with ease, and slept with the head lower than those who are dropsical usually do. The 
dropsy increased, the belly swelled more and more, the loins became aedaematous, the right foot was 
grievously pained. On the 23d of March, I found her dying ; the legs, arms, loins, and all parts, being 
completely dropsical : She hadthe Hippocratic face, cold extremities, a clammy tongue, a pulse ex~ 
tremely feeble ; in the lower extremities livid spots appeared, and the right leg was threatened with 
gangrene: for some days she was delirious, but became sensible towards the approach of death, and 


her sight and hearing were perfect even to her last breath. 
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One morning, at the distance of a year from her first feelings of something giv~° 
ing way within the head, she seems to have awaked with the sense of having suffered: 
a slight paralytic stroke, or at least with feelings of particular feebleness and lan- 
guor ; and, from this period, was afflicted not with headache only, for that implies a 
general disorder, but with pain of the head apparently fluctuating from the occi- 
put to the forehead, limited to the right side: she also cried out with agony, 
and was conscious of a suppuration, and besought them to open the part: she 
was affected with excruciating pain, and was almost delirious ; she was so giddy, that 
she continually imagined herself falling down, yet her weakness increased but very 
gradually : she wasted slowly, was, towards the end of her trouble,. delirious for a 
few days, but recovered her senses before death. 

You will easily. distinguish (the cause of her illness, and the manner of her deatlz 
being considered) betwixt the horrible symptoms produced by a brain universally in- 
flamed, and by a local disorder such as this; for there was found in the right ven- 
tricle, within the bounds of that cavity, but involved in strong and peculiar coats, 
an abscess as large as an egg, while the brain was universally suffused with that 


« On the 25th of March, we, by bribes and intreaties, obtained leave to dissect the body.” -~ 

«« The spots on the legs seemed to have grown broader and more livid; vesicles began to arise, and 
serum sweated through the pores of the skin; the abdomen was flattened, anda viscid’ and yellow 
mucous flowed from the mouth: a thin, ichorous,and uncoagulating blood distilled both from the vessels 
of the integuments, which were opened with a cricial incision, and from, those of the scull itself: Upon 
lifting the scull-cap, a quantity of serum covered the dura mater; the falx being’cut away from the 
crista. galli, and turned back, the whole surface of the brain appeared covered with a transparent 
yellow jelly, which filled. up the convolutions, and. gave an evenness. to the whole surface. Whe pia 
mater being opened, a profusion of thin and yellow serum flowed out ;, and the brain being cut to the 
level of the right ventricle, instantly a turbid serum burst from it; and. in this much. dilated ven 
tricle there was an abscess, as large as. a hen’s egg, inclosed within its proper coats, of considers 
able thickness, (peculiari. tunica crassitiae pennae collumbinae vestitis), one end of the abscess 
stretching outwards.towards the temple. The sac being opened, a turbid and yellowish serum flowed 
out, which being evacuated, the substance of the brain, at the sides and bottom of the sac, seemed 
corroded. and ulcerated; for, the mucous. being cleaned. out. from the floor of this cavity, the little 
knobules of the brain stood out prominent and ragged: in this sac no. opening could be found, nei- 
ther by pressing before, nor by searching after it was opened.: Both in the left ventricle and in the 
right, I found serum, but in small quantity, and more limpid; whence I conclude, that in she right, 
there had been two follicules, one of which had been inadvertently opened, Upon taking away the: - 
brain and cerebellum, and cutting the spinal. marrow, much setmien floured upwards through the occie 
pital hole.” 
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serum which always exudes from inflamed surfaces, and which, in this instance, 
burst out at every new incision, from the act of raising the cranium; to the incision 
into the ventricles ; serum inundated all the surfaces of the dura mater, pia mater, 
and cavities of the brain, while a transparent yellow jelly filled the cellular substance 
of the pia mater, and levelled all the convolutions of the brain. 

Of Vomica Hypocranica.—As the abscess generated within the substance 
of the brain is distinguished by the name of Vomica Cerebri, that which is exte« 
‘ior to the brain, hardly more accessible to the surgeon, or less fatal, is distinguish- 
ed by the name of Vomica Hypocranica; Vomica as expressing the sacculated 
form of the abscess, and Hypocranica as implying that it is found under the crani- 
um on the surface of the dura mater, and such abécess has been universally imputed by 
the above writers to extravasated blood. Their doctrine of the cause of Vomica, you 
may easily believe, I am little inclined to dispute ; it was indeed founded on obser- 

“vation. Often Pathologists, when in the first instance they had reason, from the 
circumstance of a blow or a stroke, to believe that blood was extravasated, found, 
in the second instance, a collection of pus, and they were ever ready to account 
for every phenomenon, and especially for this conversion of blood into pus, which 
they ascribed to heat, stagnation, and putridity. The absurdity of their theory 
does not deter me from approving the truth of their observation: this opinion 
of the conversion of blood into ‘pus is copied from Hippocrates, who says, 
“ Sanguis quinque aut sex mensibus in utero immoratus, ibique putrescens, in 
pus vertitur, quod quibusdam per pudendum extra fertur;? upon such hints, 
the commentators never failed to improve : the circumstances of the menstrual 
blood, thus detained within the womb, were again enumerated as equally natural 
to blood stagnating under the scull, or in the sinuses of the brain. “ The blood stag- 
nating in these canals, heated beyond measure, mixed with corrupting phlegm, want- 
ing too the benefit of ventilation through the sutures, is at. last (says these patholo- 
gists) converted into pus, and forms an abscess.* +This is the sum of their theory 
of Vomica: the formation of the sac is accounted for by a more elaborate and 
learned theory, which is best, and perhaps first, laid down by the Dutch sur- 


geon, Arn. Boot, who shews, that “ whether the stagnant blood be extrava- 


« *Tn horum ductum seu canalium (says Boot) restagnans sanguis, se plus justo calescat atque in- 
flammetur, tandem in pus abit, atque abscessum constituit ; but, that no circumstance might be 
unexplained, he adds, « Fit igitur haec inflammatio quando sanguis iste multa falsae pituitae ad- 
missione infectus, et plus quam par est calefactus amittit, eodem tempore beneficium ventilationis per 


compages suturarum, &c.” 
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gated by a shock, or whether it merely lingers in its passage through “a ae 
-nuses, Nature, to prevent the diffusion of the blood and purulent matter over 
the brain, weaves a web of cellular substance, cross-ways and long-ways, glu- 
ing thread to thread, till a sufficient, firm, dense sac is formed, just as the 
fecundating semen is, as soon as received into the uterus, involved in the neces- 
sary membranes ; and in this sac is the blood changed, ripened, and converted in- 

to pus.”* 

In such vain theories there are often involved practical $i which it be 
‘comes you to know; those implied in the present theory you should be careful to — 
remember : Such abscess under the cranium, which was ascribed to the stagnation of 
blood in the angle of the great sinus, viz. at the corner of the temporal bone, is 
really more frequent at that point, because of the spongy nature of that piece 
of bone, because of the complicated and delicate organ of the ear which is 
seated there, and because of the frequency of scrophulous caries at this point. 
When such abscess is unexpectedly found, it is usually at the occipital angle of the 
temporal bone ; and from such abscess many escape alive by the fortunate effusion of 
the pus from the abscess through the ear. "This.is especially frequent in delicate and 
scrophulous children, and sometimes in the adult, as in the case of a London citizen ' 
who had for six or seven years been afflicted with pains in the head, and, as he lived 
in a city abounding with medical practitioners, had gone through no small variety 
of prescriptions, without effect. Walking, one winter's day, in the streets, he was 
all at once relieved by an operation, (performed by an unknown hand) rather more 
fortunate than delicate ; for he was hit so lucky a blow on the ear with a hard rolled 
snow-ball, that the matter of this long formed abscess instantly burst forth, and he long 

_survived this fortunate blow in perfect health, But “Vomica is a disease not un- 


* Vomica Hypocrania—Est alind inter cranium ac meningem abscessus genus in devexiori capi- 
tis parte ad alterutrum latus, secus ossa petrosa, oriri suetum, non ex sanguine cum alienis humoribus 
affatim permixto, uti illud modo explicatum, sed ex mero simpliciq; (qualis in venis continetur) idq; 
inter cystin propriam, cujusmodi abscessus peculiari nomine Vomicae appellantur.. Origo ili ab exter- 
na violentia, validoq; capitis ictu aut illisione, unde rupta aliqua ex venulis Cranium vel Meningem 
perreptantibus, aut hance illi alligantibus, sanguinem in intermedium spatium profundit : cui solers 
natura confesiim tenuia quaedam ex ipso fila deproperans, ac undiq; retis instar circumtendens, i5q; alia 
super alsis interserens, ac obliquis quog; transversisq; fibris omnia intra se firmiter atque artte ligans ; eodems : 
artificio, quo membranae in utero semini genitali statem a conceptu circundantur, parvo temporis spatio detexit 
Jjirmum densumg; folliculum, intra quem conclusus cryor paulatim a statu syo demutatur, atq; in pus excogui~ 
tur. Hie Abscessus, seu folliculus pure plenus, semper una in sede stabilis permanens, quum neq; 


evagandi spatium detur, ut qui emissis quog; quibusdam filamentis vicinae Meningi alligetus. 


* 
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frequently fatal*.; and, seeing that is so, we must be always watchful when that sup- 
puration in the ear, by which so many children lose the hearing of one ear, is at- 
tended with outcries of pain, want of sleep, restlessness, tossing, fever, and con- 
tinued headaches : then strong purges and opiates are to be given; leeches to be 
applied behind the year ; a tepid solution of opium poured into it; a large poultice, 
with camphorated oil, laid over the side of the head, and every thing dohe to pre- 
vent the extension of that inflammation and abscess to which we sometimes see 
delicate children fall victims. 

That you may be fully aware of all the forms of inflammation in the head, of 
what.is. possible, as well as what is frequent, I shall close this subject with a narra- 
tive in which you will see the head affected like a limb with universal suppuration, 
external:as well as internal ! the whole head suppurating at once, within and without,. 
in the skin, and’in the brain, in-all its cavities, and all its cellulur substance. The ease 
is related by Bursarius ; the dissection was performed before him, by Dalarenius and: 
L. Benedictus, then his.clinical clerks.. “ The case was that of a young. woman, twen- 
ty five years of age, who, after being afflicted during fifteen days with dreadful pains of 
her head, requested his advice, for then her eyes began to be-effected, her eye-lids to 


* «Elizabeth Erot, wife of a watch-maker of Leiden, twenty-three years of age, a very fair and de= 
licate-young woman, had from her infancy, from the time at least of her having the small-pox, a 
running from one ear, accompanied with a frequent severe disorder in the head. In the ninth 
month of her:pregnancy, when this flux of matter from the ear was less than usual, she was attacked 
with dreadful pain, such as drove:her almost delirious ; the pain was seated in the vertex, where she 
begged of her friends and attendants to press firm with the hand. The hedd was shaved, the scalp was 
fomented with warm milk, cleansing injections were thrown into the ear ; on the seventh day of this 
distress, Spon, being a second time:called, found the pains greatly increased, with a tremulous and spas-~ 
modic affection of the. arm; next day, the labour pains came on, and in the evening she was delivered 
of a daughter, a healthy child: Then we were not without hopes, (says Spon), that the profuse flow of 
lochiae would carry off the disorder, and willingly left it to nature. But the excrutiating pains of the 
head increased in violence : the tremulous or convulsive motion of both arms increased : she had an in- 
jection 3 a poultice of bread and: milk was applied over the head, then the cataplasm of J.de Vego. 
But, the disorder still increasing, this excellent. young woman died in a few days.” 

N. B. Suppurations about the head are frequent in pregnancy: if ever a-gland of the neck or jaws 
swell during labour, never expect to see it discussed ; it always suppurates. 

« When lifting the scull-cap, both the coverings of the brain appeared much inflamed; and, upon 
opening these, a great abscess of the brain appeared; it had been inclosed in its particular sac 5 its 
bursting abroad into the brain was the immediate cause of death: that portion of the temporal bone 
which projects into the basis of the cranium was very remarkably diseased ; it was stil invested with 


its dura mater, but black and carious, so that upon the tonch of the probe, it crumbled into ~powder.” 


= 
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swell, her whole face, but especially around the eyes and eye-lids, was puffed up ine 
to an immense tumor ; the cheeks were also greatly inflamed, the redness disappears 
ing for a moment upon pressing with the finger. The eyes then closed altogether ; 
the fever increased with great anxieties and oppression ; the cellular substance suppu- 
rated, and the matter burst out from the angle of the eye and through the promi- 
nent part of the cheek: the eyelids, being thus somewhat emptied, could be 
forced open to inspect the eyes, when the cornea was seen, as in chemosis, almost 
concealed in the projecting adnata, the adnata fleshy and red, the cornea itself 
clear, but the pupil dilated as in mydriasis, and the eye insensible: four days after 
the bursting of the abscess, came a universal convulsion ; universal palsy succeeded 
the respiration became stertorous, languid, and irregular, the pulse feeble, irregu- 
lar, intermitting, and thus the young woman expired :~—Upon dissection, the cellu- 
lar substance of the eye-lids, cheeks, and face, down to the angle of the jaw, was 
found to be destroyed, and full of putrid pus: the globe of the eye was unhurt, 
the humours entire, the cornea somewhat opaque; the head being opened, it 
was found that the left hemisphere of the brain was wasted by suppuration, 
while the pus was lodged in a particular manner round the optic nerve of the 


pase’ eye. 
. SECTION II, 
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But this disease is not thus fatal ifeither it burst spontaneously before the brain be deeply affected, 
or the part be trepanned so as to make a free passage forthe matter. The following case from Mo- 
RAND’s OpuscLes DE CuiruciE is a proof how much may be accomplished by careful surgery : 

« A Moxx, living in the monastry of the order of St Bennet, in Bourbon, about fifty years 
ef age, having been subject for some years to rheumatisms, was struck all at once with 
violent pains in the head, especially in the left ear, with stoundings and a noise as of the rushing 
of water. This disorder was accompanied with fever; and after a few days, a yellowish pus burst 
from the affected ear. Various remedies, as blisters upon the part, and injeétions into the affect- 
ed ear, were used with advantage 5 only ihis was particularly remarked, that when the discharge stops 
ped, the pain increased, and a caustic being applied, the pains became insupportable, with an in- 
termitting fever and total loss of hearing in the affected ear. .All kinds.of remedies were tried in vain ; 
the patient’s sleep left him,.and no posture gave any relief. 

“ Now, an abscess was observed behind the ear with a swelling along the temple. After applying such 
things as might promote the suppuration, the abscess was opened the third of September, about eight 
months after the first attack. Much pus was discharged ; the patient was greatly relieved; but, as the 
suppuration was of great extent, Morand was obliged to make a second incision on the cheek just be- 
fore the ear, which discharged a great quantity of matter.. The second incision healed, the first re> 
maining fistulous, and a sinus was found leading from that opening, upwards, alepgehe temple ; stil] 
the pains continved varying with the state of the weather. ; 
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OF FRACTURES OF THE SCUL I. 


T wilt no longer revile the doctrines or inveigh against the practice of the ancients 
suffice it to say, that the peculiar nature of their studies begot a passion for oping 
exceeding all bounds of 30d sense, propricty, or prudence: The little of anatom 
fe) 3 i tat £ 
iely of the cranium: they were 
subtile in’ the arts of oo eurious in distinguishing, and inexorable in tre- 
panning fractures: they suffered not the slightest chink or cappillary fissure to-es- 
q * a 1 3 a8 he } ; 
cape investigation, and were never contented -with what they had done, while they had. 


«This person having written letters of consultation to Pari is, was advised that there might be a caries of. 
the temporal bone, which should be more narrowly looked into ; and he accordingly resolved on coming: 


to the capital, where, upon his arrival in April, fourteen months after the first disorder, Morand founda. 
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left any possible thing undone : they scraped and widened every fissure, trepanned 
every fracture, elevated every depression, were unsparing in their openings, whether 


made with or without a purpose: wherever blood was extravasated upon the dura 


mater, they continued to apply the trepan, making repeated openings into the crani- 
um, until they had uncovered the whole coagulum: they scrupled not to apply 


caries of the lower part of the temporal bone, wherefore I made an incision (says Mr Morand) to unco- 
wer the bone, left it to suppurate, and applied a mercurial solution to keep down the proud flesh : But, 
the fungus still growing over the bone, I resolved to use the cautery, which, after having applied 
frequently, procured, on the third day, a considerable exfoliation of the outer table; then I 
was in hopes, especially when the temporal bone began to cover itself with granulations, that the 
sore would heal, but it did not, and poured out on the contrary much more matter than the ap- 
parent surface of the fistula could any way account for.” c. 4 

« Upon searching again with the probe, I found still a long sinus running up the temple, (says Mr 
Morand): I felt no naked bone along this sinus : [hoped to heal it by injection : I threw in a little of 
-the balsam of Fiorovanti: I naturally expected some pain ; but what was my astonishment, when af- 
ter suffering excruciating pains, the patient fell into a furious delirium of some duration. Neither 
irritation of the temporal muscles of the tendinous fibres, nor any external part, could account for 
such a phaenomenon ; I of course concluded that the injetion had some how or other reached the 
membranes of the brain, nor was I deceived; from this upward sinus another ran down towards 
the pars petrosa of the temporal bone, and by turning my bent probe in various dire¢tions, it entered 
at last acarious hole in the bone, and seemed te penetrate two inches within the scull. Now it was 
plain why all our former attempts were in vain. Upon consulting with Messrs Le Dran and Guerin, 
it was resolved, says Mr Morand, to make an incision in the form of the letter T. and to apply the 
trepan. The incision being made, and the bone laid bare, after suppuration was established, and on the 
seventh day after the incision, we applied the trepan ; but before applying it, I resolved to decide the 
question, whether the bone was corrupted by an external abscess, or whether matter proceeding 
from a suppuration of the brain had made its way out through the hole. ‘The latter opinion seemed 
the less probable, as the patient had been able, during all the disease, to walk abroad and discharge 
the duties of his ministry. But upon spiggoting up the small round hole on the temporal bone with 2 
wooden plug, the matter, at next dressing, rushed with a whizzing noise through the hole. The tre- 
pan was so applied as to comprehend at least one half of this hole ; and it happened, that twice after 
the perforation, I delayed dressing the opening for twenty-four hours, when, upon lifting the compres- 
ses, and withdrawing the syndons, the matter spouted out, as it had done before perforation, upon with- 
drawing the plug. By the fourth or fifth day, the pains began remarkably to decrease ; the matter ise 
sued in less quantity 5 my probe passed through a small opening in the dura mater, penetrated a full 
inch into the brain, and as all along we had only aslight degree of fever to combat, I I had sanguiae 
hopes of curing this priest perfectly. 
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the trepan twelve or even twenty times, but boasted of it as the highest proof of 
dexterity: they never permitted even the lacerated teguments to reunite with 
the scull, but exfoliated every naked piece of bone, i. e. scraped it with instru- 
ments, or killed it with caustic, not without extreme danger to the brain. This is 
the rough and cruel surgery of which I plainly: accuse them; nor can I entirely 
acquit the best and foremost of the moderns of like propensities : they also have 
contributed, by precept and by example, to take away all those decent restrhints 
which should weigh upon the mind of a young man entering into practice: they have 


“ But I was sensible that in order to accomplish this, it was necessary to dress the ulcer in the brain. 
I, for this end, introduced a twist of the thickest catgut, held by a small thread, which sv relling from 
dressing to dressing, enlarged tk opening in the ulcer of the brain. By the 7th day of this kind of 
dressing, I could introduce. this lint to the depth of two inches; and every time that I withdrew it, 
there issued from the brain a profusion of pus, which flowed more rapidly when I made the patient 
cough or retain his breath. This dressing was continued to the 14th day, when I found it necessary 
to enlarge this opening, by making a crucial incision in the membranes of the brain, opposite to the 
trepan hole ; then I found that I could put my little finger into this cavity, where the substances of 
the brain seemed reduced to a sort of pulp.” 

« Next day I began to inje&t this ulcer with barley decoction, sharpened gradually by the addition of 
a vulnerary balsam. By the 24th day I found the quality of the matter greatly improved, and its 
quantity lessened. I increased the proportion of the vulnerary water, adding some drops of spirits 


of turpentine, and balsam of Fiorovanti; and though the patient felt the injection, he became accus- 


tomed to bear it. Upon the 30th, finding the opening, though large, not sufficient for the free dis- 
charge of a cup-full of matter, which flowed at each dressing from the wound, I had a silver canula made 
about the size of a writing quill, and an inch in length. From this time there was no retention of mat- 
ter, it flowed continually, and was absorbed by the lint: the basin of the ulcer filled up, the direc- 
tion of the sinus became less oblique, the tube lay almost horizontally ; and I promoted these favoura- 
ble appearances by: washing out the ulcer, and by pouring an injection through the canula twice a-day at 
each dressing : During all this dangerous process the patient was so well as to attend the devotions 
of the monastery : He wished on the 44th day, a piece of lint to be used in place of the canula, that 
the matter being retained he might be assured how much of the ulcer remained to be healed. This 
was done ; and the matter was found still to amount to about half a cup full : but, soon after this, the 
canula began tobe fixed by the quick growth of the surrounding flesh ; the basin of the sore filled 
up; and on the 62d day the tube was entirely remoyed. Finally, this Monk left Paris in the month of 
Ps 
December to return to his monastery, where he continued to live in perfect health, and the enjoy- 
ment of all his faculties ; and_.so cautious was Morand in the authentication of a faé& at once so im- 
portant-and so incredible, that he delayed presenting this report to the French Academy till four 
years after the cure, which cure had of course been witnessed during all its progress by the most 
scteunatal surgeons, especially by Le Dran and Guerin, who were consulted about. the opera- 


. ” 
tion. 
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sndeed declared roundly that the operation of the trepan itself is harmless! asif it 
were possible that simple fractures of the skull could be really a cause of danger, 
while cutting it with saws, making large and wide openings, taking off that resist- 
ance which supports the brain, and tearing the vessels which connect the skull 
with the dura mater could be safe ! 

It is a propensity so natural with men of our profession to rely on the resources 
of art, and to mistrust nature, that we seem almost to have forgotten how much 
unassisted nature can do. It is also'an error but too common, to prize highly the 
learning and maxims which we have acquired difficultly : to carry the specula- 
tions of the closet into real practice: to retain the prepossessions imbibed during 
our younger years, after we are called to those manly duties, which require the 
exercise of sober judgment and plain good sense. The first great difficulty 
we feel in acting with a just reliance on our own good sense, is that of believing 
that any thing usually and openly practised can be entirely wrong; and this 
again proceeds from our not knowing from what weak men, or from what 
trivial occasions, many established opinions and practices have arisen. ‘This once 
explained, the younger part of the profession would find nothing imposing in 
antiquity or authority, and would trust to the dictates of that ordinary experi- 
ence and plain sense which is above all learning. Let us turn then to the works 
of those amongst the moderns who have studied the ancients, prized their learning 
and adopted their maxims, and whose artificial practice has corrupted ours; surely - 
+ becomes us if not to reform our opinions, at least to enquire into the truth of them, 


and be able to give a reason for the faith that is in us. 


From this case I would infer, that such suppurations affecting the lower surface of the brain are 
very slow in producing their bad effeéts; that in such suppurations rough methods are both the most 
lenient and safest surgery 5 that in the scull, as in the thorax, there is no safe medium, but every sinus 
or suppuration, which seems to penetrate to the cavity, must be searched to the bottom ; and that no: 
such sinus can, on account of the various crooked directions of the internal sore, be searched. 
thoroughly without being: op ened. The negleheee gas I pave seen: [blr very many who had fis- 
tolas ge iribs sand, let ® be observed, that, i this case of Morand’s, rst, The disease must 
have been certainly“fatal_ without @ proper ‘ y being made for the matter. 2dly, That they did 
not KNOW nor | en he 1 dancer ti ie opened the first upward abn; they butig 
a fistula whic a qu contr itection, de mnwards, leading to the carious 
ee a the semporal bone, aes a of the. abscess of the brain itself was 
slowly aud diay charged th ry dangerous ulcer extending in proportion 
as the matter was SO confined. BR Ie = 
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It is very remarkable, that, in each succeeding period of our science, some fatal 
influence or other has conspired to perpetuate that fondness for operations, which I 
account the greatest fault we can be guilty of, and the most dangerous to our fellow 
creatures. The rage for operating reigned for many years uncontrouled, and he was 
esteemed no surgeon who did not search with all due diligence for fissures, who did 
not exfoliate every naked bone according to the strict rules of art. Thus the number 
and extent of the openings made with the trepan was the sole test of merit in oper- 
ating ; every depressed bone was poised up or cut out with the trepan: only a 
few men of natural genius for observation and sterling sense, uncontaminated with 
learning, ventured to deviate from these rules ; cured. wounds without exfoliating ; 
looked unconcernedly on fractures without trepaning ; left even depressions 
unreduced, and did no more, when they put their hand to the work, than cir- 
cumstances strictly required. ‘The cures they often saw atchieved by nature have 
been regarded merely as exceptions ; yet I fear that those natural cures have been but 
too often anticipated, sometimes prevented by our precipitate operations: and I hope 
so to recommend those exceptions to your notice as to incline you to consider them in 
a far more serious light, not as exceptions, but as examples of genuine good practice, 
and the elements of your reasoning: I shall never divert you from giving every help in 
fractures or depressions, but I shall attempt to set just limits to that servile adher- 
ence to maxims of past ages, and to that boyish, busy, meddling disposition which 
I have too often witnessed. ‘The numerous inventions of chizzels, saws, scrap- 
ing irons, and tools of various forms for cutting the scull, are a sad monument of 
the vicious practices of past ages. The instruments I represent in this marginal 
plate are now fallen into disuse, but the prejudices of those times have not dis- 
appeared. 5B2 
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In the later and better times of surgery, when, in ‘the great hospitals, every 
surgeon of eminence practised under the public eye,” and © was’ answerable to’ 
the profession for his doings; when from the study ‘of anatomy, the decline 
of false learning, the gradual accumulation ‘of knowledge, and the improve: 
ment in real and practical skill, pain sense came to. be valued; rules, ‘such as 
had been transmitted by the ancients, ‘could’ not ‘continue to hold any influence 
over the public mind. — But at this auspicious period, those very institutions which 
promised fairly and were fairly designed for’ the ‘improvement of observation 
and “pathological enquiry, actually, revived and strengthened the passion’ for 
operating. A society of men was convened in France, by the most ostentatious of all 
their monarchs, who seem to have been intent:on discovering nothing but ‘won.’ 
ders! wonders of art and wonders of nature!“ Who discovered and proved to the: 
young surgeon, that he may freely open Abscess of the brain, search into. its very 
substance for foreign bodies suspected to be buried in’ this viscus + cut off portions 
of it when tainted with gangrene, and amputate carious or fungous tumours aris= 
ing from its substance.” © “ Nor should it be forgotten, (say the member of the 
Royal Academy,) that we have proved, in a’ former essay, how well and safely 
openings may be made with the trepan to allow of these various operations:*” 
What good such essays may do “it will be’ difficult to say ; the danget of proving 
any such matters is very plain: better’ by’ far leave such unprecedented. operations. 
to be done only from the urgency of desperate ‘Circumstances, than. make them 
seem light and trivial by this familiar enumeration. of contingencies, which I 
would almost pronounce imaginary, which, in the outset of life,’and in the mo- 
ment of reading such papers, occupy greatly the mind of the young surgeon, who 
yet grows old in vractice, wondering that he has seen nothing of those ddscesses 
requiring puncture, nor of those Gangrenes and Cancers of the brain. 

There has ever appeared to me something reprehensible in the works of the 
Freneh academy, so that I should shrink from the thoughts of putting these 


* Certaines operations, que le danger, dans lequel se trouve le malade, permet, et que les indica 
tions prescrivent, comme l’unique secours que l’on puissé employer ; qu’ils peuvent, par ‘exemple, 
ouvrir des abcés dans la. substance du cerveau, rechercher, lorsque les accidens le demandent, des 
corps ¢trangers que Yon croit retenus.dans.ce viscére, retrancher des portions de la substance du cer- 
veau lorsqu’elle est atteinte de mortification, emporter des fungus et des tumeurs carinomateuses 
auxquelles le cerveau est sujet. On doit se rappeller ici le précis d’observations que nous avons rap- 
portees sur la multiplicite de trépans, afin de remarquer qu’on peut. faire an crane les ouvertures né- 


‘ 


~sessaires pour pratiquer {gcilement ces opérations, 
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volumes into the hands of the young surgeon: throughout these papers, the 
academicians talk of numerous perforations with the trepan! of sawing out 
large pieces of the skull! of puncturing the dura mater as freely with the lancet as 
you would puncture a vein! of shaving off the protrusions too apt to take place 
after such incautious openings of the skull! of the wasting of vast quantities of the 
brain by abscess, and of safely amputating part of its substance with the knife, in a 
tone of familiarity neither right nor becoming, and requiring the strong antidote of 
facts and reasoning, and authority, as there is much authority against. such doings : 
The authority of men who in. the ages less tolerant, and less enlightened, had 
the sense and courage to oppose similar doctrines, and.refrain, even when the occa- 
sion and temptation were fair, of acquiring reputation without blame. 

“ The young surgeon, seduced by such precepts, tempted with a likely occasion’ 
of acquiring fame, and fortified by the authority of a whole academy of surgeons, 
convened for the purpose of ascertaining the principles of our art, may rush 
into these desperate enterprises ; we should therefore guard him against - such: 
misconduct, by instilling early into his mind just principles and modest thoughts.” 
This is what I should naturally say. Mr Quesnoy. says much the reverse; 
“ Surgeons, for fear of their reputation, have ever chosen to leave their patients to 
perish rather than ‘to make suclr attempts: though, perhaps, our fears in respect to 
punctures of the brain may be ranked with those of the ancients about puncturing the 


dura mater.*” I would not for a dukedom charge my conscience with the faults. 

which suggestions like these may occasion ; and cannot but wonder at finding Mr 
Cc a 

Quesnoy expressing no apprehension but about the import of the signs which mark 

t but that “ the abscegses of the brain are not always ad- 
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such abscess, and n 
vantageously placed for the use of the lancet,” and that sometimes this kind of in- 
jury present itself like a counter-fissure in the part of the scull least suspected, and 
opposite to that injured. “ We may then, (says Mr Quesnoy) where the palsy 
is accompanied with particular signs of danger, trepan on the side of the head op- 


-posite to the palsy ; and should we find nothing wrong, neither under the scull 


* Dans la crainte de trop exposer leur teputation, les chirurgiens ont mieux.aimeé laisser péerir le 
blesse que de faire une telle tentative; cependant notre crainte d’onvrir le cerveau peut étre com- 
parée A celle que les anciens avoient d’ouvrir la dure-mere: aujourd’hui Yon amhesite plus 4 ouvrir 
sate membrane, et cette operation a sauve la vie’A une infinite dé ‘blessés.  ‘Pout-ttre que-les prati~ 
ciens qui nous suivront seront surpris aussi de notre timidit. @ ouvrir la substance du ceryeaus NO 's avons 
déja beaucoup de faits qui no's reprochent cette timidit¢, et gui nous excitent puissamment @ risquer dans 


les cas desespéres operation que nous proposons, 
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nor under the membranes, venture a few slight incisions into the substance of the 
brain.’ Could it be believed, that any man could make the insensibility of the 
brain (though proved and acknowledged) an argument for plunging the lancet, 
upon every suspicion of abscess, into its substance, or work himself up to. such 
a fervor, or rather*phrenzy, as to speak thus familiarly of a few slight incisions 
into the substance of the brain? It is in the next paragraph that Mr Quesnoy 
speaks of the insensible nature of the brain; but the paragraph is so audacious, 
that, in place of translating it in my text, I transcribe it on my margin ; there let it 
stand, like a beacon on a foreign shore. 

Next arose Mr Pott, a surgeon of unrivalled excellence, whose influence was 
fairly acquired. But let those who have influence with their profession use it dis- 
creetly and wisely: let them ponder well the maxims they announce: for Pott 
fell into a system of practice so bloody and enterprising, that, in the few years which 
have elapsed from his death, it has fallen into utter discredit, and he delivered his 
maxims in a stile so decisive and imperative as to impose even now upon the 
younger part of the profession, while, by all who judge for themselves, his prac- 
tice is abandoned +: no wonder it is abandoned, being, in every point, except one {, 
repugnant to good principles. He, in every case, whether. slight or dangerous, 
cuts off the whole puffy tumour, scalping the part with a circular incision §: he, 


* Et sion ne découvre rien sous le crdne ni sous les membranes du cerveau, on peut hazarder quelques petites 
incisions dans la substance méme de ce viscére. Pour sassurer Sil n'y a point dans la substance corticale, et 
méme au-deltt, quelqiabscés qui soit la cause de ces accidens, une telle incision west point & redouter pour la vie 
du malade 5 car si Pinciston rencontre Vabsces, elle peut sauver la vie; EY SI ELLE NE L’ATTEINT PAS, 
CET ABSCES FERA PERIR LE MALADE INDEPENDAMENT DE L’INCISION ; ELLE N’EST PAS A 
REDOUTER NON PLUS PAR RAPPORT A LA DOULEUR, CAR ON 4 SOUVENT OBSERVE QUE LA PRO- 
PRE SUBSTANCE DU CERVEAU EST INSENSIBLE. ; 


+ In the accounts which we have of the former practice in France, it is related that surgeons made 
numerous perforations along the whole track of a fracture of the cranium; and, as far as I am able 
to judge, without any very clear design. Mr Pott also advises such an operation, with a view to 
prevent the inflammation and suppuration of the dura mater, which he so much apprehended. But 
many cases have occurred of late, where, even in fraturés with depression, the patients have done 
well without an operation. Abernethy’s Essays. 


$ Vide page 495 of this volume. 


§ It is no extenuation to say that Sharp did so before him; past and present authorities declare 
it to be murderous practice. 
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in every suppuration of the dura mater, and in every case of extravasated blood, 
applies the largest trepan, though he has no other purpose than to give vent to 
such matter or blood: Dissatisfied (as he had reason to be) with the small trepans 
in common use, he ordered them to be forged for him of an unusual size, and did 
not spare their liberal application. After perforating the scull once, in place of pro-~ 
viding by other means for the free evacuation of the matter, he applied his trepan 
again and again, till all the suppurated surface of the dura mater was displayed, 
declaring it to be his intention to cut away all that part of the scull, howevér ex- 
tensive, under which the suppuration existed *. 

“ When the operation, says Mr Pott, has been performed, not as a preventative, 
but to give discharge to matter, the only chance of relief is from laying bare a 
large portion of the dura mater, that the discharge may be as free, and the confine- 
ment as little as possible, as nothing but this can do eood.+” And again. he says, 
“ Yet perforation is absolutely necessary, in seven cases out of ten of simple unde- 
pressed fracture of the scull.” He does by no means deliver these rules with temper- 
ance or modesty, but says, “ I am as well satisfied of this as of any truth which re- 
peated Experience may have taught me a 

Such bold words lose alk power when we begin to find how ill experience may 
teach a man, and how unreflectingly such language is used. At first, the reader 
would naturally say within himself, “ Surely Mr Pott, before he could use such con-~ 
fident language, must have seen repeated and afilicting proofs of the necessity of using 
the trepan:” but to his utterconfusion, he finds the very words repeated in commending 
the new absolete operation of scalping, and, indeed, on every occasion, trivial or im- 
portant, for it is with this author, a manner, and no more: He says, § “ The way 
of doing this, (viz. of scalping) has formerly been the occasion of much difference 
of opinion ; but THERE CAN BE NO DOUBT about the greater propriety of removing 
a piece of scalp for'this purpose, by an incision in a circular form!” Even when Mr 
Pott applied the trepan, not on account of any present, but of some eventual, per- 
haps imaginary danger, he set no limits to the number of perforations, but the extent 


of the fracture: He says, || “ If the trepan: be applied in a preventative sense mere- 


« Et ex sloicis quidam medici sunt qui amputant Angulos vulneris et projiciunt ; et est illa 


intentio in qua non est nisi fatuitas.”  Brunius Chirurgia Magna, lib, 1. cap. 17. 


* Vide page 138. + Vide page 178. } Page 145. 
§ Page 169. | Page 177- 
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ly, the length of the fracture must determine the number ! one or two only may be 
made at first.” In short, all his precepts, most of his cases, and even the very form 
and size of his instruments, contributed to renew and strengthen that passion for fre- 
quent perforations and large openings of the cranium, which the decline of false learn- 
ing and the progress of plain good sense had almost allayed : and I will venture to say, 
that whoever has studied his writings, or imbibed his principles, must imagine that, 
in the work of trepanning, he can never do too much, and is only blameable 
where he has left any possible thing undone. = ; 
Unfortunately this passion for leaving nothing imperfect in a difficult and dan- 
gerous operation, nothing that might endanger the surgeons reputation or his 
patient’s safety, is not a learned maxim, but a most natural propensity, 
one which has prevailed in all ages, requires all our discretion, and should be 
kept under due restraint. ‘That every the slightest depression should be trepan- 
ned, isa notion which gradually and insensibly insinuates itself into the mind 
of the young surgeon, who says within himself, “ If soft and fluid blood 
oppress the brain so dangerously as to require perforation of the scull, how 
much more deep and deadly must that oppression be which proceeds from a 
hard and firm bone depressed and driven inwards upon the brain, and so immove- 
ably fixed that it cannot be raised : surely it should be cut out with the trepan? “ If 
the trepan be at all: useful, to be entirely so, the operation must surely be com- 
pleat? “If there be danger from depression of the scull, or from blood or matter be- — 
ing confined under it, surely every depression, even the slightest, should be raised, 
nor must large openings be spared, seeing they are necessary to give free vent to the 
matter or blood ?” 
This, I believe, is but giving words to a prejudice, which, though not avowed, 
is yet universally felt: such prejudice arises from inexperience and fear: no 
thing indeed but fear and ignorance could make a man think it his duty to raise 
évery ‘slight depression, or believe it a fatal error to leave the slightest imperfection 
in that part of the work. ‘The passion for raising depressed bone, for obliterating 
even those slight dimples, of which the sculls of children are so susceptible, 
gave occasion, to the most _puerile and ludicrous inventions: the project of disco- 
vering fractures by making the patient crack walnuts, or hold a wire in his teeth, . 
are not more ludicrous: and we feel mortified to observe even the sagacious 
and sober Hildanus occupied as fervently as the greatest fool among those ingen 
‘ors, in laying down various rules and methods for elevating depression in 
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boys, or in men, according to their various ages. To prove that we never 
should be at a loss for instruments to perform so laudable a work with, he re- 
lates the case of a country fellow, who, being wounded in the head with a hal- 
bert, fell down as if dead: a surgeon of respectable skill being called to his assis- 
tance, found him seemingly apoplectic, and liker death than life: having no ele- 
vator nor any suitable instruments at hand, he procured a carpenter’s gimblet, 
screwed it into the chink betwixt the two fractured bones, raised them to the level 
by the hold it gave him, and extracted several splinters of bone *.” 

It had been well if Hildanus had confined himself to the eulogium of a resource, in 
some degree sensible and necessary. Wurtzius desires all such dinges and impres- 
sions to be left alone: saying, “ Circa impressum cranium non multum Ia- 
borandum :” how much, on the contrary, Hildanus toiled in this occupation, 
you may judge from this, that he invented various plasters, which, being 
laid upon the head of the child with a string in the center, operated like a boy’s 
sucker fastened to a stone: by pulling the string, you raised the depression: 
and Hildanus adds this special direction, that, in place of altogether shaving the 
hair, you should only cut it close, that. the plaster might stick to the roots! Next, 
he invented a sucking-horn, which he has very carefully delineated, which, being 
applied like a cupping-glass, and sucked by a man of strong breath, raised the de- 
pression ! and, finally, he directed that the child should strain its own breath, or 
that if it would not or could not do so, yeu should close its mouth and nostrils, 
and hold in its breath, to assist the external suction. ‘Thus did he suck out 
the dinges and depressions from the sculls of boys; but to maintain the 
bone on its due level, after. being thus. raised, he fell upon a more profound 
invention, more applicable to depressions in men, whose bones are firm: “ A 
depression of the scull, though elevated to the level, is, according to Hildanus, apt 
to fall down again ;” to prevent this, he invented a shorter screw with two 
holes in it, and fixing this screw in the depressed portion, he pulled it up, and put 
a pin through one of the holes in the screw, to prevent its falling down again, and 
there left it: ““ And mind,” says Hildanus, “ to have a file at hand to file off the 


* Hildanus himself assisted at this operation, and assigns his reason for transcribing it as a pre- 
cedent. « Haec propterea adscribo, ne fidelis ac diligens chirurgus aegrum periclitantem, propter 


penuriam instrumentorum relinquat.”—p. 83. 
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end of this cross bar if it should prove incommodiously long*. The. marginal! 
plate at the head of this chapter is the cucurbitulum of Solingen, (says Purmannus) 
designed to raise the scull up again, that by some ill accident hath, been depressed : it 
ought to be made of pewter, and proportioned to the dimensions of the wound : it has 
a piece of leather about the neck, and a leather strap through the two ears, to raise 
the cucurbitulum with, after it hath been placed upon the depressed scull, with, a 
large flame.” 

These are the mechanics of fractured scull, as pa or og sewing, 
of wounded intestines is of hernia: . closet speculations, inapplicable and: 
unprofitable . Even the necessary, simple, and useful instrument, the lever,. 
for raising depressions and picking out bones, has been so praised by Petit, in his. 
paper to the French Academy, as to make it appear as if the raising of depres- 
sions were the whole scope and purpose of the operation of trepan ;, and such a. 
spirit of enterprise has arisen, that one surgeon { boasts of having laboured to: 
raise a depression, much against the sober precept of Wurtzius, (non multum labor- 
andum) with two strong able bodied surgeons, and four levers, applied all at once, 
under the depressed bone, with a proportioned. exertion, no doubt, to keep the 
head of this unfortunate person firm upon the table! What an absurd and. Indi- 
crous idea of the modern. arteof surgery must this convey. ? 


* It was indeed very long before they would venture to believe or publicly affirm, that a depres; — 
sion onee elevated would keep i its level. Witness the following passage in Berengarius; «“ Admiray 
beris lector quia dixi- magnum, ossis frusttum esse ‘elevatum, quod erat. depressum, et.ad situm natue 
ralem reductum, et ibi remansisse 5 sed est verum, et pluries hoc contingit ut magnum ossis frustum. 
in fratura cranii, vel incisione 3 @ re gravi non subtiliter incidente, plicetur, et inferius notabiliter des- 
cendat, quod indiget. elevatione, et elevatur, et stat in loco suo ut prius. 
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+ © Such depressions, (says Haldapasy though not immediately followed, by dangerous symptoms. 
make the boys very heavy and stupid, and very subject to rheums in the head; besides such: 
depressions are often relieved merely by applying a cupping- -glass, as reconmnended by that celebrated 
surgeon Paraeus: or rather, apply the sucking-horn which I ‘have-given 3 drawing of; let a strong 
breathed man sack, while:you hold.the mouth and. hostrils of the child !”—p. 83. Hildan.. Opera.. : 

N. B. when the depression is to be rais sed by the plasters composed, of pitch, rosin, gum elemi, &c. 
an operation of which I have, on the next Page, given:a drawing from Hildanus, still the mouth and: 
nostrils of the child are tobe closed: « Interim: lutem, dum. chirurgus emplastrum aufert, os et nares 
infantis, ut antea quoq; monuimusy claudendae sunt. _ Sic inflato cerebro. ‘propter retentionem in ips: 
ee: cranium impressum facilius ia: situm naturalem.1 relevabituzs 


+ 


{~ Vide O? Halloran’s Cases, 
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With the best» and soberest: surgeons, this passion for raising depressions has been 
so universal, that, in the younger members of the profession, itis pardonable. They 
are impressed, duting the whole course of their education, by all the expressions used 
in books, by the narratives of cases, by the very form of our instruments, and espe- 
cially by the multiplied inventions of screws and levers, with this belief, that no mo- 
tive for. applying the trepan is so legitimate, none so fully authorises the largest open- 
ings, and every kind of violence, as the hope of raising a depression of the scull. I 
question whether many of you have imagined any other reason, or heard another 
motive assigned for using the trepan; which yet is so far from being the just one, 
that I pledge myself to prove to you, that no judicious or skilful surgeon will give 
himself the slightest’ pain to think about a mere depression, unaccompanied, as it 
often is, with bad symptoms.” Indeed I have here much reason to advise you 
how to read and what to imitate: I shall proceed, with no supercilious humour, 
but in truth and soberness, to question many -received axioms, and reverse some 
rules of practice ; you will decide for yourselves at some future period, when time 
shall have abated your enthusiasm and improved your judgment, whether I have 
done well in advising ‘you against this passion for operating, or have taught you 
the right manner of reading books and construing facts. 
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Having marked out, as worthy of your particular observation, certain points, in 
which sense and learning will ever be at variance, I proceed to teach you a sober 
and modest line of practice. I could have no pleasure in frequent allusions to past 
errors, unless they had an immediate relation to modern practice. Enterprising 
operations are in vogue, chiefly because such doings are spoken of with commenda- 
tion, and recorded among the wonders of surgery. While the old surgeons allowed 
not the slightest chink, fissure, or rima, as they called it, to escape investigation ; the 
slightest fissure, or the bare suspicion of one, was the signal for applying the tres 
pan, and there was nothing so gratifying to them as a fracture so circumstanced, 
or an extravasation so extensive |ai'to require, or at least to vindicate, the application 
of the trepan ten or twelve:times. It was not that the crown of their instrument 
was small, and thence its application, necessarily frequent, to make even a moderate 
opening ; they scrupled not, after making numerous perforations, to cut up all the 
intermediate pieces of bone with the saw, and clear away a whole parietal bone, or 
half the scull. This was the pomp and pride of surgery in former times, which 
you are called upon to imitate, by the approbation ‘with which such facts are 
now commemorated, and by the very form of instruments put into your hands, 
which are by no means calculated to make very moderate openings: the 
making very large openings, either by large trepans or frequent perforations, is a 
practice highly commended in every book, and the extent of the fracture is usually 
reckoned the sole limits of the opening. 

“Tn extensive fractures [says Dionis] we should not hesitate to make two, 
three, or four perforations, if required. A young girl, of eleven or twelve 
years of age, having, by a fall down stairs, fractured the whole of the pa- 
rietal with a part of the temporal bone, Mr Marechal trepanned her next day 
in two places: he made his son trepan her a third time ; he allowed my son, 
who was present, to trepan her a fourth time: he next day, applied the tre- 
pan twice more, and in the end had actually perforated twelve times, and cured 
her completely. So precious an example shows how little reason we have to be sur- 
prised at the frequent application of the trepan*.” Here is a doctrine laid down which, 


* « Lorsqu'il y a grands fracas et plusieurs fentes, on doit faire deux, trois ou quatre trepans, 
et méme davantage, ‘si la nécessité le demande. Une jeune fille 4gée d’onze ou douze ans, tomba 
sur un escalier en 1705. et se brisa tout un parietal avec une partie du temporal. M. Maréchal dés 
je lendemain la trépana en deux endroits, il lui fit appliquer un troisiéme trépan par son fils, et ur 
quatri¢éme par mon fils qui etoit présent. Le lendemain i] lui en appliqua deux autres, et par Ja 
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i fear, there is little occasion to enforce; and I cannot but pefsist’ in being sur~ 
prised and shocked, at the frequent and large perforations which I have both read 
ef and seen, and cannot but think of these veterans in surgery in no very amiable 
light, when I see them indulging their boys in the novelty of operating, probably 
on very slight compulsion. 

These reports, and especially the last clause of this paragraph, viz. “ that we should 
not be surprised at the number of trepans,” have plainly a reference to the ever me- 
morable operation performed in the time of King William’s wars on Philip Count 
of Nassau, by Henry Chadborn chirurgeon. Godifredus, chief surgeon to the States 
of Holland, mentions with particular exultation this operation performed by his 
friend, who trepanned the cranium of the Count of Nassau twenty-seven times, 
and ascertained the fact by the most indisputable authority, for he-made the: said 
Duke of Nassau, after he was recovered, on the rath day of August 1664, 
write the following curious certificate: © [the under written Philip Count Nas- 
sau, hereby. declare and testify that Mr Henry Chadborn did trepan me in the seull 
twenty-seven. times, and after that did cure. me well.and soundly.” 

‘Twenty-seven crowns of the trepan. of the most moderate: size; applied to the hu+ 
man scull, must, as I should guess, cover the whole, and there could be little occasion 
to chizzel out the intermediate pieces; but there is-one celebrated author of the present 
age, who can tell us expressly and-accurately, it is Mr Lassus of the school of health, 
professor of surgery, whose book on surgical operations is published in the third 
year of the Republic one. and indivisible. Would you believeit! This-gentleman 
is at pains to gauge the scull in order to bring the matter toa geometrical certainty, 
and ascertain beyond dispute how many crowns of the trepan may be applied to the 
scull.. “ There is no part of the cranium (says Lassus,) inaccessible, except its base ; 
though the bumpy part of the. occipital bone should be avoided on account of its 


suite il la trepana jusqu’a douze fois, et elle en est trés-bien guerie. C'est la fille de M.le Vasseur 
loge a Extraordinaire des Guerres 4 Versailles. Cet exemple si rare fait voir quil ne faut point 
s’étonner sur la multitude des trepans —Dvonis, p. 522. 

This. « rare,” or precious example, all the parties were so proud of, that Mr Marechal afterwards, 
+» the memoirs of the academy, adds circumstances which tend but to make the proceeding more 


extra 
each of these twelve trepan holes, and with his leveller tore them all up, so as to convert all the 


vagant, and increase our wonder at the child escaping alive, for he had left but a line betwixt 


perforations into one great opening.  M. Maréchall avoit laisse entre les trepans environ un ligne 


d’interval qu il-fit: sauter-avec Yelevatoir, pour ne faire qu’une ouverture de tous ces trepans.” 
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thickness, and the lower corner of the parietal bone,’on accownt of the spinous ar 
tery which is imbedded in it. Upon marking the scull-with the head of the trepan, 
avoiding all the sutures and the lower part of the occipital, and scaly part of the 
temporal bones, it will be found possible to apply the Trepan forty times, or more, on 
the human scull. ‘This lessens our astonishment at the operation quoted from 
Vender ‘Wiel, performed on a gentleman of the house of Nassau.* aS 
‘Still, like his countryman Dionis, Lassus seems pleased with this vindication of the 
courage and enterprise shown by the said Henry Chadborn, and seems animated with 
the hopes af such surprising things revolving again in his own lifetime. This report of 
the square superfices of the human scull, though it may be very flattering to those who 
indulge this passion for operating, is by no means wise or prudent when addressed 
in an-elementary book to young and itiexperienced men; and you must be con- 
scious that while examples and arguments of this tendency are put before his pu- 
pils, in every book of surgery, a teacher has a duty to perform before entering on 
the direct principles of no unimportant nature. I am not only excusable in holding 
such practice in contempt ; I am called on to repress it. Only a few men of strong 
natural sense, among whom Platner is one, have had the sense and courage to pro. 
, test againet such doings. “ There is by no means any necessity (says Platner,) to 
have recourse, in ali cases .of fissure or fracture of the scull, to instruments to cut 
them out with : where there are no evil signs, the trepan is not required: but un- 
happily the’ most extravagant and foolish things are best remembered, and oftenest 
repeated, while these solid remarks of a man of skill and judgment, are but too 
easily forgotten. | 
We find that it had been the practice of the older surgeons not only to apply 
their trepans the whole length of a longitudinal fracture, but along each of the 
radii of a star-like fracture, .and in short, to repeat the expression of Platner, ‘ to 
‘cut it out.’ The testimonies of the most sensible writers are against the operation, 


* «Si Pon veut se donner la peine d@’appliquer sur le crfine d’un squelette autant de couronnes de’ 
“ trépan qu’il est possible d’en appliquer, en évitant méme toutes les sutures, la partie écailleuse du 
* temporal et la partie inférieure de l’occipital, on trouvera qu'il est possible d’appliquer au moins 
*« quarante couronnes de trépan sur une téte humaine. Cela rend moins étonnante l’observation rap- 
“ portée ci-dessus d’aprés Vanderviel, relativement 3 un homme de la maison de Nassau qui fut . 


“ trepané vingtsept fois.” 


+ Nam necesse-non est, ut in omni fissu fracture Calvaria ad ferramenta_veniamus quibus illa excidi 
solet,  guod si-enim nulla mala sunt indicia modiolj usus supervacuus est.” § 552. 


WISEMAN ASCRIBES FONDNESS FOR OPERATIONS -TO-PREDE & IGNORANCE. 15% 


and most unfavourable to.the men who have indulged it, for it has-been ascribed not 
to reason but to pride.“ If the opening (says Wiseman,) in the fractured scull be 
not sufficient, make one in the most declining part, and raise up-the bones, and free 
the membrane of whatever may offend it, but do wot take out any more boue thaw 
needs must, like some of those. surgeons I have met carrying them about in their 
pockets, BOASTING IN THAT WHICH WAS THEIR sHAME.” Never is the 
apology wanting to these who are proud of making numerous preforations : if they do 
not find a conspicuous depression, or a great length of fracture, they affect to be seek- 
ing for pus, or that they ate anxious to let out extravasated blood... They. dare not for-, 
sooth, after making the necessary opening, allow the pus to ooze out gradually, or the 
bloed to melt down and be resolved into. serum, They affirm, “ that it is infinitely 
more dangerous to wait the dissolution of the coagulated blood than.to make numerous. 
perforations for the evacuation. of such pernicious juices, for not only such openings 
as that we have just mentioned of 12 trepavs, but openings much more extensive, 
close easily.”* “I have seen surgeons, says Ravaton,.so infatuated, so desperately 
bent on discovering abscess on the dura, mater, that, after applying six crowns of the 
trepan, they would, I verily believe, have pulled away all the remaining bones of the 
cranium, had not their patients been delivered by, death from such operations,” > 
In short, their doctrines and practice outraged ¢gmmon sense : every thing was to be 
done by the surgeon, nothing left to nature ; every depression was to be elevated ; 
the whole matter to be evacuated; the whole extent of the extravasation to be 
covered by trepan. holes, and the limbs and whole extent of a. radiated fracture.were: 


* Tl y a beaucoup moins de danger pour le malade de multiplier les trepans pour évacuer ces sucs 
épanchés devenus pernicieux, que dattendre une plus grande dissolution qui augmenteroit le perilé ; car non= 
seulement les grandes ouvertures du crane, te'les que celies des douze trépans dont nous avons parle, mais ens 


core de beaucoup plus grandes, se ferment favilement.—Quesnoy, page 258. 


+ Acombien des chirurgiens qui sont d’ailleurs fort habiles, mais qui ignorent ces connoissances ; 
n’est il pas arrive de se meprendre, et d’appliquer le trepan trop tard ‘ou sans necessité ; J’en ai vii de 
si obstines a chercher un depot, qu’apres avoir appliqué six couronnes sans rien recontrer, ils eussént, 
je croiss enlevé le-resté des os du crane, si la mart ne leur avoit enlevé leur patient. 

Mais quand le depot qu’ils cherchoient auroit été recontré et enlevé, comme s'il n’y en avoit jamais 
eu; la raison et l’experience de tous les tems, ne montrent elles pas, que la multiplicite de ces sortes de 
playes doit etre mortelle, que Ja regeneration de la peau que vous coupez ne peut jamais se faire. Je 
passe sous silence le premieres accidens, qu ’occasionent toujours la lezion du pericrane ;. les os mis 2: 
nud, bien ruginés, &c. 
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to be cut away. ‘There were no limits assigned for these openings, but the extent 
of the extravasation or fracture, and they were well contented to find that 40° crowns 
of the trepan might upon necessity be applied to the human scull ! 

But there is a scene of practice very different from this, where men, engaged in 
the actual duties of the profession, in peace or in war, in cities or in the field, 
learn to look coolly on wounds of every description, and know from expe- — 
rience what nature will do, and how impertinent and vain those opera~ 
tions are. It often happens to grooms or farriers, trimming horses feet with 
too little precaution, that the horse striking out, they receive the kick full 
in the forehead: the scalp is torn up, the scull manifestly injured or not a little 
depressed ; these men live a coarse irregular life, and yet such fractures heal easily, 
but, were the trepan applied on every such occasion, we should have many dismal 
seenes. It often happens that boys playing with horses, plucking hairs from a colts 
tail, for example, are knocked down by a kick in the forehead; often the 
bone is deeply depressed, very oiten the marks of the heels or caukers of the shoe 
ave impressed upon the os frontis ; sometimes a piece of the bone is actually turned up- | 
wards along with the scalp; but the scalp being reapplied to the scull, the splinters’ 
of the bone picked away, and the ragged integuments smoothed and secured with 
stitches, the boy, without one hour of sickness, recovers as if his wound were only 
of the skin. But were such pieces of depressed or shattered bone cut out; were 
6penings made at all proportioned to the depressions or to the extent of the frac- 
tures; were the delicate dura mater of a boy left exposed to that force of circula- 
tion, which dilates the brain, and fretted by every stroke of the arteries against the 
margins of the opening, the dura mater would slough, the brain protrude and 
suppurate, and the boy expire howling and convulsed : Examples of such 
imprudence and such consequence I shall presently relate, for I know, that 
when my business is to impress you with any practical truth, the best way 
of confirming the maxim and making you feel the force of it, is plainly to 
represent the scene. | 

Often the recovery where the scull is very deeply wound, is so rapid, as to surprise 
those even who are the most resolute in refraining from the use of the trepan, and the 
best prepared to expect a happy issue. The faith and credit of Parus stands unim- 
peached i and the case he relates, of a cure performed with his own hand, is the most. 
remarkable of any yet recorded ; since even the segment of the scull isself in a clean: 
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sabre-wound, adhered again in common with the wounded scalp.“ I advise (says 
Pareus) wherever there remains a portion of the skin still connected with the wound- 
ed scalp, that neither that skin, nor the divided portion of bone be cut away, but the, 
bone sewed up along with the skin: What Celsus commends, (says Pareus) I per= 
formed in the case of Captain Hydron, who was a short while ago wounded in this 
city with a sword through the center of the os frontis, the bone being cut down the 
length of three inches, so that it hung over his face, connected with the scull only 
by its pericranium, and about three inches of the fleshy scalp. At first sight, I ques-; 
tioned whether or not I should complete the separation of this piece of skin with 
its adhering bone, but remembering Hippocrates’s maxim never to uncover. the. 
brain, I cleansed the blood, which was upon the dura mater, laid up the separated 
piece, and, for the better retension thereof, made three points of the needle in the 
upper part, and put in three small dossils in the sides of the wound, the whole being 
so nicely replaced, that, by God’s grace, it healed perfectly, though the gentleman. was 
otherwise much wounded on the face, in the thigh, and in the right breast. I fin- 
ally beseech you (says Pareus) never to amputate neither skin nor bone, lest the 
brain should be left bare *,” 

In the work of Berengarius, De Fracturis Cranii, so much and justly prais« 


ed, you have no instructions for discovering, nor any warrant for trepanning fissures. 


* Or il faut icy noter, que s'il aduient qu'il y ait grande playe apres auoir coupé du tout I’os, et 
que portion du cuir musculeux fust demeurée sans estre entierement coupée : ert tel cas ne faut para- 
cheuer de couper ledit cuir, ny separer l’os (qui sera, du tout coupé) d’auec le Pericrane, mais reduire 
lesdits os et cuir ensemble en leur lieu. Ce que Celse commande, et feis au Capitaine Hydron, lequel 
puis peu de temps fut blesse en ceste ville d’vn coup d’espée au milieu de Y’os Coronal! Et estoit ledit 
os coupe du tout iusques a la dure-mere, de grandeur et largeur de trois doigts ou enuiron, tellement 
qwil se renuersoit sur le visage, et ne tenoit plus qu’au Pericrane et cuir musculeux, enuiron trois doigts 
et promptement voyant icelle playe, fus quasi d’opinion de parachever du totit le couper : mais ie cons 
sideray qu’Hippocrate et les autres bons praticiens ont tousiours prohibé de ne Jaisser le cerucau des- 
couuert, s'il est possible: puis i’essuiay le sang qui estoit tembé sur la dure-mere, laquelle on voyoit 
mouuoir aloeil ; puis reuersay la piece qui estoit separéé¢, la posant en son lieu: et pour la mieux retes 
nir, feis trois point d’aiguille aux parties superieures, et mis de petites tentes aux costez de‘la playe; 
afin de donner issué 4 Ja sanie. Et le tout fut si bien adapt@, que par Ja grace de Dieu il'en guarit; 
jacoit qu’il eust encor plusieurs grands coups d’espée, tant au trauers d’yne Cuisse, qu’au Visage, et vn autre 
au costé droit pres la mammelle, passant le long des costes, penetrant outre de l'autre part ‘en la partie 
basse de ’Omoplate. Et pour conclurre, ne faut faire amputation de !’os ny cuir miusculeux’qui ouure 
le Crane, et’moins encores des os Wiceluy, sinon le moins qu'il sera possible; de peur que le cerueau’ 


ne soit descouvert,. 
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He seems to have been taught a very different practice’ by his father in his earliest 
yeats.' “They seem, in these times, always’ to have felt a sort of trepidation when 
they sewed the scalp; and Berengarius gives many anxious directions about tin-’ 
doing the stitches upon the slightest appearance of fever or iene ie *; but still he di-- 
rects that the scalp be sewed. U2 05 bormot 
Especially when the bone was wounded, they feared to sew the integuments$ yet’ 
Berengarius, while he complies with the rule, relates’ an exception highly wor-. 
thy of notice. He teminds his reader that he had advised the suture of the scalp only! 
when the bone was unhurt and the pericranium entire; “ for a suture{says Beren~ 
garius) being drawn close over'a diseased bone,. the’ patient’ dies, wherefore, | suchi 
wound must be dilated and opened, not sewed arid‘ closed: Yet, I'call‘God to witness: 
the truth of the following narrative, so unprecedented that I dare hardly tell what I 
saw. While I was a young man, a soldier wounded his fellow with a weapon, and cut 
down the os frontis from its upper part to the superciliary ridge, so that the os fron 
tis, with-its integuments, hung over his ¢yes, divided from above and at the sides; 
and connected only below. My father went first to his assistance, and removed the: 
bone from the integuments ; the bone was the whole length of the os frontis ; the 
dura mater was'untouched. . The skin of the forehead was replaced and: stitched. 
without that opening at the lower part of the wound which surgeons.are accustomed 
to leave as a drain for the matter ; being closed with white of eggs, and dressed dai-- 
ly, it was in ten days compleatly reunited, and ever after the systole and diastole of, 
the arteries was distinctly seen where the bone was wanting +. This I. have. put: 


-* Debet etiam: esse intentus ad accidentia, puta an superveniat febris, vel apostematur.locus, vel: 
retineatur sanies, et illis visis removeat puncta statim et res bene succedat,” « Suatur. ergo si.sutura: 
indiget, &c.-—Page 121. F 

+ Nota tamen lector, qudd:dixerim suturam fieri debere ubi.os non fierit laesum aut pericranium >) 
quia, si in tali.casu fieret sutura, stante osse laeso esset mortis causa :. debemus enim detegere. et ape~ 
rire, non auitem claudere et suere vulnera. Deum tamen testor, me vidisse unum casum quem nar- 
rare vix,audeo ob magnitudinem. Dum essem juvenis. accidit Carpi ut. quidam Bernardinus Spaci- 
nus vulneraret Bernardinum Vicentinum (ambo autem erant. milites Ilustris Domini Marci Pij de 
Carpo) telo vulgo dito roncha, et totaliter os frontis 4.superiori ad. inferius. usque ad supercilia sepa~ 
raret, ita ut cranium esset annexum cum cute. frontis, cutis timen circa supercilia non esset separata: 
totaliter, sed. incisa in superiori parte tantim. et 4 Interibus. Et ita os et cutis frontis cooperiebant 
oculos patientis. Ad hunc vulnesatum accessit genitor meus, et statim amoyit os A. cute frontis: et 
os illud erat latum et lengum sicut tota-frons et dura mater non erat in aliqua parte laesa. Est statim 


amoto osse suit cutem frontis in loco suo, sine aliquo spiramine, et apposuit albumina ovi cum stuppa 


— 
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-down, says Berengarius, to. make, medical. men keen. and courageous in curing 
wounds.” : . 

Besides these. instances in: domestic life, it is remarked, to the. dishonour -of 
our trade, that in-times of war and trouble, when men are not allowed to take 
care of their wounds, those who. are least cared for, are soonest cured; and a 
man, who is forced to wrap a clout about his head and ride for his life, is safer than 
one who is chambered up, dieted, and dressed, perhaps trepanned by the surgeon. 
The great rebellion . was full of such,adventures and hair-breadth escapes, many of 
which are related by Wiseman: among others, that of “ a gentleman who, a day 
or two before the battle of Worcester, attending the Earl of Derby ‘in his retreat thi- 
ther, received a large wound between the sagittal and coronal -sutures by a sword, 
which went through the cranium to the dura mater, is exceedingly remarkable : the 
membrane was covered with small shivers of bones: he had only a thin linen cap 
over it, his haste not permitting him to be: dressed, and it may be it was the better for 
him, for if dossils had been hastily crowded upon the bones, severe symptoms would 

«have followed ; whereas the shivers lying lightly upon the membrane, he was free ; 
and being ignorant of his danger, rid a great journey: I after took them out, and 
dressed the membrane with digestives, the short time we were together,” It- was 
upon such proofs that Wiseman came to be persuaded of this general truth, that 
“ RECENT FRACTURES OF THE CRANIUM DO FREQUENTLY UNITE -LIKE 
THOSE IN OTHER PARTS, if the matter hath liberty to discharge from within. 
Therefore having raised’ up the bones that are loose, dress the others dry *.” 

You will not easily find a more dramatic representation of such a wound, nor a 
more artless narrative of a cure, than that of the soldier wounded at the fight at Wor- 
cester. ‘ At the battle of Worcester, a soldier came to us where we were dressing, 
with his sword in his hand, the blade broken off near the hilt, with many. wounds 
on his head. I, seeing the hairy scalp of one side of his head hanging down his 


In secunda visitatione applicuit meum cerotum quod humanum appellatur, 4 me inferius describen-- 
dum, ‘et consequenter simul in die mutabat cerotum ; et in decem diebus hic fuit senatus, tanguam 
si fuisset vulnus simplex. . (Cert€é apparent interdum miracula in natura) et iste vixit longo tempore, 
et semper apparuit motus diastoles et systoles in.loco in quo deficiebat os. 
Haec dixi ut faciam medicos animosos in curandis aegris, quia ipsis interdum magna contingunt, sive 
haec accidant 4 medico sive ab aegro propter aliquam siderum qualitatem, vel aliunde, 
* Wiseman, page 113. vol. it. 
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neck, went to him; and calling my friend Will. Clarke to me with a sponge to 
cleanse the wound, we saw six pieces of the scull sticking on it : some of them wete 
of the first table, others of both tables. Besides which, there were various fissures, 
sedes, and some fractures, with depression, made by sword, musket-stock, &c. We 
treed the scalp of those bones, and returned it upward so far as we judged it neces- 
sary; then cutting off what was superfluous, tacked it to the sound parts by several 
stitches distant from one another, leaving a space to dress the depression and greater: 
fractures. ‘Then we-dressed up the wounds with digestives ex terebinth, 8c. and 
where the dura mater lay bare, we applied pledgits dipt in of. ros. and to the othér 
parts of the cranium, Jiniment. arcei. ‘The alarm growing hot of the enemies en-. 
tering the city, I left Will. Clarke to bind it up, and made my way out of the town. 
But this young chirurgeon, being taken busied in dressing the wounded soldiers,, 
had liberty, after the heat of the fight was over, to employ his charity in dressing 
some of them, and writ me since this soldier’s particular case: viz. The third day: 
he found him pretty hearty, and his wounds mattering so very much, that he was 
necessitated to cut loose two of the stitches, to give vent to it: then he dressed thet 
penetrating wounds with me/. ros. and the cranium with ‘lint pressed out of spir.. 
vini ; and proceeding accordingly in the cure, saw the depressed and’ mangled 
bones cast off, incarn, and cicatrize with the rest. "The goldiér, being thus cured 
by him, made a voyage to the Indies, shia since “had served a soldier in the Tower 
of London.. 

- During the war (says Wiseman) I was frequently employed in the dressing. 
of some one person or other, wherein I have seen all’ or most of the several sorts 
‘of fractures. I have dressed many that have been cut through the scull, we 

shivers of the bone lying ee with the flesh and the owe upon the dura mater’; 
yet the patient hath had no symptom of such a wound” Here, in a few sterling 
words, are descriptions which will better satisfy all your doubts than the most 
leerned arguments. a 


ny 


So much for open wounds, when the clean incision of a weapon seems: to have 
done the business of the trepan. But, even in eases where the bone is’ fractured 
with a wide and portentous fracture, or when it is actually depressed: in a way 
which might vindicate the application of the trepan ; ;.in cases where it requires 
some courage to refrain from operating, the patient is cured with surprising ease. 
I can be at no loss in proving this in a thousand various forms ; if I could feel any 
cifhculty, it must be only in selecting the cases which best represent the variety of cir- 
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cumstances. Mr O’Haloran, who practised in Dublin, the metropolis of broken heads, 
might very naturally feel himself engaged to write on fractures-of the scull: In his 
paper in the Irish Transactions, we find, among other cases, that of Edward Power, 
“ who received a desperate wound of a back-sword, extending from the top of the 
coronal bone to the orbit of the left side, forming am extended and frightful chasm, 
in’ which were included the bone, membranes, and brain. It bled considerably, as 
well may be supposed. He remained exposed to the air for near thtee hours after, 
and had not so much as a bit of rag to cover it: fever and inflammation of the 
brain might reasonably be apprehended ; yet, by a couple of bleedings, and some 
other antiphlogistics, the man was completely cured in five weeks, without 
exfoliation or the smallest operation.” 

On one point you: may naturally feel some hesitation: You see that clean 
wounds, as when a trooper is cut to the scull with a sabre, are not, (even when the 
scull is fractured, or part of it sliced away,) attended with that danger which was 
once supposed ; but fracture of the scull produced by a heavy blow, where the bones 
are broken, perhaps depressed, may be, nay must be, an injury of quite a different 
nature. You are not only. to refrain from trepanning fissures, in the absence of 
dangerous symptoms, but, if I may advise you, even fractures very wide and gap- 
ing. . “¢ John Smith,” (says Mr Hill in his Book of Cases,) “ when forty years of 
age, had several inches of the scalp torn off by the kick of a horse, and some of the 
hair was beaten inwards through a long fracture of the scull, which was so wide: 
that there was no Oc¢asion for the trepan.. He recovered in a few. weeks, and is 
well.” Why does Mr Hill announce this fact in such abrupt familiar terms, but: 
because he well knew that this was no unusual. accident, that he had often. seen: 
such fractures of the scull spontaneously cured. 

Even deep depressions and. very irregular fractures heal, and, what is 
more rarely to be found, are permitted sometimes to heal, undisturbed: The 
case of James M‘Cartney, a boy of between: five and six years of age; is 
of this nature: “ He hada large piece of the parietal. bone driven. deep 
in by astone. A few days after he was. stupid, dosing, starting, and vomiting: 
there was a large tumor and obscure fluctuation on the depression, owing to somé- 
ounces of blood below the pericranium ;, on. pietcing of which, it sprung out to 
about a foot’s distance. The incision was continued. across the dépression and’ 
fissures : to prevent such exfoliations as often happen, the scalp was iastantly laid 
close down again, with soft dossils only in.the wound to keep it open.. As. no 
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bad symptoms intervened, the fissures being wide enough’ to allow a passage from 


within ‘the scull, nothing farther was done but lessening the dossils gradually, till 


it healed, which happened in a short time, without exfoliation. ‘The hollow is 
considerable, and will continue for life.*”  He-is in good health, and at sea, 

You will naturally say, What then should we infer from these cases? Are we to 
do nothing in fractures of the scull? Are the instruments hitherto appropriated to 
fractures of the scull to be thrown aside? The trepan is not the instrument 
‘appropriated to fractures of the scull, but that with which we perforate the bone, 
‘when either fracture or any other kind of occasion requires such opening; and 
of all ‘the motives. for using it, that of fracture of the scull is. the least fre- 
quent: you perforate the scull to let out extravasated blood which oppresses 
the brain, to open abscessés which could never force its way through: such resis- 
tance, to raise depression, if you will, but never on account merely of fracture. 
‘Allow yourselves but to consider in what fracture of the  scull differs: from that 
of any other bone: not in want of circulation in the scull! you have every 
proof that -its circulation is lively and ‘perfect, since the dura mater is detached, 
‘the pericranium scraped off, the bone itself bent from its right direction, some- 
‘times raised up, sometimes depressed *, and yet it does not die: you see the 
‘integuments coarsely torn off with a stone or a carriage wheel ; you see the 
‘scull rough, -yellow, and apparently void of circulation ; you see every threaten- 
‘ing appearance of caries, and would believe it dead: Often the wound seems as if 
a part or the whole would exfoliate, yet in a few days all the naked’ part of 
the bone begins to look red; a fine velvet like down of vivid granulations be- 
gins to appear in spots and clouds upon the bone; sometimes these granulations 
are, out of mere wantonness and ignorance, scraped off, but they instantly sprout out 
again : what becomes of the rima fissure, or fracture, is never observed ; it is covered 
in by this pile of granulation spreading slowly over the bone, and uniting it 
with the integuments. This process I have seen with admiration, where I could 
least expect it ‘to’ take place; in old creatures of ninety years of age, very 
poor and miserable, and in whom, along with fracture, the integuments had 
been so mangled as to slough off in flakes. It js just such a’ delicate pile of 
granulations that covers the surface of the dura mater, when it appears after 


the operation through the trepan hole, uniting the dura mater with the integuments 


* Hill’s Cases, p.-117. 
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and with the margins of the perforation,—Those who ‘affirm that there is no danger 
in trepan, affirm of course that there is none in fracture of the scull, for the perfo- 
ration and the fracture heal by one process, and with an equal pace. If this, which 
I have observed many times, be the regular and natural process of healing both in 
the trepanned and in the fractured scull, what apology have we for perforating the 
scull, and tearing with levers all those parts we think suspicious or perceive to be de- 
pressed ? 

The motives assigned for making large and frequent openings are, incase: of sim~ 
ple fracture, to prevent danger ; in case of depressed fracture, to raise up the depres- 
gion ; in case of extravasation or abscess, to let out the blood and matter freely, 
But, are not the smallest: openings we can: make suflicient to give vent to any suppu- 
ration,.as the smallest puncture is sufficient for the cure of the largest abscess in any 
other part? Is it possible, would it be prudent.in any case to lay: open all that part 
of the: scull under which blood is effused?) Though you were to work. with your 
trepan as industriously and. unconcernedly: as a button-maker,. or to trepan as this 
Henry Chadborn did twenty-seven times,. you still would. neyer get to the end of 
your operation, if the extent of the extravasation were its only limits: I have rarely 
seen a case’ of extravasation where the cake of blood did not extend over one entire 
hemisphere !_under a whole’ parietal bone, and generally down to the basis of the 
scull, nor an abscess but where much of the surface of the dura mater was coated 
with pus :-I have never had the good fortune to perform or assist at any operation 
in which it was possible, had we been so extravagant as to design it, to expose the- 
whole coagulum of blood by perforations: In short, what I have: observed, is: 
this; that, where, im the case: of abscess, we are fortunate. enough to be alarmed 
early, one perforation. gives vent to the pus as well to-my apprehension as fifty : 
the matter bubbles: out’ at each systaltic motion or heaving of the brain ;. nothing 
prevents it but that fungus or protrusion of the brain, which so frequently happens 
when the openings are: large, that 1 may almost assure you that, where the 
openings are-made large; they. never continue long free,. but are plugged. up. by 
protusion of the brain. | Imthe case of. extravasation, which has-no certain limits, 
I have always been sensible of the folly of trying.to. lay it all. open, for then the 
limits ef our operation could only be: the limits of the scull :. But after one perfora- 
tion, when, by the heaving of the brain, the clots have rolled out of the trepan 
hole, as thick and black as. pitch, there succeeds a more fluid blood, the patient 
often finds instant relief, moves his paralytic side, raises his eyes, and though, 
without being able to speak, knows his friends ; from day to day, the blood by the 
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natural process of its dissolution, and by a sort of secretion from the surface of the 
dura mater, is diluted and flows out. The introduction of the probe, often to the 


extent of six inches in every direction, proves how vain it were to attempt laying 


open the whole extravasation: the deep introduction of the probe has probably 
suggested that practice, which is mentioned in books, of making a second and far 
distant perforation as a counter-opening, but which I cannot approve because I have 
never seen it necessary: the probe bent and surrounded with a little lint, or a long hair- 
pencil, is very useful in hooking out the clots, and an injection of tepid milk washes 
them away. While the coagulum is thus resolving, the dura mater is suppurating and 
cleansing on its surface ; it is at last seen through the trepan hole of a lively red, 
granulating and bleeding upon the slightest touch: then it comes into close con- 
tact with the lower surface of the scull, protrudes with a gentle convexity through 
the ‘trepan hole: the granulations of the integuments, scull, and dura mater 
gradually adhere, till the whole becomes one undistinguished granulated surface, 
where bone cannot be distinguished from flesh. This is the state of matters, (with 
occasional interruptions and variations, ) in the third week, and thus the opening closes 
and heals. I have often found it necessary, from the strong protrusion of the dura 
mater into the trepan circle, if not through it, to repress the dura mater at each 
dressing with the probe wrapt in lint, in ous to give exit to the matter or 
blood *. 
This I can most safely affirm, that wherever I have seen cases of fracture 
whether simple or depressed, committed not injudiciously nor carelessly to 


nature, they have done well. Wherever I have found the surgeon impatient 


to perforate, intent on raising every depressed part of the scull, careful to in- 
clude in the circle of his saw every suspected piece of bone, and anxious to 
secure a free evacuation of matter by large openings; I have seen such tear 
ing up of the scull, especially in boys, as I could not witness without pain, 
uniformly followed by protrusions of the brain and death. In no other part 
of the body do you open abscess or discharge extravasated blood by large open- 
ings ; is the brain the only part to be thus roughly treated and exposed to the air, 
to dressings, and to every thing that is supposed to injure it ? 

Are we then to do nothing in fracture of the ‘scull ?—-Nothing I believe which 


* In the circumstances here described, some physicians have ordered counter-openings, others 
have used leaden canulas, grooved or guttered probes, &c. to conduct the matter or blood fom un- 
der the cranium ; I have never found these necessary. 
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you should not do in fracture of any other bone of the body *, Pick away the frags 
ments of bone, lay the edges of the lacerated scalp quietly and smoothly together, 
stitch them that they may lie in that nice contact which is necessary to procure ad- 
hesion, but not tight lest they inflame : lay all smooth, nice, and close, dressing the 
wound daily and lightly that it may adhere, which often it does to a miracle, the 
dura mater, trepanned circle, and crushed bones, and integuments, all consolidat- 
ing in one firm scar: preserve’ the patient carefully from every irregularity or 
excess that might cause inflammation ; keeping him quiet, cool, low in diet, and 
without wine. Be assured that the experience ofa Wiseman, and the good sense 
of Platner are not to be despised: remember what Platner affirms, “ Si nulla 
mala indicia sunt, modioli usus supervacuus est.” Adhere to this general maxim 
announced from such high authority, and it shall be my care to explain every ex- 
ception. so fully as to prevent you, while you avoid the fault of hurry and impa- 
tience, running into any fatal error from neglect. You see with what perfect 
confidence these celebrated men dressed up a fracture, and committed the case 
to nature, while men of less experience or knowledge would have been busily occu- 
pied in scraping every limb.of the fracture, and in applying the trepan to each. But 
they were emboldened by the best of all teachers, experience, to act thus: and what- 
ever prejudices in favour of operation you may carry with you from the school, to 
this opinion must you return at last. I can safely declare along with O’Haleron that, 
“ in cases of fractures of the scull, long experience has convinced me that many 
of them require no operation.” . If there be any exceptions to this rule, it must be 


when the fracture is. accompanied with depression. 


* «In fra€tures of this bone, when you have made way for the relief of the brain, and reduced the 
broken parts into their places, such of them particularly as are- not entirely separate, you are to take 
care that no more of the said fractured cranium be removed than necessity calls for; at leastwise, 
any large portion thereof, by which the membranes, and sometimes the brain itself, may be exposed, 
at least, the cure protracted : For since we see daily that other bones, divided in like manner, are 
united by mediation of a Callus, nature is as little wanting here, from the broken edges, together with 
the diploe or marrow interstice, to provide a cement for their coalition, more especially in those we 
call wounds of the cranium, where large pieces are sometimes divided by a sword or scimiter in 
close engagements, and have been ieft adhering to the pericranium and scalp, which, being replac- 
ed, and the external wound stitched up, having often been fgund united as other compound frac~ 
tures.—Turner, page 217.” 
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] usr scem then to have admitted that “ depretsion of ‘the sell petty the 
brain, and requires to be raised up with lever, or cut out with the trephine?” Yet 
thee is no general conclusion I should more unwillingly allow ; I should be inclined 
rather to reject the general rule than qualify it with so many perplexing exceptions 
as it would in my judgment require: There are many depressions’ so fixed that no 
force of instruments could raise them ; so extensive, that to cut them out, or loosen 
and ‘pull away each fragment of bone, would be to open half the cranium, and expose 
the brain to protrusion, on account of imaginary dangers. Depressions seem many 
times so alarming to the surgeon, that to raise them, or cut them out, he will use the 
most unjustifiable violence : yet, though he fails, and the depression remains, the 
patient, notwithstanding this additional violence, survives: and many times the de- 
pression, which has been the subject of such unjustifiable violence, though very con- 
-spicuous while the surgeon is labouring to raise it, is really so slight as to vanish 
even before the wound is closed. , 

The ‘striving to elevate depressions of the scull, while the patient, far from hav- 
ing any oppression of the brain, is crying with torture, struggling and re- 
sisting, though it has been long esteemed the most meritorious work in surgery, 
is extremely censurable, and has, to my certain conviction, brought many a patient 
to an untimely’ grave. ‘“Isshall now (says O’Haloran).remark on such fractures as 
necessarily require the operation in the /irst imstance : ‘These are fractures accom-= 
panied with depression, with or without wounds: for, not to advert to. the 
restraint sach pressure must necessarily cause to the motion of the brain, sufficient 
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in itselfto produce fatal effects, &c.”) This is affirming; *incits utmost latitude, that 
very mistake on whichsall the bloody doings of past and present ages are to be attri- 
buted. “ If a’single’ operation (says Warner) be insufficient (as I have often 
known it tobe) to effect the elevation of the depressed ‘bone; a second and athitd 
must be performed; that the surgeon may be enabled to raise up every part of the 
depresed bone; which rule must be strictly observed, otherwise the operation: can- 
not be expected to‘be attended with success, as the bad effects of the oppressed 
brain must remain.” «In every: elementary book you read the same language, ‘and 
from ‘every lecturer hear the same general conélusion; for, in describing the ‘scull, 
he assigns depression of it andits fractured part intruding upon the brain, as the 
principal occasion for using the trepan. 

This passion for leaving nothing undone will naturally glide into your minds ; 
for the:prejudice of every profession is in favouti of what its art can accomplish, and 
in ours’ this bias: is peculiarly istrong :trepaning fractures, raising depressions, “and 
making ample openings for blood) or matter,’ are the surgeon’s chief pride. But I 
cannot help recollectiag the droll.expression of Permanmus, who says, or his trans~ 
lator for him, “: "There are many persons who fondly imagine that boring a hole 
in the:seull is an easy: matter, and to. be done at any time, whereas it requires ma- 
ture consideration, a very able bead, and a skilfal-hand to undertake it *.” 

Awaré of the deceptions to which you are exposed, I should feel myself much 
to blame did Inneglect to warn you of them. You will say within yourselves, 
* ‘Though: it iseplainlyour, duty, -and,is most natural, to leave a mere incision or 
wound, although it affect the scull itself, untouched and: but lightly dressed, ‘since 
we know that wounded bone will reunite with the soft scalp; though it be equally 
natural and right. to treat a compound fracture of the cranium,.even where it is much 
shattered, like a compound fracture of a limb, by picking away the loose bones, clean- 
sing the wound, composing the soft parts, and-laying all smooth and close; is it 
equally natural or proper ‘to leave unreduced a depressed portion of the cranium, 
which cannot but press upon the brain?” “ Surely, (you would say), the visible de- 
pression of a piece of the scull must bean oppression to the sensorium, of the wofst 
and most dangerous nature, because it is sudden. or rather instantaneous, and be- 
cause it is: produced by a firm and solid body: blood and matter being fluid, may 
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be absorbed, and thus time may lessen that kind of pressure; but what’ can 
remove the compression of a firm and solid bone? Are we to remain, you would 
be inclined to ask, unconcerned spectators, whilst our patient labours under a visible 
depression of the cranium ?’—These are real difficulties, and must be answered; 
and facts will hardly persuade you when balanced against such strong probabili- 
ties: but the whole question shall be fairly laid before you; it is one of those 
which I stand pledged to discuss with soberness and deliberation ; it is one in which 
you must learn to decide on sure principles, since you are about to enter on that 
scene where responsibility rests on each of you, where you must ‘trust to your 
natural reason, not to:the dogmas of any teacher, and suit your practice to the 
various exigencies of each case. 

There is a wide difference, in theory and in fact, betwixt the oppression proceed- 
ing from extravasated blood, and that from depressed bone. It is because bone is 
firm and immoveable that its depression does no harm! for the pressure it causes 
is permanent, not progressive; it is fixed and complete at once: if the patient 
be not struck insensible the moment the bone is beaten below its level, he never can 
become so ; and you will find, by a singular variety of proofs,-which I am now to lay 
before you, that he seldom becomes insensible. The brain is capable of accommo- 
dating itself to any degree of pressure which is fixed and stationary, and that arising 
from a depression of the scull is so slight that it can hardly be estimated; for the © 
depressed portion is a very small segment of a large circle: the broadest depression 
possible is not equal to one-tenth of the whole convexity of the cranium. The 
smallest deviation from a circle seems very great, and that depression which is 
very visible outwardly makes no sensible impression within : the depressed portion 
‘of the cranium is so. little off its level, that it merely exposes a rough and rising 
edge, never exceeding the whole thickness of the bone: the fractured and depres- 
sed portion dips only at the line of fracture, and declines very gradually from 
the line where it is level with the scull to the line of its greatest depression: a 
depression even of three inches long, of the parietal bone, for example, (Vide (a) 
figure 1. of fractured sculls) declining gradually for two inches, and termi- 
“Mating’in‘a depression of the depth of a fifth of an inch, (i. e. the full’ thick- 
ness of the most substantial scull’, must produce an abridgement of its cavity 
inconceivably small, as is marked and demonstrated by the dotted line (¢. fig. 1.) 

The slight effect that could, in the worst depressions, be produced by intrusion of 
the bone, would be to exclude from the regular circulation within the head a very 
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trivial proportion of blood : indeed I know not whether the slightest fit of coughing 
would not both affect the function and endanger the structure of the brain, more than 
the deepest depression I have ever chanced to see. It is, on the contrary, because 
blood is soft and fluid that it has all the effects of a solid body, and that its pressure 
is irresistible: the effusion is not instantaneous but slow; every time the brain 
subsides, i. e. at each respiration, more blood exudes from the ruptured vessels ; it is 
injected betwixt the scull and dura mater by the force of the circulation: this in- 
ternal haemorrhagy is probably not complete at first, but is renewed in paroxysms ; 
it is not limited to one spot, but is diffused over the whole hemisphere of the 
brain: the extravasated blood has, by accumulating and coagulating, all the effect 
of a solid body; nay more, as it increases in quantity, in proportion as the brain 
yields, it acts with the force of a wedge, which presses harder the deeper it is driven, 
Such is the difference betwixt the injection of soft blood within the firm cranium and 
depression of the scull. 

But these are only arguments, which you dare not trust to ; you must have proofs 
more relevant than this; and the facts | have to display are really singular. It hav- 
ing once become an acknowledged maxim, that the surgeon should trepan every frac- 
ture and elevate every slight depression, no one having any opportunity of seeing, 
a pure case of depression where the surgeon had not been busy, it might eventu- 
ally have been very difficult to prove that it is safe to leave such fracture 
untouched. But a thousand favourable accidents have betrayed the iniquities 
of this rash practice, and proved, in various ways, that the surgeon has been 
usually occupied, and often with extreme violence, in elevating fractures which 
had been better left alone: Sometimes, in the hurry and confusion of such a 
bloody scene, a remarkable depression of the scull has escaped investigation, the 
patient has escaped the violence and dangers of an operation, and the surgeon has 
been sensible of the deep depression only by feeling it through the scalp when the 
man was well: Sometimes relations and friends have interposed and prevented the 
well-intended operations of the surgeon, who has protested against leaving a great 
depression unreduced, and prognosticated death, yet the patient has recover: 
ed: Sometimes, the surgeon having leave to do his work, having made his 
perforations and pushed in his levers, has found the depression too deep and too 
firm to be raised ; after every justifiable and every unjustifiable violence, he has been 
unable to raise the depression, and has not dared to cut it out ; he has left the patient 
in this desperate state, and yet seen him recover after such violence, added to the deep 
depression ; Sometimes when, from the foul air of hospitals, or the prevalence of 
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epidemic diseases, the surgeon has been deterred from’ his favourite work, he has dis- 
covered, with equal pleasure and surprise, that ‘ more recover (to use the words.of 

Perusinus) by medicines than by the knife and the saw,*.” Indeed, the conclusion 
against the profession and its general propensity to operate, in mere injuries, of the- 

scull, is stronger than, believe you are aware. . I, know) that if you had seen 

along with me the precipitation and violence with which depressions of the scull are 

torm up, and the miserable consequences arising from large openings, both, your. rea- 

son and your feelings would revolt against the practice. 

“ I chanced once (says Platner t) to be called to the assistance of one who had 
fallen from the third storey of a house, and lay quite torpid and_ oppressed as 
in a deep sleep. The surgeon, having shaved. his head, found there a very deep 
and wide depression of the scull. While we were wondering how the scull could 
be® thus deeply impressed by the fall, the integuments being but. slightly 
ruffled, the man recovered his senses in a fortunate hour; . alarmed atthe pro; 
posal of an operation, he told us that the impression we had observed was of no 
importance ; he had it from his childhood ; and yet had lived in perfect health : he 
recovered without assistance.” We are at a loss to conceive how, even where the 
integumenits remain entire, so wide a fracture and so much depressed, can be conso- 
lidated without any ill symptoms ; but several-cases which] have myself witnessed 
make the process quite familiar to me: and one related by Botallus I think parti-’ 
cularly worthy of your notice: ‘Some (says Botallus) will very. readily ackaow- 
ledge that bones, fractured without an external wound, are easily cured, in cther 
parts of the body, while they deny the bones of the scull to be thus cured: I will. 
relate plainly what I have myself seen. While I practised surgery, a boy, as I 
guess about seven years of age, fell from a gallery twelve feet high, and pitched di- 
rectly upon his head :. The parietal and part of the frontal bones were so fractured 
that you could feel distinctly the several fractured pieces, yet the skin (he haying 
fallen upon a flat pavement) was not wounded, nor even the hair ruffled... When. 

_ called, I was altogether confounded at finding such a fracture, the boy speaking an¢ 
in his perfect senses, with only a slight acceleration of pulse, : (he was however in- 


1* & Jacobus Perusinus Romae celleberimus atque optimus nostri saeculi chirurgus, mihi refert, se 
longo usu observasse, magis servari eos qui citra scalpelli operam partim lenientibus partim siccantibus 
curantur, quam quibus cutis inciditur et os aperitur.”=—-Vidi Vidit Opera, 
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sensible. at first, and had vomited-up’his dinnér along with some bile) a thousand 
thoughts: passed across my mind, while those.J had sent to the apothecary’s were re~ 
turning with some medicines. Iwas for some time. itresolute whether to. make 
an incision and pick away.the :fractured bones, or to leave the. parts entire: at 
last I resolved on this more lenient plan. In place of making a an incision, I. co- 
vered the whole head with Armenian Bole, Myrtle Berries, and Rose Leaves, mix- 
ed with vinegar .and white of eggs; and this astringent application I used during 
four days. The boy perfectly recovered without incision ; he. lived m any years ; and, 
though I do not. recollect his name, I = reason. to believe he is still alive *,” 
This ingenuous avowal of Botallus, that he was altogether confounded. at feeli: g such 
a fracture, and that a thousand thoughts had fleeted across his mind, 4 the case 
highly interesting : we are conscious, from the conclusion of the case, how dange- 
rous these thoughts: were to the patient, and must feel that when they present them- 
selves to our imagination they should be resisted ; had he’ yielded to those very 
natural ~ and made incisions to pick away the bones, I doubt not the boy would 
have been lost. 

Parents have often with seeming perverseness refused assistance in the last extre- 
mity, aad even the earnestness with which it is offered is a motive for refusing it 


ick 


left undisturbed, recovers ; what the fate of such a child might be if trepanned, 


despair makes them unwilling to disturb the last moments of their child, which, being 


must ever remain doubtful. 
I was called once to a child, whose circumstances seemed so very desperate that 
I urged the parents to allow of an operation, which fortunately they refused. 
‘ This little girl, about twelve years of age, was playiug with her school com- 
panions on the very steep declivity of the Earthen Mound: two of them were 
running, hand m hand, when this little girl, losing the hand of. her play-fellow, 
rolled from top to bottom of the Mound, with continually increasing velocity, till 
at last she pitched with her head full against a low wall, at some distance beyond 
the bottom. She was carried home in a chair, stiff and motionless, perfectly pale, 
nd without pulse; she hardly breathed ; and we had no deca of her being 
alive but a slight degree of warmth, which, after cutting off her clothes, (for she 
was stiff as well as motionless) was difficultly increased to a natural warmth, 
“ From this time she lay in a deadly stupor, with a blemish on one temple ; there was 
no tumor, but flat integuments, through which I imagined [ could feel a fracture and 
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depression of the parietal bone, while the signs of accompanying extravasation 
seemed very unequivocal : her limbs were stiffened; her whole frame in a sort of 
tonic or permanent convulsion: her jaws firmly and immoveably locked; her ex. 
tremities cold, and her pulse oppressed and intermitting. In this state she lay for 
four or five days immoveable ; hardly Was a tea-spoonful of wine and water admit- _ 
ted betwixt her teeth, which were firmly and immoveably closed. 1 was then per- 
suaded, and remain so, though she happily recovered, that there was extravasation 
under the parietal bone ; and my persuasion was so great that, on the fourth and 
fifth days, I solicited her parents to allow of an incision, and even spoke to the 
clergyman, who was called to them at this dismal time, to persuade them to con- 
sent. On the sixth day she yawned widely, and from that moment her jaws were 
loosened : we could now put in a few spoonfuls of wine and water, and give pur- 
gative medicines ; but she lay still and dead, in the most profound stupor I ever 
witnessed. She began in the second week to stir the limbs of one side a little, and 
in two days more she stirred sometimes an arm, sometimes a leg, of the opposite 
side : then her eyes opened at times, and she began to mutter and speak ; but it 
was the fifteenth day before this low muttering came on; and then, and till the 
twentieth, though her eyes were open, we had unquestionable evidence that she 
could not see; a candle approached to the eye gave no sensation, the eye did not 
follow it, nor were the eye-lids closed as expressive of impatience of light, and the 
pupil was as much dilated as if she had lain in a dark place. ) 

“¢ She now became restless, the struggling of the limbs of both sides increased, 
she put out her ‘hands and stretched her limbs with a sort of trembling, and 
muttered perpetually. On the fourth week, she came to swallow more easily, to: 
take the drink which had hitherto-been poured into her mouth, and to speak ration+ 
ally. She next sat up in bed, was raised into a chair, and gradually recovered 
her senses and her strength, She was then able to be led about the room, but two 
months elapsed before she could be said to walk: even then she was never 
left alone, nor walked unsupported. She was led about the whole summer in this 
weakly condition ; but is now a strong and healthy girl.” 

“ That excellent chirurgeon, Arnoldus Tholinx and myself (says Ruinhuisen) 
‘sere consulted about the child of a Sea-Captain, which had fallen from the upper- 
deck of the ship to the bottom thereof, being the height of eleven or twelve feet: 
znd here the trepan being judged necessary upon the dangerous accident’s ensuing, 
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and by us proposed as such to the patents of the child, but by them refused ; we 
employed nothing ‘but convenient fomentations, and proper ointments, and the 
like ; by which means the child was happily recovered to the great instruction of 
myself and the benefit of others *,” 

That you may have every kind of benefit from such ingenuous communica- 
tions, I shall represent to you one or two scenes on the best authority, ‘ Mr 
Avellam relates the case of a little girl fourteen years of age, who, after a blow 
on the head, faintings, vomiting, and’ delirium, from a depression of the right 
parietal bone, lay in an oppressed. state. Her condition plainly required the trepan, 
which yet her mother pointedly refused. ‘The faintings and delirium continued no less 
than three months, the girl remaining ina state of idiotism or silliness ; but, in process 
of time, the depression vanished, and the symptoms entirely disappeared {.”—“ A 
little girl, (says Marchetti) a child. of the house of Ridi, having fallen over the stairs, 
and struck the occiput against a stone step, hada conspicuous depression of the scull, 
but without any laceration of the scalp: the parents refusing to hear of incisions 


or other operations esteemed so necessary in cases of this nature, medicines alone 


were applied for abating the inflammation, and the child, opposite to the belief of all 


* Ruinhysen, page 153: }-Academei de Chirurgie, tom, i. &c. 


} At ether times various aceidents have prevented these operations which the surgeons believed to 
be essential to the recovery of the:child:: witness the case in the academy memoirs. which immediately 
succeeds this. ‘“ Ar child of ten: years old fell froma height of thirteen or fourteen feet; tumors im- 
mediately rose on each side of the head, on its upper part, covering partly the frontal partly the parie- 
tal bones, longer than two eggss The surgeon opened the tumors ; found each parietal bone naked. | 
to the extent ofan inch or more. On the left side, the fracture and depression were so deep and 
gaping that a spatula was: easily passed betwixt the depressed brain and the scu!l: while the coronal 
suture was separated, so that you could introduce a probe into it: Both the depression and) a 
manifest effusion of blood upon the dura mater, required the trepan ; and though it was resolved on, 
it was by some accident deferred, became unnecessary, the blood flowed through the fractures, the 
depression rose of its own accord, and all the symptoms vanished.” 

L’enfoncement des os et un épanchement qui 8 etoit Jait sur la dure-mere, exigeotent le trépan.. on s*y determina 
méme @abord, cependant il fut différé, et par ce delay Popération devint inutile. L’écartement, joint 31a situ- 
ation que M. Duprey donna au malade, procura vers le cinquieme jour une issue au sang extravasé, Peg 


se releva ensuite de lui-méme, et tous les symptomes disparurent, 
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the medical attendants, was perfectly cured, not without a conspicuous depres- 
sion remaining ; she is married, has a family, and still survives in perfect health *.” 
Perhaps there is no rule in surgery more correct in theory, nor better supported by 
authority, than that which warns the surgeon to beware of being too busy in raising 
the depressions of the sculls of boys; perhaps a strong conviction of this was among 
the motives which induced Hildanus to speak of so many idle and puerile inven- 
tions for sucking up depressions of the scull, for he declares, in the most express 
terms, against using instruments, saying, “ Puerorum Calvaria ex casu deprimi 
posse nullis supervenientibus symptomatis t. Scultetus, in place of labouring with 
instruments to raise the depression, wraps the boy in a warm sheep’s skin :{ And 
‘Turner, a man of observation and strong good sense, says, “ where there is a de- 
pression of the cranium, provided it be small, like the superficial dent in some pew- 
ter pots, the patient young, with convulsions, delirium, stupidity, or other ‘mis- 
chievous symptoms attending, you must not presently go to work with your instrim 
ments, but treat the case as a contusion §. “ A gentlewoman, (says Turner) very 
nearly related to myself, has the most considerable impression of this kind, occa- 
sioned by a fall in her infancy, that I ever met with, there being room to aia a 
Jinger in the dent, on-the back part’ of the head ||.” 
No other proofs need be required, since, always when by chance these depres- 


sions eseape the busy inquiries of the surgeon, the patient is saved ; were any such 


proofs required, we might find them in the early work of the good old surgeon Ber- 
“engarius, who says, “ Not only in childhood, but in various ages, have I seen great 
depressions, and conspicuous cavities, with very remarkable fracture, cured, without 
any ill symptoms, by plasters alone: I have, at this very hour, a boy under cure, 
having his scull depressed, the depression most remarkable, without one ill symp- 
tom:** 


* « A natura fuit sanata superstite tamen insigni depressione ossis.” 
+ Page 83: 
+ In depressionibus puerorum, sine rima et laevis accidentibus, ab omni chirurgia anes” | et pel- 
lem agni callidam exhibea rasis capillis, &c. Vide Scultetus, p. Itt. 
§ Page 213. | |] Page 214. 


*# « Ego tamen vidi compressionem magnam et notabilem, in alia aetate quam in pueritia, absque 
fractur4 ossis manifesta, et non erat rupta cutis, erat tamen concavitas in capite notabilis, et per em- 
plastra sanati sunt, et non fuere mala accidentia aliqua. Nunc quoque habeo puerum unum in cura 
cui os est depressum depression? magna, et nullum est malum accidens. as 
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The practice of those who believe it to be their duty to scrape every fissure, and 
raise every depression, who ate ever ready to go to work with their instruments, 
affords the most fatal and melancholy proofs of the improvidence of such practice ; 
and we find practical errors narrated, by the best modern surgeons, with a non-cha- 
lence, and want of consciousness, altogether astonishing. “ I. cured’ a boy (says 
Marchetti) of seven’ years of age, who, from the kick of a horse in the forehead, 
had a very remarkable depression, which neither tripod nor lever could any way 
elevate ; but there being a fissure in one part, 1 betook myself to the rugin, dilated 
the fissure, so that the serous: humour had leave to exude, while the medicines 
had leave on the other hand to penetrate to the dura mater, so that in the course 
of forty days, flesh being regenerated in the fracture, the wound was. safely 
and soundly cured™.” But, had. the celebrated Marchetti been permitted (as 
it was a wonder |his. authority did not, prevail) to trepan this little boy, to 
tear up ‘the scull with his tripods and levators, it is possible at least, that even 
aiter such violence, he might have survived, and then the operation and the operator 
would have been applauded for saving the-patient’s life; and had the elevation of 
the bone been -accomplished, though with .every circumstance of violence and 
rudeness, the operation. would have become memorable. Such a case is that 
recorded by Mr O’Haloran, in which every principle of sound surgery was violated. 
He found-a child with a depression of the scull with the integuments entire, and the 
senses quite composed and perfect, when, without any motive but his own unmean= 
ing fears, he, in opposition to: every good authority, cut open the scalp; and 
that depression, which had hitherto done no harm to the child, he elevated in the 
rudest and most shocking manner, making no fewer than. four perforations in the scull 
of the child, thrusting into each hole a levator, and to his four levators he had two 
surgeons, who seem to have had_as little tenderness as himself, for they pulled with: 
might and. main, till the depressed bone rose with a sudden spring. But here is 
his own: narrative. 

“ A girl, about seven years of age, received a severe fracture, with profound de-. 


pression, on the left parietal bone ;, the integuments were entire, the girl quite com- 


* « Curavi puerum septem annorum, cui in fronte ab idtu pedis equini facta fuit insignis ejus 
depressio, quam nec triploide, nec vette attollere potui. Verum quia in quadam ejusdem parte: 
aderat rima, scalpro abrasorio eam dilatavi; ex- qua aliquae serositates emanabant, ut medicamenta-adt 


membranam usque pervaderent,” &c. 
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posed and sensible, but the depression was so deep that it could contain avery small 
egg. Such was her situation when brought to me half an hour after the injury. 
Seeing that it would require three or four crowns of the trephine to raise this 
extended fracture, I requested of Mr Wallace, a military surgeon, and Mr Pierce, 
to assist me in this charitable work. I removed all the integuments, wiped away 
the blood, and whilst these gentlemen with their fingers made compression over 
the bleeding vessels, I began to operate on the inferior parts of the bone. I then 
commen¢ed a second on the upper part, and in a line with this ; but two elevators, 
though acting at the same time, had no effect on the depression. Two more 
crowns were then applied to the sides of the bone, and parallel to each other. 
Four levers acting in conjunction, it astonished me to see with what a sudden 
spring the depressed parts resumed their former station. Notwithstanding the 
Sreat extension of this fracture, the loss of covering, and of the bone itself, by four 
crowns of the trephine, this girl never after had the smallest untoward symp- 
tom.” 

Is it by such narratives and such proceedings that the good repute of surgery is to 
be preserved ? by no means: We should at first sight be inclined, both from the violence 
used in raising this depression, and from the success of the operation, to ascribe the 
patient’s safety to the intrepidity of the surgeon ; but what should we have said of Mr 
O’Haloran’s practice had he miscarried, and been unable, with his military assistants, 
his pair of surgeons and double pair of levators, to raise the depression, and yet the 
patient, after all kinds of violence being added to the depression, had lived ? There 
_ is not in the narrative of this case any shadow of proof that the patient was saved 
by this mode of operation: the child was composed and sensible, had no ‘bad 
symptoms, and would have had none to the very end of the cure, had she been 
left alone it proves merely what is but too surely true, that often the patient sur= 
vives the most imprudent things the surgeon can do. 

I will now produce you evidence that I put no worse construction. upon this case 
than it should bear: It will prove to you, that, even where the depression is broad and 
deep, where convulsions have ensued, where the surgeon, alarmed.at these signs of 
danger, has made his incisions and his perforations, and tried ineffectually to raise the 
depression, the patient has survived both the depression and the ineffectual opera- 
tion, which must ever be a violent one. Mr Hill undertook, in an unfortunate hour, 
the following operation. ‘ A boy of the name of Carson, between five and. six 
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years of age, by the kick of a horse, had a domg piece of the os frontis beat in flat: 
He slept sound, as the people termed it, about two hours, and then fell into strong 
convulsions, The extravasation was so great externally, that the precise quantity’ 
of the bone depressed could not be determined, till the blood was discharged by a 
horizontal incision along the depression, by which I discovered it to be of ax elliptt- 
cal form, extending above two inches across the forehead, and above the right 
sinus frontalis, with a fissure all round it. The external discharge not relieving 
him, showed that the perforation would be necessary ; and, therefore, after allow- 
ing the first incision to bleed some ounces, it was stopped by dry dossils. Being 
determined, for the reasons formerly given, not to touch the depressed part, unless 
some symptoms should afterwards make it necessary, I continued the incision till 
there was room for perforating a quarter of an inch from the fissure, at the right 
end of the depression. _ The bleeding was troublesome ; but no arteries required 
to be stitched, but were stopped by dossils dipt in ardent spirits, and applied for 
half an hour. After which, just as much of the pericranium was removed as was 
necessary to admit the smallest head of the trepan.—The connecting blood-vessels 
betwixt the dura mater and scull were broken through the whole extent of the 
depression, being at least two inches ; for so far I introduced the levator, without 
opposition, and aitempted, with a good deal of force, to raise it; but in vain.— 
After the extravasated blood was discharged, three intersected stitches were put into 
the first incision above the depression, and it united ina few days ; and the rest of 
the skin healed in four weeks, without the intervention of any bad symptom.— 
He is well, 1771 ; and the depression, owing to his youth, is so expanded by na- 
tural growth and the callus, as not to be much perceived.” 

If any thing could repress the presumption of a man of an adventurous temper, 
this must: To propose an operation under protest, that it was the only possible 
means.to save the patient’s life : to. attempt that eperation : to see the patient survive 
the depression, which had been declared: fatal, unhurt by the additional violence 
of incisions, trepans, and levers! . Surely these facts should lead the surgeon, who 
had been in the habit of elevating inexorably every slight depression, into a new 
train of thought. 

The prominent points of this case of Mr Hill’s stand, in common sense and 
plain argument, thus: First, The depression, while it continues, does no harm, 
the boy being in his entire senses: Second, The surgeon is so alarmed at the very 
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appearance of depression, that he labours with every degree of violence to raise it, 
his own reputation, as well as the patient’s health, seeming to be at stake: Thirdly, 
Abandoning the operation, and leaving the depression as he found it, he puts three 
stitches in the wound, and so the integuments unite over the depression in a few 
days: Fourthly, The patient is no sconer recovered, and the wound healed, than 
the depression, which appeared so formidable to the surgeon when seen and felt at 
the bottom of a bloody wound, the depression, to raise which he willingly risked 
every thing, disappears spontaneously, so little is it off the level *. 

- It is from no petulant desire to injure the reputation, or criticise the practice, of 
a man so justly valued by his profession as O’Haloran ; there are, in the works. 
of some modern writers, absurdities which no one will condescend to criticise : 
every necessary criticism -of his practice is in truth a compliment to his authority, 
which is such that I would not willingly leave unrefuted any thing in his. writings: 
that seems to me dangerous. ; 

“ Patrick Casey (says Mr O’Haloran) was thrown from. his horse; with great 
force: the consequence was, fracture in part of the coronal bone, with great de- 
pression. I was requested, next morning, to. visit him ;. and, seeing his condition, 
I was just proceeding to the operation, when a surgeon: of the city appeared, who. 
said he was employed by Casey’s master to attend him. The depression was so. 
considerable, that the lower edge of the fracture: was beaten under the injured 
part; here I intended my operation, in order the more speedily and effectually to 
disengage the fracture: But this was opposed ; it was observed, that trepanning so: 
low down would leave a great deformity, and that the end proposed would be as 
well answered by perforating the bone at top. I opposed it in vain: I saw that 
the friends of the boy who were present, as well as himself, wished to have it 
done so. JL trepanned, introduced the levator, but could make no impression, as 


* These are not solitary, nor even rare cases. Read the following from Mr Hill. « February 
24.1750. Mr Robert Rae, when a young man, fell backward from his horse on a rock, about 
twelve miles from Dumfries. By his foot sticking in the stirrup, he was dragged some way, till the 
girth broke, and left him with his head betwixt two stones in a rill of water, where he would soon 
pte hep Sulfocated had nota shepherd boy “drawn him out.—A large piece of the left parietal 
bone was driven in backward to the lambdoid suture, with a fissure in the right parietal forward, 
being like a shepherd’s crook: notwithstanding the larger depression, there was no extravasation 5 
nor would ihe bones rise, though a very great force was employed ; but they exfoliated like the former, and, 
the aperture being wider, the protrusion was greater. ‘The cicatrix continued soft for three years, 
when it ossified completely. 
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the depressed parts were beyond the reach of the instrument. Y now proposed a 
second opening on the lower edge of the fracture, the first being impossible to 
answer the end proposed. This was not agreed to. It was observed, that an 
opening being made, no deposit could be formed, and that the depressed part 
would become gradually detached, and probably come away, which has sometimes 
happened. ‘The sore was carefully dressed, but the dura mater never assumed a 
right aspect ; however his spirits were good, and he had no complaint but what 
arose from the sore itself. "The discoloration of the dura mater made me iry, on 
the 15th, and again on the 17th, the effects of the elevator, but in vain !! We was 
up every day. The 24th, looking out of a window for some time, he perceived a 
slight chilliness ; at bed time he grew hot and feverish, was very restless, and had 
a strong shaking fit, This alteration was ascribed to’ his making too free with 
himself. But I saw and dreaded the consequences. I told the people that these 
alarming symptoms proceeded not from cold, but from the constant and uniform 
pressure of the brain ; and that if any chance remained for bis recovery, which I 
much doubted, it must be by a speedy removal of the cause ; and if they consented, 
1 would not shrink from this disagreeable business. J directly made the second 
perforation, and soon raised the part; but, alas! the mischief had been already 
completed. That day and the next he seemed a good deal lighter: but, about ten 
at night of the second day, his neck was observed to be covered by a bloody ichor 
issuing from the sore. Next morning his pulse was more languid, and the dura 
mater quite black. Towards night the bloody ichor increased ; he became slightly 
convulsed with stupor. About ten the substance of the brain poured forth, and 
he expired next morning.” 

This case reminds me of the circumstances of an operation in which I was a 
party ; where, although I was obliged to be a witness and unwilling assistant in 
much mangling, I saved the man a great deal more. There was, along with a 
wide fracture of the parietal bone, through which the extravasated blood was 
seen, a slight depression of it at one corner of the fracture: the trepan was 
applied: the extravasated blood rolled out : the duty of the surgeon was, ac- 
cording to my apprehension, completely fulfilled; but he was urged by others 
who were present to raise this depression, with a degree of earnestness which left him 
entirely responsible for the consequences. I most unwillingly witnessed, but would 
not consent to assist in this part of the operation, After extreme violence (for 
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always the violence is extreme where the surgeon’ works till hei is foiled) ‘it was 
found altogether impossible to elevate the depressed bone. The operator was now 
called upon, under the same responsibility, to make one, or, if necessary, two 
perforations, on the sides of the depressed portion, to raise it, I saw plainly that, 
if the operation, now protracted for an hour, should continue still another hour, 
the man would be carried off delirious ; that if the scuil was widely opened by two 
perforations, and by the tearing away the depressed bone, his chance for life was 
very slight. I said across to the surgeon, that if he would permit me, I should 
most willingly take the responsibility upon myself. On his consent, I put aside 
the busy fingers. that were searching for depressions, clapped a piece of lint on 
the dura mater, and conveyed him to bed, where he mended daily, and became a 
very stout and healthy man. 

Mr O’Haloran seems willing to vindicate himself, and is quite unconscious of 
the indecency of such repeated operations: he says, “ but, alas! the mischief was 
already completed ;” an expression neither delicate nor modest at the conclusion of 
a case where every kind of violence had been committed. A boy was trepan- 
ned, while in his perfect senses, in spite of his own remonstrances and those 
of his friends, this only choice being left. him, viz. whether he would be trepan- 
ned at the top of his head or at the bottom. Very wide indeed is the difference 
betwixt a case thus tortured with frequent. and_ partial operations, from that 
depression in which the integuments are laid Ricely upon it, and the case 
committed to nature. A perforation was made, the levator used in vain, the 
dura mater first hurt perhaps by the depression, then injured by every kind 
of tampering, began to inflame; yet his spirits continued unabated; he had no 
complaint. Mr O’Haloran, perpetually watching the aspect of the sore, ima- 
gining the dura mater discoloured, first on the fifteenth, and again on the seven- 
teenth, introduces his levator, and persists in poising up the depressed part: Still the 
boy’s health continues good ; he is daily out of bed: on the 24th, he is at the win- 
dow, takes cold, and has rigors. Then a new perforation is made ; the depression 
is forcibly raised ; and the patient dies on the third day after. Far from wondering 
at the fate of this patient, I can safely say I have often seen such doings, and never 
yet saw the patient survive. Indeed this is the very case to illustrate a rule to 
_ which I solicit your attention, “ Whatever you do, do with that kind of decision 
which may entitle you to success. If you resolve not to operate, then, after pick- 
ing away the fragments, and dressing the wound softly and gently, commit the 
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case wholly to nature. If you are to operate, do: all that-you have to do at 
once, nor think of changing your mind. with every variation of the symptoms, 
renewing your trepannings and ‘using the lever at the very moment when in- 
flammation is threatened.” 

Is it not mortifying, that the operation, on which the surgeon values himself so 
much, should be thus doubtful: That, when he has, with the usual eagerness te 
raise depressions, used every justifiable and every unjustifiable violence in vain, 
the patient lives in spite of the depression! in spite of his operation! This is a sad 
deception to which we are exposed: we are probably assuming to ourselves the merit 
of having saved those by our operations, whom we have only not destroyed, and 
such, perhaps, are all our boasted cures: that which is thus proved in a few cases 
may be suspected in many; for though there are not many in our profession who 
have had the strength of mind to commit such cures to nature, whenever, by in- 
evitable causes, we are compelled to suspend our designs, nature atchieves the 
cure. 

The bloody decrees of the surgeon against all who have depression of the scull 
are never so absolutely suspended, as where the ill constitution of the air in a 
great hospital is known, by the experience of centuries, to destroy all those who 
suffer operations on the head. Under this imperious necessity was Dessault, 
surgeon of the Hotel Dieu, who, during his administration, declined, even in the 
most urgent circumstances, to perform the operation of trepan, and found in the 
end how true the maxim is which I have just quoted from Perusinus the Roman 
surgeon: “ Magis servari eos qui citra scalpelli operam curantur, quam quibus 
cutis inciditur et os aperitur.” 

Dessault’s clinical practice, when he merely allowed the patients to lie undis- 
turbed and quiet, with a poultice to the fractured and depressed scull, and a dose 
of calomel to move the bowels, exhibits a splendid series of examples of what 
nature, wadisturbed by partial operations, will do; and taught Dessault himself, 
and proved to the profession, how great a proportion of those who are trepan- 
ned would live without the help of surgery: for many recovered after lying 
long in a state of stupor, accompanied with symptoms every way alarming, such as 
would, in any other circumstances, have induced Dessault or any surgeon to have 
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But Dessault, who was too much inured to bloody scenes to fear operating, and toe 


indifferent to the reputation of being an operator to feel any thing of the passion for 
cutting and trepanning, tried, for the first time, the great and important experi- 
ment of leaving his patients, having fractures and depressions of. the cranium, at 
quiet in their beds. Among others, one Joseph Gautier’s condition was in every 
sense interesting, but especially in the slow absorption of that' general suffusion. of 
blood, which we must presume to have taken place in the brain after so violent a con= 
cussion as he seems to have suffered, and'the gradual recovery of his senses, propor- 
tioned in all likelihood to that absorption, and-accompanying it step by step. “ Joseph 
Guatier, a hale young man, twenty-three years of age, was found in the morning un- 
der a window, which he was accustomed to scale when late abroad, lying ina state of 
stupor, and bathed in his blood, which streamed from his mouth and nostrils, and 
from his left ear. When he was brought from his village, a few miles distant from 
Paris; into the Hotel Dieu, he was still bleeding from the-mouth and nostrils, and | 
insensible; the body cold, the face deadly pale, and the pulse small and contracted. 
On his head were many marks of contusion ; and one over the lower and fore part 
of the parietal bone, was accompanied with a depression, deep in the center, and 
rising towards each side. ‘The clavicle, which was also fractured, being set and 
bandaged, the head was wrapped in a large poultice: next day he was better; the 
poultice was continued, and he was bled in the foot ; and in the evening his senses 
in some degree returned. On the sixth, he began to articulate, but indistinctly. 
By the seventh his senses were restored ; his taste, smell, and touch were perfect, 
but his vision somewhat impaired : he heard also imperfectly ; and, in respect to, his. 
intellect, the faculty of memory seemed much weakened ; he could by no means. 
recollect whence he came. “He had no pain: it was on the tenth day that he 
first tose ‘and walked: On the fourteenth, he walked abroad upon the bridge, and 
took his airing there daily, till the twentieth, when, the’ fractured clavicle being 
re-united, the bandages were undone. His memory mended daily ; his hearing 
became more acute; his eyes gained strength, but still the pupils remained dilated 
somewhat wider than in the natural state, and the scull remained manifestly de- 
pressed. ~ On the twenty-seventh, le was carried into the hall at lecture, and shewn 
to the pupils: this ‘was before he was dismissed. At the end of three weeks, he 
returned to show himself, his senses being entirely restored, and his memory pet 
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fect: the pupils of hhis eyes had recovered nearly their natural-smallness, except 
that the pupil of the left eye continued a little wider. 

In this case, when about the third day, the bumpy swelling and ecchymosis: be+ 
gan to subside, they felt the fracture and depression very distinctly, the fracture 
being of a circular form, about two inches and a half in diameter, -with one edge 
more raised than the other; and’ after his recovery it was still more plainly 
felt. 

«« * The invariably fatal consequences of using the trepan in the Hotel Dieu 
deterred Mr Dessault from using it on this occasion ; nor had ‘he any reason “to 
repent of his resolution.” Even when the depression seems to produce the worst 
signs ; when the patient bleeds from the nose and ears, and lies insensible ; when 
his senses are not merely stunned and shocked, but so materially injured that they 
recover slowly, it is safe to leave the depression untouched: to trepan where there 
are no such signs would be destruction. Mr Abernethy “ had ‘a man brought to 
St Bartholomew’s, who was hit on the forehead with a brick: The frontal bone 
was fractured half an inch above the orbit; the fracture measured two inches in 
length, and the upper portion of the brow was depressed about the eighth of an 
inch. He was not even stunned by the blow, and walked to the hospital without 
assistance, complaining only of soreness in the wounded integuments. He was 
bled ; was confined, much against his inclination, to a scanty and liquid diet, and 
was purged every second day. This patient did not experience any illness, and 
the wound soon healed.” But had Mr Abernethy been a- surgeon of the com- 
plexion [ have sometimes ventured to describe; had the patient been confined, 
much against his inclination, to an operation-table, and trepanued, there is little 
doubt I think how it would have fared with him. 

But this is the difference betwixt the proceedings of a man of sense and expe- 
rience, and a man of theory. There has been too much of surgery! A master 
in surgery can look, calmly and composedly, on that depression upon which a no- 


vice would instantly fasten his levers ; he can see the scalp whirled off from both 


* Journal de Chirurgie, tom. 1. p. 20. 
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sides of the scull* ; the parietal bones laid bare; the temporal and frontal bones 


also denuded ; part of one of the bones beaten in, for an inch in length, and more 
than the eight of an inch in depth, and a fracture extending downwards to the 
basis of the scull,—and yet refrain from trepanning. He can see a fracture similar 
to this, with a part of the bone depressed even a quarter of an inch below its na- 
tural level, without thinking of making an effort to raise it; and can even see the 
boy sicken on the third day, with headache and disturbed sleep, with dozing and. 


* « A lad, seventeen: years of age, had his. head pressed between a cart-wheel’ and’ a post; by 
which accident the scalp on both sides was turned downwards, so as to expose the lower half of the 
parietal bones, the squamous part of the temporal, and also part of the frontal and occipital bones ; 
about a quarter of the cranium being thus denuded of its coverings. The periosteum was im several 
places stript off from the scull, the scalp much bruised, and the posterior and inferior angle of the 
left parietal bone was beaten. in. The depressed portion, which: was visible, was an inch in length, 
aud more than the eighth of an inch below. the level of the cranium; but the fracture extended along: 
the squamous part of the’ temporal bone,. towards.the basis of the skull: it could not, however, be 
traced, as the temporal muscle had not been removed from that part by the injury. The scalp. 
being cleansed, was replaced, retained in its situation by slips of sticking-plaster, and a slight pressure: 
by. bandage was applied.. The boy qwas perfeét-y sensible, his pulse regulars and not quickened. He- 
had bled: considerably from: the temporal.artery, which had. been divided by the accident : eight 
ounces of blood. were, however, taken from his arm; and some purging medicine was administered. 
next morning, which. procured three or four. stools, The next day (Friday) his pulse beat 
nearly 120 in a minute; his skin was hot and dry; and he complained of pain in his. forehead. 
Twelve ounces. of blood were taken away, and four grains of pulvis antimonialis ordered’ to. 
be given three times. a. day. On Saturday, the former symptoms. still continued, and were 
rather increased.. The antimonial. powder. made him sick, or at least increased his. disposition. 
to be so. Fourteen ounces more of blood were taken from him; the vibratory feel of his pulse not 
being altered until that quantity was. taken away: the blood, on standing, appeared very buffy.. 
His skin, notwithstanding all this, still remained extremely. dry ; some antimonial. wine. was given, 
which produced vomiting. On-Sunday, his pulse was evidently lowered: by the evacuations he had 
undergone, but it was still. quick, and sufficiently strong. ‘The pain of his head: remained: as before. 
Having a sufficient number of stools, and the sickness still continuing, the antimonial powder was 
omitted. He was-bled, however, in-the vena saphena, and his feet and legs afterwards immersed 
in warm water; during which, he, for the first time, perspired copiously. A. blister. was also applied. 
to his neck,—-The scalp united, with only a trifling suppuration over the fractured part of the bone; 
and to this ready. union, the lowering plan, by preventing inflammation, seems very materially to 
have contributed. ‘The matter collected over the fracture was discharged by a puncture, and the 
boy got well,-—- Abernethy... 
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a slight convulsion, without being moved to do any thing rash or unbecoming *, 
While the tyro, just sent out from the schools, makes diligent inquisition into all the 
circumstances of a fracture, will allow not even a capillary fissure to escape his 
jealous search ; and, where there is hardly any visible fissure, imagines such inter- 
nal damages as may entitle him to “ set to work with his instruments,” and perform 
that great operation, which is to be the pride of his future years, “ boasting of 
that which is his shame.” : 

It is not honourable to our profession to have it thus proved, that while the 
opinion is almost universal that depression of the scull must oppress the brain, the 
fact is entirely the reverse : That, wherever by chance such depression has passed un- 
observed, or the friends have refused all surgical help ; wherever, by the deepness and 
firmness of the depression, it has been impossible to raise it ; wherever the danger of 
infection have deterred the surgeon from operating, or he has resisted the tempta- 
tion, and, by an effort of good sense, has ventured, at the risk of his reputation, to 
disregard the established maxim, the patient has done well. This is enough to 
throw a doubt upon all that has been doing for centuries ; and makes it a duty to 
tell you plainly, and without reserve, that the desire of leaving, in a dangerous 
operation, nothing undone, is not wise, and leads to nothing but rashness and 
violence : It is a prejudice so natural that it should be resisted ; it is a manner of 
reasoning, which is worse applied to this operation than to any in surgery. To 


leave -a Second Stone in the Bladder, while performing the operation Gf: Eis 


* A boy, about twelve years old, received a kick from a horse in Smithfield, which stunned him ;; 


and he was immediately brought to the hospital. ‘The integuments of the forehead were divided by 
the injury, and the superciliary ridge of the frontal bone depressed at éeast a quarter of an inch below 
its. original level ; the depressed portion measuring about an inch and a half in length. 

It is obvious that the bone could. not be thus depressed, without a fracture of some part of the basis 


of the scull occurring at the same time, on which account the case might be considered as more dan- 


gerous. In des than two hours be bad recovered from the immediate effe@ of the blow, being at that time 


perfectly sensible. Fourteen ounces of blood were taken from his arm ; his bowels were emptied by 2 


purge, and saline medicines, with antimonials, were directed to be given. He went on tolerably well 
for two days, at the end of which time; evident symptoms of considerable irritation of the brain took 


place: He now complained of pain in his head; slept little ; and, when dozing, often started, or 


was convulsed in a slight degree. To remove these symptoms, he was bled twice, took opening 
i i i i as allowe ly ast tae 
medicines occasionally, was kept quiet, and without light, and was allowed only a spare.diet. By, 


continuing this plan for about tliree weeks, he perfectly recovered, 
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thotomy, is to do nothing : to leave diseased glands in the Axilla, when extirpat- 
ing a cancerous breast, is to do worse than nothing: But to leave a slight De- 
pression of the scull, even when the patient is stunned and sickened, or any 
‘depression where there ate no bad symptoms, where the integuments are entire, 
when the patient is young, is to make a just and modest sacrifice of our wishes 


and prejudices to the safety of our patient. 
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EXCEPTIONS 
To the Gentral Rule of Leaving Depressrons to Nature ; or DEFINITIONS of those CASES which 


adlually require the use of the Trepan and Lever. 


I KNOw not whether I have persuaded you, but I have myself, to the most en- 
tire conviction, that of all the injuries of the scull that which is the most dreaded, 
viz. depression, is the least hurtful. I have seen such happy recoveries, where 


the depression was left undisturbed, such melancholy scenes when depression 
‘was taised at the expence of large perforations, and extensive. openings of the scull, 
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that I confess myself very indifferent to this kind of danger, and very doubtful of 
the propriety of such operations :; The practice which I think so very hurtful, it is 
my duty to oppose ; and I shall now endeavour to keep my promise with you, of 
explaining, first, the general rule, so as ta give you confidence, viz. “ That you are 
not to trepan nor elevate every depression : and, next, “ the exceptions, so fully as 
to prevent you, while you avoid the fault of hurry and impatience, running into 
any fatal error from neglect.” You will find that 1 have considered these excep- 
tions seriously, and that I retrace my opinions on this point to observation and 
experience. 

First, The general principle which I have Jaid down is illustrated, and, I believe, 
proved, by this figure, (Fig, 1. sheet 1... where ,@) represents the point from 
which a fracture of the parietal bone is bent down; .4. the natural level of the 
scull; (¢) the extent of the depression, deep and formidable when seen and touched 
outwardly ; but the space betwixt (> &c) demonstrates how very little the de- 
pressed bone is. off its level, how partial and trifling the pressure must be, how 
slight an intrusion this is upon the convexity of the scull; and the truth which this. 
plan demonstrates as probable is proved beyond a doubt, since, under the most 
extensive depressions of the scull, the patient pteserves his senses. Nothing is 
more essential than that you should have clear conceptions of the motives for ap- 
plying the trepan : it is one great point gained, to say with confidence, that “ this 
of depression is not among the number.” I never saw depression occasion stupor, 
nor the elevation of it bring relief; but many times when the surgeons have been: 
busy, in a mob, struggling and elevating depression, in a manner almost as rude 

as that of O’Haloran: with his four levers, the boy or man have been struggling. 
remonstrating, and making every kind of resistance *: Nay, it is most singular,. 

* There are, in my recollection, no cases, and I find in my readings very few, in which the de- 
pression seems to have occasioned stupor, or the elevation of it given relief. The following: obser- 
vation from La Motte is perhaps worth your notice as much as any. 

« A boy (says La Motte) was. rode over by a young prancing horse, which. pranced. upon him. 
There was a great wound, and much bone naked ; and besides there was a considerable depression, 
apparently made by the cauker or heel of the shoe. ‘his boy I found lying upon his back, crying 
out continually that he. was falling, that he was falling down! I trepanned, introduced the leva- 
tor, and raised the depressed bone. This boy, while the bone continued depressed, had conti- 
nually the feeling of a drunk person, of the room running round with him: But the moment the. 


pa »”» 
bone was raised, and the extravasated blood evacuated, he recovered his senses. P. 320.. 


we, 
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and not to be found in any equal number of injuries of the head of any other 
‘complexion, that, in all the instances of deep and wide depression which | have 
just quoted, or have yet to quote, the patient was sensible. 

Secondly, Though this general principle cannot but be acknowledged, it remains 
to be circumscribed by certain definite rules: As we should take different measures in 
aclean cut of the integuments, and a rude and mangled wound, where the parts were 
bruised, lacerated, and unfit for adhesion, we must take various measures in fracture 
of the scull, according to its peculiar circumstances ; and as there are circumstances 
which are found to prevent the adhesion of wounded integuments or wounded scalp, 
there are many which will prevent the healin : of a fractured scull, and cause it to in- 
flame the bone, and affect the dura mater: These are the exceptions, and.t they must 
be defined, and it is for this purpose that I have sketched la ee 
sheet 1.) representing that kind of depression which I judge to be safe e 
present pressure that fracture is dangerous ; therefore, when it runs i 1 al 
when there is a general depression, but no particular point forced in upon ‘the 
brain; where the declination of the depressed from the sound part of the scull is 
gradual and uniform ; when the whole line (2 4) is generally depressed, and the — 
central point (c) sinks deeper; though you can feel the hollow with your finger, 
and can see it (not without apprehension) when the coagulated blood is discharged ; 
yet as the center (c) does not intrude upon the brain, as this point does not dip so 
as to present points or spiculae to the dura mater; as there is no rough edge pre- 
sented on the inward surface, nor any rude shock, like that of a ball, to deprive 
the bone of life and prevent its healing ; as itis broken by such a force as fractures 
other bones, and is surrounded (as marked at d, fig 1.) with a mass of cellular 
substance, thickened by inflammation, and 2 the injection of blood into it, such 
as reunites other fractures ; the scull, pericraniu m, and dura mater, all mutually ad- 
here, and the.effects of such depression are never r felt. - 

Upon every principle, and every precedent, we are hoa to commit such a 
case to nature : it daily happens that boys have the forehead thus flattened by the 
kick of a horse ;_ sometimes dangerous spiculae, as where the caulkers of the shoe 
“have pierced the bone, are 1 ut away, and very properly, with ‘the trepan: some- 
; times, too, the bone is elevated 5 but very often it is left untouched, the wound 
lightly stitched, and dressed dry, and the parts re-unite and heal as in any other 


eRe a visible, but. harmless, depression remaining. While the integuments are 
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od 
entire, the inducement to leave them 80 is particul larly strong 5 when left entire, 
the consolidation of the parts, and the absorption of the blood, is certain, or al- 
most so: to open it, is to convert a simple into a compound fracture, with every 
danger of its not healing favourably. I remember to have put in my finger, 
through a wound in the scalp, and felt, in a very old woman, near 70 years of 
age, a depression of the parietal bone of two inches of extent, the fracture widé, 
the edges rough, and the depressed bone apparently driven far below the unhurt 
part of the scull; and the only notes I have taken of the case are, that she never 
o 
that she sat up to be dresse sai and kept her bed a few days ets through precaution 


dé 


passed one sleepless night, nor had one hour of sickness ; her appetite never declined ; 


rather than for want of spirits or mess and recovered as from the most ordinary 
wound. In those less advanced in life there is less danger ; and we have the best 
authority (the authority of those.whose general practice is to use the trepan) for 
affirming, that in such cases, not only the present depression does no: harm, but the 
fracture unites, and the wound closes ; the patient may even be seized with shi-+ 
verings, and the part with suppuration, (strong reason for suspecting a carious 
bone), yet such abscess, being punctured, will discharge “ a considerable quantity 


‘and the patient be in no danger *: Nay, we are assured, on the same 


tic 


of matter;” 


in a window into the street, and recelved a violent contusion.on the front 


ier the next morning, and found a considerable‘tumour, which to the 
touch seemed to contain some fluid; but.as 1 had seen marly similar ones subside_in four or. five 
lays, by the use of compresses wet in spirits, I treated this in the same manner. ‘The swelling, 
however, remained, and in five days ed opening it, which she would not permit. ‘The sixth 
day she again sent for me; the tumour the same, but the flu€tuation not so-sensible. T 


lia good deal of coagulated blood was disch ained. all that 


: P f oy eee 
laid open the part; -and a good deal of She com? 


x .: 1 . Cc 7 , 
and the next day of pain, and athin bloody, sanies came fromthe wound. .J found: not only the bane 


~ ae . PE PE foot aa ee eee a ny 2 sides ; 
bare, but a considerable fradlure, with ression.. L pressed with my finger the sides of the bone, 
but it remained firm to the touch, and she felt no uneasiness from it. I kept the wound open for 


some days, and finding no alarming symptoms, suffered it to heal, which it did by the end of the 
2 P © < é 


month. I recommended her to keep the part covered for some time, on account of the thinness of 


the cicatrix. This she neglected. In some days after, leaning over a garden wall, with a smart 
wind in her face, she was seized with a violent pain, and imagined the ‘wind was piercing into her 
V = a 
a 3: % ee ee Be ee ee ee RTs = = 
head. She slept little, and was the whole night in a fever. Next morning, I found the /fore- 
head greatly swel ed, and let out a-considerable quantity of matter. Yn-some time it got well; she had it 


7 
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covered with adhesive plaster, and never after complained. 
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es 
impartial testimony, that a bone loose and somewhat depressed will fix again*, 


But in boys especially, where depressed bone has in general no sharp edges ; 
where the scull rather bends than breaks; where the bone is vascular and growing, 
and the circulation in it and in the integuments sound and vigorous, the chance of 
fracture healing is so great, that | would not presume to touch it, unless in most 
peculiar circumstances ; especially as in boys the dura mater is too tender to serve 
as a second scull to sustain the pressure of the circulation within the brain: where- 
ever it is necessary to make large openings in the cranium of boys, protrusion of 
the brain and death ensue, ; 

It is not then the present but the remote consequences of depression we have to 
dread :.a depressed is more apt to become CARIOUS than a direct or linear fracture ; 
and it is as a fractured Rib or Sternum inflames the Pleura or Pericardium, that de- 
pressed fracture of the scull by becoming carious inflames the brain. This is an acci- 
dent which. may happen in any form of fracture, where the bone is but laid bare, 
or scratched, or punctured, as well as where it is depressed; it is one for which the sur- 
geon, who has endeavoured to reunite the fracture, can be no more blamed than he 
could be blamed for an extensive suppuration of the scalp, where having stitched 
the lips of the wound lightly and nicely together, and taken every pains to prevent 
suppuration, it had yet suppurated ; but it is an accident so frequent, and indeed so: 
much depending on peculiar forms of fracture, as to occasion a variety of excep- 
tions to the general rule. 

Thirdly. ‘The first exception which I would explain to you, is not of this. 
nature, but depends. on other concomitant circumstances. A fracture, with or 
without depression, may be of such extent as to indicate great violence, the con- 
comitant symptoms announcing extravasation: The fracture traversing the chan- 
nel wherein the great branches of the arteries of the dura mater are lodged, they 
are often lacerated, and pour out much blood, which may be actually seen oozing 
through the chinks of the fracture, and in such circumstances it is our duty to. 
operate: but then our sole motive for operating is to relieve the brain from. 


* « Samuel Haste received a wound on the upper part of the right parietal, bone, of two inches 
“jong, with a loose bone and fraéture. ‘Though the fracture could not admit of a doubt, yet there seemed 
to be but little depression, and the sides of it were firm to the touch. I saw no reason for the ope- 
ration at present, but carefully attended to the symptoms. In the space of four weeks the bone 
became covered, the wound healed, and he has since enjoyed perfectly good health.” —O’ Haloran. 
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the blood which oppresses it, not on account of the fracture, which only marks 
the place of the chief violence. Figure 3. may represent-such a fracture ; where (a) 
marks a wide fracture (through which the black blood is seen) running down into 
the orbit, perhaps into the basis of the scull ; (4) two other limbs of this wide and 
gaping fracture, running dowh along the temple, and backwards through the 
parietal bone ; (c) represents a large cornet of bone depressed, apparently loose, 
and so surrounded and insulated by the various chinks of the fissure, that you 
would believe, first, that it would be easily removed if that were reckoned prudent ; 
secondly, that it must be perfectly easy to elevate the slight depression of a bone so 
insulated ; thirdly, you would be naturally inclined to fear that such a bone could not 
have sufficient circulation to live: but all this is deception, a very common deception 5 
for such a bone is steady, immoveable, cannot by any force of the levator be 
elevated, and lives, and granulates : (¢d) marks the trepan circle which should be 
made in these circumstances, and the piece of bone being sawed through and picked 
away, the half-coagulated blood rolls out as black as pitch, and the patient is 
relieved and finally saved. 

This represents in truth the head of a very stout sailor lad, who, in going out upon 
the main-yard, to get in the studding-sail boom, fell clear from the height of the 
main-yard : no stay nor tackle broke his fall; he had not a wrist nor any part pained 
or bruised ; he lighted full on his forehead, which bore the whole force of the fall, 
and, by hitting a cat-head, (a solid projecting clump of timber, round which the 
tackles are secured) his scull was fractured with deep and wide rents, running 


downwards towards the basis, in every direction. This happened on Sunday ever 


ing ; he was immediately carried down to the cabin, and lay long insensible, and 


when he revived, found himself cold, giddy, sick, and powerless, and continued to 
vomit for some hours. - 

On Monday, when J saw him, there was no delirium nor confusion of intellect, 
night nor day; no faultering of the tongue; no dilatation of the pupil; no sign 
nor degree of palsy in the left side, and the vomiting had ceased: He complained 
of nothing but of indescribable suffering in his head, and a sort of oppression and 
misery during the night ; yet his condition was very decidedly marked by a sign, 
which I have seldom found deceive me, ‘a slowness and marked intermission of the 
pulse, which, throbbing slowly and heavily, pauses at every fifth or sixth beat. 
The wound in his forehead was right-lined, of small extent, about an inch and a 
half; not mangled nor lacerated ; the lips not puffed up by extravasation, but sim- 
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J9e CONDITION OF THE PATIENT DESCRIBED: 


ple,.as.it had been made with the blow of a pocker; and through this wound the 
probe, passing obliquely, discovered a slight depression, a rough edge of bone, and 
wide fractures, through which the buttoned point of the probe might have. passed, 
His condition was singular: He was a big and fleshy lad; and, from the. steadie 
ness of his posture, the sluggishness of his notions, the manner in which 
his limbs were folded, and the slow and oppressed way in which he spoke, 
from. the slowness of his breathing, together with various indescribable circum- 
stances, one felt, while standing over him and rousing him to answer questions, 
as if ¢onscious that he lay heavy on his bed*. His answers, even to the 
most curious questions, were circumstantial and correct ; but they were extort- 
ed by urging him to reply: his answers to each question were delivered slowly, 
after drawing a long breath, and with an oppressed sigh. He seemed to feel 
great oppression at the scrobiculis cordis: his head always dropped upon his: 
breast’; and his hands, when you raised them, dropped heavily by his. side. : 
You were conscious ‘of the pain it gave him to renew a conversation, by the 
slowness and sighing with which he began his replies: he lay still, oppressed, 
breathing slowly, with deep inspirations, and he had a corresponding pulse, for it 
throbbed slow and heavy, beat just so in the minute, and at every fifth or sixth: 
throb, it paused distinctly the space of one slow pulsation. 

His suffering during the night, he said, was inexpressibly preat, but it was such as: 
he could in no shape describe. He was told how doubtful his condition was, and 
how likely that we should advise him to submit to an operation : After passing one 
fight more in this oppressed condition, he allowed us to elongate the incision, 
making at the same time a crucial one, by which these terrible fractures (fig. 3.) 
were displayed ; but the inner surface of the flaps of skin was so exquisitely sen- 
sible}, and he was so far from. feeling all his misery, that he insisted upon being 
carried to bed.. 


* I do not scruple to copy expressions of this inaccurate kind from my Case-book, when I find 


them, however incorrect, to be suited to convey those lively impressions which one. has only in the 


moment of looking upon a patient. 


. + I cannot but mention here with approbation, the thin plates of iron used by Mr Croker King; 


as Defenders. I have often’seen much crying and struggling, severe and indecent violences used, 


the operation much protracted, and conducted altogether in a manner which must have shocked every 


spectator, from the want of them. Something of this kind should be in every trepan case ; this mea- 
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But, two nights more of that indescribable suffering, which he had. tried to ex- 
press to us, quite subdued. him): .He said, “Whatever we pleased'to do, with, him, 
was now welcome.” . The-flaps.of scalp were now, on Thursday, in a state of sup- 
puration ; the black blood was, atthe time of incision, distinguished through the 


fissures ; and: upon the circular piece of bone (d) being cut with the trepan, rolled 


out in large clots, I could feel a great hollow. betwixt the scull and dura mater, 
which was depressed, by: the extravasated: blood, and: the probe pressed:along unobs 


structed for several inches, im every: direction, from the trepan hole. To talk ‘of 


repeating the perforations till an: extravasation of this extent were uncovered, would 


be to think like a shool-boy : the process was in this case simple and: uninterrupted. 

The patient’s anxieties and oppression were gradually relieved. He was trepannedon 
Thursday; on Friday he felt quite relieved ; on Saturday, his slow, throbbing, and in- 
termitting pulse, had risen from fifty to eighty in the minute; and at each dressing 
serous exudation from the suriaces: melted and 
flowed out. At the first dressings, I made. way for its flowing out more freely, by 
introducing the probe, wrapped in oiled: lint, and moving it gently round betwixt 
the scull and dura mater; and as the dura mater rose, which it did visibly from 
day to day, it assu imeda vermeile colour: the scalp, bone, and dura mater were, in 
course of a fortnigh, one undistinguished mass of red granulations ; the process of 
healing was rapid and uninterrupter!, not even interrupted by the loosening of a small 
piece of bone, w hich was partly cut by the trepan and partly insulated by the frac-. 


ch I picked away, without the help of forceps, with the probe. I find 


ture, and whi 
that, on the Sunday following, I had beer obliged to turn out large clots of blood 
with the probe, which presented at the trepan hale, and extended far under the scull; 
and =e on the following days, I was occasionally obliged to use the syringe, 
with tepid milk, to wash out clots. 

Fourthly. Yet you must perceive, that it is not in such cases, that the gaping frac= 


ure, or even the excessive depression, that is an object of concern, but that the extra- 
vasated blood is at once the cause of the danger and of those signs which denote its 
existence; and those signs of extravasation may be so decisive, especially when con- 
joined with fracture and depression, as to induce you to cut open the integuments 
and perforate the scull, as in figure 4. This sketch, figure 4. represents the 


sure of precaution prevents one > of the most meritorious and necessary acts of professional cruelty 


from both appearing more barlarous, and being actually more painful, and less easily accom. 


plished. 


Cy 


* ae SECOND CASE OF FRACTURE WITH EXTRAVASATION. 


head of a fine sailor boy, of about fourteen years of age, spirited, active, and very 
thoughtless. While the vessel was unloading, he tripped in skipping about the 
deck, pitched headlong into the hold among casks, and was carried up into the 
air in a state of stupor, bleeding from the nostrils and vomiting. There was no 
external wound, but a universal extravasation of blood into the cellular snbstance 
of the scalp, especially over the right eye-brow, by which the eye was almost 
closed. It was some time before he was removed from the ship in the roads; and 
when I first saw him, it was easy, through the integuments, swelled as they were, 
to distinguish fractured edges, and a depressed bone ; but the extent or form of these 
could not be ascertained, and indeed they never should have been with me a motive 
for making incision into the swelled scalp, but that he lay still in a state of stupor, 
vomiting, and bleeding from the nostrils: his stupor was not the deadly snoring of 
the apoplectic state; it had the peculiar character which I have just attempted 
to delineate: He could be roused, was sensible and rational when’ excited, but 
still he was in a state of stupor, into which he instantly relapsed. Generally the re- 
moving the patient to an operation-table, and almost always the first incisions, excite 
the patient, though delirious, he becomes rational, though torpid, he is roused; 
yet still, even when thus roused, his actions bear the character of stupor or de- 
lirium. This boy, when carried to the operation-table, was goused to a perfect 
consciousness of every thing around him ; and, when the operation was done, said, 
“ I think I have borne it with spirit.” 

This boy then was perhaps a fit subject for the experiment of trying, how far the 
powers of Nature might prevail, in at once supporting the system under oppression, 
healing wide fractures, and absorbing much extravasated blood ; for while there was 
such extravasation outwardly, along with conspicuous fracture of the scull, there 
was great probability, almost a certainty, of extravasation within. It was an 
experiment I did by ne means feel myself intitled to make ; because, the stupor, 
the vomiting, the haemorrhagy from the nostrils continued: I therefore made an 
incision into the tumor, a long incision, which, directed by what I felt without, un- 
covered a long fracture, the circumstances of which ate represented in this sketch. 
The lower part of the forehead was more swelled with saggilation ; the eye Was more 
closed; the edges of the incision, when laid aside as here represented, were more 
choaked with coagulated blood than can be well represented in a drawing : the 
coagulated blood was also injected so into the cellular substance of the pericra- 
nium, that the fractures could be better felt than seen: but, one great fracture (4) 
running down the forehead, passed into the orbit, and was so very wide that it 
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easily admitted the handle of my scalpel: the other limb of the fracture (4) run 
round in the direction of the coronal stfture ; the whole piece and corner marked 
(c) was deeply depressed, and so far locked under the edge (@) that it was neces- 
sary to make those two perforations, and to cut off a small projecting corner with 
the finger-saw, before we could think of using the lever. The blood rolled out 
through the first perforation. The depression of the dura mater by the blood was as 
great as in the former case; the circle in which, I could with the probe feel it de- 
tached, was as wide: The rising of the pulse, which had been oppressed ; the reco- 


very from the stupor ; the granulation of the dura mater, and the closing of the 


wound ; and the daily issue of clotted blood, make this, in all respects, a just paral- 


lel with the case I have just related. The extent of the wound was such, that 
the boy was not dismissed till the 9th of January, the 7th of September being 
the day of his fall: But what surprised and gratified me was this,—The piece 
of bone marked (c), which had been depressed and elevated, actually meved 
with each pulse of the brain, so loose did it lie upon the dura mater. I feared, 
when I saw the dura mater through the trepan holes, red and granulating ; when, 
on the 20th day from that of the operation, I found also all the exposed part of the 
scull covered with a fine and florid pile of granulations, this triangular piece of 
bone excepted, (which continued yellow, quite bare, and still moveable}, that 
it must become entirely carious, and exfoliate ; and that this, by protracting the cure, 
or, by its exposing the brain, might bring the boy into new danger: I had this 
impression on the 30th of November, and marked it in my daily report; but by 


the 6th of December, the same pile of florid granulations had. crept along over the 


whole surface of this portion of the scull, and by the 14th the whole wound was; 


eicatrized. 
Such wide and gaping fractures, then, imply a very heavy blow, or a fall from 
a great heighth : I find them often accompanied with deep apoplectic stupor, with: 
palsy of one side, dilated pupils, and involuntary stools; with groaning and sigh- 
ing, an uneasy tossing from side to side in bed, as if from oppression, and a frequent 
raising of the hand to the affected side of the head. : 
. Fifthly. There is a kind of danger inseparable from: certain forms of dc- 
pressed fracture, which no experienced surgeon will despise. The fracture, 
- No. 2. sheet 1. flat and even, having no particular point depressed, causing no stu- 
por, and attended with.no ill signs, is by no means a fit subject for operation: but, 


where (as in sheet 2, fig. 2.) the fracture is radiated and pointed where the bones: 


- © 


ey 


TO4 OF DEPRFSSION WITH SPICULAE. 


do not* “ lie pashed or loose upon the dura maier,” and yet are much shivered ; 
where not a long flat edge is driven under the sound bone, but particular points are 
depressed, presenting probably on their inner surface spiculae and irregular and jagged 
edges, there is imminent danger, not from the depressed bone lying heavy upon the 
brain, but from its points pricking the dura mater, whence, on the eighth or tenth 
day, inflammation extends from the membrane to the brain, shiverings and tremors 
come on, and the patient dies: Not the long and wide fracture (a a, fig. 2.) nor 
the general depression produced by the yielding of the three triangular portions 
(b, c,d.) are the cause of danger, but the dipping in a more perpendicular direc- 
ion of the point (¢), which, being central, has teceived a great proportion of the 
force, and which, by being driven deeper than the lateral parts (6 and c), is likely to 
carry down splinters from the inner table of one er both these portions: It is be- 
eauise the scull consists of two tables, and not by the peculiar fragility (though i it is 
more fragile) of the inner table, that points and: spiculae of it are so apt to | be « driven 
into the brain : when the pointed portion (d)i is driven below. the k v 


guous parts (d and c), it leaves behind it the outer table : 


: of each of these ‘Portions, 
but it passes the inner table, and, as it is driven inwards, every inequality, or angle 


* of the fracture, makes a resistance by which splinters are not only carried before 
the poiat (7), ag driven ver tically, like pins or sharp wedges, through the dura 
mater. “The experienced surgeon distinguishes at a glance the forms of fracture 
in which there is danger of this kind: and, in a fracture of the form here des- 
cribed, radiated, pointed, and depressed, as there is no room betwixt fragments 
lapped over other, like fingers when plaited and squeezed together, to admit a lever, 
{ think it right to apply the trepan at the angle (e), (as usually there is such an 
angle in every fracture of this species), through which the lever, being introduced 
under the depressed points, raises them, and the probe, being turned round within 
the scull, will ascertain whether any rough edges still prey, or whether os 
spicu laé or dangerous points Back. in-the membrane. 

Fifibly. Fraetares of thisform may prove dang:rous, but depress of the kind 
which I am next to ee must be so, ‘The form of depression represented 4 in 


sheet 3. fig. 6. iss as happens when a man is thrown from a stumbling horsé, 


and pitches with his h ee directly against a stone ; or when he falls from a yard-arm, 


for example, and pitches upon the deck ; -or ee a block and tackle, or a corner- 
stone from a building, falls directly upon his head. ‘This fracture is described by 


e of the conti- 
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the ancients under the title of Cameratio, the camerated fracttite, as resembling the 
inverted tiles of a house ; the center is depressed in a direct line, the sides decline 
towards that center, like the form which the two hands make when laid together 
édgeways. ‘The form of this peculiar fracture has been but too minutely described ; 
while its character has been less an object of attention, though, from its very 
form, these inferences are plain: First, That in consequence of its great éxtent, both 
lengthways and from side to side, the oppression of the brain, if such an effect 
could be produced by depression of the scull, should be most manifest; yet I 
affirm, from experience, that such effect is rarely felt, and shall prove, at the 
leasts that oppression of the brain is not inseparable from this kind of depression : 
Secondly, I shall prove, That from. the depth to which the central fine, of 
direct fracture, is depressed, there must invariably be presented two rough and 
very dangerous edges, which, by irritating the dura mater, will cause sup- 
puration: Thirdly, That though the patient should escape this danger, the 
circular fracture or crack which surrounds the whole, and which must invariably 
accompany depression of this form, (without which indeed the bone, in an adult 
at least, could not yield), must almost always insulate the depressed pieces, they 
must in nine of ten cases become carious, and to prevent these manifest dangers, 
I imagine it to be clearly the duty of the surgeon to elevate and pick them away, by 
pressing in his lever betwixt the edges of fissures usually very wide ; or, this being ei- 
ther impracticable, on accotint of the wedge-like impaction of the depressed portions, 
or dangcrous from thie dipping of one end of so long and broad a fracture, while the 
other is rising, he should apply the trepan in the manner represented in figure 7. 
applying successively the crowns of the trepan (a, 5, and c.) til the bone can be 
raised without being turned in upon the brain. 

The case, which I have selected for illustrating this principle, is that of 
an old man, of the name of Thompson, who might have been saved’ by 
a timely operation, but who was lost by delay. He had fallen headlong down 
4 precipice, (the Calton), fractured his scull, had a depression of the depth 
and extent you see marked in this slight sketch, (sheet 3. fig. 6. and 7.) a 
double depression in the very course of the great longitudinal sinus and of the 
falx, which, if any thing could oppress the brain and disorder its circula- 
tion, should have produced that effect: but so slightly was he affected, that 


nineteen days elapsed without himself feeling, or his friends suggesting, the pro- 


priety of procuring assistance, At the end of twenty days, this was his condition : 


Vor. Il. 2. 


4 
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The depression was manifest to the touch and to the eye; the whole extent of the 
bone was black and bare, and a pale granulated fungus surrounded it : he had never, 
hom the moment of the accident, had one hour of sickness, or vertigo, or any consi- 
derable pain, but, on the twentieth, began to lose his appetite, became drowsy when 
undisturbed, and languid when forced to speak or move; his pulse was rapid and small, 
his nights were passed in confusion.—On the twenty-second day, he complained of 
more than usual pain, of slight vertigo, and of nausea; and these symptoms succeeding 
a night of confusion and delirium, in which he struggled often to get out of bed, 
made it necessary to perform straightway an operation so obviously necessary, 
which had indeed been resolved on, and delayed only by necessary arrangements. 
The crown of the trepan was applied twice, and through each perforation the 
lever was introduced, and the bone poised up, but could not be safely moved. 
till the third perforation set it quite free, when all the blackened bone was taken: 
Oy: 

. But oa before the operation was performed, the fatal inflammation had. be« 
gun ; so. it appeared from the depth and extent of the fatal abscess, which had. 
indeed destroyed one entire hemisphere of the brain. Hitherto. his. state might 
rather be described by the term drowsiness. than stupor: but the delirium of the. 
night preceding the operation was a decisive and fatal sign.. This.delirium. never: 
ceased: in the present, as in all cases that I have. watched, the symptoms, 
were aggravated during the night: In suppuration of the brain, every long slum- 
her. is: followed by a degree of delirium, and the fate of a patieut, whose condi- 
tion cannot be suspected from any symptoms occurring during the day, may 
he prognosticated from the confusion in which he passes. the night. Through, 
the night following the operation, our patient started up frequently, struggled to. 
get out of bed, talked incoherently, but the return of light restored his senses, and 
during the day he was rational and composed, but still he slumbered: This was his. 
condition during the nine days that he survived the operation : His pulse was.a hun- 
dred and twelve, weak. and variable; he was restless and confused during the 
day, especially after slumbering, and was. delirious during the night: from the 
gpening in the scull, there was a considerable oozing of blood and of bloody 
serum. ‘The third and fourth nights after the operation were less perturbed :. dur- 
ing the fifth and sixth, he was extremely restless and agitated, speaking much, 
and struggling to get out of bed: the dura mater appeared now black and slough- 
ing, with a foetid, thin, and blood discharge. On. the seventh, he became coma- 
tose ; his cheek had a circumscribed and_ hectic flush; his pulse beat 120 ; there 
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was no more delirium, he lay insensible, and passed his urine and faeces inconsci= 
ously : On the sixth, seventh, and eighth days, the coma became deeper ; he lay 
still, and muttering ; and, after slight convulsive rigors, expired, on the ninth day 
after the operation, the twenty-eighth from the time of his fall. In describing 
deep suppuration of the brain, to speak of the laxatives and draughts that are ad- 
ministered, or of their effects, were a very trivial detail. 

The dissection of the scull and brain are represented in the Plate facing this page, 
where (fig. 8.) shows the external surface of the scull, the whole extent of the fracture 
and of the denuded dura mater being seen ; where (a, 4, and c.) denote the three 
circular incisions made with the crown of the trepan; (@ and ¢,) the parts of the 
scull which had scaled off, rather by ulceration and caries than by the force of 
the blow; from (fto g) marks the extent of the naked dura mater, while (A) 
marks a large slit-like opening, an inch or more in length, caused by sloughing and 
bursting of the dura mater in the latter days of his existence, and through which 
the matter from the abscess of the brain flowed copiously. The whole of the right 
hemisphere of the brain was in a state of suppuration; the basis of the abscess was 
very large ; the opening through the dura mater, as represented at (7) in figure 9; 
was like that made by a large abscess lancet, into the sac of any great tumour: the 
medullary substance of the brain was soft and gelatinous; the part immediately 
surrounding the abscess was gangrenous, marked by a black or leaden colour, ex- 
tending an inch or more round every part of the abscess, and terminating in a disk 
‘or halos of a deep green colour: The left hemisphere was also, in a degree, 
tainted with the same colours and slightly ulcerated on its surfaces. 

Seventhly. Punctured Fracture is that form of wound in the bone which has the 
same relation to these wide fractures and broad depressions, that the stab of a bayo- 
net has to the cut of a sabre; plainly and indisputably requires the trepan, for 
‘1 no case can we divine how deep the point may have gone ; how far the ball, wea- 
pon, or point, may have sunk into the brain; in what degree or form the bone, 
especially its inner table, may be fractured : blood. is often extravasated, and often 
spiculae stick in the dura mater, or in the sinuses: The present injuries are sufli- 
cient motives for applying the trepan, and caries is in this form of fracture almost 
inevitable. I hold it to be the duty of the surgeon in all such fractures to use the 
trepan ; to place the center-pin of his instrument as close by the center of the frac- 
ture as its irregularities will allow ; and to operate with a crown so large as to cover 
all the fracture, and cut it out at once. - The sketches, (sheet 4. fig. ro. and 11.) 

gl2 | 
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represent punctured fractures. Figure ro. represents that of a man who having, 
in a low tippling cellar, got into a drunken brawl, one Sunday night, was, by the 
man who kept the cellar, pushed backwards, (but without a blow and without ma- 
lice), and his heel encountering a stool, he fell directly backwards, so as to hit the 
ear of a carron pot, and the point of it, entering deeply into. the occiput, made a 
punctured wound, which you perceive might have been entirely covered and 
fairly sawed out by one large crown of the trepan; but the brain was so inundated 
with blood, from the splinters of bone transfixing the sinus, that he died, 1 may say 
upon the spot, in convulsions: he died betwixt night and morning, and before we 
could have matters arranged for applying the trepan: the immediate and first 
inquiry proved so manifestly that there was no malice, that no prosecution ensued, 
Figure 11. shows the star-like fracture produced by the ball, in the French Captain, 
whose case is narrated in an early part of the volume, whose life was in danger 
from that caries which must have come in process of time, who was saved by 
cutting out at once the shattered bone and flattened ball. 

Such cases remind me of the necessity of establishing this asa rule, “ That all 
punctured fractures should be trepanned,” and of enumerating the general accidents 
by which they are produced *. When a man falls backwards against the’sharp cor- 

* The melancholy consequences are admirably depicted in the following singular cases, where the 
fracture was so minute that, had the integuments been fully opened, it might have escaped investi- 


gation’; and yet the cutting out of such punctured piece of bone early could alone have saved ‘the 
boy's 8 life. 

eee — Brand, aged about 14, was struck on the temple by a pair of scissars flung at him, the point 
of which stuck a little above the external canthus of his eye, till it was pulled out. A bit of sugar 
tied on the wound by his mother stopped the blood. He complained little for two or three days; 
but the pain gradually increased every day after. Howevér, he went about till the eighth day, 
when he fell into convulsions, and I was sent for.—There was a hard tumor under the pericranium 
and crotaphite muscle, so tense that a fluctuation in it could with difficulty be perceived. ‘The tu- 
mor Jay so exactly under the artery, that it could not be laid fully open without wounding the artery. 
To prevent an haemorrhage, therefore, I cut the artery and all through to the bone with a bistoury. 
About half an ounce of well-conditioned pus rushed out, by which he was greatly relieved.-~W hen 
I thought enough of blood had been discharged, it was easily stopped by a dry dossil and a halfpenny 
in the compress.---Next day he was brought to town; and Dr Gilchrist ordered such internal me- 
dicines as were judged proper for him, and he continued easier for two or three days. After which 
the violent headache and vomiting returned and lasted two or three days more, when a large quan- 
tity of matter burst out from within the scull, which again gaye some ease.---But, though the orifice 
im the integuments was enlarged, no further discharge could be procured, He died in a day or two 
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net of a stove or grate ; when, by the bursting of a fowling-piece, either the fragments 
of the gun-barrel, or the breech-pin enter into the forehead; when, by a blow from 
a hammer, from the keys of a crane swinging and hitting the head; when, by the 
blow of a sharp pointed stone, making a radiated wound of the scull, depressed 
in the center ; when a splinter from a carronade, or bolts, nails, or other fragments 
of iron have, in a sea engagement, penetrated the scull; when a musket-ball, a 
dagger’s point *, or the point of a pike or bayonet, stick in it—the fractured 


after, being the sixteenth day after the accident.---On opening his head, half a pound of pus was 
found in the brain, and the hole in the scull made by the scissars would not admit the point of a 
pin.--His friends absolutely refused the trepan, by which he probably might have been saved. His 
death, however, was of use to others, who more readily submitted to the operation, upon seeing the 


fatal consequences of neglecting it in his case. 


* In page 16 of Marchetti, there is an interesting case of a man who had been wounded with 
a dagger. “ He was apparently cured, a sort of cicatrix was formed ; but all was not sound below ; for 
in about three months after, he began to have epileptic fits; and he had his fits about two or three 
times every month. Sala, who was in the consultation with Marchetti, asked him, whether he had 


_ ever had ablow on the head? He told the story. Then, a probe being introduced under a sort ef 


scab, which was in place of a proper cicatrix, they found a fistula, leading to the bone. ‘The opening 
was dilated with the knife. Next day the trepan was applied : a yellow ichor flowed out from the 
Gura mater ; it was filled up with florid granulations. In thirty days he was cured, and the epi- 
lepsy never returned.” 

« A few days before the battle at Worcester, while we were dressing the wounded soldiers, one was. 
brought to us shot with a musket-bullet on the right side of his head. My servant Will. Clarke, 
now dwelling at Bridgenorth, in dressing his wound, felt the shot sticking deep in the scull. I has- 
tened to him, and saw the man speechless. We laid the cranium bare by a circular incision, and 
permitted it to bleed: then passing in a levator, we raised up the bullet, and pulled out the depressed 
bones, with which there came away some blood, and a little of the brain. ‘This being wiped away,. 
there appeared a large wound in the dura mater. We dressed it with a sindon dipt in of. ros. and 
resina, and filled up the cavity wish dossils of lint. Having so likewise dressed up the trepanned 
bone, we applied our digestives to the lips of the wound, with emp. @ dof, and bandage over all, Be- 


fore we had dressed him up, he lifted up his eyes, and asked how he came amongst.us. Several other 


. things he demanded of us. We caused him afterwards to be removed, and continued our care of 


him. ‘The wound did digest, and somewhat of the brain came away each day; yet his speech con- 
tinued : But what became of him after our defeat, I do not know.---Wiseman, p. 148. 

Bartholine tells us of a man in Pavia, who being wounded behind the ear with a sword, the point 
stuck in the bone. He remained at Pavia some months. It would appear that the surgeons had made 
many attempts, but surely they must have been irresolute ones, to take it out. He left Pavia: He died of 
it. But how long he lived with the point of the sword sticking in his scull, Bartholine did not know:. 
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bone, and the fragment of the weapon or the ball, must be cut out with the trepaw, 
else, slightly as the patient feels the wound, he will, by the inflaming of the bone 
and the suppuration of the dura mater, be irrecoverably lost, before the symptoms 
indicate danger. These are almost the only fractures in which I think the largest 
sized trepan should be used. 

Shocking as the accident was, which I am now going to relate, I hardly ever 
saw a punctured fracture that I would so willingly have left to nature as that represent- 
ed in the drawing, No. 12. which represents the scull of Billy Cameron, a boy of 
about twelve years of age. He was occupied a whole morning, with his little play- 
fellows, in swinging upon an area door: The staple was loose ; the insecurity of ; 
the door made a part of the pleasure they had in swinging upon it. When it came 
round to this little boy’s turn, the stone in which the staple was socketed gave 
way ; the gate of cast iron, the corner-stone, and the boy, tumbled all at once into the 

| area : A good woman ran out instantly to lift the boy, and found him lying with his 
head pinned to the ground, betwixt two of the iron pikes, one of which had graz- 
ed and wounded the left side of the head, while another had pierced the scull, 
‘and was sticking in the parietal bone, the weight of the gate and the stone lying 
above him. She carried him in her arms into her house, where he lay without . 
a sigh or-a struggle, cold, pale, and death-like, for ten minutes: he then began to 
draw long breathes, to groan, and to open his eyes ; when his elder brother passing, 
and hearing of the nature of the accident, went into the house, from a common 
impulse of humanity, and found his little brother in this mangled condition. He 
‘called a sedan chair, and placing him on his knee on pillows, brought him to the 
Infirmary. : 


Vestingius told Bartholine another singular instance, somewhat of the same kind, of a woman who was 
wounded by her lover (out of jealousy upon the entering of a rival into the chamber) with a dagger, the 
point of which stuck in the scull: but this woman recovered ; for though they could not at first, extract 
the point of the weapon, yet, after some time, the wounded part of the cranium gave way of its own 
accord (probably by suppuration and caries) ; the point of the dagger loosened, and they got it drawn 
out with forceps. And J. Dom. Sala told Bartholine, That he had even seen a person. live, with the 
point of a sword sticking not only in the bone, but in the substance of the brain itself, who enjoyed 
tolerable health, except that he had frequent epileptic fits. But how they could allow a man to 
continue in such a dangerous situation, with the point of a weapon plainly sticking in the brain, with 
epileptic fits, and exposed of course, upon the slightest irregularity, to be seized with paralysis and 
convulsion, and so to die, amazes me. Why, if it had been a thorn sticking under the nail of the 
great toe, they should have cut it out. : 
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_ By the time his father and mother had arrived, he was quite collected, and in his 
senses, he was sitting up, while his head was shaved, his mother took him 
upon her knee, and soothed him ; he laid down his head upon her bosom, and 
cried; but he wiped away the blood carefully and nicely with his handkerchief ; 
was perfectly collected and obedient, and.neither cried nor struggled. The wounds 
were, one upon the left side, slight"and superficial, from the grazing of one of 
the pikes ; another in the right temple, or rather about the center of the parietal 
bone, very deep. The punctured wound of the integuments admitted a probe, 
which, passing obliquely backwards, encountered the edge of a deep depressed 
fracture: The iron point had not directly pierced the scull, but crushed and 
burst through the bone obliquely, and, by a lateral pressure, it had so bent 
down a piece of the scull, that the fracture was long and the depression broad ; 
but the integuments were only slightly wounded, they were punctured, and 
not torn. The boy was in his perfect senses, without even that tremor or 
agitation which such an accident might occasion; no weakness of one side ;,. 
no stupor ; no vomiting ; no dilatation of the pupil; no slowness nor pausing: 
of the pulse, such as usually accompanies effusion of blood. I was averse from 
the proposal of opening the integuments, and ventured to prognosticate the worst 
consequences if a fracture, already so extensive, was trepanned, and the bones tora 
away: But the boy, though there was not the shadow of an ill symptom, was tre- 
panned ; a long incision was made: the crown of the trepan was applied where the 
circle is traced in this plan at (a) No. 12.: the two pieces of bone, (b and c), each 
half an inch broad and an inch long, were twisted and pulled away; two smaller 
fragments were loosened and pulled away by the help of the levator and forceps = 
all in short that was depressed was disengaged and separated ; and the boy, whose 
condition was after the accident doubtful, lay now in a most perilous state: the 
integuments cut up to the extent of three inches; the scull opened to the same: 
extent; the dura mater left to sustain alone the force of the arterial pulsations, the: 
brain already protruding, even while the dura mater was still entire. I never, 
in boys, find the dura mater capable of supporting itself ; wherever the openings 
are thus wide, it inflames, sloughs, gives way at one or more points, and the 
PROPER SUBSTANCE OF THE BRAIN, previously suppurated and ready to — a 
fungus, protrudes : so it was in this case, and the fan ¥ epee in the 
sketch, fig.-13. The boy’s condition, while he lived, is explained in page 67% 
of this work ; the dissection of his brain exhibited, along with the general pheno 


mena there described, the following peculiarities. 
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“ The chief disorder lay in the right hemisphere of the brain, though it was in 
part communicated to the left*. The left ventricle was somewhat enlarged, its 
surface irregular and soft, with suppuration, while a dirty greenish-coloured ‘pus 
lined the walls: ‘The inflammation, thus communicated to the left side, was uni- 
versally diffused : the substance of the brain, in its anterior part, remained natural ; 
the cortical and medullary parts were distinguished by the usual colours and forms, 
but the substance of the brain, where it approaches either inflamed surface, the ( 
inflamed surface, viz. of the ventricle, or the suppurated surface of the hemisphere, 
assumes a dirty olive green colour, which muddy and dusky green is the prevail- 
ing colour of the inflamed or half-gangrened parts, Immediately opposite to the wide 
opening of the scull, all distinction of medullary and cineritious substance ceases; the 
brain has degenerated into a confused mass, which may be represented, in a drawing 
or a model, by a ground of olive green touched with spots of vermilion, like ex- 
travasated blood. ‘The dura mater covering the right hemisphere of the brain was 
much thickened and leathery-like ; its vessels conspicuous, red, and turgid, and coated 
with a tenacious coat of pus, greatly resembling and in some degree partaking of the 

nature of coagulable lymph ; but there was much unequivocal pus spread over all the 
hemishpere, reaching even to the basis of the scull, The most difficult and interesting 
; part of the anatomical inquiry was that which related to the state and origin of the 
fungus: It proceeded apparenly from the membranes of the brain, from the pia 
mater ; it was elongated from the surface of the brain in the form of threads, the 


remains, | presume, of vessels which gave consistence and stren 
other respects resembled mucus, 


gth to what in 
The dura mater was perforated, but not round the 
margin of the circle made by the trepan, as if wounded by the te 


ment; the openings were round and centrical in regard to t 
the membrane, and were filled by the protruding parts of the fungus.” 

I should add, Fhat in taking the cast from this boy’s head, which I did with 
my own hand, not trusting to a figure-caster, the fungus stuck firmly to the mould, 


eth of the instru- 
he naked part of 


* The descviption of the boy’s condition, from the moment of the accident to that of his death’ 


The more particular dissection of the 
brain, which is now described, is from additional notes, 


first exhibits a general view of the inflamed brain ; the 


is from my own notes, p. 671. 


protrusion or fungus of the 
made by my brother Mr Charles Bell. ‘The 


second, a particular anatomy of the protruding 
tumor. And I recollect it was my brother’s chief intention to ascertain, by a careful disseetions 


whether the vessels of se of the pia mater or brain, 


stch fungus were continuous with tho 
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in consequence of its vascularity. and connection with the brain ; it was then (in pull. 
ing away the mould) that the tumor lost its form, but not its vascularity, for its ves- 
sels hung in long sttings through the several openings of the dura mater; the sketch, 
No. 13. represents the head of this boy in the moment of death. Surely he had been 
safer if left untrepanned : I attribute his fate to the large openings, yet without the 
shadow of blame on the part of the operator, who proceeded according to the 
strict rules of surgery, and took no bones away but such as were loose. It is never~ 
theless a question, and ever must be, whether he might not have survived. had 
his wound, shocking as it was, been left to natu. 

Eightly. One principle, relating occasionally to every form of fractute; to the 
depression ; the angular and fractured wound of the scull; the mere rima of 
fissure ; nay, even to the slightest bruise of a bone, is this-that every such 
fracture is apt to become cartous. When, by carelessness or design, a fracture has 
been quite neglected, or imprudently treated ; when, along with a fracture or fissure, 
the scull has been grinded and bruised by a carriage wheel, or grazed and deadened 
by a musket-ball ; when the wound and the exposed bone has been much neglected or 
much tormented, by the ignorant surgeon, the fractured part becomes carious ; when 
the wound becomes pale and flabby, the bone still seeming to the touch of the probe 
bare and rough, or in part exposed, yellow, duskish, or inclined to blackness; when 
the patient sickens and becomes languid, with a furred tongue, a hot skin, anda febrile 
pulse, and a corded feeling within the head—let the surgeon no longer show his hu- 
manity or skill, by, watching his patient, but make haste to perforate the scull: 
if he perforate early, he will find but a little cream-coloured pus upon the dura 
mater, which will granulate and reunite with the inner surface of the scull; but 
if he wait but three days, the ulceration will affect the brain. 

Let this, qualified with such exceptions as your own good sense and exe 
perience may suggest, be your rule of practice. It is not by neglecting de- 
pression, which never is in itself hurtful, but by disregarding a carious bone, and 
the slight but mortal sicns of internal suppuration, that many patients are lost. 


A little boy, L 


crushed betwixt a cart-wheel and the wall, thrown down, mangled, and carried. 


D , of the age of Cameron, in going to school, was 


home with a wide and lacerated wound of the scalp, and a very slight de-- 
pression of the bone. The scull of this boy is represented in sheet 3. fig. 14. 
jon) mreo ; +} 
The integuments were lacerated and turned back, so as to display an inconsider able 
fracture and slight depression in the fontanel, where the coronal and sagittal sutures 
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cross; the wound was but slightly lacerated, the fracture by no means des. 
perate, and the depression harmless, for the boy was composed and perfectly calm. 
The integuments were cleaned and replaced ; and for three weeks the boy enjoyed 
perfect health, the wound granulating and appearing to heal. All along, his dan- 


ger might have been prognosticated from the state of the wound; for though 


it granulated, it did not heal; the lips were florid, but separate; the lower 


surface was quite detached from the scull, the bone rough, and the edges of the 


fracture, rough and carious, encountered the point of the probe: But in the fourth 


week his danger was declared, and the affection of the brain begun ; he was fe- 


verish, had acute pain in the head, had frequent startings and aguish shiverings, 
and passed his nights without sleep: Not only was the state of the wound over- 


looked, and the first signs of internal suppuration disregarded, but though, on the 


twenty-eighth day, his headaches were aggravated, though he was seized with con~ 


vulsion, became paralytic of the left side, and his pupils were dilated, no anxiety 
was excited even by these decided signs of suppurating brain; he was immersed 
in the warm bath, had a glyster administered, and, fo revive him Jrom this debility t 
had occasionally A LITTLE PORT WINE! Two days had the boy lain in this condi- 
tion, before the fracture and wound became a subject of attention; then the scalp 
was, by cutting a few bridles of adhesion which retained it, thrown back, the scull 
was again uncovered as at first ; a fracture, with slight and general depression, was 


plainly perceived; but a much more dismal appearance, in my opinion, was the 
blackness of the bone, which, in all the depressed part, and to some extent around 


it, was now discoloured. 
Though the child had long been distracted with severe pain in the head, had 
been struck with palsy, accompanied with occasional convulsions, and now lay 


oppressed, with a dilated pupil, it was. with difficulty the surgeon was prevailed 
with to look upon him with any degree of interest; at last he was induced to 


perform the operation of trepan, but with what views I never yet could compre- 


hend: The case plainly required the cutting out of the carious bone; under that 
surely lay the pus; but, to my utter surprise, I saw the crown of the trepan 
applied at a considerable distance from the depression, manifestly with the pur- 
pose of applying the trepan, first, upon the firm bone, and then introducing the 
lever by that hole, and raising the depressed part! though unquestionably a 
part, thus slightly and generally depressed, was sufficient to bear the instrument. 
A part thus blackened with caries should have been cut out, and not sound 


bone trepanned to spare that which was diseased; and surely whatever matter 
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was to be found, the surgeon had reason to expect under ‘the carious part ; for 
the caries, being the cause of such abscess, must have been the center or focus of 
it. In compliment to the rules of surgery, and in contradiction to plain sense, 
the perforation was made at (2), at a distance from this depression, over which 
the lever, when introduced, had not the slightest power. Next was made another 
perforation (6), which approached a little more boldly towards the depressed part : 
The first perforation (@) was actually at the distance of two diameters of the 
trepan from the edge of the fractured and carious part: the second crown of the 
trepan was placed at (4), betwixt the first perforation and the fracture. Both the per- 
forations were made in the sound part of the bone, which bled in the vascular scull 
of a boy as the gums do when scarified, and over the sound part of the brain, so 
that not a particle of matter flowed. This second perforation, though in contact 
with the fracture, was as unavailing as the first in relieving the depression, the 
sole object of the operation: at last the perforation (¢) being made upon the coroaal 
suture, near the vertex, and through the carious part of the bone, the matter spouted 
out, and the operator and his assistant eyed each other with a smirk of exultation 
at their success, perhaps of congratulation in having lighted so accidentally, so for- 
tunately, upon a cause of danger which they were little aware of. This last 
perforation should have been the sole object, the beginning and the end of the 
operation, as it at once gave vent to the abscess, and cut away a part at least of 
the carious bone: It was, I am sorry to say, neither the one nor the other; tooth 
forceps and lithotomy forceps were called for, and all the intermediate points of bone 
twisted and torn away, the trepan holes and the carious depression being converted 
into one wide and circular opening, as large as the palm of the hand; without 
any proper fungus having formed, the brain, (still covered by the dura mater) 
protruded in a general way, and soon, by sloughy orifices forming, (as in the case 
of Billy Cameron), a fungus began to protrude, which was duly powdered with 
alum, till the seventh day, when the boy expired, 

The lesson which this case illustrates is one of the most necessary in surgery, 
viz. the duty of observing the state of the integuments, the caries of the borie, 
and the first slight symptoms of disordered brain, accompanied with separation of 
the integuments from the carious scull; the imprudence of making large openings is 
also conspicuous, and the propriety of trepanning the depressed boné wherever it will 
bear it, since, while in giving vent to the matter, we cut away the caries: and finally, I 
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would have you on every such occasion not to think merely of vindicating yourself 
by adhering to the strict rules of art, but i ea on the es and purpose of | 
your operation, and to do boldly for your patients safety those things ste sense | 
and experience dictate. Such ABscEss of the brain often follows a neglected frac- 
ture, and requires a ¢repan to open it, in place of a laaishece Tie are, I appre- 
hend, the chief rules for the treatment.of depressed and carious fractures, 


DISCOURSE 


DISCOURSE IL 


@N THE STATES OF CONCUSSION AND COMPRESSION OF THE BRAIN; 
WITH EXAMPLES NARRATIVE AND DESCRIPTIVE. 


"To treat fractures, wounds, and other open and manifest injuries of the scull, 
prudently and skilifully may be thought difficult; but how to reason concerning those 
internal injuries which are hidden from the senses, and marked only by variable and 
uncertain signs, must ever be perplexing. Perhaps there is nothing more generally 
desired by the profession than some decisive marks, denoting the particular nature 
of that stupor in which a patient lies oppressed after a fall or a heavy obtuse blows. 
But there is no such sign: we are doomed to proceed in our profession always 


with a degree of uncertainty, and to regulate our conduct by a perpetual and at- 


tentive exercise of our judgment and senses. Kt is only by a deliberate and calm 


e circumstances attending concussion, that we can arrive at any thing 


review of th 
and, in the course of reasoning, which I am now to lay before 


like a conclusion ; 
you, you will, I trust, feel the advantage of those general views I have formerly 
delivered; for it is my object now to make a parallel betwixt Concussion and 


Compression, the Apoplectic and the Paralytic States of the Brain ; to: establish in 


short the relation of Medicine and Surgery : To be surgeons, you must be physi- 


cians; and, even though educated as physicians, you. must still make yourselves 
acquainted with the details even of that profession which you are not to practice. 


It is shrewdly to be suspected, that a physician, who boasts of knowing nothing 


ef our profession of surgery, knows little of his own. 
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To reason upon the cause of every phenomenon in the living body, is natural and 
‘voidable, and does by no means contribute either to multiply or contirm what. 
rejudices we may have: Itis only from refusing to reason that our worst preju- 
have arisen ; and prejudices of ignorance are infinitely more dangerous than the 

» of those who, being willing to reason, are of course open to conviction, 

sed to enter into the discussion of whatever new views or unobserved pheno- 


Hicha ave Drought to light. Nothing perhaps can be more unmeaning than the word 


Concussion, whichis not, in the common acceptation, accompanied with any conviction 


of the structure of the brain being disordered by the shock, the term implies a belief 


that the affection is of the nature usually denominated Nervous ! that it is inscrutable 
in its nature ! that, as we know nothing of the immediate cause, we can do nothing 
to recover our patient ! that whatever phenomena we observe, are such as are usually 
designated signs of debility ; and from this persuasion, and an indistinct and con- 
fused analogy, (as Mr Abernethy observes) defawixt fainting and concussion, stimu- 
lants and wine, the most dangerous of all medicines, are poured down, 

If Concussion be indeed this inscrutable nervous affection, unattended with phy- 
sical disorder, we must become mere spectators ; there is an end of reasoning, and ‘in 
such uncertainty it were better to refrain from practice. But, the comparing the brain 
with other parts and organs of the body, will bring to our recollection many consolo- 
tary circumstances, «hich will encourage you to believe, that here also our profession 
may be useful. What does a bruise, a shock, anda general injury, do to a limb? Does 
it produce any sort of disorder in a limb, which it may not produce in the more deli- 
cate substance of the brain? When a man is hurt by the oblique blow of a can- 
non-ball, or has his thigh bruised by riding furiously against a carriage, by a fall, 
or by a log of wood, a block of stone, or any heavy body falling upon him, 
what does he feel? nothing but numbness: the part is torpid; he hardly 
knows how much he is hurt ; he is lame; and we can hardly believe that any 
internal or physical disorder has taken place so uddenly! yet, before he is 
recovered from his confusion, or is able to mount his horse, the limb is stiff and 
swelled®; the swelling increases every moment ; the suffusion of blood, under 
the transparent skin, shows, by the speedy discolouring of the part, that the swel- 
ling, (too sudden to proceed from increased vascular action) proceeds truly from 
blood extravasated by the ruptured vessels, and there is no reason to doubt that 
the. swelling in the deeper parts is from the same cause: The vessels of the 
limb have given way in many parts ; its cellular substance is choaked with blood : 
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If the suffusion be so universal and so great as to suffocate the arterial action, 
the limb never recovers, all living action stops, it gangrenes and dies: If the blood 
be injected in such a degree as to create only pain and disorder, the arterial action 
is.rather excited, and heat, pain, redness, and suppurative inflammation take place: 
If the blood be less generally injected into the limb, it is more easily absorbed, and 
the swelling is resolved without redness or pain. Of this suite of phenomena I : 
must needs remind you, before proceeding, to observe in what degree these ap- 
pearances take place in shocks or blows upon the head, and in what degree they 
are likely to affect the function of the brain. 7 


OF CONCUSSION. 


THE patient who has fallen from a great height, and lies insensible from 
the shock, has sustained the principal injury in that system of vessels which, 
from all that I have related to you, is the most delicate, and the most susceptible 
of extravasation. Nor is there any mark wanting of extravasation, slighter or 
greater, general or local, having taken place in the brain: Nervous affection 
(if we are still to use this unmeaning term) might, for a moment, confound the 
function of the brain, as a man is not only stunned but sickened by a blow of the 
fist ; but the patient, who has suffered a concussion, lies insensible, snoring, and 
with his senses oppressed, and is in a state resembling that of apoplexy or 
intoxication; his forehead is swelled, his eyes often closed,.and his features de- 
formed with extravasated blood; blood gushes at once from his nostrils, mouth, 
and eyes; his pulse is slow and pausing ; his limbs and joints loose and re- 
laxed; the pupils of. his eyes dilated; his breathing slow; his whole body 
cold ; you, hardly know that he is alive, but by his groans, If blood has 
thus burst from every part of this system of vessels, is it likely that the brain 
has escaped? If the blood-vessels of the nostrils, of the throat, of the ears, have 
burst froth the shock, and blood is. also effused under the skin, is it likely that 
the delicate substance of the brain should escape the same degree of suffusion? 
It is indeed true that, when the patient dies, and his brain is dissected in that 
coarse and slovenly manner, which is but too common, and by boys who hardly 
know its natural colour and forms, it seems as if nothing had happened to account 
for the sudden death of the patient; and it is confidently reported so, because 


there is no fracture of the scull, nor any conspicuous effusion of blood: but when, 


= 
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a brain thus deranged is dissected by a master who, by judging’ what is likely te 
happen, knows what to look for ; the phenomena, though little perceptible to an 
ignorant man, must be interesting to a thinking observer. 

“ A man (says Mr Abernethy having fallen from the roof of a, brew- 
house, a height of at least eighty feet, had his fall broken by touching the 
ground first with his wrist, which was dislocated and mangled; his forehead 
next struck the ground, and his face was bruised, but his cranium was uninjured : 
He lay at first almost inanimate, cold, and with a feeble pulse : when he became 
warm, he had stertorous breathing, a dilated pupil, and a profuse perspiration ; his 
pulse rose to 140, he recovered a degree of sensibility, his pupil contracted, and 
his eye-brows were drawn intu a frown ; but his pulse again subsided ; the animal 
functions gradually failed; he died the following day ; and his head was dissec- 
ted by Mr Abernethy, who reports the state of the brain in these words: “ On 
dissection, there appeared every mark denoting violent inflammation of the brain 
and pia mater, of short duration. ‘The minute arteries of the pia mater were tur- 
gid with blood; in many places THERE WAS THE APPEARANCE CALLED 
BLOOD-sHOT, which was also to be seen in the lining of the ventricles. Dark- 
coloured, and in some places bloody, coagulable lymph filled all the recesses be- 
tween the tunica arachnoidea and pia mater. On dividing the substance of the 
brain, ALL ITS VESSELS APPEARED AS IF INJECTED WITH BLOOD.” 

Every word of this report, (more impartial than any I could relate on my own au- 
thority) conveys the idea of turgescence of vessels, and general cellular effusion, 
throughout the whole substance of the brain, and makes good the parallel betwixt that 
state designated by the term Concussion of the Brain, and the benumbed and torpid 
condition of a limb whose arteries are burst and cellular substance suffused by a 
blow: It is not possible to imagine circumstances more suited to support the paral- 
lel than that suite of phenomena which takes place in concussion. Recollect fully 
the doctrine I have formerly laid down, and you will comprehend at once all the 
phenomena which distinguish coNcUSsION from COMPRESSION of the BRAIN. 
“ Every cause which affects the brain universally through all its parts, as turges- 
cence of its vessels, or general suffusion of its substance, interrupts and disorders its 
functions ; while a partial compression, as that proceeding from depressed bone, 
extravasated blood, or any thing external to the brain, affects its functions very 
slightly, unless the compression, though local, is such as actually to cause death.” - ° 
The patient who has fallen from a great height, or otherwise suffered that shock 
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which so deeply affects the functions of the brain, is found, when lifted from the 
ground, cold, pale, motionless, without pulse, without sense, and is as in a faint- 
ing fit; if he continues cold, and passes his urine and faeces involuntarily, he dies, 
The first signs of returning life are deep and oppressed groans, the cold sweat breaks 
ing on his temples, and a fluttering motion in the pulses: when laid in bed, when 
warmed and restored to life, the groans become more frequent, he seems deenly 
oppressed, he tosses his limbs from time to time; his face is flushed, his nostrils 
dilated, his breathing laborious and noisy, his pulse slow and heavy, and he has all 
the symptoms of deep apoplexy: By the second day his pulse has risen to 120; 
his lips are parched, his skin dry, his eye more open; he stares wildly, but is 
insensible ; and. being roused, he, after a short and confused struggle, and muttering, 
as in low delirium, falls down again into a heavy slumber, from which, if bled and 
purged profusely, and his head bathed with cold vinegar, the surgeon hav- 
ing the good sense to refrain from giving opium or wine, he gradually reco- 
vers. It would appear, from this series of symptoms, that whatever general 
effusion takes place in the moment of the shock, is slowly absorbed; and 
that the febrile inflammatory action, which such a state ef the sensorium ex- 
cites, in the days immediately succeeding the fall, is harmless: Yet not unfre- 
quently there is a true Typhomania; the pulse rises higher, and throbs power- 
fully ; and the patient, after long tossing and oppression, starts from his bed, strikes 
and struggles with his attendants, and subsides again into a state of torpor; but 
by profuse evacuations, and bold prescriptions, escapes the danger of an inflamed 
brain, though the action sometimes terminates in continued insanity followed by 
imbecility. 

These successive states, first of coldness and stillness in all the vital actions, with op- 
pressed brain, and next of high arterial action, accompanied with delirium, have al- 
ways struck me, as intimating strongly the parallel (so natural in every other point 
of ions betwixt a contusion of a limb, or of any other organ of the body, and 
concussion of the brain: Nor am I over anxious, when I find my patient quite in- 
sensible, lying in a state of stupor, resembling intoxication, if that first stupor be 
followed by arterial action and the signs of inflammation, for then I sd the 
oppression is from no local cause: nor am I alarmed when he becomes delirious, 
for that is a state little more than febrile, which I have usually observed to be a sure 
forerunner of tecovery ; there “is in such case nothing essentially to oppress the 
vital functions, or to cause death. 
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OF COMPRESSION. 


WueEwn, in place of general suffusion and disordered circulation, some greater 
vessel has given way, and either under the dura mater, or in the substance of the 
brain, there is a particular effusion of blood, the scene is very different from that 
now described : The patient, oppressed by an effusion of blood, is never insensible, 
(unless he is about to expire), and rarely delirious ; his pulse never rises, but is slow, 
heavy, and pausing at every fifth stroke ; his pupil is sometimes dilated ; his one 
side usually paralysed, or at least still and motionless, while the other often shakes 
with a sort of tremulous convulsion, which returns at regular intervals, and is at- 
tended with a quivering and irregular pulse, cold extremities, and insensible evacua- 
tions, when he is about to expire. 

Extravasation more frequently arises from a blow or fall upon a hard body, 
and is more connected with fracture of the scull than concussion, which 
arises rather from a shock than a blow: Extravasation is more of the nature of a 
local injury: the patient, when raised up, is cold, pale, and motionless, but to 
this no usual heat ensues ; he tosses as under some oppressive feeling, and often lifts 
his hand towards the injured side of the head; he lies with his eyes shut, groans 
as from oppression, but is always sensible; stares at you when roused; an- 
swers whatever questions you ask rationally, but in monosyllables : he seems impa- 
tient when teazed with questions; his answers are pronounced with a sigh ora 
‘groan ; he is correct in answering to the circumstances of is fall, even to the na- 
ture of the oppression he suffers, and to the part of his head that is pained, towards 
which he moves his hand, though irregularly, whenever he is desired : in his tossing 
he sometimes rises upon his elbow; when requested to rise, he sits up, and takes the 
drink which he calls for, but soon sinks down again into a slumber liker sleep thar 
apoplexy, and tosses and groans more as his sleep becomes deeper : The oppression 
and tossing is inseparable from this condition of the sensorium, and the pulse is 
slow, pausing, beating no more than fifty in a minute, and interrupted at every 


fifth or’sixth stroke, especially while the patient is lying in deeper slumber, or when 
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in particular danger. I believe I have rarely seen a patient, to whom operation or any 
kind of assistance could be useful, quite insensible from mere oppression of extravasat- 
ed blood ; and of this I am very sure, that I have innumerable times seen the patient 
whose extravasation was so great as to prove fatal, such as was found upon dis- 
section to cover one entire hemisphere of the brain, retain his perfect senses, and 
recollect minutely the circumstances of his fall, with a consciousness all along of 
every -thing that was said or done about him. 

I have just described a condition which, I would fain flatter myself, can hardly 
be mistaken, which at least ‘is not likely to be confounded with the total stupor 
of concussion. IN THE FIRST DEGREE OF EXTRAVASATION, the person 
lying oppressed with extravasated blood, is not insensible, but tosses and groans 
from oppression, replies when spoken to, feels giddy, and, when able to ex- 
press his feelings, says that every thing seems to turn round ; he pukes from time to 
time, and has a slow, heavy, and pausing pulse: If you add to these signs, that, in 
his tossing, you perceive that one leg or arm still moves, while the epposite arm 
and leg lie almost still and motionless, you will seldom be deceived ; and finding 
these symptoms to continue for days, the oppression to become deeper, the vomit- 
ing to cease, and the pulse to decline in strength, becoming slower as it becomes 
feeble, it is your duty to apply the trepan, and often you are syccessful. These are 
the signs of slighter extravasation, which yet without the assistance of the surgeon 
becomes desperate : for, in a few days, the side opposite to that which received the 
blow becomes manifestly paralytic ; and as the extravasation and oppression of the 
sensorium increase, the palsy is followed by convulsion ; while the one side becomes 
paralytic, the other is seized with slight tremors, and soon after the pulse becomes 
weaker, though it can hardly become slower, the natural heat declines, the patient 
expires: Wherever such convulsion accompanies the palsy, it is too late to operate. 

IN THE SECOND DEGREE OF EXTRAVASATION, when the patient is paralytic, 
or completely oppressed, from the first moment, and there is no perceptible inter- 
yal betwixt the paralysis of one side and declining of the vital powers ; when he 
and moaning, raises his hand frequently towards his head, but is not 


lies oppressed a 
deeply insensible, nor has the pupil much dilated ; if he speake, sped teazed, 
though slowly and difficultly, and then in a particular manner raises his hand to 
sdence of extravasation is complete, the patient is in the utmost dan- 
ger, the operation should immediately be had recourse to, and perforating with a 
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large trepan, and giving vent to the coagulated blood, which rolls out thick and black, 


his head, the ev 
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sometimes relieves the palsy, restores the senses, and finally saves the patient’s life. 
But there is A THIRD DEGREE OF EXTRAVASATION, invariably fatal; and I 


believe the symptoms I am now to describe indicate in general, that extravasation 


which either expands itself over the lower parts of the brain, or extends from the 
upper parts to the basis of the scull, raising the nerves from their origins and dis- 
tending them betwixt the basis of the brain and the foramina through which they 
pass. out. The condition I have here to describe is that of total insensibility and 
grinning convulsion ; an insensibility unaccompanied by stertor or snoring, but, on 
the contrary, with a pale face, cold extremities, and a fluttering pulse ; a convulsion 
agitating not one side, but chiefly affecting the features of the face, jerking the head 
back, and stiffening the neck: The convulsion resembles that of the locked jaw ; 
and it is very distracting to look upon such a patient, for the symptom brings an ab- 
solute conviction to the mind of the spectator that the disorder is fatal. 

The patient's condition may be thus characterised ; he is taken up cold, insensible, 
with a dilated pupil, and hardly any signs of life, and recovers heat very slowly and 
imperfectly : after lying oppressed, groaning, deadly pale, with a dilated pupil, the ex- 
tremities cold, and the eye-lid remaining raised as you open it, unless you lay it down 
again, he begins on the second day to be affected with convulsive twitches; the cheek 
is particularly distorted, the whole body is still and cold; the convulsion increases in 
violence, and returns with a degree of regularity every ten minutes or quarter of an 
hour: at each return of the convulsion he continues, while you can count two hundred: 
or more, to have the cheek and corner of the mouth raised, the eye-brow and all the 
features of that side violently distorted, with spasmodic twitches, the neck rigid, the: 
head jerked violently round and bent backwards upon the neck, with interrupted 
strokes ; and each convulsive twitch is accompanied with a catch of the respiration, 


a distortion of the mouth, and with a noise of ick! hich! repeated at each twitch, 


while the convulsion lasts. It seldom. continues long: On the third or fourth day 
the convulsions grow weaker; the extremities and the whole body become cold ; 
the pulse, which is not at all to be felt during the convulsion, trembles during “a 
intervals, and the patient expires. 

These two. states of CONCUSSION and compREssron bear a strong-analogy 
with the relative states of APOPLEXy and patsy. Concussion, there is every 
reason to believe, is not a mere nervous affection, else it could not be per- 
manent! but a suffusion into the substance of the brain, resembling the ecchymosis 
_or bloody: suffusion of a bruised limb, attended with symptoms resembling APO- 


PLEXY, and terminating usually in a gradual absorption and slow recovery ; some- 
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times in high inflammatory action and sudden delirium, in Typhomania, or rather 
that alternation of Delirium and Coma, which is almost inseparable from such a state 
of the sensorium : While COMPRESSION, proceeding from extravasation of blood, is 
plainly PALsy; beginning in stupor, without insensibility, and ending in Hemiplegia 
and convulsions : but, with this special distinction, that Palsy, proceeding from rup- 
ture of vessels overcharged by the apoplectic arterial action, is a disease of the brain 
itself, is attended with destruction of the cerebral substance, and is thence incurable ; 
while the Paralytic State, proceeding from a shock or blow, consists in extravasation, 
foreign to the substance of the brain, external even to the dura mater ; is merely a 
local compression, not directly injurious to the cerebral substance, and thence is cura- 
ble : the moment the extravasation is let out, the patient raises his eyes, knows his 
friends, and moves the affected side. The truth or probability of these parallels will 
best appear from some sketches and narratives of such accidents as you are likely to 
meet with in practice. 

Being called to Hamilton, to visit a gentleman, an officer in the 7th Dra- 
geons, who was supposed to have a fracture of the scull; I found that, in riding a 
wild horse, in the court-yard of the barracks, unaccustomed with the heavy bit of the 
cavalry equipage, he had checked his horse in rearing, and pulled him back, and 
the horse falling upon him, he was knocked down and struck to the ground 
with great violence, his occiput encountering the hard beaten gravel : He lay 
pale, pulseiess, and insensible, was restored to heat very slowly, and continued 
in a profound stupor, snoring and motionless. TI arrived the following day, and 
found him still insensible; his pupil not dilated, his tongue furred, his hand 
hot and dry; his pulse high, his face flushed ; his looks, when roused, wild 
and distracted ; he instantly, after being disturbed, fell down-again into a state of 
and nothing could rouse him to any recollection of his situation, nor en- 


stupor, 
Upon consulting with Mr Taylor 


able him to articulate even a monosyllable. 


] . te = \ in . 
the regimental surgeon, formerly of Mercer’s Hospital, a man of the best education, 


and of strong good sense, we agreed, however unpromising his condition might 


pear to his friends, to report to Colonel Heul, That he was in no danger; that 


we should make no incisions; that, by profuse evacuations, this fever might be 
prevented from rising to delirium ; that, after slumbering a few days, he would 


gradually recover his senses. Presuming, from this infallible mark of quick 
5 


ine the stupor, that the stupor was void of danger, I left him 


pulse accompanying 
with confidence; and, by letters from Mr Taylor, had the comfort to learn 


that, after slighter dawnings of sense and reason, he was, by bleeding and 
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strong purges of calomel and jallap, perfectly restored, before the week had 


elapsed. 2 
Concussion, in a greater or less degree, is almost inseparable from that kind of 


shock to which the head is exposed when a man is thrown from on horseback ; 
sometimes it is accompanied with fracture or extravasation, and thence ques: 


tions of great delicacy and difficulty often arise. The first head I ever dissece . 


ted, after an accident of this nature, was that of a young gentleman, who hay- 

ing Tode on a pleasure party to Roslin, exceeded in wine, was ill able to ma- 

nage his horse, was thrown, and died on the fourth day: But in his scull was 
found not the slightest trace of fracture, nor within the slightest extravasation ; nor 

could any peculiar appearances be remarked jn examining the substance of the brain 

itself, except general redness of the pia mater, vessels extremely turgid, and many 

bloody points. Whence we perceive how narrowly those escape who have violent 

coticussion ; they invariably die, if the pulse continues low, or is at any time inter- 

mitting. 


Another young gentleman, on his return from a like excursion, was thrown 


from his horse, lay in a death-like stupor for ten days, during which period the 


blood, which had at first gushed from his nose, mouth, and ears, continued to flow 
unremittingly from his right ear. The shock, which thus bursts the vessels on 
these delicate surfaces, cannot but have a like effect on the delicate cerebral sub- 
stance within : The senses and intellect suffer from this suffused state of the brain, 
but the haemorrhagy from these vessels probably saves the internal part of the sys- 


tem from any extreme violence ; at all events, it is certainly observed, that such 
issue of blood from the mouth and nostrils, 


though a sign of great violence, is fa- 
vourable to the patient’s recovery ; 


and if any such haemorrhacy is dangerous, it is 

that from the ear, for there is little doubt that it must come from those internal 

vessels which traverse the ear: Yet this young 
In such cases, wine and the heat of exercise, 


prepare the vascular sy 


gentleman entirely recovered. 

youth, and health and strength, 
stem but too well to assume an. inflammatory action, and 
to re-act powerfully ; thence it often happens that, in place of lying like these 


young men, torpid and oppressed, the patient bursts out of bed, struggles with the 


attendants with maniacal strength, and is very difficultly subdued, and in great dan- 
ger of ultimate violence to the structure of the brain from such high and continued 


vascular action. :This I saw conspicuously exempl'sed, in a young man, uncom- 


monly athletic, accustomed to violent exercises, who, being thrown from his horse 


when riding extremely hard, not brutally intoxicated, but furious with wine, lay 
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for five days in a state of profound stupor, from which he, after staring, struggling, 
and muttering, wakened to such a phrenzy that four stout men with difficulty held 
him down in bed, and yet he recovered, and reformed, and now lives in perfect 
health. 

These familiar examples, such as you will daily meet with in practice, can- 
not perhaps be more happily closed than with a short case from Jacotius; it 
stands recorded in his commentary on the third aphorism of the first book of Hip- 
pocrates. “+ We have observed (says this author) of those who have the brain in- 
jured, some dying suddenly, others lying oppressed and snoring, while others have 
blood issuing from the nose, ears, and mouth, and yet live: One patient of mine hav- 
ing lain speechless a long while, and apparently dying in convulsions, started sud- 
denly from his bed, in the middle of the night, fell upon the attendants with mani- 
acal fury, and felled every mother’s son of them to the ground, except a Franciscan 
monk, a lusty able fellow, against whom he maintained a long battle, with feet, 
and hands, and talons: the monk called loudly for help to those who were already 
felled, but in vain; they lay strewed on the ground, while he struggled alone with 
the furious patient, who seized alternately clubs, fire-irons, pjss-pots, whatever he 
could lay hands on ; and laying hold at last of an iron stanchel, he tore it from the 
window with incredible strength : He had now nearly levelled the monk with his 
fellow watchers, and would have beaten out his brains with a stone of forty pounds 
weight, which he lifted and aimed to throw at his head, when the monk, breathless 
and exhausted, but desperate, collected all his strength into one last effort, and gave 
him a kick on the cods, which brought him to the ground. ‘This man, says 
Jacotius, I entirely and perfectly cured *.” This example of horrible phrenitic 


delirium, I quote in proof of what I have constantly remarked, that delirium is the 
least unfavourable symptom and the most curable. 


; : ; Sa See 5 a 3 
* « Nos observavimus, quibus cerebri partes sauciatae essent, alios repente mortuos: allos sopo 


atis etiatn auribus et naribus diu mansisse, tandemque evasisse: quendam Arelate, cum 


ratos cruent 
; ' -. : 
ipremum, ut videbatur, diem conficeret, subi- 


. m1 os bp nat nen 7 
diu obmutuisset, crebrisque convulsionibus prehensus su 


to é leéto noétu exilientem, ac furore percitum in eos, qui aderant impetum fecisse, prostratisque 
aliis, cum Franciscano valente et nervoso, diu pugnis, unguibus, calcibus certasse, quem frustra caeter- 
@illds ak — ° . 

antem, ita miseris tractavit’ modis, ut arrepta primum cruce, dende matula, fuste, 
ar ; ita mi 


nine 
orum opem impior : ! 
detraéto, hominem non sine ejulatu pene oppresserit: ac certe 


tiam incredibili vi é fenestris 
i i ppressisset, nisi Fran 

sublate lapide quadraginta pondo, tandem oppressisset, nis x 

egri pudendis impegisset, quo ille humi concidit. 
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leétis viribus ictum gravem a ieee — 2 = 
m nostris auxiliis adjutus tandem convaluit.— Facotius Comment. ad aph. 3. 0, 1. sect. 
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The more fatal accident of extravasation is attended with symptoms less ter. 


rible, and with a comparatively slight affection of the intellect and senses: I have 

en confounded often to see the patient recollected and sensible, under a Con 

i so decisive as to cause paralysis of one side: SOMNOLENCY, not STORMED 

truly the mark of this state. 

pe Hutchison, a sailor lad, of twenty years of age, fell down stairs, and lay 
in a state singularly characteristic of compression of the brain: His condition 
was described to me by a good woman, who was very careful of him from the 
moment of his fall, for he was the companion of her son, who had followed him 
to sea; when the one boy was gone abroad, the other would not stay at home. 
This lad, on a visit to his father, perfectly sober, going negligently up an outside 
stair, tell, but whether three steps as a workman reports, or the whole flight as 
this woman’s husband believes, we could never certainly learn: This good woman, 
who lived in the house under his father, was abroad at the time, but her husband 


heard the fall, so violent was the shock, and running out, carried him up stairs with 


the assistance of a mason who was working in the close. When she came home, 
she went up to him, and found him lying oppressed, as in a deep sleep ; she asked 
him often what happened, and how he was, which he answered always in two or 
three words, passionately and impatiently pronounced, “ that he was better,” “ that 
he would soon he well,” “ that he would lie and sleep a little,” still. he begged that 
they might tet him lie still and sleep. His tongue sometimes faltered ; he answered 
best when most roused ; there was a cold sweat all over him ; his bier was exceed- 
ingly pale, he yawned perpetually, and always when offered drink, &c. cried, 
“ Jet me lie and sleep: He vomited frequently during the two first hours. after 
the fall: his left side, his left arm at least, was plainly powerless, he never moved it 
in concert with the right: he lay in a slumbering condition, groaning and tossing 
as if oppressed; muttering, but always conscious of his condition ; complain- 
ing of his head, and able to answer : When this good womanset hi m up in bed, or 
when he raised himself to pass his urine, he complained often of his breast and some- 
times of his belly, but continually of his head’: while quiet he had no snoring, and 
slept like a child, till after being bled by the surgeon of his ship, from which 
time he enjoyed no more of that placid sleep. On the third day, this woman 
brought him up a bason of warm milk, and he seemed to like it; she raised him in 
bed, he sat up and took the bason in his own hand, and when she gave it him, 
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saying, take it my good lad, he answered, “ I will, I will, but do not trust to my 
hand only ;” yet, with her help, he held it to his head, and drank it off He com- 
plained continually of his head ; and in whatever way roused or disturbed, he beg- 
ged they would let him sleep; “ if they would let him sleep a little longer, he said 
he would go down to Leith and go on board.” 

This good woman went up to see him at seven in the morning of the fourth 
day ; she found him still slumbering, and continually complaining of his head ; 
suddenly he was seized with a strong convulsion, raised himself a little in bed, and 
thumped incessantly with his hand upon the side of the bed, striking with the para- 
lytic arm as well. as with the sound, and all the while he kicked and struggled with his 
feet; at last his left hand was suddenly seized with a violent spasm, the wrist was 
strongly bent down towards the fore arm, the fingers stood out rigid at right angles 
with the hand, and from that moment he never moved that arm more, his hand con- 
tinuing rigid in this distorted form. But the convulsion did not then cease ; it con- 
tinued from seven in the morning till eight ; notwithstanding these terrible convul- 
sions, and this spasmodic palsy of the left hand, he retained his senses, spoke sensibly 
when roused, supported himself in some degree in bed, complained sometimes 
of his belly and of his head; and when asked about the state of his bowels 
from the time of his fall, answered collectedly and correctly. This was on Thurs- 
day, the fourth day from the fall ; On Friday morning, I saw him, for the first 
time; and in the evening by six o'clock he was dead. 

In the last day of his existence, he still retained his senses; he lay in a pet- 


petual slumber, but had no puking; his tossing and anxieties were very distres- 


: ae Foie nate has ean Dyer ae, Me Pn oe See 
sing to see; his face was deadly pale, his right eye stood immoveable when 
j ie ey 1, dilatedaciwiale hia leit cekaaiiols Lie iat bade seca wane 

opened, the pupil being widely dilated ; while his tet (though his lett side was para 
— =" SER eas ae RE aE TES : 

lysed). remained irritable and moveable, the pupti of it was contracte d, and it turned 


quickly from the light ; his Guise was small, quick, and fluttering, like that of a sick 
child ; and the vital motions so affected, that it appeared m= iifestly se they rites 
not go on; his extremities were cold, and I judged him dying: but noes surprised 
me more than to-find, upon lifting his eye-lid, that I could rouse him to speak ; 
when I bade him put out his tongue, he did so; and when I spake loud = im- 
pressively, and asked where his pain was, he raised his right hand, though in am 


° ° . 99 
irregular way, and laid it upon his head. 
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“ This very stout young man expired about six o’clock on Friday evening; 


and the following evening we found, upon dissecting his head, no tumor, nor even 
a bloody effusion in the integuments, but in the cranium a large and wide fracture, 
traversing the parietal bone, and running through its whole length : unconnected 


with that, on the vertex, was a small fissure, penetrating only through the first — 


table: under the centre of the parietal bone lay a very large coagulum of blood; 
it was as large as the whole hand, bating the points of the fore and mid fingers, 
and thicker than the fleshy part of the palm; it was very firmly congealed, and 
came off in one cake like the placenta of a foetus, leaving a very deep depression 
in the brain, into which you might have laid the back of your hand.” 

It is not my intention, however useful it might be, to accumulate authorities for 
what I know to be a plain fact, or to multiply description of a state which I have 
given a sketchy outline in my general description, and which I would preserve 
clear and distinct : But I cannot refrain from quoting, on my margin*, one or two 
observations, to prove the same important fact of the intellect being little affected by 
extravasation, even by that which is to be fatal; while I go on to represent to 
you the condition of the patient while labouring under symptoms undoubtedly 
mortal. 


* Fontanus relates the case of a boyhaving extravasation under the scull, in the following terms. « An 
orphan boy, about fifteen years of age, lost his tame sparrow, which flew away from him and lighted 
on a wall: The boy tried to entice the sparrow, and, failing in this, began to climb the wall ; the 
sparrow flitted along, the boy followed, till at last he fell and struck his left temple; but he got up; 
and being asked by his playfellows whether he was not hurt, he fell a laughing, looking up waggish- 
ly to the wall from which he had the fall, which was fifteen feet high. He went to school a3 usual, 
and at supper he ate heartily, and then went to bed: but, at midnight, he awakened in the utmost 
terror, vomiting a mixture of bile and blood 3 before morning he was delirious. The governours of 
the hospital were called, who gave him every little assistance in their power. I, being physician in 
ordinary to the charity, was sent for, and in my turn calied the surgeons. They examined, but felt 
no contusion nor depression of the cranium. I ordered him to be bled, to have a glyster, to have 
the head fomented. On the following day, a tumor appeared over the place of the temporal muscle; 
an incision was made in it, down to the muscle, and we found the scull bruised and fissured in 
various directions ; yet there was no one piece which could be poised out : The trepan was naturally 
thought of, but was manifestly unnecessary, as the blood exuded through the fracture: when the 
free flux of the blood was stopped, we had recourse to the trepan, but with no good effect, for the 
boy died.” 
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“ A very old man was carried into the hospital, who, after a fall, lay insensible and 
convulsed: no relations accompanied him to tell what had happened: Two 
sons, who afterwards came, were at once brutal and perverse, seemingly indifferent 
to his sufferings, and yet sternly and impudently refusing to allow us to proceed in 
the way that prudence and the necessities of the case-required. He was a very old 
man, with bald temples, a naked scalp, and not the slightest appearance of injury on 
the head : He lay in a deep stupor, immoveable, except when agitated with a convul- 


Upon opening the scull, besides the fracture and these fissures, we found, on the very opposite 
side of the scull, two counter-fissures, of a triangular form, the cause of which we cannot pretend 
to explain. The dura and pia mater were tense as a drum, while the very capillary veins were so 
turgid that they resembled rather the veins of the hand than the veins of the brain; and betwixt 
the scull and the membranes was found much coagulated blood.” -—--Fontanus. 


«¢ A coarse athletic man (says Wepfer) in cutting a mill-stone, fell from the gallery where he was 
working, at no great height ; but he lighted on a beam, and struck the occiput a little behind the 
ear, upon the corner of the beam: he lay pale, cold, and speechless, as in a faint, and upon recover- 
ing complained only of pain on the occiput where it struck the beam. The beam being large and 
round, the surgeon found neither tumor nor sign of depression, not the slightest wound ; the pained 
part could be covered with the flesh of the thumb, and was painful when touched: The surgeon bled 
his patient, applied his ointments, and put a twisted towell in his teeth, to try, by twanging it, whether 
there was a fracture; he gave him hard bodies to chew, and struck with an iron upon his teeth, as 
surgeons used to do to discover fractures. ‘The patient walked about sometimes, sometimes sat on 
a stool by the fire; lay with his head low ; never vomited ; blood sometimes flowed from his mouth; 
in walking, he carried his head to the right side, with slight marks of the staggering vertigo (vertigo 
titubans) ; he had slight ringing in the right ear, but he saw well, spoke well, was silent only because 
it was his way ; slept little, but had no delirium ; ate little, but had no thirst. ‘The pain of the affec- 
ted part never remitted ; but, with such slight signs, the surgeon, although a dexterous operator, could 
not thinkof trepanning. From the 25th to the 28thof November, he continued in this condition, when, 
about six in the evening, being in his entire senses, and with all his bodily powers perfect, he began 
to breathe with a sort of stertor, as if the bronchiae were clogged with ss or anes yet without 
dyspnoea ; and, about eight o’clock, he lost ina moment all sense and motion, and in a quarter of an 
= ky the head, there was found a slight depression, with fissure in me occiput, and 
upon lifting the scull-cap, two long and gaping — and edion the dura and a mater a 
black and congealed blood, and a proportioned quantity of serum, chiefly about the basis of the sie 
extending round the cerebellum to the occipital hole, and round the cerebrum, even to the os frontis, 


limited entirely to the right side.--rVide Wepfer, ob. viii. 
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sion, which returned every ten minutes, and became more frequent as his strength 
declined ; his eyes, which were closed during the interval of stupor, opened 
when the convulsion approached, and stood staring wide, with a much di- 
lated pupil: first the cheek and features on the right side of the face were 
drawn up into a ludicrous grin ; then the neck stiffened, the head was jerk- 
ed backwards, and the jaws worked backwards and forwards with a violent 
spasin ; the tongue and throat were also affected, and the lips made that kind of 
noise that follows when we draw the breath through the closed teeth, to prevent 
the saliva escaping by the angle of the mouth : after continuing two minutes or 
more, the convulsion terminated, with deep groans, in a state of stupor. His un- 


natural sons would not suffer us to touch one hairof his head ; and on the evening * 


of the second day, when he died, they came, with a mob of vagabonds at their 
. heels, and carried away the body, with a degree of precipitation which inclined us 
to believe that there was something particular in the manner of this blow which 
they were afraid dissection might reveal.” 

Not 4 moment should be lost when such symptoms appear: The extravasation 
may be in the ventricles, on the basis, or within the substance of the brain ; and if 
so, the man is gone beyond redemption ; but if it be only on the surface, and there 
is a possibility of saving his life, it can be only by immediate operation : When the 
symptoms of extravasation are accompanied with fracture running downwards to- 
wards the basis of the scull, we may despair of doing good. 

“A big and strong man, a common labourer, fell down three steps of a stair ; 
but there was every reason to believe he had struck his head on the edge of a 
bucket, hitting that part where a projecting iron hinge joins the iron handle with 
the tub: When raised up, he was pale, cold, and pulseless ; cordials were given 
him, he was restored to heat, and then blood was observed to distil from his nos- 
trils and right ear. Being carried into his own house, he passed a disturbed and 
restless, night, till towards morning that he enjoyed a calm sleep. He lay still and 
motionless the second day ; his eyes seem. dead and glazed, the pupils of both were 
dilated, contracting only with the very strongest light; his jaws seemed clenched, 
his teeth closely shut, his lips retracted and turned backwards, uncovering the teeth 
as in grining ; he breathed slow and heavily through his nostrils; he was pata~ 
lytic of his left side, had involuntary stools, and passed his urine in the bed. 

“ Yet upon being stirred and roused, he looked up wild and bewildered, and 
had frequently during the night attempted to get eut of bed; his pulse was weak 
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and fluttering, and his body cold ; he was not so insensible but that a purge operated 
briskly, though then and alway his stools past unconsciously : his face was pale and 
shrunk ; he lay but a few minutes in one posture ; he then turned and struggled, and 
a sort of foam issued from betwixt his closed teeth, while his lips were retracted into 
a grin ; his cheek was distorted, and his jaws worked perpetually, so that you heard 
his teeth grinding. He was permitted to lie too long in this desperate st 
unassisted. When my brother and I saw him together on the third day, the pale« 
ness of the face and coldness of the body had increased, the stools were involuntary, 


the pulse extremely feeble, almost imperceptible ; we called immedi 


ate 


ately a consul- 
tation, rather to witness what was to be done than to give advice in a case so plainly 


desperate: perceiving, though there was not the slightest swelling, a degree of 
livor on the temple, my brother made an incision, and, turning down a large angu- 
lar flap of scalp and temporal muscle, uncovered the temporal bone down to the 
zygoma, and in doing so felt his knife grate against a rough and wide fracture ; 
the flesh of the muscle being cleared away, a very rude fracture was seen to run 
horizontally through the parietal and temporal bones, its branches passed down 
under the zygoma to the basis of the scull, blood oozed through the chinks of it, 
and a large trepan being applied directly above the zygoma very black grumous 
blood rolled out. He died in about fourteen hours.” 

Your own good sense will suggest to you that, besides those decisive conditions 
of the intellect and bodily functions which I have endeavoured to characterise, there 
must be many intermediate states, extremely perplexing and difficult to resolve into 
any simple principle ; in all things I wish to leave you to your own discretion ; 
in many, I am-sorry to say, you can have no precise rules from any teacher, 
but must trust to your own penetration and judgment: experience, or, in other 


: ; sae the Bins : 
words, the habit of reasoning, so as to infer from external signs the kind and de 


gree of internal injury, will enable you to resolve the most anomalous symptoms ; 


but that condition of the brain in which general suffusion of blood is followed by 
inflammation, delirium, and death, that condition which is — wy cue 
and spasms resembling those of Hydrocephalus, and with a pulse indicating nothing 
of oppression, is of all the anomalous states of the organ the sa — I cannot 
remeiber that I was ever more perplexed how to act than in the following case. 
“ A poor boy, of thirteen years of age, in scrambling with his epic. ona 
Sunday afternoon, about the ruins of a house’ which workmen were pulling down, 
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fell from one of the windows, a height of fourteen feet, and struck his forehead a 
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524 
gainst a beam : There appeared upon the forehead, close to the root of the nose, a soft 
elastic tumor, and a general suggillation of blood, which entirely closed the eyes; he 
was stunned, and lay in a death-like stupor for a quarter of an hour, but entirely reco- 
vered: he had been universally bruised, for he vomited blood, which also flowed 
in a full stream from his nose; his pupil was contracted; his pulse, regular and strong, 
beating go in a minute. Next day the vomiting continued ; his pulse was still full 
and strong: upon being bled the vomiting ceased, and the pulse subsided both in 
strength and frequency : the night he passed tolerably, though restless, feverish, 
and pained ; he often carried his hand to his forehead, complained of the pain, 
and sometimes talked wildly through his sleep. The second night he passed in 
great confusion, with much delirium, and when most rational he complained griev- 
ously of his head, while a thin and bloody serum distilled from his right ear, with 
great pain behind the ear, where it would appear he had sustained a degree of in- 
_ jury, which might well happen in a fall so irregular among stones and beams. On the 
third day, the tumor of the forehead subsided, and the eye-lids opened: on pressing the 
tumid part of the forehead, he complained of intolerable pain; his pulse continued high 
and rapid ; the bleeding, purges, leeches, and other sedatives, were renewed ; his sleep 
during the night of the third was more composed and natural, and he had no unfa- 
vourable change, till ten o’clock in the morning of the fourth day ; then he became 
very hot, feverish, and restless ; vomited much ; the vomiting was excited by repeating 
the cathartic, and even by taking the acidulated drinks which were ordered him; 
at four in the afternoon he was seized with extraordinary contortions, and 
strong spasms of the abdominal muscles, with violent tremors of the whole bo- 
dy, and grinding of the teeth: His breathing was affected by the violence of the 
spasms in the abdominal muscles ; it was noisy and laborious, but not slow nor: 
oppressed, and the pulse beat 120 in the minute: Towards afternoon all parts of 
the body were at times convulsed; he howled as if distracted with pain of the 
head, and his eyes squinted horribly; he grinded his teeth continually, his 
features were distorted, his arms and fingers stiffened and crooked with cramps 
and spasms: his condition this day and evening reminded me of the condition of 
boys in the worst stage of acute hydrocephalus or inflamed brain. At ten at night, 
he had, after suffering thus violently all day, subsided into a sort of stupor, with- 
out vomiting, but with a rapid pulse. ; 

“ The night of the fourth was restless and miserable, but much of it he passed 
in a state of stupor: On the fifth day the swelling of the forehead had entirely 
flattened ; that of the eye-lids was gone ; nothing remained to denote the place of 
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injury, but the general suggillation of blood with which the forehead and eye-lids 
were discoloured: At five this evening I found him quite sensible, complaining 
of excruciating pain in the head, screaming with the torture, and his eyes horribly 
distorted, especially the right one, which was turned downwards and inwards till 
the iris was almost hidden under the inner angle of the eye. This night he had 
much delirium, and while conscious complained of pain of the head, especially be- 
hind the ear; for though he felt pain of the forehead when pressed, he felt pain 
behind the ear and through the head at all times: he howled much this night 
from eleven o'clock, and his thighs were rigid and his toes crooked with the 
spasms. — 

“ On the sixth I found him dead ; he had raved the whole night long, had 
cried continually with the pain of his ear and forehead, was seized betwixt two 
and three in the morning with such universal spasm, squinting, and howling as he 
had had on the afternoon of the third, and at six in the morning he expired.” 

Here was nosymptom of extravasation nor of compression ; none but of inflamma- 
tion ; and against inflammation what could I have done by tearing the scull with the 
trepan ? It was not for want of those marks which are usually thought a vindication 
by those who are impatient to apply the trepan, that I refrained from ussing it, for I 
distinctly felt a fracture in the forehead, accompanied with a degree of depression in 
the place of the frontal sinus ; but from a perfect consciousness that my operation 
could do no nothing but increase the inflammation, and from a persuasion that the 
fracture was a concomitant merely of a more fatal disease: I reflected seriously, 
and found myself assured, from the symptoms, that inflammation was the principal 
disease ; that fracture at this point could be attended with no remarkable depression; 
that if it was extensive, it must run through the basis of the scull; and I had the 
ancholy though it was, of discovering, on dissecting the boy’s head, 


satisfaction, mel 
tion upon the dura mater, but the surface of the brain 


not the slightest extravasa 
ally reddened, and its vessels turgid, and there was a wide fracture, be- 


ry plate of the frontal bone, and running quite across the 
but without any remarkable appearance 


univers 
ginning at the orbita 
foramen magnum into the occipital bone ; 
either under the bruised part of the forehead or behind the ear. 


I will no longer detain you, but hasten, after a short section on the mechanical 
the operation of trepan, to lay*down rules for your gene 


part of your duty, on ur 
+ a confidence that, among the variety of delineations 


ral conduct, not withou 
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of the disordered conditions of the brain, narrative or descriptive, which I have laid 
before you,, you will be able to find rational parallels for a great Proportion of the 
accidents which, may overtake you in your future practice, 
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Of the Opzrarion of Treran. 


Ar the head of this little chapter of instructions how to use the surgical instru 


ments, I have placed those of a conical form, now obsolete ; at the foot of it, those 


used by the modern surgeon: If you conceive, as I trust you do, the essential pur- 


poses of the operation, I have no fear of your using them with sufficient dexterity 
and address ; and my instructions on this head shall be few, plain, and simple. 
The instruments of the old school, represented in this plate, belong chiefly to 


the operation of exfoliating carious parts of the cranium, as those represented in 


p- 764; viz. the chissels, mallets, and googes, relate to the operation, now justly re- 


probated, of enlarging the openings made by these small and conical instruments, or 


breaking up the intermediate points of bone, so as to lay many perforations into 
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ene. The instrument (2) is that which is distinguished by the name of TREPAN; 
and in using it the head (4) is pressed by the chin of the operator, while he turns 
the instrument, as a carpenter does his auger, with rapidity and good effect ; but 
as I prefer deliberation in an operation of this nature, I use the trephine. The 
point (c) is that peculiarly designated the exfoliating trepan ; for, by cutting off the 
surface without perforating, it shaves away whatever depth of the bone seems cor~- 
rupted ; and it is with such an instrument, though unquestionably endangering the 
dura mater, that the older surgeons completed the whole perforation, (d) and 
(e) are various forms of exfoliating trepans, designed for perforating the bone frona 
point to point, in order to permit the granulations to shoot up through the outer 
table of the scull, and cover its surface when in danger of caries. (f) is that small 
trepan which was in use when Godfredus perforated the Duke of Nassau’s head twen- 
ty-seven times, and is formed thus conical to prevent its perforating too rapidly, 
or passing in suddenly, so as to endanger the dura mater; while (g and 4) are twe 
forms of the crown of the trepan, in which any such accident is prevented by per- 
manent or moveable stops, by projections of the crown of the trepan itself, or by 
pins laid across it, to measure the depth to which it is to be permitted to penetrate. 

But we do not now prevent the integuments from reuniting with the scull, nor con- 
ceive exfoliation to be an essential part of the cure : the operator trusts to his address 
for completing the perforation, without plunging through the opening, hence the 
crown is made cylindrical, not conical, and sufficiently large to give a free issue to mat- 
perforations, or the help of chissels and googes. The 


simple form of the modern ‘nastrument marked (7), p. 833, turning in half circles with 


j ‘ ‘ane alxy r 5 
the hand, is found to perforate quick enough, and to be extremesy manageable, since 


the saw is easily inclined so as to continue 


ter or blood without repeated 


its semicircular incision on that segment or 


side of the perforation which is least cut. The forceps (2) take out the piece of bone, 
. a0 . : we ee Se ere , 

either by their circular lips (4), corresponding with the circie of the crown, being 
introduced into the circular cut to seize the sawed piece, or 


The lever (7) is sometimes useful in poising out 


by the points (m) 


being introduced to poise it out. 
the piece separated by the saw, but the point of it is too blunt and round to be 
very serviceable, in any but its proper office, 
res to be elevate 


which is to poise and raise up whatever 


i | i ; yator he for- 
depression of the scull requi d; and the levator and the for 


used in twisting or poising ou 
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These are the simple instruments now laid in the operat 
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ceps are equally t loose pieces of the scull.— 
ing case; along with which 
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you are usually provided with a brush to clean the teeth of your saw 5; a second 
head or crown, of the same diameter with the first, that while the one is blunted, 
or when it is unscrewed for the purpose of being cleaned, the other may be used ; 
a knife is also laid in the case, for dividing and raising up the scalp, and often a Ru- 
GINE or triangular instrument, like a caulker’s iron, for scraping away the pericra- 
nium, which I never do, for I find it unnecessary, and do not think it right nor 
safe. ; 

i. For the disposition of your Instruments and Dressings—They are to be laid 
in two small plates, within a doubled table-napkin, the napkin being pinned so over 
the bottom of the plate that it may not shift, nor any awkward accident happen: On 
the first plate is deposited, within the folds of the napkin, the trephine, the center. 
pin of the crown, the key to unscrew it with, the lever, the forceps, a toothpick, 
and a brush ; on the outside of the cloth i8 laid a knife and sponge, soaked and 
squeezed, so as to be ready for use. On the plate of dressings are to be laid, lint 
nicely folded into smaller and greater compresses, very soft ; a little square piece of 


oiled lint ; a broad compress of four or six folds of old linen ; a double-headed: © 


roller, three ells long, pinned at each end, so that when lifted, however hastily, it: 
May not run down; and in the cloth that covers the plate should be stuck one ox: 
two needles, of the smallest size, threaded with a double thread: waxed:. 

2. For the Posture of your Patient—If composed and sensible, and’ capable of 
sitting erect, you should place him on the ground, as a dentist places his patient :: 
The assistant, who is to hold him, should have a board laid across his thighs, the: 
patient’s shoulders fixed between his knees, and the patient reclining his head upon: 
a pillow laid upon the board ; the assistant should lay his hands. gently: over the. 
head so as to steady it, and in such a manner as to use, without change of posture, 
greater exertions if required : Where the patient lies insensible, he should be moved: 
towards the side, or towards the head of the bed ; his head laid ona pillow, steadied: 
by a board under: it; unless the couch on which the patient chances to be laid: 
is itself sufficiently firm: a bed never is.. oe 

3.. in Cutting the Integumenits—The first step of your operation, you lift from 
the outer cover the knife and thé sponge ; the sponge, small and compressible, you: 
hold in the palm of your left hand, under the ting and little fingers ; you lay the 
inid-finger, fore-finger, and thumb of the left hand broad upon the scalp ; you feel 
with the point of the left fore-finger, and by it guide your knife through all parts of 
the incision, First, If the scalp, having been once detached to a great extent, is re- 
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united, but over a carious bone and suppurating brain, the hollow integuments 
admitting the probe to turn to a great extent over. the diseased scull—-you take, in 
place of the round edged scalpel, a blunt pointed bistoury, and running it along, 
you at one stroke disengage the flap of diseased integuments, and turning it down 
see the whole extent of the dry, yellow, and blackened bone: your perforation 
should be central in respect to such caries. Second, The scalp having risen in form 
of a puffy tumor over a contused part of the cranium, you make, with the round 
edged scalpel, not a crucial incision, for that makes four small angles in the scalp, 
the raising up one or more of which displays but little of the diseased bone, but 
an incision in a tripod-like form ; then the three points being dissected away from 
the scull make a very large opening, and even two only of the points being raised 
they make, as being two thirds of a circle, a very free opening: here too 
the state of the scull marks the danger to the brain; but in place of being 
yellow, rough, or blackened, it is usually only dry, not shining, nor brilliantly 
white, not attached to the periosteum or integuments; sometimes it is spotted 
or tinged with yellow, and devoid of circulation, and does not bleed when scrap- 
ed with the point of the knife. Z4ird, When after a dreadful fall, the scull 
is cruelly fractured, pieces beaten in, and the fissures wide, circumspection is sO na 
tural, and you can so distinctly feel with the point of the left fore-finger those aspe- 
rities and openings, through which your knife might plunge into the dura mater; 
that I need but to intimate the danger. But, fourthly, When from a desperate 
fall upon the steps of a stone stair-case for example, the patient lies in a deadly 
stupor, cold, pulseless, moaning, the integuments never rise into a tumor nor be- 
come ecchymosed, ¢xcept very slightly ; they remain entirely flat for days, because 
the man is almost dead; the hemiplegia alone, with some slight blemish on the 
scalp, directs you on which side to operate, viz. the side opposite to that which is 
palsied, and from the convulsed ot dying state of the patient you must do so quick- 
ly. The surgeon in such case, operating without a certain knowledge of the state 
of the scull, is in danger of plunging his knife unawares through a wide fracture. 
I have witnessed this disaster ; let such incisions then be done carefully. 

Allow me to-add to these particulars a few general instructions. Do not seek 
eral limbs of a fracture, for to these your operation does in no 
k the central point only, where the weapon or sharp stone 
atigle is kept down by the firm and sound 


to pursue the sev 
shape relate; but see 


has penetrated, or where the depressed , 
Do not seek to scrape the bone, that you may trepan easily; I never, in 
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bone. 
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amputation or in trepan, found the soft parts entangle the teeth of the saw: In tre- 
panning, I only cut away that cellular substance into which the extravasated blood 
is strongly injected, sometimes solidly impacted, and no farther than to procure a 
distinct view of the fractured pieces. Do not lay pieces of lint on the integuments, 
entrusting them to awkward assistants to hold them back while you perforate ; for it 
is the sensibility of the integuments that makes the patient cry, resist, and struggle, 
which at once impresses the spectators with horror, and brings the reproach of 
cruelty on the surgeon, who must complete his operation in the midst of such 
cries : If you would avoid this unseemly scene, use spathulas or flat plates of iron, 
such as Mr Croker King calls defenders, to hold aside the integuments, and the 
perforation, which should be slowly and deliberately performed, will not seem te- 
dious nor cruel. 

In Perforating the Scull—Ascertain first the place most fit for perforation, viz. on 
the angle of depression, and in the line of the fissure where the fissure is wide and gap- 
ing: on the broken bone, if it be firm, on the sound, if it be so unsteady as not to bear 
the pressure of the center-pin, or the working of the saw; in the middle of the carious. 
portion, when there is caries without fracture; and anywhere on the side opposite: 
to that paralysed, but especially a little below and to one side of the centre of the: 
parietal bone, when there is reason to believe the brain cppeney by extravasation, 
without any visible injury to mark the place. 

Lift first the crown of the trepan you mean to apply ; press it firm to the bone, 
and make one or two turns in order to mark the centre of the circle, by penetrat- 
ing with the center-pin a little way: Next dismount the trepan head; take the 
triangular perforator, and having fixed it in the shaft, bore with it a ee hole, 
for the center-pin, deep enough to hold it securely while you perforate: then 
mounting the crown of the trepan again, place the center-pin of it in that 
hole, and begin to saw: in cutting with the trephine, which turns in half circles, 
observe well the way in which the teeth are set, for they are set obliquely 5 
you may be turning and twisting it, and that very vigorously, as I have seen some 
surgeons do, without cutting more than a right-handed person would pierce @ 
cork by turning a left-handed cork-screw : as your trephine turns but half 
circles, you must inevitably cut deeper on that side of the circle towards which 
the hand turns; you must therefore probe frequently (especially when there'is much 
bleeding, or when you are sensible of having cut deep) with the tooth-pick; and when 
you feel that you have penetrated on one side, CHANGE YOUR POSTURE, turn half 
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round the patient, which, by giving your hand a new inclination, sets it right for 
cutting what remains, which, in such delicate circumstances, and having so nearly 
completed the perforation, must be cautiously done and slowly. 

In the course of perforating, while you probe with the quill, you give the crown 
of the trepan to your assistant to be brushed, or to be altogether changed; and 
when you are satisfied of the depth of your perforation, he, in returning it to 
you, wipes away the saw-dust with the same brush. 

I seldom have completed the perforation, never have got out the trepan circle stick- 
ing in the crown of the trepan, but have sometimes poised it out with the handle of the 
scalpel, or the pointed extremity of the forceps marked (m). While sawing, whe- 
ther in trepanning or in amputation, never think to overcome difficulty or resistance 
by pressure, but when you feel opposition cut lightly, and turn the saw nimbly, 
lighten your hand when it threatens to stop ; never in sawing a long bone expect to 
loosen the saw by pushing and wriggling, but by w ithdrawing it, nor in trepanning 
by pressing onwards, but by turning the trephine half round backwards. Choose 
trepan crowns with the sides grooved and sharpened as well as the points of the 
teeth, for that kind of saw cuts wider as it goes deeper, and works the whole circle 
of the bone large and free for the trepan to move in. 

5. In respect to the Object of the Perforation—You will find that extravasated 
blood rolls out spontaneously, in black and firm clots, through the trepan hole ; and 
from dressing to dressing is easily hooked out, with an armed probe, or washed out 
with tepid water, the dura mater coming gradually into closer contact with the 
scull: Pus flows out still more easily, and multiplied operations for either purpose 
(of letting out blood or pus)are extremely imprudent ; to repeat the perforation is 
sometimes necessary, on account of a great depression attended with manifest danger, 
where the edges of the depressed portion are fast locked under projecting corners 
of the firm scull, and the lever being introduced first into one, then into the 
other perforation, the depression is raised, but never withnes great = oo? 
a loud noise, and sometimes, as I have areued, with unjustifiable violence, sein 
much that on many occasions, especially where the depression is flat, extensive, 
and having probably no offending points, I would rather leave it unreduced : Unless 


i ’ a singular 3 r red fractures, and those 
in depressions of a singular and dangerous form, punctu ; 


where, from their peculiar form, there is strong reason to suspect spiculae, I am not 
3 


curious about depressions, nor over anxious in raising every point. 
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6. Ln respect of Dressings-—l would intreat_ you to consult your own good 


sense, rather than hearken to the common ignorant advice of laying merely a piece 
of piled lint on the wound, and over that-a poultice, The old. Practice of cutting 
a circular piece of cloth as a syndon, and cramming it under the scull to support 
the brain, and leave room for matter and blood flowing out, I entirely disapprove of, 
but neither can I approve of leaving it quite unsupported ; in short I dress the trepan- 
ned scull, as I do every other wound, nicely and careful : first, I lay the edges of the 
scalp smoothly together, sometimes stitching it with one or two points of the needle; 
then I lay upon it a small pledgit of oiled lint; next a small and rather firm 
compress of lint; next a general compress over the whole of that side of the 
head; and finally, I roll the head gently, but steadily and somewhat firmly, with 
abroad roller, and put over that a thin linen cap, lightly tied under the chin, 

{ allow no poulticing, except what is necessary to bring off the first dressings; and 
no washing nor curious cleansing of the wound, which I wipe slightly, and dress 
with very little ointment, almost dry : when blood still exudes, that makes an - 
€xception, being a special case; and when a fungus threatens to protrude, and 
even where only the sound but granulating dura mater projects through the tre- 
pan hole, I find it necessary sometimes to depress the dura mater, or push aside 
the fungus, to let the matter, confined from dressing to dressing, flow out; 
then, contrary to my usual practice, I think it right to dress morning and 
evening. | 

When, in the course of the cure, fungus protrudes and fills the Opening, and the 
confinement of matter causes stupor and hemiplegia, and the inflammation of the 
brain, cries and convulsions, I reckon my patient lost; but I am proportionably 
more diligent in my methods of procuring a free efflux of the matter, and I think 
it better to shave off the protruding fungus than to apply escharotics, which I have 
usually found hurtful. 

It is invariably found that noise, heat, wine, passion, and other exciting catises, 
are fatal to those who have suffered the operation of trepan: The confusion of a 
storm, after a battle at sea ; the renewal of the engagement ; the hour of firing the 
batteries in a besieged city ; the intrusion of unwelcome visitors in the chamber of 
a private person ; quarrels, intemperance, or venery, have in many instances 
brought on inflammation of the brain, such as has proved fatal to those far ad- 
vanced in their recovery after this dangerous operation ; therefore let them be 
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kept low, still, quiet, with a loose belly, a perspirable skin, little light, and few visi- 
tors, and no conversation but such as is composing and chearful, 


Apnoritsms, o Rutes or PrActTic#, deduced from the foregoing Discourses. 


W «x have examined in detail every point of practice, and are now arrived at the 
conclusion of these Discourses, in which it is natural to recapitulate whatever is 
important, and ascertain whatever rules should particularly dwell upon your me- 
mory. This task, could I entirely acquit myself of prolixness in these discourses, 
might be spared ; yet it will be useful, I doubt not, to explain in short Apho- 
ristic Rules what an experienced surgeon would naturally do in any given case. 

1. Above all things I counsel you to beware of precipitation; the only fault 
which can incline the surgeon to conceal the circumstances of his private practice, 
or leave upon his mind any lasting unhappiness: I intreat you on every new 
occurrence to think deliberately, judge soberly, and act gently ; however ur- 
gent a case may seem, be in no haste to operate, take time to consult, and rest 
assured that Nature will. often perform a cure while you are deliberating up- 


on an operation; be also assured. that you can. never fail, in the worst cases, 
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to foresee the patient’s death, by his coldness, paleness, convulsive motions, and im- 
voluntary stools: if. these signs have not yet appeared, you have time for a few 
hours deliberate reflection, ifthey are already begun, you have then least of all any 
tive for precipitate measures, you are surely too late, the patient must die. 

Fractures and injuries of the head are more frequent in public hospitals, 

the friends of the patient, or the spectators of any unfortunate accident, leave 
un alinost inanimate, perhaps with only some slight apparent injury of the head, 
whue there is some serious damage to the brain, the nature of which you are ill 
able to develope, without knowing how the patient was struck or where he fell : 
let your first step be to collect the friends or spectators, and inquire into the circum- 
stances of the fall or blow. Let it be an especial rule with you, never, in these 
cases, to do any thing precipitate or rash. | 

3. Every man of prudence and discretion, while he examines the wound and 
reasons on the symptoms, inquires into the circumstances in which the patient was 
hurt: whether by a fall or by a blow; whether, when he fell, he was drunk or 
sober, helpless, and pitching headlong, or in his senses, aware of his danger, and 
by extending his arms breaking the force of the fall: whether he pitched headlong over 
a rail, or tumbled down stairs, touching each step: whether he fell on plain ground, 
or on a declivity, and if he received a blow, whether it was struck by accident or 
by design ; at arms length or close ; with a heavy weapon or with a sharp one; 
by a feeble man or a strong; by a drunk man without aim or force, or by an angry 
man, in the height of rage, and with full effect. 

4. There are certain kinds of accidents which import danger, each according to 
its peculiar nature ; as A CONCUSSION, A CONTUSION, A WOUND WITH A SHARP 
WEAPON, A PUNCTURED WOUND. Writers on jurisprudence have long distin- 
guished these kinds of wound, of which the danger is in some immediate, while in 
others it is deferred till the fortieth or till the hundredth day, and have been accus- 
tomed to affirm that the more the scull is fractured the less the danger, the break- 
ing of the scull deadening the force of the blow. Of all the quaint reasons which 
authors have given“, not one is true; but yet it is a fact, that the man who has an 


* The French surgeons have been accustomed to say, that the more the scull was fractured the 
less the danger: they imagined that the giving way of the scull saved the brain. One of their 
most celebrated surgeons says, If you take, for example, the stave of a barrel in both your hands, 
and try to break it by striking it on the ground, if it break by the blow, the shock terminates at the 
place where it breaks across, and you feel no unpleasant sensation ; but if the stave continue entire 
and resist the force, the impetus with which you strike it upon the ground is reverberated to your 
hands, which are benumbed and pained. 
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extensive fracture of the scull escapes, while he who has no fracture dies: “Tt is 
not because the yielding of the bone lessens the force of the blow upon the organ 
which that bone protects, but because concussion is a more dangerous injury than 
fracture, even though accompanied with deep depression of the scull : there is great 
danger in the case of concussion, though there be no fracture! there is little com- 
parative danger in fracture when there is no concussion ! when, from the naturé 
of the fall, the concussion is great, no degree of fracture can lessen the danger, for 
the danger lies in the concussion or injury of the brain which is produced by a 
fall, not in fracture, which affects only the scull, and is occasioned by the blow. 
{if a mason fall from the tiles of a house, or a sailor from the yatds or rigging of a 
ship, and fracture his scull, the greatness of the fall lessens in no degtee the violence 
of the concussion ; the extent of the fracture marks rather a probable concussion, of 
which, if it be great, the patient dies: but if the tiles fall upon the mason, or the 
sailor is knocked down by the falling of a block and tackle, a great fracture does not 
cause an equal degree of injury, much less if he is knocked down with an hand- 
spike, and still less if his scull be but cut with a cutlass ; the fracture may be in such 
cases great, and the concussion and consequent danger slight: in short, the scull is 
most fractured by those blows which are least injurious, and least injured by those 
general shocks which cause the most dangerous concussions and extravasations in 
the brain. 

5. As a bruise is worse than a wound, and a sprain or laxation of a limb more 
distressing in its consequences than a fracture, so is concussion of the brain more 
dangerous than wounds or fractures of the scull: to the distinctions I have 
hinted at, I should wish to remind you of one which I have remarked : if by a 
fall your patient lie in a state f stupor, it may be from Concussion: if, after a 
smart blow with a bludgeon, not ‘heavy nor depriving the patient instantly of his 
senses, it must be from Extravasation. 

6. It is not with every kind or degtée of stupot that an experienced surgeon is 
alarmed, he is accustomed to distinguish many kinds, as weil as degrees, of that 
affection: the stupor may be that of é#toxication, which, by the smell and the 
vomiting, he often is able to distinguish, and never is te ~ sels —— of 
the patient untouched till the longest period of intoxication Gf it be ne 
and all its consequences have expired ; or it may be that e slight Ngee eee which, 
being attended with no oppression of pulse, nor —— of breathing, 4 — 
resolved by the natural force of the circulation: or it may be that stupor which, in 
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old age, generally follows a blow or fall, without indicating, as far as I have ob- 
served, any permanent injury : But if the stupor, though slight, is accompanied with. 
vomiting and a slow intermitting pulse, there is reason to apprehend the most 
imminent danger. 

7. Nor does every degree or kind of delirium alarm him : delirium, arising after 
stupor, is a favourable sign: A wound of the scalp is often followed by eryszpela- 
tous swelling, and a short and harmless delirium : A patient, thrown into an hospital 
with wound of the scalp, is often seized with sudden rigors, vomiting, high fever, 
and delirium, but these are the symptoms of hospital fever merely, and might as. 
well be superinduced after a wound of the finger as after a wound of the scalp: One: 
who has formerly suffered much from fevers, or who has been insane, is more apt,, 
as I have known in several instances, to awaken in a state of phrenzy, after lying 
some time under the stupor of a blow: These are not dangerous cases of. delirium; 
and though stupor, insensibility, rigors, and other marks of suppuration or of effu-. 
sion of blood, may be motives for applying the trepan, DELIRIUM, as far as I cam, 
recollect or imagine, never, i 

8. I believe the danger to be prognosticated is very nearly in this gradation :: 
Stnpor, though deep, and to the tyro seemingly very dangerous, is not a cause of 
immediate alarm to the experienced surgeon: Delirium, succeeding such stupor,, 
shows that the vascular action. is begun, and the oppression at an end. Slighter som-. 
nolency, free from stupor, in which the patient has his. senses, (though inclined to: 
sleep), but with. a heavy, oppressed, and intermitting pulse, is extremely alarming, 
and requires the trepan: Stupor, accompanied with dilated pupil, and palsy of one: 
side, indicates the most imminent danger, yet such as is often relieved by the tre- 
pan. Stupor, in which the face is pale, the extremities cold, the pulse not heavy 
and labouring, but quick and fluttering, especially if attended with palsy of one side, 
or slight convulsions agitating the features or the limbs, is a state altogether to. 
be despaired of: yet perhaps. it is even here our duty to operate, but without 
hope. 

_g. The prognastics from tumors, 1 must remind you, are still’ more interesting ; 
for any, peculiarity in the tumor indicating the death of the bone below, more cer- 
tainly foretels danger to the brain than the most formidable fracture: First, 
Where the scalp merely is wounded, perhaps punctured, but no tumor ensues, the 
patient. is often affected with spasms in the face, and the most ludicrous contortions 
of the mouth ; this is a symptom much resembling that contraction which follows 
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the wounding of a nerve in bleeding, and, like it, requires an incision. I have'at this 
moment, under my care, a little boy, of ten years old, who, having fallen over a 
stait-case in swarming the ballustre, was taken up apparently dead, has lain for two 
days in a state of deep stupor, is now entirely recovered from it; he has his mouth 
turned more entirely to one side than I ever saw it in a paralytic, and though able 
to run about among his play-fellows does not expose himself among them ; this, 
] have promised confidently, (because I have often seen it) will go off'—Secondly, 
Erysipelas often seizes the scalp after slight wounds, extends over the face and 
ears, closes the eye-lids, is attended with smart inflammatory fever and delirium, 
but subsides in a few days.—Thirdly, A bloody effusion, if the blood be in great 
quantity and the effusion permanent, is sometimes dangerous to the scull; but I 
must remind you of a danger of another nature, viz. of a feeling as if of depression 
of the scull, so particular that even the experienced are apt to be deceived: But an 
experienced surgeon is in no haste to make incision into such tumor, even though 
the patient is vomiting, and in a state of stupor ; these usually are but the first con- 
sequences of the injury, and, like the tumor, vanish. I have seen extravasation 
so extensive as to fluctuate from ear to ear, and yielding so as to admit the finger to 
feel depression of the bone, yet the whole has been absorbed.—Fourthly, The most 
portentuous tumor is the least fornyidable in appearance ; for it is one which proceeds 
neither from extravasation nor inflammation ; it is neither red, inflamed, fluctuating, 
nor extensive, but arising from the death of the cellular substance next the bone, and 
from the impossibility of the dead surfaces renewing their adhesion, thence. it is 
fy. small, circumscribed, not painful ; is accompanied with rigors 
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gently to procure reunion: dress the wound dry with lint, court-plaster, and a 
’ sprinkling of hair-powder, which, by caking with the blood, keeps the edges of the 
wound in close and nice contact: and watch your patient’s condition constantly, 


especially where the wound has been made with a bludgeon, a stone, or any blunt and. 


heavy body.—Second, Be not afraid of an open though apparently a desparate wound, 
even when the scull is cut or fractured, even “ where the splinters of it lie pashed: 
upon the dura mater :” there is in such a case undeniable danger, since the bone is 
wounded and all the parts inflamed which defend and lie in contact with the brain ; 
but'such open wound, though wide, is often less dangerous than a slight contusion ;: 
it is but @ compound fracture of the scull, and you have no warrant for doing any 
thing which you would not do in a compound fracture of any other part: when. 


spoke of Pariée’s operation on Captain Hydron, and of bone reuniting with 


bone, I meant but to illustrate a general doctrine, not to announce a rule of practice ; 
T advise you, on the contrary, to pick away carefully every fragment of the scull, 
to dissect away whatever little fragments you may find adhering to the scalp, and: 
to lay down soft and. sound integuments only upon the wounded scull and ex-. 
posed dura mater.---Third, Be not careless of cleansing the scalp. and laying: 
it nicely and smoothly down, because of my having proved to you that rag. 
ged integuments or: scalp, having even its inner surface ingrained with mud and 
dirt, has adhered, for such proofs were but meant to illustrate-a general’ principle; 
to show’ how’ tenacious both the scull and integuments are, of life and circula- 
tion: to lay them down ragged or foul were the height of presumption, and a: 
most culpable carelessness ; pick the surfaces, cleanse them with, the sponge, do 
every thing to entitle you to success ;- when you stitch the lacerated: parts together, 
do it lightly, and dress the edgesdry ; de not, in your anxiety to cleanse them from: 
sand or mud, wrap the head in a poultice, expecting to unite the parts after suppura= 
tion is begun, for after suppuration they curl backwards and retract ; they never, as: 
fer 2s I have seen, can be laid together again, but heal with a gap equivalent to an. 
actual loss of substance: Having stitched the intezuments, watch the state of the 
wound diligently, and the instant you. observe the stitches overstrained by the swell- 
ing of the scalp, or can perceive that matter is confined, the bone bare, and the probe 
admitted under the diseased scalp, lay the wound open, and then use a poultice, and: 
wait patiently the granulation of the naked bone, or the signs of internal suppura- 
tion, to direct your future steps. --Fuxrth, Be upon your guard against the irretriev- 
able fault of making incision into the integuments. when they are entire, however 
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distinctly you feel a fracture or depression through them, for it is wonderful how 
happily the hurt parts heal and the extravasation of blood is resolved when the 
parts are kept entire; the making an incision in such a case is converting a simple 
into. a compound fracture, with all the dangers of it; nothing can vindicate you in 
taking such a step but the most unequivocal proofs of a concomitant extravasation 
of blood, viz. oppression, somnolency, a heavy pausing pulse, a dilated pupil, and 
palsy of one side: make such incision (the integuments I mean being uninjured) 
only after great deliberation in adults, and in. boys never, or almost never.---lifth, 
Be not too rash in entering upon an operation, merely because the patient lies in 
a state of stupor or breaks out into: delirium ;. those are the cases which least fre- 
quently require the trepan : and when you are entered upon an operation, be not too 
particular in raising every point or piece of bone that either seems or is really depres- 
sed; but above all, be not too late in operating when there is reason to suspect a sup- 
puration of the dura mater ; make it a principle, whatever the occasion may be for 
using the knife or saw, to be sparing of the integuments, for the loss of them affects 
the scull, to be stiH more sparing of the scull, for it supports the dura mater, and to 
think with the utmost reluctance of puncturing the dura mater strong as the suspi- 
eions may be of blood beimg extravasated under it, for, like a second scull, this firm 
and strong membrane supports the brain after perforation, and when it is punctured 
the brain is deprived of all support, and I have never failed to see it protrude : I will 
not disguise from. you that this operati om of puncturing the dura mater is sometimes 
successful, that it.is reported so by creditable authors, but it is my duty to warn: 
you that I have always found it fatal. 

11. In respect to the medical treatment of your patient, I must remind yon, that 
the first moment of stupor, coldness, and paleness, requires cordials ; but the reaction 
that follows, requires that the powers of the circulation should. be repressed: and I 
must also remind you, that such accidents happen chiefly to workmen, vigorous, 
strong, and healthy, full of blood, and. often in the prime of life, that though there 
are many who boldly deny the use of bleeding, they speak from theory, while none 
dare neglect it who are acquainted with practice: many times the patient lifts his eyes 
and moves his limbs while the blood is yet Beas from the vein, and many are thus 
recovered who otherwise would never move them again : Bleeding is useful in.all con- 
tusions, falls, and blows, to arrest the progress a ctravasation ; but where extravasa- 
tion has already taken place, and one side is — blood should not be too profusely 
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the vital powers low, it is peculiarly dangerous to draw away much blood: — 
In Concussion, which is an apoplectic state of the brain, consisting at once jin 


fullness of vessels and general exudation, bleed'ng relieves the oppression and pro» 
motes absorption : in stupor, with a heavy pulse, throbbing gradually stronger and 
stronger, and increasing at the same time in velocity, bleeding must be used 
to prevent the reaction rising to delirium: and when delirium actually rages, 
and the patient starts from his bed, and strikes and struggles, it is most emi- 
nently required to save the organization of the brain from the intense action of its 
own vascular system: frequent bleedings, drastic purges of calomel, and cold appli- 
cations, and cool air, are useful; blisters and opium, doubtful in their operation 3 
and all other stimulants, as wine, volatile alkali, &c. quite improper. 

I am now, gentlemen, to take my leave of you, which I do with this consolatory 
reflection, that I have endeavoured, sincerely and soberly, to fulfil my duty to you 
in‘ every point; and indeed I trust that you share this feeling with me, and will 
not forget the hours we have passed together, nor find them unprofitable in your future 
course of practice. It is possible that the rules which I have just laid down for your 
conduct, in special cases, may have qualified, corrected, and defined many imperfect 
conceptions, and may serve to concentrate your more diffused knowledge, and make 
it practically useful. May I be permitted to wish, or to hope, inthe simple and 
dignified words of Bacon, That Providence may have enabled me, through you, 
to become a means of alleviating the sufferings of our fellow creatures, and the 
miseries inseparable from human nature. “‘ Quamobrem quum haec_arbitrii 
nostri non sint; ad Deum Patrem, Deum Verbum, Deum Spiritum, preces fundi- 
mus humilimas, et ardentissimas, ut humani generis aerumnarum memor, et peri- 
-grinationis istius vitae, in qua dies paucos et malos terimus, novis suis eleemosynis 


per manus nostras, familiam humanam dotare dignetur.” 
P > § 
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